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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tn the Eilitor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin. — 1. The similarity in the 
usages, customs, ttc. ofcli.stant re- 
gions and of remote ages, has amu- 
singly and profitably attracted the 
notice and employed the pens of 
many writers. The same may be 
said, in a greater degree, of tlie affi- 
nity of language among people geo- 
graphically and chronologically' 
remote from each other. Such 
coincidences are sometimes very 
striking and unaccountable, and 
have given rise to speculations of 
various descriptions ; — curious, 
learned, profound, extravagant, 
&c. But I do not recollect any 
writer attempting to amuse or in- 
, struct the public in a branch of 
coincidence, if I may be allowed 
to speak, that appears to me to 
be as curious and striking as any' 
above noted, and indeed nearly' 
related to them ; and which as na- 
turally gives rise to speculations 
that, if pursued, might ramify in- 
to all the descriptions just enume- 
rated. I mean in the names rf 
places ; such a.s cities, towns, hills, 
rivers, iSrc. which may be generi- 
cally classed under the head of 
geographical nomenclature. 

2. I have little pretension to the 
power of amusing or instructing 
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the public ; but jicrhap.s .some of 
your readers may condescend tn 
excuse, and accept this attempt 
to contribute somewhat to their 
amusement, by pointing out sun- 
dry coincidences in the geographi- 
cal nomenclature of Indiaandother 
parts of the world, between which, 
it is not easy to perceive the chan- 
nels of intercommunication. 

For the subject of this letter 
I will take the interior of .'Africa, 
and show that many ot its towns, 
hills, frc. have Sanskrit names. 
What their signification may lie. 
if they have any. in the hmguaucs 
ol' .Africa, I have no nu .m- of ,an- 
certaming. .Some .-■ound like cor- 
rupt .Arabic : but perhaps h.avc no 
meaning in modern language. 

■t. I beg leave to [ircmise, that 
although in all parts of the world, 
ail original names of places may 
reasonably be .supposed to have 
been significant in the local lan- 
guage ; yet, in the lapse of time 
the sounds have altered, and the 
sense has been forgotten in so ma- 
ny instances, that etymological re- 
search has been often put to the 
test, and not seldom extended t.- 
whimsical lengths, in the uttemp'. 

VoL. lA'. B 



2 On Sanskrit Names of Places 
to trace such varied sounds and 
meanings up the tortuous stream 
of ages back*". 

5. In hilly and poetical countries 
(most hilly countries are or have 
been poetical) mythology, the 
religion of the day, has lent its 
extensive aid, to geographical no- 
menclatures. This remark applies 
strongly to India, where the Pan- 
theon of the Hindus is found to 
have been the grand magazine 
whence such persons have derived 
and applied their varied appella- 
tions ; a very great proportion of 
which is thus easily traced by any 
one moderately skilled in the dia- 
lects of India. And as the sacred 
language of the Hindus, and their 
mythology, are little or nothing 
altered in the lapse of many cen- 
turies, in India we may run and 
read in the features of nature, and 
in the early works of man, the 
origin not only of local nomencla- 
ture, but of the names of places 
very ancient, and very distant from 
this supposed source. Through 
what channel, lingual and geogra- 
phical, the current of connection 
may have run is not evident, and 
is the subject of the speculations 
above described. 

6. In the interior of Africa, then, 

I invite your readers to remark the 
following names of places, which 
occurred to me, in a recent peru- 
sal of Park’s last Mission, as com- 
ing within the purview of this let- 
ter, and which in fact have indu- 
ced me to write it. 

7. Jonkakonda, page 112 ; Ten- 
diconda, p. 124 ; Kootakunda — 
Tattikonda, p. 130; Uaraconda, p. 
132 ; Seesekund, p. 134 ; Taraba- 
kunda, p. 157 ; Mariancounda, p. 
290 ; Tandacunda, p. 291 ; Fatte- 


♦ A stranger t.i the latignages of Europe. <»r 
^erisn unin^mjcted EngJjshman, would not ea- 
'tlv recogntze the names nf our Savjour in the 
roOH'tbA of (he natives ''nly hall a dozen leagues 
to thecastwaru "'f us. The French pr.>ininciatio<i 
cannot parhipg be better fxprtssid by our letters 
than thus-rZsbazo Kree. This may serve f*> show 
frnne of titt difficulties o( etj mologisfs j and what 
IwcUiC rD«> be taken and al'owed, when ages and 
C'Cfstns have rolled betv'een the re^'ops thus at- 
to be re*mjiled. 


in the Inferior of Africa. [July, 
conda — Mauraconda. The two 
last occur iu the prefixed map. 

8. On this class of names I have 
to observe, that the termination is 
Sanskrit, and means a hiH. Such, 
terminations are common in India ; 
and are almost always, I believe, 
found attached to hills, or to their 
immediate vicinity. Some in- 
stances occur to me, and I will 
note them; — Golconda, Gurrum- 
conda, Ganescunda, Kailkunda, 
Inaconda, Miconda, Nargoond, 
Noulgoond, Penekonda, Curacun- 
da. Many others might be added. 
Whether these terminations be 
spelled, like Park’s konda, conda, 
kunda, counda — or like those of 
India, which are as varied as Park’s 
with the farther ditferenccs of 
goond, kendy, ken, gondy, &c. I 
am disposed to refer them all to 
to the Sanskrit Kunda, according 
to Sir William Jones’s orthography, 
or, as commonly pronounced, 
Koonda. We have the same word 
initial in Condapilly, Condevri, 
Condatchy, Cundapoor, Cund- 
wah, &c. Whether these are all, 
or chiefly, names of hills, I have 
no present means of ascertaining ; 
but should suspect so. Park has 
omitted to inform us of the descrip- 
tion of places bearing the name of 
Konda in Africa ; but I also sus- 
pect them to be liiils, or connected 
with them. 

9. I have farther to observe that 
in names of places and persons, 
vowels may be fairly said to stand 
for little or nothing. Consonants 
are the sinews and bones of isolate 
words. A substitution of even 
these important vertebrae of voca- 
bles may be allowed to a certain 
extent. I shall require this indul- 
gence in a very limited degree, 
not exceeding, perhaps, the al- 
lowable interchange of a b for a v, 
or a y for a j. 

10. With a little of this license, 
where wanted, and it may be, and 
is, allowed to others, as well as to 
distressed etymologists, let us try 
to turn Park’s names into Hindi. 
Jonka-konda is Janeka-kunda, or 
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the hill of Janeka*. I know not, it 
is true, of any such liiil in Imlia; 
but Jan.;kLi and his daughter Jane- 
ki cor.inioiily called Janky, (vowels 
stand for notliitig) are mythological 
personages well ktiOwn in India ; 
and may well have given their 
names to a hill or river in India as 
well as in Africa. I'endiconda 
and Tandacunda, are I imagine the 
same place, or the same name. 
And although here again I have 
no knowledge of any such com- 
pound name in India, yet Tanda is 
a Hindi word, and is the name of 
a town in Bengal, where there are 
no bills to fi.v it on ; and where, 
for that reason, I shall expect, 
’when I search a map, to find few 
nr no Kundas in that province ; 
and the hilly country of the Dek- 
fcan abounding in them. A town 
in the Carnatic is named Tondi. 
In some dialects of India, tanda, 
tunda, or tund (the vowels are of 
no consequence, the root is tnd) 
means cold; — and although we 
may not at first view expect a rea- 
son for its positive application in 
the interior of Africa, or in Bengal, 
or in the Carnatic, yet compara- 
tive degrees of cold, and perhaps 
positive too, exist every where ; 
and the Hill of Cold, m.ay not un- 
reasonably be looked for and found 
within the tropics as well, though 
not so obviously, as within the po- 
lar circles. 

11. Koota-kunda may also be 
traced to India. In modern dia- 
lects, though I do not say that 
such dialects are derived immedi- 
ately from the Sanskrit — the prime 
radix perhaps of all languages — 
koota means a dog ; and it farther 
means short or loiu of stature. It 
is found initial, final, and sole, in 
the names of many places in India, 
as the reader will see by a glance 
at RenneH’smap or memoir; works 
that my book shelf is not rich 

•Tue rttadcr »s requested tu observe that itamcs 
'•f niytliiiUigiCal prisons or tilings punUd «.tl» 
iruial capitals, a, above, indicate that he may it 
'lestiousol mfuimati i'i Lonceining liieir historv, 
character, dec. coiisuU the index to the Hindu 
Pantheon under the It. mts or w'*rds so printed, 
'vbere hcwiUfind an account of them, Thu ge> 
*ral mode of reference is prefe'reri lo one s«i 
treqysntca might be ntce»»Ar\ , if made ou t\ci> 
vtf'jrreuce of such iiaines. 


enough to bear. The name oc- 
curs in like manner in xVfrica ; of 
which I will presently adduce in- 
stances. 1 should judge kuta, or 
cuta to be Sanskrit, and to mean 
a tmen (thougli being no Sanskrit 
scholar I speak diffidently i'roin 
finding it applied to places snread 
all over India. Perhaps Caicutta, 
Calicut, Dcvicotta, F damcotta, 
Gooty, Dunderguttee, .Milgotta, 
Kota, 'I eekatta, i!tc. may all con- 
tain it. The Koota-kunda of Park 
may’ therefore be set down for a 
compound Sanskrit word. 

12. Of Tattikonda, the same 
may be said Tatti, or Tatta is a 
word current in Indian dialects, 
and is a name, and part of a name 
of Indian places, and things. 

13. The same as to Baraconda. 
Bara is an Indian word of several 
meanings. Applied to a place, it 
would perhaps be more classically 
written Vnraha, a name well known 
to Hindu mythologists. Bara is 
however, also found so applied. 

H. Of Park’s Seesekunda, I 
shall say but little. It is, he says, 
“ the same village with Kussai, 
the inhabitants having changed its 
name,” p. ISI. If recently named 
Seesekunda, it may lead to a 
meaning of its appellation in Afri- 
ca. Seesu, or Sisu, is an ancient 
Hindu name of persons and things. 

15. Tambakunda is traceable to 
India. There are Tambacherry, 
Tamracherry, Tambah, I'ambe- 
klian, .VC. In some dialects cop- 
per is called Tam’oa. 1 recollect 
no other meaning of the word. If 
we drop the b, Tama, or Tam 
would mean darkness, blackness, 
&c. and has extensive significations 
and application. But it may be 
reasonably doubted, if either of 
these be the origin of the African 
or Asiatic names ; while it cannot 
be denied that it is an Asiatic 
word. Of Mariancounda and 
Mauraconda, I have but little to 
say. Maura, and similar sounds, 
have meanings in India, and are 
applied to places. 

16. Fatteconda is an Indian 
compound. Fatteh, or Fulteh is 

B 2 



4 On Sanskrit Names of Places 
more immediately Persian. I do 
not know indeed, tliat it i.^ Sans- 
krit at all, tlionc:h used in some 
Hindi dialects deduced therefrom. 
Fattehconda, in India, like Futty- 
ijlmr, means the hill of victory. 
I’lie latter perhaps would be more 
correctly spelled Fattohghiri ; but 
I am not sure whether ghur may 
not, like or piira, mean dis- 
tinctively a town, or fort ; and 
ghiri restrictivcly a hill. Futteh- 
pet, Fattehabad, &c. occur in In- 
dia, meaning the town, and abode, 
of conquest. 

18. Having been thus diffuse, 
and perhaps tedious, in my notice 
of this first class of African names, 

1 shall hasten through the others 
selected from Park’s last mission, 
to exemplify my speculations; 
placing in brackets such as come 
very near known names. Samee, 
p. V2o, {Sami a name of Parvati) 
Kutijar ; Wallia creek, 1 2S ; Ma- 
dina, Tabajang, Jamberoo, 129; 
{.Tamha), Manjalli, Tabba Cotta, 
139; Jallacotta, Maheena, Tam- 
bico, is'amakara “ woods and wil- 
derness, ”137 ; Mambari, 1.5S;Sam- 
bankala, 159 ^{Samba and Kala are 
personages of the Hindu Pantheon: 
Tainbaura, mountains; Toombijec- 
na, a pass through them, 183; Se- 
rimana, ib. {Srimana a name of 
Karlikya) Neclakalla, 187 {Nila 
Kala, names familiar to every eas- 
tern mythologist); Kullalie “a verj- 
high detached rocky hill” 188 ; 
(such hills in India are typical of 
Siva, one of whose names is Kala) ; 
Gangaran (Ganga), Sccoba, 193 ; 
ISankaree, “ a high rocky hill, 
which rises like’ an immense castle 
from the plain” 19li: (Siva, the 
Indian god of mountains, is cal- 
led Sankara). 

18. Sabooseera, 211 ; .leena, 
Wangeera, Nemansana, Kooli, 
Chekora, Koonteela, (Koonti) 
Doomba, 283 ; Tancrawally, Ya- 
nimarou, 291 : Talimangolv, 292; 
Saameolo, 293 ; Mousala, ( .Musa- 
li), Samicouta, 295 ; ( Sami-Kuta ) 
Chicowray, Jyallacoro, 309 ; Soo- 
bacara, Tacoutalla, Sll ; Banco- 
malla, 316 ; Yaminna, “ on the 
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river Joliba” 317. The Joliba is 
the Niger. I am not aware of any 
meaning in the language of the 
country of the word .Joliba, which 
might allow'abl)’ be altered in its 
orthograjiln- to the Sanskrit, more 
euphonic, Yalava, drc. If it should 
mean black, like Niger, or Nila, it 
will be soniew hat curious. Nila, the 
name of the Nile in the San.skrit, 
is rather dark blue. The name of 
Yaminna connected with the Niger 
reminds one of the poetical river 
Yamuna of India, called the “ blue 
daughter of the sun,” in Hindu 
poetics. 

19. I must now run with great- 
er rapidity over a few more Hindi- 
like names from the map prefixed 
to Park. Others might have been 
extracted of similar application. 

SO. Kakundy, Kolar, Jeogary, 
Bady, Koniakary, Malla. Kolor, 
Koolar, Tallika, Koikarany, Sa- 
makoo-river, IMouri, Tanibaoura, 
Sarola,Lingicotta, Mallacotta, Ko- 
rankalla, Manickoroo, Sanjeecot- 
ta, Kandy, Sampaka, Sami, Jarra, 
Toorda, Satile, Seco, Comba, Da- 
mn, Nyamo. Ghungerolla. 

21. And I now ask any oriental 
reader, if he can peruse these 
names of places, without fancying 
them taken from llennell’s map of 
India ? Manv of the names cer- 
tainly occui there ; and all are 
.Asiatic. .Alo.st of them perhaps 
could be easily traced to their se- 
veral sources in the languages of 
India, by any one moderately 
skilled therein. It may be doubt- 
ed if all England, with France 
probably united, could produce so 
many places with oriental names, 
as may be gathered from Park's 
meagre map of his journevings in 
Africa. 

But looking to the length of 
this introductory address, I must 
hasten to conclude it, without at- 
tempting any thing farther at deri- 
vation, or elucidation. I purpose 
in a future letter to resume the 
subject, and to extend our view 
to other regions — remaining mean- 
while, &c. &c. X. X. 

May, 1817. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Observing in your Jour- 
nal for April a letter signed Asia- 
ticus, containing some remarks on 
the Memoir of tin* late Major Ge- 
neral Sir George Holmes, K. C. E. 
of the Bombay array, I, as the 
compiler of that article, beg of 
you to find room for an observa- 
tion or two, brief I hope, on the 
communication of Asiaticus. 

The part of the Memoir that 
called for the animadversions of 
your correspondent is quoted by 
him, and the objectionable points 
in his view, are 1113- Iiaving said that 
“ one commander's cross was des- 
tined I'or the Bomba}* Army,” — 
and that “ could the wish of eveiy 
officer of that army have bi en as- 
certained, Ihw, perhaps viiot one, 
would have desired the brilliant 
distinction to have been otherwise 
bestowed than upon Sir George 
Holmes.” 

From tins, Asiaticus has assum- 
ed an assertion on my part that the 
Bombay army could or c.an pos- 
sess but one knight commander. 
But let it be observed that I have 
simplv stated a fact, namely, that 
“ one cross was dc.stined i'or the 
Bombay arm}'" — a fact incontro- 
vertible-, for one has reached that 
destination. Whether a greater 
number of crosses was or was not 
so destined, or irh}-, if any more, 
they did not reach their destina- 
tion, 1 V, as ignorant, and they are 
points on which I oifered no opi- 
nion. What met} have iniluenced 
the source of tliis honor, or those 
under whose orders it n as be.stow- 
ed, I have no means of ascertaining. 

Asiaticus asserts that no specific 
number of Knights Commanders 
was permanently apportioned to 
the Bombay Ann}', and he shews, 
I presume on good authority, why 
ohhj one of its officers was honored 
witli the order. I confess that I 
was not at the moment aware that 
“ the dignity was conferred on 
those fifteen officers in the service 
of the East-India Company who 
were considered to have most dis- 
tijiguished themsi b es since the 


year 1802, without any considera- 
tion as to the Presidency to which 
they were iramedi.'.tely attached” — 
and ladinitth?*' it is reasonable and 
proper .Imt it .louid have been so. 
Bui this muk .s no aiil'erente m my 
plain statement of a plain fact, — 
namely, that ‘‘ one Com nauder's 
Cross was destined for the Bombay 
Army.” 1 did not say only one, 
though it would have been true if 
I had said so. 

The other point that called for 
the observation of Asiaticus is not, 
like the former, a statement of a 
plain fact ; but is a mere matter of 
opinion, On which any two honor- 
able men may differ without dis- 
credit to either or to any one. I 
have offered 't most inottensively, 
both as to intention and effect. 
But Asiaticus has assumed and 
combated as mine, a very offensive 
supposition, never in the remotest 
degree entertained by me, and of 
which no trace exists in the me- 
moir in question. Saying and be- 
lieving, as I did, that an army 
would by a majority of voices, per- 
haps unanimously, have desired 
tha'. the destined cross, where there 
was but one, should have been ap- 
propriated to a certain officer, is 
one thing, and as a matter of spe- 
culation, I think, altogether inof- 
fensive ; saying or insinuating that 
“ could the wishes of that army 
have been accomplished.” the dis- 
tincti.m Mould not have 

been bc'toued on other officers, is 
auotlier, e.ssentially ditferent, and 
what I have never asserted or sup- 
posed. It is in the latter sense, of 
which, i repeat, no trace is dis- 
cernible in my paragraph that 
Asiaticus seems to have received 
it ; and were his view correct, his 
remarks might not have been other- 
wise, As it is, he combats a 
shadow of his own creation. 

I can, with as much truth as 
Asiaticus, be he who he may, dis- 
claim any motive in my former or 
present communication, tending to 
the dishonor of the Bombay 
Army. I may not so well know 
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its desires or wishes, nor its re- cannot be ignorant that the Bom- 
cent merits, as Asiaticus, but I bay Army would earnestly desire 
know that such men as General to see them likewise bear the bril- 
Oakes and Colonel Walker, and liant distinction that they so high- 
others of like stamp, belong or did ly merit. — I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
belong to it; and knowing this, I London, May IM, 1817. A- Z, 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — It was not until yester- 
day that I read, in your number 
for April last, the continuation of 
the review of Dr. Martin’s Ac- 
count of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands, wherein, in pages 350 to 
S53, the reviewer itr.'.ets his re- 
lation of Mr. M. incr's visit to a 
very extra ordi la.'y cavern. 

The tradition relating to it may 
be true, — whether so or not, it 
forms a pleasing story. The ex- 
istence of the cavern itself is be- 
yond dispute, if Mr. Mariner's 
testimony is to be believed, which 
I see no reason for questioning. 
Your extract concludes with a 
speculation of the Doctor’s re- 
specting the existence of some 
opening, through which air is ad- 
mitted, a matter which he leaves 
in doubt. But, there is a fact, 
connected with the science of 
pneumatics, which must determine 
the question in the affirmative, and 
■which it surprises me that neither 
the Doctor nor your reviewer 
should have noticed. The fact is, 
that if any vessel, open at one part 
only, and being in other respects 
air-tight, have the open part im- 
mersed in a sufficient quantity of 
water, on the air being excluded, 
the vessel will immediately be filled 
with water by the pressure of the 
external air; or if the vessel be 
more than thirty-four or thirty-five 
feet in height, the water will rise 
within it that much above the sur- 
face of the water on the outside, 
that being the point at which the 
respective weight of the air and 
the water counterbalance each 
other. Or, if the air be not en- 
tirely excluded, the water will still 
rise in proportion to the quantity 
of air that is withr.uwn from the 
Tc.ssel. If. tlierefore, tlie cavern 
in question have no avenue for the 


admission of air, it is plain that the 
water would rise in it to the height 
of thirty-four or thirty-five feet, 
on the air within it having been 
consumed, which it must have 
been, if not by the lady’s residence 
in it, at lo.-st by the frequent visits 
of til.' native;; for, aliliongh no 
one particular visit might have 
been sufficient for the ' oi'sump- 
tion ol' all the air, yet, if liicrc 
were no opening for a replenish- 
ment, the total consumption would 
be effected as well at several dif- 
ferent periods as by one continued 
operation. The cavern, in such 
case, must have been nearly full of 
water. But, if wo suppose that 
the visits paid to it by respiring 
beings had been sufficient to con- 
sume* but a small portion of the 
air, yet, every minute’s presence 
of such a being must consume a 
part, and cause a proportioned 
rise in the water, which rise, as 
Finow's party appears to have con- 
sisted of several persons, and to 
have continued for the space of two 
hours, must have been very consi- 
derable at the time of Mr. Mariner’s 
visit, and could not possibly have 
escaped his notice. It appears 
to me, that the above remarks 
do not leave a doubt remaining as 
to the existence of some other 
opening into the cavern besides 
that beneath the surface of the 
sea. They, therefore, put the 
Doctor’s speculation to rest; and, 
should they be thought worthy 
your attention, you will do honor 
to them by in.serting them in your 
valuable publication. — 1 am. Sir, 
Yours, &c. H. R. G. 
May 23, 1817. 

Kisvery generally admitted, we beluve, that 
the expenditure of the vital principle byiespira- 
tion does not occasion a ditnlnution of ttie bulk of 
ihe atmo.'phere, but that it is ieiitj«^r<,d unfit for 
animallifc by the devtlopment oi qudntiucs of 
E. 
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DUSHWANTa and sakuntala. 

{An Episode from the Mahdbhdrata,^Co?iiiniied from p. 549, Vo], iii.) 


Dushwanta replied, ‘‘ He, whom thou 
“ callest father, is divested of all carnal 
“ inclinations, and for that, men reve- 
rence him. The god of justice, even 
Dharma, may swerve from his way 
‘‘ sooner than he who is restrained by 
“ liis vow. Say then, fairone, how ihou 
“ becamest his daughter, for my doubts 
“ on this subject are great, which ,it 
“ behoveth thee to remove from my 
“ mind.” 

Sakuntala then said, Attend, O 
Prince, and thou shall hear me faith- 
“ fully relate liow I became the daughter 
“ of that holy man, and all things rela- 
live to my birth. A certain devout 
person, coming here one dav, demaud- 
“ ed tiic stoiy of my biitiu Hear it, as 
“ the liolv Kanwa then related it. lu 
“ funner days, said he, Viswamitra* 
being engaged in the performance of 
*• the greate-^t acts of luortificatiou, 
Sakra,-}- wlio is the chief of the hea- 
** veuly hosts, was greatly alarmed, lest 
the valiant spirit of the saint being 
kindled by the fervour of religious dis- 
cipliiic, he should cause him to fall 
from his high degree. Terrified by 
this thought, he called to the Nymph 
** Menaka, and addressed her in the fol- 
lowing words : In rare accomplish- 
“ ments Menaka, thou escellest alt other 
Apsaras then do me a kindness, and 
attend to what 1 am about to say. 
“ Viswamitra, emblem of the sun in 
“ glory, is perfurming such a dreadful 
“ act of penance, as maketh my heart to 
‘‘ tremble. Menaka, be he thy charge. 
He is a man of a rigid disposition, and 

“ of an unconquerable spirit, who is con- 

“ stantly engaged in severe acts of mor- 
tification. Oo thou and inflame him 
“ with love, that he may not cause me 
to fall from my higli estate. Go and 
“ jiiterrnpt his devotions, so shalt thou 

* Viswamitra. This wonderful {wrson was, ac- 
cording to tlie Mahibhirata, the son of Gadee, 
the son of Kusika, king of Kauyakubja, which 
seem* to be the ancieut name of Canoje, ou the 
Ganges. 

t Sakra. One of the many names of India, god 
of the risible heaven®. 
t Apsai&s. Ccleshal Nymphs. 


relieve me from my great anxiety* 
“ tempt him with thy youth and beauty ; 
“ with honey words, with graceful airs, 
ami bet. itching smiles, and divert him 
** from his devotions.” 

Menaka replied : “ That holy man is 
** possessed of a violent spirit, of great 
“ religious fervour, and is, withal, vehe- 
‘‘ mently prone to anger, as is al<o known 
unto my lord. How HialJ I not be afraid 
“ of the elfects of that spirit, of that reli- 
** gious fenour, and of that anger, of 
** which even thou thyself art afraid ? 
“ He it was, who deprived the great 
“ Vasishta of his beloved sons ;§ who 
“ was originally of the military order, 
“ but who, by his power, became a 
Brahman ;lj and who, for the purpose 
“ of ablution, foiraed a river which was 
‘‘ almost impassable from the abundanc* 
** of its water t the same most sacred 
“ stream winch [leople call Kausiki, iu 
“ which the mighty and religious prince 
“ Matanga ^ formerly kept liis family 
“ within a castle, being reduced to th* 
** situation of one wholiveth by hunting; 
“ which, in time past, upon the holy 
“ man’s returning to his hermitage, dur- 
ing a famine, he called Pira, and on 
“ whose banks he himself gladly ofEciat- 
** ed at a sacrifice for Matanga. It was 
to him even thou, O loid of heavenly 
“ hosts, wentest for protection, when 

$ Who deprived VasjshU of liis beloved sons. 
Vasishta is one of their great Prophets. He bad 
a hundred sons, who were all killed, and devoured 
hy a poor unfurtuiuie piincc, while under tht 
influence of a curse, and possessed of an evil- 
spini, winch Viswamitid caused to enter into 
ium. 

H Became a Bralinian. 1 have heard it saio 
that a late kmg of Travanco-e, to raise himself tn 
a higher degree, than that ui which he was born, 
had a golden cow made, Urge enough to hold him- 
self: he was produced from the Cow, wliichwas 
piesented to the Pagoda, and his divine origin was 
acknowledged by b'e Piiesihood. Tins story is. 
however, diJftrentlv related ; and the regeneration, 
through the golden Cow, said to have been an 
atonement for hiscnmcs, and not for exaliation 
in cast, 

f Matanga. He is afterwaris called Trisanku. 
and is, probably, the Prince, »bo. nlicn possess- 
ed of an wil-spint, was emplojcd by Viswamitra 
to destroy the sons of Vasishta , and if he be, 
he it aunietiinei caUed Kalmkiapida. 
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“ thou weit atiaid of Soma,* He it 
** was who formed another world with 
“ the wealth of the Nakshatias,*f* and 
who also founded the Naksliatras, be- 
ginninii: with Piatisrav'ana. He also 
“ gave ])rotection to Trisanku,^ when 
overu iLciiiied by the curse of his spi- 
ritual guide. I am greatly afraid of 
liini to whom these several deedvS be- 
long: teach me then, O distinguished 
** Being, how he may not consume me 
with the fire of his rage; for with his 
glory he can reduce to ashes all there- 
gions of the woild. He can shake the 
“ caitii with his foot, he can icducctho 
mountain Meru§ to a heap of ruins, 
and quickly confound the heavenly 
points. How can a female like myself 
voutuic toapproach one like him, whose 
faculties aic in subjection, who, in- 
“ flamed with the fervour of rel'gious 
“ zeal, ai)j)careth like the God of fire, 
w}io>e face glowetli like tiie sacrificial 
flame, and whose eyes are as the sun 
and moon ? How can one like me, O 
first of celestial spirits, venture to 
touch, as it were, the all-devouring 
‘ ‘ longue of time ? || How should not one 
like me be afraid of him whose exira- 
oidinary power is dreaded even by Ya- 
“ iiia^ and Soma, by the iMaharshis,*^ 
“ the .Sadhyas,f t and the Valakhiiyas ? 
‘‘ But seeing I have been thus nddicsscd 
by thee, O chief of spirits, bow (an I 
“ avoid going into the presence of the 
“ saint Guatd me, O prince of liea- 
“ veiily liosts, and think how I may with 
safety proceed to execute thy will ! If 
‘‘ it bo tliy pleasure, let .Maruta, (the God 
of wiudj attend and blow aside my 
‘‘ robes, as I dance before him ; and, 

‘‘ in thy bounty, let Manamatha, (the God 
“ oflovc,' accompany me; and letVayUjJJ 

* S<tma. One of the- namts of the Moon. 

t Nakshatras. Constellations, stars in general, 

± TnsariKu, vide Matanga inn'^te before, 
t Mcrn. Tiic North Pole, fabled to be an ex- 
cluding Irgh nmiuitain. 

li AU devouring tongue of time. Time in de- 
stroying the world is represented wiili a tungue 
of flaming drc. 

^ Yamd. King of Doath, and Judge of tbo 
Dead. Accoiding to whose st-ntence they either 
ascend to Swarga, or are driven down to N’.iraka » 

©r else assume, on carili, the form of some 
aJtimal . 

• • Maharsliis, The highest order of saints, 

♦t 8&dhyas. An order of holy men, 

rt viyu. 4 persoDificution of the air or wind. 
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“ waft me swect-'ccntcd gales from the 
“ neighbouring grove, while I am engag- 
‘‘ ed ill templing the holy sage. 

Iiidra, the ruler ot the firmament, 
“ having consenred to her several re- 
“ quests, site departed for the hermitage 
of the offspring of Kusika accompanied 
by Vayii, the god who is in peipetual 
“ motion. The wanton Menaka disco- 
“ vered in the hermitage the holy Visvva- 
initia, whose faults were destroyed by 
“ the fciTOur of his devotions, inflicting 
“ upon himself the most painful acts of 
“ mortification. — Having saluted him 
with tokens of respect, she began to 
“ spoit and play about, in the presence of 
“ the holy man, while Maruta blew off 
her flowing robe, which rivalled the 
inoon ill Iniehtness ; and as the gar- 
‘‘ ment \\,i- lailiinr to the cionul, the 
“ wanton n}nij,h smiled at the lio^hfu’ 
‘‘ trod because hen as ashamed, now aril 
“ tlieii, darting her lovely eyes upon the 
** saint: at length, tlie holy Viswaraitia 
perceiving a female of incomparable 
beaufy, and in the piime of voutii, 
“ sfahding upon a lising ground, per- 
plexed and intangled in her garment'', 
“ and tdmc.'t uncovered, his heait wav 
“ instanrh inclined towards her; and as 
he fell into Hie power of desiie, he iu- 
“ viied her towaids Ijim ; and she, spot- 
Ie>s beauty, being nought averse, rea- 
“ dily complied.— They lived tUi'cthei 
for awhile, till, at length, Menaka 
“ conceived, and, in due time, boiv 
“ kuntala upon the hank'^ of ihe iiver, 

** IMaliui, among the deligluful snowy 
“ inouutdiiis. She laid the new-born in- 
“ laiit near the river, and, as her purpose 
“ was now effected, she presently returu- 
“ ed to the mansion of India. 

“ Certain birds of prey, called Sakun- 
' tas,§§ perceiving an infant lying asleep 
‘ in the midst of those uninhabited 
‘ wilds, the haunt of lions and tiger.", 

‘ guarded it around, lest those beasts of 

* prey, which are greedy of flesh, should 
‘ devour it. Going to the river to per- 
‘ form my ablutions, (continued Kamva,} 

* there I discovered this child sleeping in 

* the midst of a solitary, but delightful 
‘ grove, surrounded by a flock of Sakun- 

“ tas : I took her up, and having carried 


for which there arc no less than eighteen names, 
most of them in cotnioon use. 

H Sakiint<is. Vuiturts. 


Dushwanta and Halcatilald. 
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“ her to my abode, I placed her in the 
same situation, as if she had been my 
own daughter. In the ordinances of 
“ our law are mentioned three d^rees of 
** fathers, namely, that of him who be- 
getteth, of him who granteth life, and 
“ of him who feedeth with bread. Now 
** because she was protected by those 
birds, which we call Sakuntas, in the 
midst of an uninhabited forest, I was 
induced to bestow on her the name of 
SakuntaU. Know, O holy man, that 
“ Sakuntala is thus my daughter; and 
“ thus doth the virtuous Sakuntala re- 
** spect me as her father.** 

“ This, continueci Sakuntala, is the story 
of my birth, and in this manner, O king 
of men, know that I am the daughter of 
the pious Kanwa. I consider Kaiiwa as 
my father, not having known my natural 
father. Thus, O king, have I related 
the story of my birth, just as it was re- 
peated before me.” 

It is very evident, (said Dushwanta,) 
from what thou hast told me, O happy 
maiden, that thou art born of the regal 
and military order.* Consent to be iny 
bride, fair damsel, and instruct me how 
I shall serve thee, and I will pre.sently 
bring thee a necklace of gold, and cloths 
of the finest texture, and ear-rings set in 
gold, decked with gems of various climes, 
with ornaments for the breast and arms, 
and costly furs. Yield to be uiy wife, aud 
that moment my whole kingdom shall be 
thine : come, beautiful, timid maid, let 
us be united by the Gandharva'h nuptial 
tie, for of all the modes of marrying, the 
Gandharva i'se-steemed the best.** 

Sakuntala modestly replied — “ Sir, my 
father is gone hence fioin the hermitage 
to fetch some fruit. — Stay for him awhile, 
and perhaps he himself will give thee my 
hand.** Dushwanta then said — “ Fault- 
less fair one, 1 am too anxious to possess 
thee, who art so greatly endowed ; and 
know that now it is for thee alone I wait, 
to whopi I have lost my heart I Seeing 


♦ Thai thou an born of the regal and military 
order. Dushwanta makes this observation, be- 
cause, had she, as he first suspected, been the 
daughter of a Urahman, it would not have been 
lawful for litm to have married her. Her natural 
father, as has been seen, was originally of the 
military order; and. though he took upon him- 
self the Brahmanhood, he seems not to have been 
admitted b> that order. 

t Gindharva, a derivative from Gandharva, a 
,.elcst>al singer. 

Asiatic Journs^---^o. 19. 


that thou art without kindred, thou art, 
by the divine law, competent to dispose 
of thyself — Now there are eight modes of 
marriage, distinguished by the law, thus 
briefly denominated : Brahma, Daiva, Ar- 
sha, Prajapatya, Asoora, Gandhan^a, 
Rakshasa, and Paisacha.J Of these, Ma- 
nu, who is called Svvayambhu, hath de- 
clared, that the four first modes are law- 
ful for the priesthood, and the first six, in 
due order, for the nobility. The Rak- 
shasa is likewise said to be proper for the 
regal order ; but the Asura i.s appointed 
for the merchants and mechanics. Of 
the five first, three are said to be lawful, 
and two unlawful. The Pais^cha and the 
Asum are at no time to be adopted. Ac- 
cording to this ordinance is the path of 
the law to be pursued. Suspect not but 
that both the Gandharva and the Rfik- 
shasa modes are lawful for the regal aud 
military order, and may, without doubt, 
be used, eitlier separately or together. 
Thus, O beautiful maiden, thou, being 
full of love, art competent to become the 
wife of me, who am also full of love, 
according to the Gandharva marriage 
rites.’* 

Sakuntala then said— If such be a 
lawful way, and if I am my own mistress, 
and free to bestow my hand, hear the con- 
dition of my rousent, and promise to per- 
form faitlifiiily what I now in private ask 
— that the child which may be the fruit 
of our union be appointed Yuva-r(ija,§ 
heir to thy dominions. — 1 tell thee truly, 
great king, if what I ask be granted, our 
union may be accomplished.” 

The king, without waiting to consider, 
eagerly replied : “ Let it be so \ and I will 
“ etenlniitg thee to in) own city, be- 
“ cause thou art woitliy ; and tliis I pro- 
‘‘ luise faithfully to perform.” Having 


t Brihma, Daiva, &c. E^cli of thae eight 
modes of marriage i# described in h digest of 
moral and religious clutie*. ordained for the Four 
Tribes rrspectivcly, attributed to Manu Sway- 
ambhn, and entitled Minava-*mriti.?4»tr». 
The G&ndana marriage in that work i# thus 
described. '* The union of a virgin, andtheoh- 
«* ject of her choice, of themselves by mutual 
** consent, is understood to be the GAndharvm 
“ mode; It is an union which is the off-.i‘..r.g of 

*• love.’* 


I Yuva-riua, A title giren to the person who 
1 named to succeed the wyr..ng pimce. itmeaDs 
’’oiine-Klng. 

Vot. IV. c 
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.'said this, he tcok the virtuous maiden by 
both her hands, and tiiey were united in 
the bonds of mutual love,— And, when 
he had appeased her troubled mind, he 
took his leave, civing her repeated assur- 
ances, that he would send an escort 
to conduct her to his palnce. With this 
promioc, the king departed, thinking of 
Kanwa, and what he might do when he 
should be informed of what bad come to 
pass ; and with his thoughts thus employ- 
ed, he entered his capital. 

Soon after the departure of Dushyanta, 
the holy Kanwa returned to the heriui- 
rage ; but SakuntalA was so asliamed, 
that she could not venture into the pre- 
sence of her father, until Kanwa, who 
was endued with a divining knowledge, 
and inspired by the fervour of rcUgioti, 
looked at her with a prophetic eye, and 
thus cheerfully addressed her — “ O fortu- 
nate woman, the union which thou hast 
th\s (lay formed with a laau in private, 
although thou hast not consulted me, is 
not contrary to the divine law ; the Gand- 
haiva mode of marriage is pronounced 
the best for the military order* it is said 


to be the private union of a pair, whos# 
loves are mutual, without the repetition 
of prayers and invocations. Diishwanta, 
whom thou hast chosen to be thy lawful 
husband, is a man of high degree, of an 
exalted mind, and just and religious prin- 
ciples. 'I’hy son shall be an illustrious 
progenitor, and a mighty one upon th* 
earth. He shall inherit the whole world, 
w'hose limits are the ocean ; and when he 
shall go forth against the foe, his army 
shall always be victorious.” 

When the holy man had done speaking, 
Sakuiitaia relieved him of his burden , 
and when she had put away the fruits 
which he had collected, and refreshed him 
by washing his feet, she thus addressed 
him— “ 1 pray thee let thy favour be 
shewn unto the most exalted king Dush* 
wanta, whom. I have cIio.«en for my lord, 
and uuto all those who are his compu- 
nions and friends.” Kamva replied— 
“ On thy account, Sakuntala, who att 
worthy of ray favour, I consent ; and 
maystask of me any other boon tby hear* 
is most anxious to obtain,” 

{To-be concluded in ou}' next. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHINESE WRITERS 

RELATING TO 

THE PERIOD WHEN THEIR CHARACTERS WEUL 
INVENTED. 


Btj fViUiam Htittmann. 


Several European literati have placed 
the invfnti(ui of the Chinese characters in 
the reign of Hoang ty, but Chinese au- 
thors mention their invention at an ear- 
Irt peiiocl. 

In the second pace of the introduction 
fotheTorig Kieii lanyao, an abridged his- 
tory of Cliina, containing the fabulous 
ages, the invention of kimtted cords for 
promulgating laws is ascribed to Souy 
jin chy, and the invention of writing to 
Ssehoangeby, his srreefesor ; but in the 
reign of Tsuu lou chy, it is remarked, 
page 3, that knotted cords were used in 
every reign to Chin nong's inclusively. 
The invention of writi»'c: is described in 
i)i« follow'ing manner, nave 3, S'-e boaug 
ch\s, orTsani ty.<, prorwr name was Hie, 
lit loin, rNu the nur Lo, a tortoise 


bearing writing on its shoulders, Blue 
letters on a red shell, Tsang ty receiveti 
it. Afterwards examining heaven and 
earth’s imitations, looking up he saw tht 
constellation Ko.iey and the circle 
curves properties ; looking down he saw 
the tortoise's variouslines, bird's plumages . 
mountains and rivers appearances, ai.1 
then invented writing. When writing 
was invented heaven rained grain and the 
demons lamented in the night. 

TheTong kieu kang mo history of Chins 
coniiuenccs with Fo hy. After noticing 
his tracing the 8 Koua, it states, page 2. 
that he invented writing to substitute for 
knotted ^ords iu the promulgation of 
laws . — 3, it cites from the Ouai ky 
hi&toM, (h.u to commemorate a dragon 
torse’s Tall) ing from Chouy in the river 
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Ho, the emperor appointed Tchu Siana, 
whom he named Fey long chy to make 
characters. 

The inveation of cliaracters by Fo hy 
is corroborated by a citation from the Ocy 
so tsc VOUCH, a treatise on the origin of 
the characters in the 81st. chaptei of 
the r.ncyclopedia Tsicn Kio ku lony 
ehou. Pao hy chy [Fo hy) receiving a 
splendid dragon as a prognostic, made 
dragon characters ; Chiu nong, because a 
heautiful stalk of rice, bearing eight ears, 
towered above its companions, made rice 
ear characters ; Hoang ty, because he saw 
a brilliant cloud, made cloud characters. 
Kirchcr has published specimens of these 
characters in the China Iliustrata, and 
CEdipus .i'gyptiacus, copied from the Ouan 
pao tsueu chon Collection of 10,000 va- 
luable3. 

In Kong ngan koue's preface to the 
Chou King it is stated, page 1, that Fo hy 
Chin nong md Hoang t;/s books are the 
tlirec fen called Ta tao the great science. 

The Tong kicn Kang mo, declares, page 

a, that Yen ty chin nong chy first culiivat- 

p,t the five species of grain, e.\amined 
one bundled plants and made medicines. 
Ati extract from the Ouai l;y, inserted in 
thccomioentaryon tins text, meutioiisthat 
Yen ty in one day 's exaniinatioti discovered 
seventy iio.xious plants and their anti- 
dotes, and afterwards made a book of 
preset iptions for curing the people's mala- 
dies which was the foundation of the 
art of medicine. Page 10, text. Hoang 
ty appointed six counsellors and two bis- 
toriogiapliers. Coinmeutary Kouan 
says, that the Emperoi made Tsang hie 
the Itlt hand histoiian, Tsu Song the 
right hand historian ; Tsaiig hie seeing 
birds and aiiimahs traces forming a kind of 
figures, made cltaractei s. liianoteiNau 
Siuen quotes fiom the Ouai ky that Ssc 
hoang chy is Tsang ty, his proper name 

was Hie, and lie invented characteis ; m 

another part it states that Hoang ty ap- 
pointed Tsang liis left hand historian 
and he maile characters ; 1 caiiiiot ascer- 
tain which is right, or it Tsang hie ma.le 
them beiore Fo hy ; again it says Fo hy 
invented writing, when he finished trac- 
ing the Kona he made characters; why 
should the first literati have lines and not 
characters ? The age being distent and 
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the liistory dubious, I cannot reconcile the 
diifiTences. 

Asketcb ofTsansbie^slifein the fourth 
hi.storical and biographical volume of the 
Enqclopedia Louy ehou san tsay touhoey, 
page 4, relates tliathe was born with four 
eyes in Hicn yonen’s (Hoang ty’s) time, 
who appointed foi left and liglit hand his- 
torians for compiling history, Tsang liie 
andTsou Song, (Tsang hie) executing Ids 
commission, first (observed) birds traces 
and made cliaracters, then heaven rained 
grain aud the demons lamented in tlie 
night; people have since asserted that 
hie invented writing, but tiiere wasw'i it- 
lug in Fo hy’s time which was tiie first of 
all the kinds of cliaracters. Hie merely 
augmented and improved his WTiting. 
The Tchouen ehou youen kyf history of 
the ancient characters, which probably 
contains a disseitation on the origin of 
the Cliincse cliaracters in its preface, and 
the Desciipuon of Moukden in 32 kinds 
of Chinese and Tartaric characters to 
w'liich it is prefixed, being deficient in the 
English public libraries, I am necessi- 
tated to cite tliO tianshit on and transcripts 
in the Oiigine dcs diHcrentcs sor es de 
caracteres Clnnols, in Amiot's Eloge de !a 
ville de Mo.iUden par I’Einpereur Run 
long and Hager’s caiacteres auciensin the 
monument de Vu. 

The cliaracters invented hy Fo hy Chhi 
nong and Hoang ty, aredeaciibed pp. 180, 
141, and 160, of the Origine des carac- 
tcres Cliiuois, romiuled by the most cmi- 
Chiuese literati, and specimens are given 
by Dr. Hager, Numbers 24, 7, and 15. 

I am completely aware of the uncer- 
tainty of the early Chinese history, but 
as the hi>tory of Hoang ty rc'^ts on the 
same authorities aiul is no butler authen- 
ticated than ilie hibior) of his predeces- 
sors, I am unwilling to reject tlic nuim^- 
rous formal atiestatious of the invention 
of writing betore his leign, and implicitly 
adopt an as^eriion incidentally introduced 
into the coni menlary on his appointing an 
historiographer, especially as that apiHiiul- 
ment implies the previous existence of 
writing. 


. See Inschrift toYO tlberieUt .«<! erWin 
.gn Julius von Klap.-gth. 
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A C CO f NT 


CJuLV, 


OF AN 

ADMIRABLE CEMENT USED IN PERSIA. 

Extracted fronvtht Letters of a British Officer in Persia during a Journey 
through Persia, Georgia, and Russia, to England, in 1808. 

(From the Calcutta Magazine.) 


“ In waudering over tlie ruins of this 
famed city, (Ispahan) amid all those archi- 
tectural remains, so profusely scattered 
over this woe-struck land, I have ever 
admired the uncommon durability of a 
dark coloured composition, used in the 
structure of those edifices. 

“ By close observation in any one ett- 
teut of ruin, the gradual progress of a slow 
decay may be traced with sufficient regu- 
larity. I have, I believe, done so, and 1 
have certainly .admired the sturdy resis- 
tance of all atmospheric action, so plainly 
evident in the dark and rugged surface of 
the old baths, cascades, and aqueducts,— 
which have yielded but slowly, and this 
only to the persevering and vigorous at- 
tacks of time. 

“ This composition, in its most perfect 
state, in covered spots, presents the ap- 
pearance of highly polished jet, and in 
other placc.s, the walls appear to be gra- 
dually wearing down with a sharp summit 
and a broad uninjured base. The first 
symptoms of siiffrihig are di-coveied in a 
tarnished and cloiided appearance ot the 
surface, whence it passes to a coni|)lete 
obscuration, a gradual roughening, in- 
creased ruggetluess, and the commencc- 
mentofadark grey hue of the .«urf.u;c. Even 
at this stage, and in the most exposed si 
tuations, the decay is slowly and with 
difficulty effected, for the bare grey front 
remains long indented with deep inequali- 
ties, overtopped with narrow annular 
boundaries, formed of an aggregate more 
perfectly white and compact than the 
lower surfaces — these irregular projec- 
tions are now in turn worn to a level with 
the bases of the pits or indentures, before 
another flat stratum of the softer sub- 
stance can be exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, and thus, in an endless series 
almost, the particles of the aggregate are 
gradually separated and mixed with the 
soil. 

" It appears to me clear from every en- 
quiry I We made ou this curious and in- 


teresting subject, that a composition of 
the same materials and manufacture is at 
this day applied as effectually to the same 
purposes. — The appearance of it in a state 
of perfection, whether in the ancient or 
comparatively modern structure, and the 
oral tradition of the country as far as it 
can extend, decidedly pronounce them to 
be the same. 

“ Here are two baths, one in the quar- 
ter of Beetlabad, and the other in the 
palace of Chehelsitoon, hotli of the reign 
of Abbas I., of the dyn<asty of Sejac, and 
both in the highest state of preservation. 
They were erected at the cost of two 
white eunuchs of that prince, named 
Abee Koolu Agha, and Khosro Agba, of 
rank Klio ojah Bashu. 

“ The first is kept constantly warmed 
for public use, at the rate of five pice per 
head. 

“ These are only two hundred yearsold 
— -the plan of Sherar affords e.xamples 
much older, and in shoit, from personal 
inspection of the rem.iina of some build- 
ings in my loate, a tew tombs and some 
wells which are of acknowledged an- 
tiquity, and from the accounts of .some of 
tlieohle.-t and mo.st intelligent merchants 
who havetravclledover the wdiole country, 

I do not hesitate to believe, that the same 
composition has been in use fiwm the time 
of the first Tartar Princes of Persia, pos- 
terior to the Muhomadan conquest. 

“ If you consider, that all these vener- 
able remains have been exposed during a 
succession of ages to all the variations of 
temperature, from 123"' Fahrenheit, to 
the mercuriiil freezing point, you may de- 
duce sufficient evidence in proof of the 
justice of my admiration of this composi- 
tion.” 

In another letter he writes as follows : 

“ Tiike two parts of lime fresh from the 
kiln, one of finely sifted woodashes— 
water, and the pappus, or the luxuriant 
downy appendage of the seeds of a species 
of sanbaruB, as mochas may be sufficient 
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to reduce the compound to the consistence 
of slightly congealed honey or oil. The 
lime is to be slaked by a slight .sprinkling 
of water, and the portions measured out, 
A proportionate number of labourers are 
now to be employed for at least forty- 
eight hours without intermission, in 
thoroughly incorporating the ingredients. 
This is beaten with a small mallet in the 
right hand with quick light strokes, while 
with the left the mass is constantly raked 
to and fro, to prevent the hardening of the 
particles, should too much water have 
been used in slaking the lime. If on the 
contraxy small nodules of limestones 
should be di-^rovered, water is again 
sprinkled, and the proce.ss of beating and 
agitation followed up till the ingredients 
are reduced to a finely pulverized and well 
mixed heap. Tlie temperature of the mass 
during this prepaiation, is much above 
blood heat. On the third, or, at most, 
the fourth day, the compound is prepared 


of the proper consisteocs by the addition 
of a sufficient quantity of water and the 
pappus ahovementioned ; and if intended 
to line a reservoir, it is applied to the 
thickness of three or four inches, and if 
to the raising a foundation, to the thic'k- 
ncss of half au inch on the intervals of the 
bricks ; for other purposes, to the thin- 
ness of the third of an inch, 

‘‘ The cement is now left to harden saf- 
ficieutly to beai* the suction of a glass or 
stone polisher, of the shape of a globe, 
fastened at the poles. While hardening, 
it is often inspected by the mason, not 
only to ascertain the extent of induration, 
but also to clear from tlie smface of the 
work a quantity of water which is copious- 
ly collected in the form of congealed va- 
pour. The polishing is continued till it 
bears the brightness of a mirror, and be- 
comes of the consistence of the hardest 
flint, though not so brittle.'* 


ON THE USE OF LIME AND ALKALI 

IS 

DYING WITH INDIGO. 


Indigo has so strong an affinity for 
cloth as to render unnccessaiy any mor- 
dant. But lime and alkali, as employed 
in dying with indigo, are not to be con- 
sidered as mordants ; but merely as afford- 
ing a solution of the colouring matter, 
and, by cleansing the cloth from oil and 
other sordes, they enable the solution to 
enter and intimately combine with tlie 
substance of the clotli. Tliese are con- 
ditions absolutely necessary to the per- 
manency of the dye. 

Indigo has a strong affinity for oxygen, 
which it gieedily abstiaacts from the at- 
mosphere. Unless deprived of its oxy- 
gen U is insoluble in vvaler, its only tiue 
menstruum being sulphuric acid. A mere 
infusion of the plant, tlierefore, can afford 
at best but a partial susiiension in the 
water of the pollen or colouring matter. 
Even add lime or au alkali, unle-ss you 
also abstract the oxygen of the Indigo, 
still no perfect solution takes place. A 
piece of cloth therefore immersed in either 
of these preparations would merely receive 


the small quantity of colouring matter, 
extracted by this method, ou its surface, 
from which it might easily be dislodged. 

Two common methods of dying with 
Indigo (the first commonly used for liaen 
and cotton, the second for wool or »ilk5 
Sufficiently illustrate this. 

Ist. — ^To Indigoand quicklime ia water, 
is added sulphate of iron, or some metal- 
lic sul|iliuret having a greater affinity fat 
oxygen tlian lias the basis of Indigo. The 
green oxide of iron, liberateil by pact of 
the lime, seizes ou the oxygen ot the lu- 
digo; that substance is then dissolved by 
the remainder of the lime. 

2d. — I'o Indigo in water is added braa, 
or some other vegetable substance, which 
readily undergoes fermentation. Durlag 
this process, the Indigo parts with its 
o.xygen ; and, by adding an alkali or lime, 
is dissolved. 

This last also in part determmes the 
point concerning the plant whilst ferment - 
iag in the rat. Penaaneacy might, he ob- 
tained from soch a dye, bnt iw bril- 
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liancT so impaired by the large portion of 
impurities combined with it, as to render 
it of little value. The colour imparted 
would be what dyers term “ Burnt Indi- 
go nor could these imparities, I ima- 
gine, be easily separated ; excepting by 
the common method of precipitating the 
colouring matier. Another great objec- 
tion to either method, would be the diffi- 
culty of producing any required shade. 

Woad, the Indigo of England, is never, 
I believe, even where the fresh plant is 
readily procurab'e, used, excepting when 
reduced to a substance nearly similar to 
the Indigo of commerce. 

Respecting the use of lime and alkali ; 
one of these is, I believe, in general suf- 
ficient. Quicklime, in general, in the two 
abovementioned methods. An alkali and 
alum in the process of dying with the 
sulphuric solution of Indigo. 


The natives of this country in general 
use the second method abovementioned. 
The vegetable substance which tliey prefer 
is a decoction of the seeds of the Cassia 
Tora, or oval leaved Cassia, in conjunction 
with lime and an impure sod.i. 

Perhaps a superior kind of Indigo 
might be collected, in .‘small quantitie.^, by 
carefully gatlieiing the plants, and agitat- 
ing them sufficiently in a large portion of 
water, so as to separate the fine pol- 
len merely from the leaves By ailcwing 
this to stand the pollen might be ea-^ily 
collected and if necessary again washed in 
more water with perliaps the additioii of 
a little alkali, to cleanse it from all impu- 
rities. The remainder of the pLint might 
then undergo the usual process for ex- 
tracting the common Indigo of com- 
merce. 


NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

Hi) .1//*. Chitpinan,^(Continue(Ifrom p. odo, roZ. III.J 


Tilts circumstanced, I think there is 
little probability of Ins executing the 
projects mentioned at our coiifeience. I 
rather conclude, wliile the Tonquinese 
possess the finest provinces to tlie north- 
ward, with an old claim to the whole 
country,* and his attempts arc biitflcd 
Bpon Donai, that he has more reason to 
dread the loss of his pieseiit possessions, 
than to flatter himself with the hope of 
future conquests. 

About two degrees to the north of Qui- 
nioii, lies an island called Pulo Canton ; 
and between thirty and forty minutes 
north of this, another named Pulo Cain- 
pella; the latter possesses a convenient 


* After the great Kefolmion which made the 
Tartars masters of the empire of China, the 
western provinces threw off iJieir allegiance, and 
were formed into a kingdom under a prince whose 
descendant now reigns in Tonquin. A colony 
frem thence, about the bcgioningof the lith cen- 
tnry, possessed themselves of Cochin China, 
having driven the original inhabitants back to the 
mnontains, and after long and bloody struggles 
with tbeTonqiimese, who still consider them as 
rebels, became independent. 


place for the ships toanc'.or in, and other 
advaiuagos, which made the French sonic 
yvais ago send a vessel with a letter 
fiom the king, accompanied by rich pre- 
sents, orFenng to purclid&e it from the 
GoicrnnieiJt of Cocliiii China. The offer 
was, however, wisely lefused. 1 believe 
it would now be at the service of any 
nation who would be at the trouble of 
taking possession of it. Upon the conti- 
nent opposite to this island, is the en- 
trance to a river by which the junks go up 
to Faifo; and there is a branch of it 
which falls into the harbour of Tiiron. 

We anchored in Turon bay rio’ 2d of 
August, and found here four Macao ^e!^- 
scls. lu a few days after they weie join- 
ed by another. There had also been a 
small Spanish snowtradiug upon the coast 
this .season. The Portuguese of Macao 
buy up the refuse of the Canton roaiket 
after the departure of the Europe and 
Indian ships, which they hitherto dis- 
posed of in Cochin China to great advan- 
tage; but this year they complained much 
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of their losses an-l of the impositions they 
had suffered. Ha' ing obtained the per- 
mission of the Mandarine, I hired a toler- 
able bouse ill the village of Turon. It is 
built upon the hanks of a river falling into 
the harbour, to th • south-east, and com- 
municate®, as I before ob-serred, with tlie 
river of Faifo. There liad* been several 
large and good houses here, but most of 
them were destroyed in the troubles. The 
banks of the river were cultivated with 
rice, brenjall®, and some sweet potatoes. 
The country farther back seemed entiiely 
ueglected, covered, however, in several 
place®, with gioves of oranges, limes, 
jack«', plantain®, and bamboos, in most of 
which were the remains of dwelling- 
houses. When 1 bad been here three or 
four days, the Mandarine who governs 
tlie {irovince of Cham, on the part of 
Ignaac, came down the river, attended by 
four gallics rowing between forty or fifty 
oars each, and landed at a house on the 
opposite side to where I lived. Tlie same 
day he sent to know when he should wait 
ou me. I chose, however, to be first to 
make this compliment, and crossed the 
river in one of his gallies for that purpose. 
He received me in great form, himself 
seated upon a bench placed on an emi- 
nence, the lesser Mandarines and soldiers, 
to a considerable number, rau^cd on each 
side of him. I presented to him the pass- 
port I bad received horn tlie king, wliich 
he respectfully stood up to hear read, and 
then welcomed me to Tnrou. This was 
the Maadarine with whom the dispute 
had happened the preceding year. 1 beg- 
ged thercfoie be would inform me how it 
liad aiisen, and the caireof liis severity to 
the people who had l.dien into his bauds. 
He lepiied, that Uic cominamier of iho 
English sliip had bt-Cii prevailed on, by 
some r.IaiidarjLcs of the former govern- 
ment, then in arms at Turon, to assi’-t 
them with men and arms ; and that the 
ship’s boat beiiig sent up the river with 
them, had heen attacked by hi> people 
and taken : that some of the crow we. e 
1 iilcd, ?ome jumped into the rivti ai.d 
were ciov.ned, and some fied to the 
woods where they perished with hu.igcr. 
He then gave me a license for uadin^, 
atrictly enin.ning all persons to pay for 
what lltey p;i--cha‘'ed, aud in nowncto 
Pio>®t or ill tii ,'t us nr oui nuenriani', 
upon yai.n of hcir.g levcic'; punished. The 
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misfortune was, we could not find any 
bodycap.ible of purchasingiu the province. 
Alter he had given me an invitation to 
visit him at Faifo, I took my leave, here- 
turning the same night. 

The thirteenth 1 set out for Faifo in a 
small galley, furnished by the Mandarine 
of Turon. We left the village between six 
and seven iu the evening, and reached 
Faifo about nine o'clock the next morn- 
ing. It was a pleasant serene-night, the 
water perfectly smooth, no noise to be 
heard but the regular strokes of our oars ; 
and a song, not de®titute of harmony, 
from the row^r.®. Listening to this, and 
chatting amongst ourselves, we gradually 
fell asleep ; and when we vveie awakened 
at the places the galley stopped at, to give 
an account of who we were, it was only 
to be relullcd to a like picasitig repose. 
Ou one of these occasions we were not 
a little alarmed ; — on opening our eyes 
we found otirselvc® under a high mouu- 
tain, part of which inipeuded over the 
river, and seemed ready to tumble and 
bury us under its mins- Returning by 
(lay, wo found this place really curiotts. It 
was a large mountain of white marble, 
situated on a low plain close to the water- 
side, unconnected with any of the distant 
hills. We could perceive several cracks 
and bole.® in the body of the mountain, 
and round It were lying some vast frag- 
ment?., which we concluded to have been 
sep.iratcd fiom it. Tlie eye in wandering 
over it, piesented thefanry with the idea* 
of pillars, houses, towers, &;c. Near it 
were a few huts, inhabited by stone-cut- 
ters. I did not see any other .specimens 
of their ingenuity than pestles and mor- 
teis of different sizes. Probably the mar- 
ble v-iis founciiy applied ti) a ni«>re exfen- 
sheu'-e. Ouarinjugat we weis 

suiprised to find tiic u'CLiit ruin.suf a 
large city, the sUccts laid out on a icjii- 
lar plan, paved v\ith fiat -^tone, and well 
built brick hou®es on each ;:l(l''. Hut alas 1 
there vv;is now little mOiC lemaining than 
tl 0 ot tvvard wliich, in al'ew 

plaat"', vo'i in'jlil behold a V. ret i-h, who 
fun.viL, was the pi.. -cssci of a palace, 
■•.helteiing liimsclf Irotn the weather in a 
miserable hut of siiaw and hambm-.** 


* Tt WE' o.l.rn a td tit 4tro\(d by one ofignaac's 
e.ner.la. rcfaciLniii wts a p'ar<- .if very 
'd'. CM cirtori c'l s p-’r. cinnamcM, 

[f-.r 4.C. h'JMdrccIi (if jurki 
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Of tlte few edifices left entire was a 
wooden bridge built upon piles, over a 
narrow arm of the river, with a tiled roof, 
Tile temples and their wooden gods were 
no further molested, than by being robbed 
of their bells, which I understood the pre- 
sent usurper liad seized with the purpose of 
coining them into money. After refresh- 
ing ourselves at Faifo, I set oat for the 
Jldatidarine*s residence, which I reached 
in about five Iwurs. The course of the 
river from Turon to Faifo was a little to 
the e^tward of south. It now seemed to 
spread all over the country in a great 
number of branches. Near this house 
was a very populous village, wliere I pro- 
cured some pine-apples and jacks, both 
excellent in tlieir kind. Over the river 
in this place, about fifty yards broad, was 
a floating biitlge of bamboo hurdles. Here 
I was obiived to leave thegalley, and pro- 
ceed by land in my net for about two 
miles througli paddy fields. The Man- 
darine's house, like several others I saw, 
was within an inclosure, formed by driv* 
icg strong stakes into the ground, inter- 
mixed with bamboos growing ; and for 
some distance round it short pointed bam- 
boos were driven obliquely into the 
ground, as if designed to keep off cavalry. 
JBeveral good chevaux de frize were laying 
about in different places. The bouse was 
spacious, partly consisting of brick, and 
pai'tiy of thatch and bamboo. He was 
almost as well attended as his master 
Ignaac. Several of his people were well 
dressed, and had sw'ords in their bands, 
the hilts and scabbards ornamented with 
plates of beaten gold. IVIy conversation 
with tlie Mandarine was but short. I 
was informed that he was an Illiterate 
man, and had the character of being cruel 
and oppressive. An instance of cruelty 
and perfidy was related to me at Faifo. 
There wasacertain distant relation of the 
royal family w ho lived in disguise in that 
part of Cochin China possessed by the 
Tonquinese, with whom this Mandarine 
had some acquaintance. He made it a 
pretence to send him a pressing invitation 
to come and reside under his protection, 
with his family and dependents, not only 
as.SQring him of personal protection, hut 
promising him his friendship. The poor 
man, deceived by these specious profes- 


sions of personal regai d, set out with his 
wife, his children, and the rest of his fa- 
mily, to a considerable number. When he 
arrived in Turon bay, he procured an ex- 
peditious conveyance to the Mandarine's 
residence, leaving his family to follow him 
in their boats. He was received by the 
Mandarine apparently with the highest 
marks of satisfaction and regard. They 
partook of a repast together, and when it 
was finished, the Mandarine told him that 
his attendants would conduct him to a 
house he had prepared for his reception ; 
but lie bad no sooner passed the threshold 
than he was seized by the soldiers, aud had 
his head immediately severed from his 
body .To conclude the scene as he had begun, 
he went on board ou£of his gallics to meet 
the family, who were on their way up 
to town ; ami as soon as he had reached 
their boats, be instantly caused the w’o- 
men and children to be bound together 
and thrown into ilie river, seizing all that 
they had brought with them for his own 
use. I was aftenvards assured that I ran 
the greatest risk in trusting myself in the 
power of this man, who no fai ther obeyed 
the orders of Ignaac than they answered 
his own purposes. This 1 had some sus- 
picion of at our interview ; for the king 
having desired to have some articles which 
were in the Jenny, I told him I would 
prevail on the captain to deliver them to 
his Mandarine at Turon, if be would write 
to him to receive and pay for them. I 
mentioned this circumstance, and be ac- 
knowledged the king Iiad done so ; but 
said if he made any purchases they would 
be on his own account. Finding nothing 
to detain me at Faifo, and indeed not 
being altogether satisfied that we were 
secure there, I staid only one day and re- 
turned to the vessel. It was now the 15th 
of August, at which time we had warm 
dry weather with a few light showers. 
But the latter end of this month rain 
began to fall frequent and heavy, and 
the wind to blow strong from the south. 

On my arrival on board the Amazon, 

I was visited by a Portuguese merchant, 
just come from Hue,* the capital of 
Cochin China. He acquainted me that 
he was charged with a verbal invitation 
to me from the Tonquinese Viceroy to 
proceed tliither ; aiui to dispose of any 


which resorted thhhei fiom al! liie iea-coast of 
rhma and Japan. 


t Hue lies In lat. 17 deg. 30 min. north. 
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articles of trade we might have remainiDg. 
I have omitted to mention that I had dis- 
patched my writer, accompanied by Mr. 
Moniz with a letter to the Tonqumese 
Mandarines requesting this favour. He 
saiil it had not been received when he 
came away ; nor had the Mandarine any 
intimation of my design of going, but hail 
sent this invitation entirely of bis own 
accord. I determined therefore not to 
wait for an answer as the weather began 
to grow bad, and the Pnrtugnese informed 
me, I might procure any kind of refresh- 
ment there, and pass my time more agree- 
ably then where I was, till tlie sea- 
son would admit of ray proceeding 
to the southward. Hearing that there 
was but a very small depth of water 
upon the Bar of Hue Hirer, I proposed 
to the commander of the Jenny to go in 
his vessel which might give him an oppor- 
tonityof disposing of his investment. He 
consented and leaving the Amazon in 
Turon Bay, I embaikcd with Mr. Bay- 
ard the eighteenth of August, the Doctor 
was so good as to remain with Captain 
Macdcnnan who was dangerously ill; 
I prevailed with some difficulty, upon our 
Mandarine to accompany me ; he alledg- 
ed tliat he was equally apprehensive of 
the Tonquinese and Tysons, who were 
both the declared enemies of his family. 
The Portuguese merchant however ac- 
quainting me tliat the Tonquinese never 
yet put any of the royal family to death, 
but suffered them to live unmolested in 
the coQiitry, provided they made no dis- 
turbances, I at last brought him to con- 
sent. He was well known to the Portu- 
guese, to whom he voluntarily discovered 
himself; I really believe that lie had now 
contracted so strong a relisli for the Eu- 
ropean manner of living, that the utmost 
of his ambition was to go back to Bengal. 
In our way up we anchored in the Bay of 
Chimoy, which is the boundary of the 
Tonquinese possessions ; I was informed 
that grapes grew wild in the hills which 
surround this Bay; but I never saw any 
myself in the country, here [ was met by 
my writer, accompanied by a Mandarine 
with an answer to my letter, containing 
the permission of the Viceroy to proceed 
to Hue, and to bring the vessel into the 
river if we found it practicable. The 
Mandarine's name was On-ta-hia ; he 
was the offspring of a Chinese by mar- 
Asiatic Joum, — No. 19. 


riage with a Tonquinese woman. By 
trading to Canton lie had acquired some 
knowledge of the mode practised by the 
Europeans in conducting their commerce. 
Ke appeared to approve highly of our open- 
ing a trade with Cochin China, and to have 
a view of procuring the management of 
it, under the denomination of the Com- 
pany^s merchant ; I did not think it ne- 
cessary t ♦ discourage his expectation. In 
ihecoiuse of our conversation he took 
an occasion to abuse the government he 
was a member of ; and hinted if the En- 
glish thought it an object, how easy it 
would be for them to become masters of 
the country. The hook was too unskil- 
fully covered for the bail to allure, I ut- 
terly and entirely disclaimed any such in- 
tention. When we came to the entrance of 
the river, the Mandarine stationed there 
came on board in a galley, with a number 
of soldiers and umlertook to pilot the 
vessel in. She howeier was run aground, 
and remained so in some danger ; the fol- 
lowing night the tide rose here about six 
feet. 

It was two days after the ve.ssel anchor- 
ed within the mouth of the river, before I 
received permission to go up to town. A 
galley uas then sent to carry me. The 
distance from the place we lay at was 
about fifteen miles towards the sea; the 
country was sandy and barren ; advanc- 
ing the scene gradually changed. The 
lands put on every appearance of fertility ; 
and we saw the husbandmen on the 
banks, busied in cultivation ; abreast of 
the town twenty-five Chinese Junks were 
at anchor ; innumerable country boats 
were passing and repassing; and the shore 
was thronged with people. We landed at 
On -ta-hia’s liou'^c ; it was the resort of 
the Chinese, hi'' otllce consisted in re- 
porting the arrival of their Junk'^, and 
procuring them their clearance" when they 
were leaving the port ; the next day he 
carried me to the Tonquinese Viceroy. 
Before we set out, On-ta-hia desired to 
see what presents I designed for the Vice- 
roy and what for the general.* I shewed 
them to him. He approved them, but 
advised me as a friend to reserve the be?t 
articles for the latter, giving as a reason, 
that the Viceroy was a good man, who 


t The second Mandarine who ’:.iJ ih« c»>in* 
inand of the fleet and army. 

Voi. IV. D 
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leaiiy meant to befriend us, but that tlie 
favour of the general who was au eunuch, 
and of bad character, was only to be pur- 
chased by sacrificing to liis avarice. I ob- 
serv’ed that I had heard, from alike prin- 
ci pie, they offered the most costly perfumes 
to the evil being, while they totally disre- 
garded the Supreme and benevolent one. 
He allowed thecomparison to be just, and 
supported the principle they acted upon. I 
requested him to select such things aswould 
procure me a favorable reception from this 
counterpart of the infernal one. He made 
clioice amongst others of a gold repeating 
watch, set with a few small diamonds, and 
emeralds, I however took care to reserve 
an equiv'alent, which I hoped would suffi- 
ciently testify the respect I entertained for 
the virtues of the Viceroy. He resided in 
the palace of the kings of Cochin China, 
six miles liigher up the river than the 
town I landed at. The Abbe Raynal in- 
forms U3 its circumference is a league, and 
the walls of it planted with thousands of 
cannon ; this description is certainly 
heightened ; I visited it several times my- 
.selfj and apeisouwho accompanied me 
found an opportunity of examining the 
whole. The fortification is au oblong 
square, the greater sides e.xtendiiig as 
near as I could guess, half a mile; the 
lessor two thirds of that distance. It is 
formed by a retaining wall ; behind which 
a rampart of earth, ten or eleven feet 
high, was thrown up, with steps rising to 
a convenient level for the discharge of 
n)issile w'eapous- It had no embrazures, 
the guns being pointed through a kind of 
porthole, made in the bottom of tlie re- 
taining walls. The number mounted was 
about sixty; the largest nine pounders. 
For sLx or eight without the wall; short 
pointed bamboos from twelve to six 
inchejj Jong were driven obliquely into 
the ground ; beyond these was a ditch, 
eight feet wide and as many in depth ; 
fenced tvith bamboos growing, which 
was succeeded by another space with 
pointed ones driven into the ground, and 
flic whole encompassed by a low checker- 
ed bamboo rail. Tlie ground within tlie 
fort was divided by a number of back 
walls, meeting at riglit angles and forming 
squares, some were allotted to the holding 
markets ; others to granaries ; quarters 
for the soldier*, ‘’tables for elephants and 
&c. the whole was much out 


of repair, the gates of communication 
were mostly down, and the walls falling. 
The palace deserved the name of a good 
lower roomed house, a ten ace thrown up 
about six feet formed the floor. Fine 
polished pillars of wood, with stone pe- 
destals, .supported tlie beams and rafters, 
upon which tiled roofs of the different 
compartments vvTre laid, they were witli- 
out ceilings. The capitals of the pillats, 
the beams and rafters were oniaiueiited 
with carved work. Tlie building was laid 
out ill spacious verandas and private 
rooms, gradually wainscot ted in the cen- 
ter w'herc the roof was highest and admit- 
ted of making lofts above them, their fui - 
niture consisted of very few moveable.'>, 
mats spread upon the floor wUh haid 
cushions, great silken lanthorns painted 
in different colours suspended from the 
roofs, with some frames hung up agahi-t 
the pillars, containing sentences, written 
in long characters, composed the whole. 
In one of the verandas I was introduced 
to the Viceroy ; I found him swinging in 
a net hammock extended between one of 
the pillars and the wainscot of the inner 
apartments. He was a venerable old man, 
about sixty years of age, with a thin silvery 
beard, and of most engaging manners. 
His dress was plain and simple, like the 
rest of the Tonquinese, consisting of a 
loose gown, of black glazed linen, with 
large sleeves, a black silk cap on his head, 
.stiffened to a particular form, and sandals 
on his feet ; the cordiality he received 
with, and to the last apparently preserved 
towai'ds us, •'till inclines me toacquithnn 
of being voluntarily the author of the un- 
merited ill treatment we afterwards e.x- 
perieoced. He himself and others often 
hinted to me, that although the first in 
rank, lie was subject to the control of 
his colleagues. 1 acquainted him with nu 
business in Cochin China, much in the 
same terms I had made use of to Ignaac ; 
adding that the high character given ot 
his own personal virtues, and the lenirv 
and humanity, I had heard the Tonqui- 
iiesc had shewn to their vanquished ene- 
mies, had inspired me wirhso strongadc- 
sire of making him a visit, and forming a 
connection with so deserving a people, 
that, soon after my ai rival at Turon, 1 
was induced to apply for his 
to come up to the capital. 

{To be rontinu<d.} 
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CHINESE PLANTS. 


Fak* tseen youg kok u 

Hong sou hae, k. f. 

Fu chow wong, k, f. 

Ma yee wong, k. f. 

Ngun chun pak, k. f. 

Kum fung mow, k. f. 

Chun Hoang Kow, k. f. 

Fucy yong, Fe k. f. 

Tsoo ling kok, f. 

Vung Shan hong, k. f. 

N’ga Lan, k. f. 

Vu Ee wong, k. f. 

Kum pecn, k. f. 

Kin too chin, k. f. 

Ngow sik heen, k. f. 

Yung ahan wong, k. f. 

tVong tot tso, k. f. 

Tsoo fung kow, k, f. 

The foiegoiug plants are varieties of 
'he Chrysanthemum iudicuin ; kukor kok 
M is the Chinese generic term, tlie other 
names are expressive of some circum- 
stance in the flower or plant. 

Keang nam Tsoo, k. f. — aster Chineiisis. 
Nankin dark brown. 

Keang nam hong, k. f. — Nankin red aster. 
Hong cha fa— Camelli.i Japonica, red 
(lowers (the Chinese name signifies red 
tea flower). 

Foo yong— .liibiscus mutabilis, a tree of 
considerable size. 

Yong to (Canton name) sam neem (Macao 
itame) — Averrhoa carambola, a very 
beautiful tree, scarcely ever without 
flower or fruit. 

Clmnput low. — Ardisia solanacea, large 
growingTruit tree, bearing most part of 
the year. 

Kum kut— Citrus aurantium var: a beau- 
tiful variety of orange. 

Ton yow — Citrus decumana. Large Pu- 
mulo, or shaddock tree. 

Cliu sha kut — Citrus nobilis, mandarin 
orange. 

Yung Ngak you — Citrus decumana. Pu- 
mulo of Yung Ngak a town in the pro- 
vince of Canton. 


• Tiic final k as in the word pak u the pro- 
- iiieiation of Canton, the dialect of Pekin w» 
■'.iiieistand softens the sound to Pai, Stc. 


Chrysanthemum Indicum, white vehet. 

red embroidered. 

— tiger’s claw. 

horse’s ear yellow. 

white silver needle. 

golden feathered. 

— tall strong scented. 

yong fe is the iiani" uf .» 

celebrated Chinese lady. Tnc is intox 
icated. 

dark brown. 

shining red. 

Cochineal chiysanthemum. 

Imperial chrysanthemum. 

Golden fringed ch. 

New tiger’s claw ch. 

Carnation ch. 

Shining yellow ch. 

Y ellow ch. 

'Pall dark brown ch. hidicum. 

Ma tc — Elcocharis tuberosa (scirpus tube . 
rosus) one of the most esteemed wa- 
ter plants, the bulb produced at the 
root is the part used. JIaiiy acres in 
the neighbourhood of Canton are occu- 
pied in the cultivation of this vegetable. 

Fa cha fa — Camellia Japonica (larie- 
gated). 

Pak cha fa— do. (white flowere). 

Pak yok lan — Magnolia yulau. 

Suey Haong — Daphne odora 

Pak seem fa — Gardenia florida. 

Qui fa— Olea fragrans. 

Yay hop— Magnolia pumila. 

Teet che boey tong — Pyrus Japonica. 

Hum soo fa — Magnolia fuscata. 

Ho chun kut, or ho neen kut — Citrus au- 
rantium. New year orange. 

Lap niuey — Calycanthus. 

To kcun— Azalea Indica. 

Pak muey fa — Prunus sp. white double 
flowering plum or apricot. 

Tchok serra — gardenia radicans, a low 
growing shrub with fine double white 
fragrant flowers which blow in July 
and August. 

Pak tsow — Ziziphus, a deciduous fruit 
tree of low growth, seldom produces 
good fruit at Canton, is from the more 
northern provinces — Flowers April and 
fllay. 

YVong pe. — Cookia punctata, cal. !> phyl- 
i-'.-., parvus, cor. .Y petela iingulata, 

D 2 
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Stamina 10 lavanahiha, erecta. Sty- 
lus cyliiulricus, s^rossus. Germina 5 
angiilaria. 1 spcTma. A very 

liaiid?o:ne and laige growing tree is 
reckoned out* of tlie most pleasant ami 
wholesome fruits in this countiy. Flow- 
ers in March and ripens in July. 

Hak yeep li chee— Dimocarpus litchi. 

Tay tsow li chee. 

Wong pe — Cookia punctata, cal. 5 phyl- 
lus, parvus, cor. 5 petala, lingulata, 
stamina 10 invaribilia, erecta. Stylus 
cylindriciis, grossus. Germina 5 angu- 
lare. Baoca 1 sperma. This is a very 
handsome aud large growing tree, is 
reckoned one of the most pleasant aud 
wholesome fruits in this country. Flow- 
ers in March, fruit ripens in July. 

Hak yeep lichee — Dimocarpus Litchi. — 
Dark green-leaved. Cal. 1 phyllus 5 
fid. Cor. O. Stamina variant : ab 6, /. 
ad 8. Stigma 1, 2-partitnm, revolu- 
tum. Germ. 2-lobum. Bacca I sperma. 
This is a most beautiful tree, in a good 
soil becomes very large if not stinted 
by art. The fruit is in the highest es- 
timation amongst the Chine.se. This 
vju-iety is accounted one of the best. 
FI. March and April. Fruit ripens in 
July. 

fay tsow li chee.— Large coarse Li trhi. 
— This is much the most free-growing 
tree, and produces the largest fruit of 
any of the varieties. The fruit is in- 
ferior in quality to some of the other 
sorts. 

Wde chee.->-Sour-fruited Litchi, one of 
the least valued sorts. 

Lougyun — Longan.— Cal. 1-phyllus, .5 fid. 
Corolla 5-petala, parva, Staui. plei uni- 
que 8.'; Germ. 21obum aliquandoj- 
lobum. Stigma ’2-partitum, revolutum 
Bacca moiiosperma. 

This is a very large growing tree, 
produces a tolerably good fruit, but 
much inferior to the Litchi. In the 
habit, as well as in the fructificatioQ,it 
has a great affinity to Litchi, and both 
may be species of Sapiuda. Flow. 
March. Fruit ripens July and August. 

Choo kow Sagittaria affin. Sagittifolia. 
—This is an aquatic esculent vegetable 
in general cultivation and use ; is culti- 
vated ill low level grounds where a 
coustant supply of water can be ad- 
mitted to cover the ground, two, three, 
or four inches, as occasion may require, 
according to the strength of the plants. 


Plants. [JV^T, 

The bulb produced at the root is the 
edible part ; it is boiled when used. 

Nyctanthes Arbor tristi.". — This tiee is 
not the production of this part, but has 
been introduced to Macao from Bengal. 
It is a vigoious large growing tree ; its 
flowers only e.^paiid in the night, and 
are very odoriferous ; at sun-rise they 
immediately either fall off or shut up. 
Flowers in August. 

Hong yok Laii or Suu Ee — Magnolia pur- 
purea. — Red flowering Yulan, a plant 
which has been in England for some 
years. Flowers in May. 

Choo lung chow — Nepauthes distillatoria. 
— Masc. Cal. 4 phyllus reflexus. Cor. 
O. Anther® mult® connat® in globbam 
apice column®. Fern. Cal. 4-phyIlus, 
reflexus. Stig- 4. Caps oblonga, 4-lo • 
cularis. Semina multa. 

This plant grow.s naturally on some 
of the islands in the vicinity of Macao 
in moist places, by the sides of small 
rivulets. Grows from one to three, 
four, or five feet in height. 

Song ma yow — Citrus decuraana.— A va- 
riety of the Pumulo orShadock. 

Yong Kow nga. — Mitchelia Champaca. — 
This was introduced to Macao from 
Malacca, and becomes a very large and 
handsome tree. Its flowers are strongly 
odoriferous. Flowers most part of the 
hot season. 

Choo Ian, or Pak choo Ian.— Chloranthus, 
white flowers. — This plant is perhaps 
sufficiently different from C.inconspicu- 
us to constitute a new species. In the tea 
couiitiies its flowers are said to be mix- 
ed with some sorts of teas to give them 
a fine smell and flavour. Flowers in 
June. 

Oong yeep Ian, or oong sqk Ian. Aglaia 
odorata, (five-leaved variety.) — This 
delicate little shrub is one of the most 
common ornamental plants, cultivated 
in pots, and is highly esteemed for the 
fine fragrance of its flowers. Flowers 
most part of the year. 

Kow tsin tsow, or Yok yeep Ian.— Cym- 
bidioides. — This elegant species grows 
naturally on some of the islands near 
Macao, but not plentifully. Flowers 
July, August, and September. 

Hook ting-lan. Bletia Tmikcrvilli®. — 
Flowers March and ApriU. 

Tsoo-lan. Bletioidcs Hyacinthina, — 
Flowers January and February. 
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Muk Ian, Cymbidium enaifolium Epidcn- 
drum Sp.— Flowers in February. 

Sin huey pak (from Sin heuy}.— Flowers 
in February. 

Ta ching Ian. 

Tsoo Sum Ian. 

Chek me Ian. 

Kum che yok yeep Ian. 

The above varieties generally flower 
in the months of June and July. 

Fan tap cho. Goodyeroides. — This little 
plant grows wild in moist plaees on 


Dane's Island, &c. Flowers in February. 

Lok lecn kok. Trapa bicornis with green 
fruit. 

Hong leen kok. Trapa bicornis, with 
red fruit. This and the preceding are 
annual aquatic plants, and much cul- 
tivated for the sake of their nuts oi 
fruit. Their culture is ueaily the same 
as that of the Choo Kow. Tliere is an- 
other variety with black fruit, called Hii 
leen kok, the fruit of which is eaten raw, 
and is reckoned very wholesome. 


SOUBAH SINGH’S REMONSTRANCE 

TO 

aurungzebe . 


All due praise be offered to the glo- 
ries of almighty God, and the goodness 
of the adoralile Maje^^ty of the King of 
King’s, which is more conspicuous than 
the sun and moon. It is represented un- 
to the Emperor, the Lord of time and 
rpace, tliat notwithstanding I, the well 
disposed toward.^ your Majesty, by the 
accidents of my own fortunes, have been 
separated from the immediate ]»re.<cnce 
of my Lord, yet in tiie necessary duties 
of a loyal servant, as it i.s riglit and pro- 
per, 1 have ever been ready with my good 
striTices ; 'and every thought and desire of 
mine has been constantly exerted for the 
prosperity of the empire, the Prince.^, 
Lords, Rajahs, Nobles, and Governors 
of Hindustan, the chiefs of Turan, 
Hum, and Shaum, and tite inhabitants 
of the seven provinces*, and the travel- 
lers by land and sea ; of which it is highly 
probable an idea may have been commu- 
nicated to the royal heait, flowing, like 
the sea, with abundance and liberality. In 
consideration therefore of my good ser- 
vices, and the royal favours I have enjoy- 
ed, I will say a few words in which the 
interest of the prince and tlie people is 
equally concerned. Having been inform- 
ed, that, in order to wage war against me, 
)Our well wisher, so much money has 
been lavished, as to exhaust the trea- 
sury, and make it necessary to raise a 
lai^e sum in specie by way of capitation- 
tax, ill order to furnish the necessary 
supplies for the government. Health and 
prosperity to your Majesty ! The deceas- 
ed Emperor Mohammed Jillaul ud de^ 

* Kasmir, Bengal, Dakhan, fttijarat, I atior, 
Purul,and Paiiltur. 


Akbur, the founder of the empires of the 
world, the Lord of whole countries, and 
builder of kingdoms, on the throne of 
his royal palace iswued Lis commands for 
fifty-two years with ui5hia«secl justice, 
and sovereign authority ; and became the 
protector of men of every description, 
whetlier Jews or Christians. Davideao, 
orDharian, Bramin, or Suerian, the pie- 
server of the rite^, and universal friend of 
all, was honored, by the voluntary con- 
sent of all parties, with the title of Jug- 
gut <*arrow, or Guardian of Mankind. 
His Majesty also, Moliammed Noor ud 
decn, now in heaven, Jeliangir Padshaw, 
for twenty-two years extended the shade 
of his royal foot over the heads of mor- 
tals, and with a hcait for friendship, and 
a hand for business, brought happiness to 
light. His late Majesty, also called Sekan- 
der the second, for thirty-two years, 
having spread the blessed shadow of pro- 
tection over the world by the decision c.’ 
the woi Idly matters ^^f mortals, obtained 
the fruit of immortality in heaven; and 
having acquired all the marks of fortune’ 
and prosperity became the very curreri. 
term for excellence, and sign of reputa 
tion on carlli. By the blessings of these 
good intentions, and the magnificence of 
these illustrious actions of his ancestors, 
wheresoever he turned his eye, lie saw 
victory in present, and prosperity in fu- 
ture days. At that time many forts an’' 
kingdoms came into his pow'er, but in you' 
Majesty’s reign many have been finalW 
alienated, and the rest will very soon gc 
after them, since there is no cessation o’ 
ruin to the country, no stop to the deso 
lation that prevails on every side. 
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farmers aie plundered, and the revenue 
is defrauded, and the consequence is a 
deficit in the contrihutions ; and for a 
lak, or one hundred thousand rupees, one 
thousand is now collected, and for a thou- 
sand, ten only can at present hardly be 
obtained ; and the stroiiff places are all 
destroyed, and the fortresses reduced to 
sand heaps. Whenever poverty has enter- 
ed the palaces of Kings and Princes, tlie 
state and condition of the nobles may 
cosily be conceived. At this moment the 
soldiers are in rebellion, the merchant 
complaining, the mussulmans weepin?, 
and the Hindoos burning; and many in 
want of their nightly bread, beat their 
cheeks till they are red. How can the 
dignity of the empire be shewn by exact- 
ing double taxes, in this state ot the peo- 
ple, already so miserably reduced ? The 
report too at this moment is gone abroad 
from East to West, that the Kmperour of 
Hindostan degrades the honor and the 
name of the race of Timur, and, jealous 
of the Bramins, the Sanoruhs, the Jog- 
i-, Berawgis, and Sonynssee?, exacts 
a poll-tax from the sick and needy, robs 
the indigent of his platter, and the poor 
man of his cup. If the authentic word 
of God, if the heavenly book be held in 
any esteem, God is the Lord both of true 
believers, and the wild uncivilised Arab, 
cod not of Mussulmans only; and that 
flair but a point of difference between 
the infidel and the believer, is most evi- 
< ‘Mil. Though the colouring vary, the 
nuc painter that mixes it is one, and he 
i= God, Where theie is a mosque, it is to 
him that we pray, and wheie there is a 
temple of idols, tor love of him the bells 
are shaken. If we find fault with the 
religious faith of any man we contradict 
the letter of the heavenly book, if we de- 
face the picture we commit an offence 
against the painter. 


Distich . — “ Whether it he beauty, or 
deformity that you look on, put not 
the hand of obliteration upon it. De- 
fect of proportion is an inscrutable 
mystery.” 

In whatsoever light you consider a poll- 
tax, nothing can justify it. The proof of 
a just government and good police i‘< 
where a beautiful woman, decked with 
gold and jew'els, can travel from country 
to country unmolested, and in penect se- 
curity. At this time the cities are given up 
to plunder, what then must be the condi- 
tion of the desert> ? but turning away the 
eyes from the view of the subject in the 
light of justice — -a capitation-tax is a 
new and jariing regulation in Hindustan ; 
}Ctif the zeal of religion or justice be the 
point of pretext, the Kujah Ramsingh is 
the fir^t man from whom the tribute 
should be exacted, because he j> the head 
of the Hindu tribes; after him to take 
it from me your friend, your prompt obe- 
dient servant, and ivell-wisher, will be a 
matter of less diiBculty ; but to torment 
ants and flies is unworthy a man of the 
world, and true courage. It will appear 
wonderful liercafter to posterity that those 
who have eat your Majesty's salt, and 
whose business and duty it was, as guar- 
dians and tutors, to exhibit patterns of 
virtue, should have neglected to Instruct 
your Majesty in the principles of tiuth, 
which is the essence of the soul. 

The alxne spirited letter, wriitcn uy 
Jes.'iwont Singh, the Raja of Joudpoor,w 
occasioned by the attempt of Auiungzebe 
to impose a capitation tax on his Hindu 
subjects. The truths respecting the state 
of the empire which itdiscloses, illustrate, 
ia a very impressive manner, the happy 
effects of intolerance and hypocritical 
tyranny . — See more particulars in Orme's 
Historical Fragments, p, 72, 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF CEYLON. 

. /« I /.?! fioen hy some of the best informed Candiau Priests, to Questions put to 
themh/i Governor Falk, in the year 1769, respecting the Ancient Laws 
and Customs of their Country. 

{From Bertolacci’s Ceylon.) 

What laws pievailed in Ceylon A. Prince Wijaya, the eldest son of 
pu'uously to its being Rovernedbya king? the Emperor Singha-Bahu, who reigned 
Who save those laws ? When were they over the kingdom of Lala, in Dambodiva, 
jn en Are tliev m writing ? haviue embarked from his fatlier’s capita 
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(Singliapnor), nccoinpaiiieii by f.even hun- 
dred tru.stj and warlil." adherents land- 
ed in Ceylon, and became kiiie. This 
disenihai'kation took place on a Tuesday, 
at the time of the full moon, in the month 
of ,May, 2312 yeais antcced.ent to the pre- 
sent date. Prince Wijaya was nominated 
tothesovereigntybytheali-perfertBoodho, 
who, in the month of January, the ninth 
from the period of his becoming Buodlio, 
transported himself through the tiir from 
Madja Desa to Lanka (Ceylon i. On his 
aiiival, he found the island infested with 
a multitude of devils, whose place of re- 
sort was a large forest of Na trees*. 
Boodho, having placed himself in the sky 
immediately over this forest, which was 
in the centre of the island, caused siieii a 
violent tempest of wind, tain, &c. and 
such a tliick darkness, as completely ter- 
rified the devils. He then remorcil tlicm 
into an island called Giridiua, wliiclj he 
had summoned from Darabodiva Ibi that 
purpose, and which, as soon as the devils 
had been conveyed to it, lie leinamled to 
its former station. There were at that 
time no men on Lakdiwa (Ceylon) ; 
Boodho, tlierefore, preaclicd to the gods, 
who had assembled from diflferent parts 
of the i.slaud ; and having established 
them in the ordinance of his religion, 
and rendered Lakdiwa a fit habitation for 
Iminbler beings, lie returned to Damho- 
diva. The Benefactor of the World, after 
having been forty-five years Boodlio, on the 
day of his becoming Nivani, whilst re- 
posing on a couch in the garden of ftlalla 
Raja, in the city of Kuisnara, in Dambo- 
diwa, addressed himself in the following 
manner to Sakra Dewendra, who stood 
nearer to him than any of the other god.s 
of the ten thousand worlds assembled 
together upon tliis occasion : — “ !«akia,” 
.said he, “ my religion will liereafter be 
establislied in Lanka-dwepa (Ceylon) ; 
Prince Wijaya, eldest sonofKiiigSingha- 
Bahu, Emperor of the country called 
Lala, and residing at Singhapoor, accom- 
panied by seven liuudred trusty associates, 
will this day land on Laiika, and become 
King. Protect, therefore, that King, his 
adherents, and Lanka.” Sakra, after 
having received these injunctions, sent lor 
Wishnu, and, addressing the deity, whose 
colour is like that of the blue lotus, dc- 

* A tree producing ilowcr* of a fragnmi smelt, 
rftc offered ai the hhrjm uf fioc/cii><>. 


sired him to afford the necessary protec- 
tion to Ih'ince Wija\a and lus attendanls, 
and to ■^iippoit the rehtiion of Boodho, 
which was to endure for fi\e thousand 
years. In obedience to the orders of Sa- 
hra, \\ islmu inimediateiy descended to 
Lakdiwa, which he protected in the man- 
nei above stated. Thus, by the appoint- 
ment of Boodho, and with the assistance 
of tiiC infeiior deities, Prince Wijaya, 
descended from the family of the Sun, 
was the fust kine who reigned overLak- 
diua. Tambrapaini was the name of 
the city which he founded, and in which 
he icbided. — Prince Wijat a. reigned thii- 
ty-eight \eais ; and, from the coninience- 
nient of his rclen to that of the pre'eut 
King, Keili Sri, inclusive, or, according 
to the era of BoodSio, to the present year 
'2Si2 ■*, Ihis inland has been governed by 
17y kings. 

Q. What law^ are there relative to the 
succession to tlic throne ? 

w*/. The King, when his death ap- 
proaches, mav, with the concurrence of 
the ministers, deliver over the kingdom 
to his son, if lie has one j otherwise, at 
the King’s decease, the niinUters appoint 
to the .sovereignty any person of the Raja 
Waiise (Royal race) wliom tliey may be 
able to find in Ceylon. In case, however, 
this source should be exhausted, it has, 
from ancient times, been the custom of 
the great city (Candy) to send presents to 
any prince and princess of the race of the 
Sun, and professing the religion of Bood- 
ho, who may happen to be re.siding at 
Madura, or in any other of the countries 
adjacent, and to place them on the throne. 
If this is not done, a person is selected 
from amongst the nobles of the empire, 
and invested with regal power. 

Q, Is there tUi> law perniiiting the 
younger children to succeed to the tlirone, 
in prefeicnee to the elder ? 

^‘1. The succession is not regulated ac- 
cording to senioiit) , hut that piince i-* 
appointed to the so\crcignt} who is most 
eminent for wisdom, virtue, and a good 
disposition. The second son of Muta 
Suva (who reigned o\cr Lakdiwa, in the 
city of Anuradpoor), in consequence of 
his having been adorned witii these amia- 
ble qualities, obtaiucrl the sovcrrigiit), 
oxen during tlie life-tinio ef hi-' hi*,. 
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ther ; as is shewn m the book entitled 
Raja Ratuakare. 

Q. What ceremonies are observed at 
the coronation of a king? 

A. On the day of his installation, the 
Royal Mandapa X is beautifully decorated 
with all sorts of precious ornaments ; 
within that Mandapa is erected another, 
made of the hran^'hes of the Udumbara 
or Attika |j tree ; and in the centre of 
this inner Mandapa is placed a seat, made 
of the wood of the same tree ; — the King, 
covered with jewels, and invested with 
the insignia of royalty, wearing the 
sword, the pearl umbrella, the forehead- 
band, the slippers, and the Chowrie made 
of the white hairs of the Seinara’s tail, 
repairs to the above mentioned seat : a 
royal virgin, adorned with costly orna- 
ments, and holding in her hand a sea 
chank filled with river water, and open- 
ing to the right, then approaches the 
place where the King is seated, and, lift- 
ing up the chniik with both hands, pours 
its contents upon the King's head, ad- 
dressing him at the same time, in the^e 
words: — “ Your Majesty is anointed to 
rule over this whole assembly of Roha- 
tries ; may it therefore please your Ma- 
jesty to perform the duties of a Sovereign, 
and to exercise your sway with benignity 
and justice *’ — After this, the Purohita 
Bramiu (the head Bramiii), arrayed with 
ornaments adapted to the nature of his 
office, lifts up with both hands, a silver 
chank filled with river water, and, pour- 
ing its contents on the King’s head, ad- 
dresses him in the manner above men- 
tioned, and recommends him to govern 
with gentleness and justice. Then a 
principal Sita, adorned with suitable or- 
naments, taking up with both hands a 
golden chank, likewise filled with river 
water, pours the contents upon the King’s 
head, admonishes him to reign with jus- 
tice and gentleness, and to perfonn the 
established duties of a Sovereign. — ^These 
ceremonies being ended, and the King in- 
vested with the crown, the following re- 
flections ought to present themselves to 
his royal mind : — The addresses which 
have been just now made to me may be 
cbnstrued either as an imprecation or as a 


t A sort of pavilUon. 

*; This ii a tree vrhich produces fruit from the 
trunk and branches without flowering ■ the fruit 
15 like a fig, but rathe of a red colour. 


blessing ; and I am to consider the sub- 
stance and actual purport of them to be 
to the following effect: — If your Ma- 
jesty act in conformity to our suggestions, 
it is well; otherwise it is to be hoped 
that your head will split into seven 
pieces.” This subject is further treated 
of in the book entitled Maha Wanse. 

Q. Does the King possess the power of 
acting according to his own free will, in 
matters relating to the government of the 
country ? 

A. If the King be a man of great abi- 
lities, well skilled in ancient laws and 
usages, acquainted with the practices of 
former kings, and properly versed in reli- 
gious knowledge, there are some matters 
which he may decide according to his own 
pleasure; but there are likewise, many 
others wliich he cannot determine with- 
out consulting the ministers and the peo- 
ple. Any doubts which exist upon this 
subject may be resolved by a reference to 
the book entitled Maha Wanse ; wherein 
an account is given of the things which 
were done at the sole will and pleasure of 
King Prakrama Bahu, who ruled over 
Lakdhva, and resided at Polonnarnpoor ; 
as w'ell as of things done by him, after 
consulting his ministers. 

Q. Are there any estab ished laws to 
which the King is bound to conform? 

A, It Is said in the book entitled Niii 
Sastra, that the basis of all good govern- 
ment is a victory over the senses: these 
are, sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. 
A victory over the first is i;ained when 
the wife of another can be belield without 
giving rise to any wish or longing for her ; 
over the second, when slander and abuse 
can be heard without exciting emotions of 
anger; over the third and fourth, when 
the organs of smelling and tasting are 
not immoderately delighted with per- 
fumes and delicate visads ; over the fifth, 
when the body is not captivated with its 
peculiar enjoyments. The first step to- 
wards the subjugation of the senses, is 
i^evercnce to parents, teachers, and el- 
ders; frequenting the society of #isc 
persons is the source of that reverence : 
in order to be admitted into such society, 
learning must be acquired ; the po^essor 
of knowledge becomes prosperous; by 
means of the wisdom derived from learn- 
ing, a victory over the inclinations is ob- 
tained, and that victory ensures the com- 
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pletion of every — These are the 

rules which ouglit to guide the couduct of 
Kings ; a confirmation of wliich fact will 
he found in the hook entitled Tela Putta 
Jatake. 

Q,. Can the King dcpiive a person of 
life, or dh possess him of his property, 
without any investigation of the crime 
imputed to him, or without apprizing any 
one of then'jluieof his offence? 

A. A King, called to t’ue throne by the 
voice of tile ministers and of the people, 
always has been, al.vays i>, and always 
will be, el(‘cted ihr the express purpose of 
inquiring miniUeiy into what is lawful, 
and wliat is unlawful ; of causing what 
is unlawful to be set aside, and what is 
lawful to be carried into effect ; of ac- 
quitting the innocent ; and of inflicting 
on the guilty, punishments proportioned 
to their crimes; — nevcrthele.'J'^, when a 
person has coniinitled a capital offence, 
the established custom is to have the cir- 
cumstances of the case inquired into by 
the people, and by the judeial chiefs; 
and to make a reference to the ancient 
Book, which contains an account of what 
is, and wliat is not lawful.— If, after 
such inquiry and reference, the crime 
is proved, and found to be deserving of 
death, sentence is passed accordingly: 
but no king, either on his sole authority, 
or with the concurrence of his ministers, 
can, consistently with his presciibed du- 
tie.s, confiscate the property of a guiltless 
person. 

Q. Can the King either wage war or 
conclude peace, without first consulting 
lii^. liiinister.^s ? 

A. The King is, botli day and night, 
i-i .dread of enemies: under this appic- 
K;;ii.<ion he assembles and maintain', a 
foicc, consisting of cavalry, jnlanti), 
elephants, and chariots; collects wai like 
weapons, puts his strongholds into astute 
of defence, and conjectures when he may 
be attacked : such is the condition of a 
.'Overeign. Whensoever, therefore, ene- 
mies do approach, there being in such 
a case no time for consulting his minis- 
ter.-', the King can, of Ids own authority 
alone, order the troops to prepare, and 
taking them with him, can proceed to at- 
tack the enemy ; — and, if the enemy 
should have advanced so rapidly as to pre- 
vent him from assembling his army m 
time to oppose them, he may , without 
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cosi'-ulting his ministers, take ;he nn-r 
valuable articles out of Ills t:e.isiity, an’ 
the purpose of nogocialiiig a peace v.hh 
them: — jt }', ho\ve'-c>‘, duty of the 
King to consult his, imnisccrs,, hefoie he 
proceeds to invade any foreign country, or 
to lay hiege to any fuit ; neitlier is it in h.s 
power to conclnde a wai, so begun, with- 
out coii'.nUing Ills miniatcis. 

Q. Cm the King coafer laak upon per- 
sons of low birth? or can he degiade 
those w'ho are highly born ? 

If a person of higii rank has been 
gailty of treason, or of any other weighty 
offence, he may be seized; and, his crime 
having been inquired into by tlie court of 
justice, he may be either put to death, or 
reduced to a low cast. Persons of low 
cast may be promoted to be chief in their 
own tribe, but cannot be advanced to tlie 
iMiik and privileges of men of a higher 
cast. 

Q. Cm the King, without the know- 
ledge of the ministers and people, choose 
a person to succeed to the throne ? 

A. In a case of great emergency, any 
relation of the king, who is justly ciititlei 
to succeed to tlie throne, may be nomi- 
nated to the sovereignty, with the con- 
senf of the principal people ; but no such 
power is vested in the King alone. — 
Cii!c«s, however, tliere is an urgent ne- 
cessity for adopting tlie measure above- 
mentioned, the sovereignty is conferred 
by tlic united voice of the ministers and 
people, in due form and ceremony, accortl- 
ing to cstablislied usage. 

Amongst the laws which existed 
antecedent to the institution of the tro- 
vernment, are there any to which the 
King Is bound to confoim? Ry whom 
wcie such 1 uv.'- ct vm \re they io w; it- 
iiig, and if wilttcn, la what hooks .arr 
tliey ci.ntaliic'd ? 

A. There aie ten \irtuui whicii a King 
is enjoined to practise. 

1. Charity; vl/. ghliig licc and i.^ot!i 
to priest", liralimins, and poor people. 

2. Tteligion ; viz. con>tantiy maintain 
ing the ordinances of Roodho. 

3. Liberality; viz. bt'«?towi:ig ' ^ , 

gardens, and other k.diiable pr.qxnf . 

4. Uprightnc" ; \iz. being vool -a -i ' 
ceit. 

.j. AI. :.'v ; ’ . . ue' 1 k‘ 'i : , . 

rate mind. 

Vob. IV. 
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6. Teniperuuce ; viz. mortification of 
sensual desire.s. 

7. Plr.cability ; viz. not continuing to 
be angry after the cause of displeasure 
lias ceased, 

8. Humanity ; viz. not punishing, tor- 
menting, or molesting innocent persons. 

9. Forbearance ; viz. not being angry 
at faults before they have been well in- 
quired into. 

10. Impartiality; viz. shewing noun- 
due preference to any one. 

The system of conduct which a King 
ought to observe, was preached by Bood- 
ho, in the great city of IV'esala, in Dara- 
bodiva, in the great temple of Sarandada, 
to the King of the same city, whose name 
was Letcharvi, as may be seen in the 
books entitled Dik Sangi. 

Q' What is the nature of the judicial 
piocess in Ceylon.’ and how are the 
Courts of Justice constituted, that is, of 
what persons are they composed ? 

A. The Court of Judicature is com- 
posed of the two Adigars, the four Maha 
Disapatis, * the Maha Mahottala, and 
such of the persons of rank as are con- 
stantly in attendance upon the King. The 
above mentioned grandees assemble in the 
Hall of Justice, and try the suits sub- 
mitted for their investigation. If any 
cause comes before them which they are 
incompetent to determine, they proceed 
to Magul Maduwa, a hall elegantly fitted 
up near the King’s palace, and there enter 
into the trial of such causes; the King 
himself being present, and seated on his 
throne. 

Q. What laws existed antecedent to 
the institution of the Government ? 

A. There are ordinances which hare 
existed from ancient times ; namely, 
that the Prince shall not kill the King his 
father, or the Queen his mother that 
he shall not forsake the religion of Bood- 
ho, and embrace a different religion ; that 
he shall not put to death any member of 
the priesthood ; — that he shaP not injure 
such boa-trees as may be planted nearauy 
temple, containing the image or relics of 
Boodho, nor deface any part of the temple ; 
— that he shall not deprive any animal of 
life ; — that he shall not commit theft or 
adultery ; — that he shall not utter a false- 
hood, or drink intoxicating liquors. These 
ten injunctions were ordained previously 
to the institution of the Government. 


Q. Ill case the King should be inclined 
to act in opposition to the above recited 
ordinances, is it in the power of the mi- 
nisters to prevent him ? 

.,4. It is in the power of the ministers 
to put a stop to the improper conduct of a 
King who acts contrary to those ordi- 
nances : for instance, in a city of Dambo- 
diva, there reigned formerly a King, called 
Porisada, who killed men secretly, anil 
fed upon their flesh. This circumstance 
having come to the knowledge of the mi- 
nisters and the peopie, they assembled to- 
gether, and with many intreaties besought 
the King to desist from so savage a prac- 
tice ; but being unable to prevail on him 
to discontinue it, they drove him out of 
the city, and elected another Prince to 
rule in bis stead. The particulars of thi.s 
transaction will be found related in the 
books entitled Suta Soma Tatake. 

Q. Can the King remove his ministers, 
and take others in their stead ? 

A. If a minister has been guilty of any 
offence against the King, or any other 
atrocious crime, immediately on its being 
proved, he may be displaced, and another 
person appointed to succeed him ; but 
all the ministers cannot be dismissed at 
once, unless there be evident reason to 
believe that they have entered into a trea- 
sonable combination against the Sove- 
reign. 

Q. Can the King set aside a decision 
awarded by the before-raentinned Court 
of Justice ? 

A. The King has that power ; never- 
theless, in consideration of the necessity 
of supporting the religion and government, 
if the ministers unanimously advise him 
to adhere to the duties of a king, as en- 
joined in the books, he eannot annul, but 
must confirm their decisions. 

Q. Is it true, that some districts have 
a power of publicly remonstrating against 
acts of injustice committed by their ru- 
lers ? What are the names of those dis- 
tricts, and how far does that power ex- 
tend ? 

A. There are several districts, the in- 
habitants of which possess the power of 
remonstrating .against any acts of injus- 
tice or oppression exercised towards them 
by their Governors. 

These districts are : 1st, Uda Nuwara ; 
2d, Yali Nuwara; 3d, Dnmbara ; 4th, 
Pansiya Pattu; 5th, ftlatale ; 6th, Ha- 


* Mure commonly called 
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i;isey» Pattu ; 4 tli, '1 im panaha ; 8tli, to the power of the Maha Disapati** in 
Hewa harta; 9t]i, Uwa. 'I'heir power theirs? and are they entitled to equal 
is so great, as to cause the lemoval, or honors from the men of iheir own dis- 
even the destruction of those wliom tliey tricts? 

may discover to have acted unjustly to- A, Both piincipal and inferior Disapa- 
"'ards them. tis receive their appointment from the 

Q, Have the priests any concern in the King : therefore, there is no distinction 


government of the country ? 

A. The two chief priests, who preside 
not only over the priests of the two great 
temples which have belonged to the city 
of Candy from the time of its existence, 
but likewise over all the other priests in 
Lakdiwa; as well as the SangaRaja, or 
Supreme priests, to whom those before 
mentioned are subordinate; and such 
persons a^. are skilled in religious know- 
ledge ; may respectfully entreat and admo- 
nish his Majesty not to depart from the 
ten prescribed duties of a Sovereign. 

Q, What are the duties of the first 
and second Adigars ? 

A. For the due execution of the edict 
issued by the King to his ministers and 
subjects, as well as for his Majesty’s 
protection and support, the first Adigar is 
entrusted with the command of the va- 
liant troops belonging to Udu-Gam Pahe 
and Kalu Pulluia districts, which are un- 
der his own immediate authority; and 
the second Vdigar commands the no-less 
valiant troops belonging to his own dis- 
tricts of Palligan-Pahi and Kaiu-Pullule. 
When the King goes away from his capi- 
tal, one of these Adigars accompanies 
him, mid the other remains in charge of 
the city. 

Q. What is the number of great Disa* 
patis, or chiefs of provinces ? 

A. The extensive Disavas of Urva 
Mutale, Sat Corly, and Satara Corle, are 
governed by four Maha Disapatis. 

Q, How many inferior Disapatis, or 
chiefs of subordinate districts are there ? 

A, There are seventeen inferior Disa- 
patis, and their disavas are, 1st, Dum- 
bara; 2d, Udupalata; 3d, Hulatgama; 
4th, Kotmala; 5th, Wellasara; 6tb, 
Tainbankada; 7tb, Madakalalapurva ; 
8tb, Putalam; 9th, Saparagama; lOtli, 
Panama; 11th, Mannessarama ; 12th, 
Tambatagamu; 13U], Kottiaram; l4Sli, 
MahaMadigc Cadda; 15th, Alud Madige 
Cadda; 16ih, Nuware Kalawiya; 17th, 
Pattipala. 

Q, Is the power of the inferior Disa- 
patis, in their respective district*, equal 


of power between them ; each can exer- 
cise authority in his own disava ; and 
from first to last, there is no difference in 
the. honors paid to them in tbeir own 
district. 

Q. Whst powers are vested in the Di- 
sapatis ? 

A. They may hear causes in their se- 
veral districts ; and can inflict punish- 
ment by flogging, fine, and imprisonment ; 
but further than this, their power does 
not extend. 

Q. Can each Disapati try and deter- 
mine suits instituted in his own districts ? 

A. There are some matters which the 
Disapatis can try and determine in their 
own districts, and others upon whicli 
they cannot decide. 

Q. Are there any written instructions 
to the Disapatis, defining what cases tliej 
can, and what they cannot, try and deter- 
mine in their own districts ? 

A. There are books that contain a spe- 
cification of the matters which they can, 
as well as those which they cannot decide 
finally. 

Q. If a person should find himself ag- 
grieved by a decision of the Disapati, can 
he represent the matter to the King ? mid 
what is the form of proceeding in such a 
case? 

A, If a Disapati has given an unjust 
dorree against any one of the inhabitants 
of his district, the injured may 

represent the circumstances to the King ; 
and it is usual, upon such an occasion, to 
state the fact througli the two Adigars : 
uevertheless, iu some instances, the in- 
formation is communicated through the 
persons who are in attendance upon the 
King. If the complainants fail of accom- 
plishing their purpose by the means above 
mentioned, they repair to the court in 
front of the pale of the King’s palace, 
where, prostrating themselves at full 
length, and striking their children, to 
make them cry, they, with loud vocifera- 
tions, call oat for redress. 

Q, Hare ^ JKwpatis the power of 
trying and deMWSiting capital cases ? 

E 2 
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A. Were they vested with this power, 
there would be no need either of a 
or of those miui>teis wlio compose the 
Courts of Justice: but so far I’lom one 
^l^gle DisjMuili posst s'i'ig tlic power of 
trying and determining ciimes punishable 
\^ith death, this power docs not exist 
even in the whole united assembly of the 
Judges. 

Q. If they have not the power, by 
wliom is a sentence of death passed ? 

A. No one can be put to death without 
the consent of tl»c King. 

Q. Is theie any distinct form of trying 
persons for crimes punishable with death ? 

A. There is an equitable mode of ad- 
ministering justice in cases of this na- 
ture; which aie iD%csligated by a tribunal 
compo'-ed of the King and the before 
mentioned judicial chiefs. 

Q. What crimes are punishable with 

r4eath ? 

A. Those who have molested, perse- 
cuted, or killed their parents, teacliers, 
priest*, or any other persons ; those wiio 
have committed ofteiices against the King; 
those who have broken dowm the bon- 


of' the English at Jiidcia. yuLV? 
tiees, or defaced the the dagabs those 
who have stolen thiiu’s belonging to 
Boodlio, to the gods, and to the King; 
thieves who plunder villages ; thieves tvho 
lob on the road: — the perpetiators of 
such crimes as these, are put to death. 

Q, What slighter punishments aic 
awarded for les>cr offence-! ? 

A. The criminals are punished accord- 
ing to the nature of theoficnce, either by 
cutting off their hands, feet, ears, or 
noses; by fine, impi isomiiciit, oi fetterj; 
in some cases, red flowers and the bones 
of oxen are suspended about the body of 
the culprit, whose hands being tied be* 
bind his back, he i** flogged until the skin 
comes off upon the ratan, and is then 
conducted through the fimr principal 
streets, preceded by the dium of punish- 
ment, which is beaten a^ he goes along, 
and he himself is made to piociaim riiu 
crime of which he has been guilty. 
Sometimes, such convicts ate ^etjt to the 
villages where fevers are prevalent; 
namely, Bintaina, Badidla, and Telipaiha. 
These are the punishmtni> Inflicted on 
the |)erpetrator3 of crimes not capital. 

('J'o be concluded in our next.) 


MR. FULLERTON’S ACCOUNT. 

or THE 

MASSACRE OF THE ENGLISH AT JI DDA, JUNE 6tli. 17C;. 


1 AM heartily Sony to advise you of 
llic melancholy accident that bcfel us 
here on June 6th, Mr. Hill having com- 
pleted Ins hu>iness on the 5th, had sent 
bis household necessaries on board the 
Mai^aret which was gone a little way out 
of harbourin readiness tos-ail, when on an 
invntation fromCapts.Dalgleish and Franck- 
land he went a^llore, and resolved un- 
fortunat* ly to stay all night at our house. 
There lia<l be« n a great mortality among 
the Lascars on hoard his .ship, and at dit- 
ferent times five or six of them died, and 
ua they were Musulraans the rest huiied 
them after their own manner, and being 
strangcis and not acquainted with the 
place, instead of carrying them a-hore as 
usual, bulled tliem upon small islands or 
shoals, whicli me sometimes overflown, 
arid as I suppose their graves not being 
veiy deep the water washed away the 
sand and discovered some of the dead 
bodies to the fishermen who came that 


way; they immediately went on shore anci 
noised it about toun, that the Euglish 
murdered the Musulmaiis on board their 
ships and sent them ashore on desolate 
islands, where they lay unburied or were 
found floating on the waves ; complaints 
and accusations to this effect were report- 
ed to the Bashaw, who answered be would 
inquire about it, and accordingly sent for 
the Scranejs or Moor officers and others, 
who told him that all th^ Musuimans on 
board the Margaret had always been used 
very well, and that the people wlio were 
dead, died a natural death, and that they 
were buried with all the ceiemony they 
were roasters of, and as well as the na- 
ture of the ground would permit ; the 
Bashaw told them that if any died on 
board for the future they must send them 
them ashore to be buried. It happened 
that one of the Moormen died the day 
Mr. Hill staid on shore, intending to re- 
turn and sail in the morning, the corpse 
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at the Bashaw’s order, was brought on Mr. Fullerton, and the linguist hid oui- 
shore in order to satisfy the populace ; as selves and escaped. Benjamin Adamscou- 
soon as it wa.s landed, the mob came cealed himself for about two hour.s and 
round, and everyone ready to give hi-* then i an naked into tlie street, where a 
judgment, ^ome said ins neck was broke, Tuik sloped him, gave Irm l\* own coat, 
others hi> leiis and aims, others that his and sent him on board the ship. Mr. 
eyes had been put out with red hotiro. .s, Hil! wa.s not killed outiiglit, but was 
and many .'sucii ridiculous assertions, and woiinriedin many places, surviving two or 
in general all agreed that he was murder- three days. Some of them vveie shot on 
ed. Immediately they took up ’he body the tops of houses, others mangled and 
and away they carried it to shew it to nit to pieces in the most iiiliuman nian- 
the Ba.sli.'W; he leprimanded them se- ner ; in fine, so quick was the massacre, 
verely fpainc ularly 'Ome .’anizaries that that in less than the space of half an liour 
were rher.? and hade them be quiet until from the first assault, the above gentle- 
hehmi '.eut o; ,-.ome Monimen our of the men, and thiee Portuguese belonging to 
ship to in(]iitre Iv'" •ai'? man came by his us, werekilled ; myself it pleased God to 
death, hit rliN di not appease them ; preserve in a most miraculous manner, 
they i .1 Mc . atf \ i M' i.g him came into though 1 was within ten yards of Mj. 
town f.:i called out, a miiMilraan killed Hill during the whole scene of this bloody 
without r!‘a''<jn by fhingis ''or Christians) ; treatment. About .> o'clock p. rn. when 
and one a.iu .ill took up their arm«5, espe- the mob wa.^ dispersed, I cot out of a win- 
c'ally the Jardi iries, who >eemed to he the dow iu the place wlieie 1 lay conci'-alc.!, 
^reat liiccndianu'', and immediately went and got into a liou.se where I la} concealed 
to the house iu which Mr. Hill had lived ; till the Kehaia arr’ved, wdio.se protection I 
•Mit finding he wa.> cone thence, they pro- claimed. 

'•ceded in a tumu'tuoiis body to our house, After tlie massacre w.xs over, the sol- 
60 that about two p. m. dinner being just diers and mob plnmlcicd the hou^c, biokt 
ended, the partakers whereof were Messis. open godown«, chests, and every de- 
R. Kranckland, .Ale.xander Dalglei^h, pository, and took away all the money. 
Thomas Hill, \V. iMoicom, R. Banoby, goods, &c. ns in air instant, plundering 
..nd myself, we were alarmed with an un- whatever they found j the governor, when 
common noise ill the street^, upon which these barbarities were over, secured the 
we ran to the windous and saw a confiu- ship.s with two or thiec hundred Turks ; 
ence of people approaching our great gates he also seized all tliat had lobbert and 
with naked swords, and other weapons; plundered the hou.'ie tothe number of two 
which very much surprised u*', as w'e knew hundred, and made them dedver back all 
of no pre^'ious provocation. We immedi- their tliievings; several being obstinate 
ately seut dow n our linguist to inquire and refusing to refund, the Bashaw order- 
into the affair, whom they insulted by ed them to be pinched with hot irons 
pulling otf hi.s turhaiul, and a- last fired until they complied, hythi.s means he re- 
on him, .so that he at la.st fled to ail adja- covered most of the goods and money ; 
cent house, where he was protected. Tliis it appeared thatahoir- 10,(!00 dollais had 
sight did not a little deject us, the mob been taken from tiic house, which weic 
advancing called out to u.s, we must either mostly rccoieied. N<nio su'^pcct that the 
turn our religion or die; we then calleil to 13a.^haw was at the hoiiom of all this, 
our soldiers to secure the gates, but as wc particularly as it is asserted, tliat his Ja- 
could put no great confidence in their in- nizaries were among the most active, also 
tegrity,nor in the .streugtii of our gates, that the piinctpai men in the country rc- 
we concluded upon every person's making paireil to the governor and blamed his 
his escape ill the best mannuer he could, proceedines. However that may be. 
Two gentlemen went down to the door every thing is delivered to the per^ns 
which was broke in, and they were killed of each ship le^pectively, taking receipts 
by the mob, who now came running up that they have all. The Turks are now 
sUirs and fell upon the rest of the gentle- withdrawn ; but our people are forbid to 
.men, Mr. Fraiickland jumped down, and stir until the Grand yignior s pleasure be 
in the fall broke his thigh, then they im- known. Tlie lascai’s went ali away on thi^ 
mediately killed him; they also killed Mr. occasion. 

Pa’gleish and four or five more, but 1 and 
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ON THE KESTOUATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

By Charles Grant, Jun. Esq, M.P, M,A. 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
(Continued from page 552, F'ol. Ill,) 

Go, count thy spoils, thy trophies grim 
rehearse. 

Three brothers murder’d, and a fathci ’s 
curse : 

Go, rear the musnud o’er the casping 
mound 

Of trampled hosts, ^vhile India weeps 
around ; 

On Hindoo shrines thy bigot fury pour. 
And quench the dart.s of sharp Remorse 
in gore. 

’Tis done. Lo Persecution lights from 
far 

Her streaming fires, and terrors worse 
than war ! 

Where mvstic hymnings awed the mid- 
night air. 

Strange sounds, that breathe or that in- 
flict despair, 

Arc heard. The despot, throned iu blood, 
pj esidcs 

O'er havock’s woik, and all tlie ruin 
guides. 

As from the jcalms that own stern Va- 
nia’s* sway. 

Some fierce Asura rushes to the day ; 
While swift his wheels divide the deeps 
on high, 

The clouds, like wreaths of foam, around 
them fly : 

Wide as he glares, his eyeballs scatter woe. 
And terror lightens from his clauging bow. 

Alas ! how dark the baleful ruins 
spread ! 

What filial tears the sons of Science shed ! 
Wliile in each bower the widow’d Arts 
repine. 

And Learning clasps her violated shrine. 
Sad on his staff, ’mid Casi’sf blasted 
scenes, 

Himself how fallen ! the ^ed PandeetJ 
leans, 

*Yamaif tht judge of Hell. The Asuras, or 
«vil Genii, are under h'is dominion. 

f Casi is a name of Benares, the principal seat 
of Hindoo learning. 

t Pandeet is a Hindoo doctor or professor of 
h arniiig. 


Exalts th' insulted VedaS§ higli iu air. 
And prays, and pours his soul into the 
prayer : 

“ Say why, Narayenj], while thy votarj. 
weeps, 

** Thus wrapt in dumb repose thy thun- 
der sleeps } 

Oh, wheie that arm, with countless 
trophies crown’d, 

111 heaven’s dread lists o’er vanqui^h’d 
Gods renovvu’d ; 

“ Whose vengeance dash’d proud Rahu’s^ 
impious crest, 

And tore, with lion** fangs, the tyrant 
breast ?” 

In vain, O sage, thou weep’st thy coun- 
try’s fate : 

E’en now new woes her wasted plaiiia 
await. 

’Tis ever thus,— one ravage urges more ; 
Warriors, like vultures, track the scent of 
gore. 

Still fight to fight, to battle battle leads, 
Still conqueror to conqueror succeeds ; 
While states unwounded long remain se- 
cure j 

A bleeding empire is resistless lure, 
ft Hark ! ’tis a voice on Meshed’sit* 
holy walls. [calls. 

His fierce Afbljai's§§ impetuous Nadir 

S The Vedas arc the sacred hooks of the Hin- 
doos, and are supposed to liave betn promulgated 
by Brahma at the creation. Thej aie ftw in num- 
ber, and were first r. duced to writing by Vvasa, a 
celebrated sage, (mentioned in a succeeding part 
of the poem) about ilOO B. C» It seems to be 
now agreed that the fourth Veda is of a mitcli 
later date Ilian the other three. 

0 Narayen, or Vishnu, is the second person of 
the Hihdoo Triad, which is composed of Brahma 
Vithno, and Seeva, Vishnu means * The Pre- 
server j’ and he is said to have frequently become 
incarnate, for the purpose of rescuing his wor- 
shippers from oppression. 

^ Rahu was one of the Asurs, who, in order 
to drink the amrita or nectar, assumed the 
shape of a good Genius, but was slain by Vishnu. 

••The fourth desceiii of the Deity incarnate, 
in Hindoo mythology, was m a form half lion, 
half man, for the destruction of a tyrant rajah. 

tt The following lines give a general sketch of 
the route of Nadir’s conquests. 

tt Meshed means “ the tomb of martyrs.” It 
is the capital of Khorasan, and was the city from 
which Nadir first went forth to conquest by his 
own authority, and which he made the principal 
M^atof government, 

H Afsbars, the tribe to which Nadir belonged. 
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From Gebal’s mountains, w!io.se rude 
summits shade 

Nohavend’s* * * § dark and melanclioly glade ; 
From fragrant Persis, gemm’d with orient 
flowers ; 

From Seistan’s mines of gold and palmy 
bowers ; 

From thirsty Kerman, and Balsara’s 
strand. 

Where Suso’s lawns to western suns ex- 
pand. 

Swells the disastrous sound to hledia’s 
vales. 

Where health on Tabrizf breathes with 
all her gales ; 

To wild Araxes’ yet untam’d career. 

And Teflis, to the nymphs of Georgia dear. 
Thy sous, Shirvaun, have heard on Ba- 
cu’s shore. 

And Derbend’sJ iron barrier frowns no 
more ; 

While the proud Russ§, on Neva’s banks 
aghast. 

Starts at the echoes of the distant blast. 
Back the dread echoes roll through climes 
of day ; 

Kings shrink to dust, and armies fade 
away : 

High Candahar, on eastern ramparts bold. 
Imperial Gazni, seat of monarclis old. 
Cower at the peal ; astonish’d Cabul yields, 
Lahore recoils through all her floating!! 
fields. 

Ah 1 be the shadows deep on Karnal’sif 
meads. 

There, there, the towering pride of Delhi 
bleeds. 

But e’en when, far from India’s ravag’d 

wastes. 

To other deaths impatient Nadir hastes. 
Still social war, in gloomy wratli array’d. 
Succeeds the fury of the Persian blade : 


* Nohavend, the scene of the last decisive bat- 
tle, which lasted for three days, between the Per* 
sians and Arabs, and terminated the empire of 
the fonner, in the seventh century. 

t Tabria or Tauris, remarkable for the purity 
of its air. Its name imports that it can never be 
nfected by any contagious disorder. 

t The ancient Caspiae Ports, called by theTurks, 
The Gate of Iron. 

§ The Russians sent an embassy to Kadir. 

I Lahore is watered by the five brandies of the 
Indus, and is thence called Panjab. 

f Karaal, thirty leagues from Delhi. Here 
was fought the decisive battle between Nadir and 
Mahommed the Mogul emperor. 


Aj 5 when the lightning rush’d along the 
wind. 

Touch’d by its stroke, the mountain flames 
behind. 

From realm to realm tlie howl of havock 
swells. 

As lawless rage or rebel pride impels : 

Beneath th’ usurper’s frantic sceptre 
bow’d. 

How droop thy hallow’d vales, romantic 
Oude ! 

Bahar wears mournfully the servile chains ; 

And tyranny o’erwhelms fair Hoogley’s 
plains. 

Ah, beauteous Cashmere*, love’s en- 
chanting vale ! 

What new Abdallah-f* shall thy woes be- 
wail ? 

In vain thy snowy mountains swelling 
round, 

Foi Peace alone would guard the holy 
ground : 

Oh, once for thee the rosy-finger'd Hours 

Wove wreaths of joy in Pleasure’s echoing 
bowers ; 

Once round thy limpid stream and scent- 
ed grove, 

The haunts of Fancy, Freedom loved to 
rove ; 

And, moulded by the hand of young De- 
sire, 

Thy daughters shone amid the virgin choir : 

Not fair Circassia touch’d her blooming 
race 

With tints so tender of impassion’d grace. 

With all their glances wove such artless 
wiles. 

Or breath’d each brightness round tbefr 
angel smiles. 


* The Vale of Cashmere i<; the favourite theme 
of profuse panegjTic with all eastern authors and 
travellen. It U called ihe Paradise of the East. 
Among other exccllenciet, It wa* famous for the 
beauty of its inhabitant^, ftiriis plane trees and 
roses. Before the Mahommedan c.Jiiquest of In- 
dia, It was celebrated for t lie learnii.g of it-* Bra- 
miiw. In the dismemberment of the Mogul Em- 
pire, It fell into the hands of the Afglian* 'tTM). 
Mr. Foster, who travtlled there in 17^2. d' scribes 
It as m the most wretched state. The wit. gaieiy, 
and virtues of the inhabitants have declined whh 
their commerce and prosperity. At the time Mr. 
Foster saw it, it was suffering the severest atro- 
cities from the Af^an governor, who seems to 
have been one of the most abOTilnable savages 
that ever oppressed any countr;/. See foster'# 
Tracets, Voi. I. Also Bemser’s 'irarelu 
+ A celebrated Persian poet, wiio died A. D. 
tj20. 



Ah ’ at the tyrant’s frown those beauties 
tlie ; 

i'lefi is the smile, and sunli the speaking 
c\e . 

Kor harp nor caiol warbles throiigli the 
glade, 

Nor pensive love notes sootlic the plane- 
tree shade j 

But the steel’d savage revels in Ihy woes. 

And round hi-, temples twines thy bright- 
e>t lose, 

Science and l^eariiiug deck thy scenes no 
more, 

But heavily some safer spot explore: 

Vet not to Varanasi’s loved* retreat 

The exiles bend their melancholy feet : 

There, too, the ruffian spear and step 
profane, 

Finm shrines long cherish’d, scare the 
sister train. 

'llirongh every shade the horror rolls 
around. 

And war-worn India bleeds at every 
wound : 

lii'djTiant Learning droops her blasted 
bead, 

Her noblest worthies mingled with the 
dead : 

No more to awful thought the soul as- 
pires, 

Eut grief extinguishes the Mu.se’s fires : 

No more, while all her listening grovc*^ 
rejoice, 

Enraptur’d Wisdom lifts tU’ instructing 
voice ; 

Nor Knowledge gives her philosophic eye 

To read the blazing wonders of the sky ; 

CumarkM thestais of morn or evening 
glow, 

And suns unnotic’d arch the showery 
bow ; 

A dumb despair weighs down tiie Arts 

^ sublime, 

And Taste and Genius fly the sadden’d 
clime. 

Ill fated India! jet thy plains have 
known 

Tlie sage’s voice, and haip’s enraptur’d 
tone ; 

Ofr have thy proud pagodas heard the 
sound 

Of hallow'd minstrelsy, wide warbling 
round ; 

* An anciei.t nanit. ul Beiiarts. 


[July, 

footsteps pi'inted everv 
[betvail. 

W'liere Juitinti's waves their long-lost jot s 
E’tti when tl.y toweis confess’d the t;- 
rant's pride, 

Tliy native aits the Moslem spear defied : 
Oft, as it gleam’d around, from age to aw. 
The smile of Learning sooth’d the battle's 
rage ; 

Oft, while the sceptre graced some mild- 
er name, [fami. 

Thy gladden’d Genius sprung to ancietit 
Though fain the song thy varying fatc- 
would trace. 

And tell the triumphs of thy subject race. 
What arts reviving mark’d each glorious 
reign. 

What poets waked the tributary strain ; 
What thoughts divine, and Fancy’s g'an- 
cing ray. 

Consol’d the rigours of a foreign swat 
More pleased, the Muse to earlier ycai - 
ascends, [bends. 

And o’er the steps of kings and sages 
Thy native kings and sages all thy own. 
Wise in the grove, or mighty on the 
tbrono, [displays. 

Where Time remote his shadowy troop 
She hears tlie voices of departed days. 

Age blest with all that life or decks or 
cheers, [dears, 

llefines, instructs, ennobles, soothes, en- 
Then lO'C the tiiple Ramasf, iiamea 
ador’d, 

To wield alike the sceptre and the sword, 
rhen thought Oautami'l', India’s peerless 
boast, 

llrighl leader of the philosopliic lio.st : 

Tho’ ages interpos’d their dai k’uiiig fliglit. 
His distant beams illum’d the Stagirite. 
(To he coiitirn-fl ) 

t Of the three Kamas, two wcr. in>i ei^al’y 
lowed to be Avatars, oi i”carnatirr, • Mie Deitv • 
andthei’iird was a'l-..* s-ipposed ' 'n .co. Tli*^ 
most celebrated js Ra.iiA Chandra. ti,ough thev 
•ill probably represcut but onehenO a grot legu- 
Utor and conqueror. His age is n>eo by Sir W'. 
Jones J800 \cars agu. It was the seia ol universal 
impr.ivemcnt 

t Probablv tlie most am lent fninidt r of a philo- 
sophical school. The following hiu.- ryier to a 
tradition mentioneU by SirW, Jonis, ihai “among 
'* «ither Indian curiosities, which Callisther.cs 
“ transmitted to lus uncle (Aristofu . w is a tech- 
nical system of logic, &c.’‘ supp'^i-’ 'I to be Gan- 
taoni^s, and perhaps rhs foundation o' iue Aristo- 
telian metliod.— Sir VV, Jones spell, i. Gdtama, 
with the accent on the first syllable. The accent 
ishcte transfejred, to render the word more agree- 
able to ISjigh.j]i car*. It is also spelt Gautami. 


Poetry. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Mills’s History of Muhamma- 

danismy ^c. 

{Concluded from pa^e 568, of Vol, HI.) 

Is reviewing the change of political flo- 
minion, and the destruction of social life, 
which the conquests of Ziugis and Timoiir 
created, the mind is restless and discon- 
tented with a mere detail of the battles 
which these destrojers fought, and the 
cities ^Yhich they plundered. The domi- 
nion of Timour embiaced an extent of 
territory, far greater than the provinces 
pillaged by Zingis ; the empire of Timour, 
reaching as it did from the Irtish and 
Volga to the Persian gulph, and fiom the 
Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, 
fell with its founder. Hut tlie sons anil 
suct'essoi s of Zingis maintained luid en- 
laigtd their inheritance. The great qua- 
lities of the wauior dwelt in both these 
Tartarian lieroes. Courage unrelaxed by 
prosperity, and invincible by misfortui»e, 
minds fertile iti resources, and undevlaU 
5ng fioni their march of ambition, pre- 
fieiited fair claims to the conquest of the 
world. When once the banner of war 
was unfurled, Timour was inc.xorahle in 
his purpose of destruction. The fourth 
law of Zingis declaies that peace should 
not be gi anted, unless to a suppliant 
enemy. The hook, of natuie alone was 
open to both barbaiifUis, since neiilier 
could read or write. Zingis knew the 
Mogul dialect alone, but 'rimoiir .spoke 
the Persian and Turkish languages with 
fluency and delighted in ifie conversation 
of the learned. When the city of Shiraz 
Milnnitted to Ins a!ni>, he rominaiided 
Hafiz, the celebrau-d Persian poet, io ap- 
pear behire Inm. In |)lea'*.mi aPie^ioM to 
a most beaulilul stanza, he enquired by 
what liglit the author had ileelaied, he 
would give the ro)al cities oI Uokliara 
and Samaicand for a mole on the cheek of 
Iiis mistress ? Can the trifts of Hafiz 
“ ever impoverish 'rimour 1'* was the 
reply of the Anacreon of Pet.sia ; and the 
Prince of Scythia, touched by the elegance 
nf the compliment, rewarded him wdth 
protection. In the^citj of Karakorum, 
Zingis and his successois pattook of the 
simple fare of Scythian huntsmen, the 
roasted sheep and the milk of the cow or 
mare, and at the same time distributed to 
their soldiers, the gold and silver of the 
subjugated nation^. In TimouCs palace 
at Samarcand, ^soinutimes were seen the 
Scythian festivities of Attila and Zingis ; 
at other times the richne‘«.^ and moguifi- 

Asiatic Jownt.— Ko. 19. 


cence of the Othnian court. In his pauses 
from the great work of destruction, he 
invited to Samarcand the professors of 
the elegant arts, who exhausted their ge- 
nius ill embellishing a city in the wilds 
and deserts of Tartary. To the court of 
the successors of Zingis, ambassadors 
from the princes of Europe and Asia de- 
precated the vengeance of the great Kliaii, 
and the fate of the representative of St. 
Peter was decided in a town, on the 
northern borders of China. Round the 
throne of Samarcand, were assciiihleri the 
ministers of the trembling kings of Russia, 
Taitary, India, Egypt, and Arabia ; and 
the present of tapestry from Henry HI, 
king of Castile, exceeded in elegance and 
beauty the works of Asiatic artists on 
the silk of Aitena. In the code of laws 
of Zingi«, we may admire the care that i.s 
taken to pre.ser\c the public peace, by con- 
fining the election of the Khan to the 
princes of the royal family, and the chiefs 
of thefrihes; and the ravages ot Scythia 
were held in social older, by the dread of 
the punishment of dciRh, on the commis- 
sion of th® crimes of murder, adultei 7 , 
perjury, and ilie theft of an horse or ox. 
In theinteiTalsof war, Timour redressed 
the complaint.? of the aggrieved, removed 
oppressive governors, and commissioned 
the doctors of the law and church into 
all the provinces of his einpiie, to dis- 
tribute thebles>iings of liis justice and be- 
neficence. Tlie religion of Zingis was the 
purest deism, yet the Christians, the Jews, 
the Muhainmedaus, and the Idolaters, 
preached and prayed in undisturbed secu- 
rity ; and exemption from taxes and war 
di?tj!nrui«hcd the lUhhi, the Im.un, and 
thcpni't. '1 inioiir a Mu'iclnum of 
tlic M-(t of All ; hi' '-cnipnhnis alfintion 
to the < .viiTiial nlC' ot hi' rviiuiOn, and 
his halut of rctiiciin nt for purposes of 
devotion, made him respected h) the peo- 
ple H' an instrument of I'rovideufc. In 
lionoiu ot the Cod of battles who bad 
oveithiown the idolatrous nations of 
.'^c)thia, Timour built a magnificent mos- 
que m Samarcand. In the course of an 
audience, with which in Aleppo he ho- 
noured the Sonmte doctors of the mosque, 
he enqiiiied who were the truest martyrs, 
the followers of Miihammed, or the dis- 
ciples of .All ? A dextrous casui«t avoid- 
ed the question, by replying in tlie lan- 
guage of the Koran, that the motive, not 
the ensign, constitutes tlie martyr, and 
that the Moslems of cither party, who 
fight only for the glorv of (h d, ninv de- 
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n'ue tluit baci'i'il apiici’.nion. He affm- 
ed t!tat yaai! u as shocked at 

the dfctotioti to |))easuie^ of ttie ciiiiis 
of ,S\n,i, ,111(1 at their iiculect of honors 
(Ice to the dead, in tii-'ideuni of in.ir- 
hh_. .idiii iced tMlIi ''eidinmec, wai iiniiie- 
dl.ilti, laiseii ill 1 1,1(11. l,'eu> Orel ihetolllhs 
(It t‘ie }m, 1\ uiie,3 ot the |iioj)het. So 
(h e.i'lud S', et e tile ina^-'.iei e.' aiiil ciiieltie.s 
in’ Ziiiei that the jusloiiiiii (.laerly c^l^ts 
o'.et thi, (;,i;tof ill-, ^llhject lie* ['.ill of 
O'flii Kill, ami leivC' it totlc’ - • cei.il con- 
teptiuli 'If 111', ii.liler''. “ \ on beimld me 
“ lieie/’ e:,( iaine'ii 'i ciioiir to the jnov- 
trate citi?'!i ot H.oii.i-ciis, “ a jiooi, 
“ lame, ilet'cejiid nioit.d, I am not a 
“ in, 111 of hloo.l, and God kiious that in 
“ ,dl III) ti.u.t 1 liiiie Intel lieeii the aa- 
“ [iie'.'Or.” Minions of iiiotrahle tic- 
tiiiis. Inn, til.’, v.'eie '.n'linred .it his 
eoiiiiiMii.l, .iiitl e'.ei) ate.t! eht ot the 
I ,et It'll loi team ilie I", el ]'i>|iiil.ilioii. 
Hiiul.'ii bud. O', eiiiioii-1) jiii'd to an im- 
tiii ii'C lieiti.r, iit.iikeil the jiioyti.ssof his 
(o,i'ji,t't.> ) aii'l tno setei.d ptiaiiiids on 
tilt' lead to Dtil.i, 'if one hmadied llioii- 
Miid, and oil the ruins of the tend, dile 
c'!) ot lia'cla.l, ot iiiiK'iy tlioiis'ind lit.nls, 
t'laiilitil his it.'iiatiii il tdoiit). 'I'he iii- 
iliiniiilioli ' f the Peisi.in.s aeaiiist Ilit.'O 
intailii'', occasioned the miiiilet ol a ten 
Mottiihs in the .stieet.s ot Isiwhiin. Hut 
the ci'iiiiucreil iieo[de lepetitcd their im- 
jiertect -siiliniissiini, ,ind the .skulls of se- 
venty tho'.is.iiid Peisitins were piled iti the 
fmiii of totteii, in the principal sipiaies of 
the city. 

There is one great and singular 
omission in tliis cliaptor, or rather 
in the work it.self. Not a syllable is 
said respecting the attempts of the 
Christian prince.s to overthrow the 
Rlarming pov.'t'r of tlie prolessors 
of the Moslem faith; but a bold 
assertion is made, that the subject 
of the Crusades is rather a part of 
Christian than of Muhammadan 
history. A new way this of getting 
over a difficulty. Of this spirit of 
indolence (for what other cause 
can we assign ?) happily we have 
not many jiroofs in the present 
work. Mr, Mills perhaps suppos- 
ed that as the efforts of the Cliris- 
tians iiroduced no lasting or impor- 
tant change in the Asiatic world, 
theydainied not tlierefore his par- 
ticular notice. 

From the historical matter, 
which occupies the first part of 
this volume, we proceed to that of 
a theological and literary descrip- 


tion. The literary history of the 
Koran (a subject as curious as any 
which ever occupied the notice of 
the learned) is detailed with mi- 
nuteness and accuracy. The note 
on the Cufic manuscripts deserves 
the attention of the Wetsteins and 
Griesbachs of the Muhammadan 
standard of faith. Tlie theologi- 
cal, moral and juridical contents 
of this important volume are ana- 
lysed with peculiar attention to 
comprehensiveness and brevity. 
Indeed tlie author appears to have 
bent the whole strength of his 
mind to this chapter, and it is 
therefore that, to which we would 
particularly direct the .attention of 
the reader. Tlie knowledge dis- 
played of the Muhammadan law 
is extensive, and it is brought 
home to every man's bosom by 
illustrations from the codes of 
other nations in their detail and 
general principles. The disserta- 
tion on the intermediate state of 
the soul is profound. We admire 
for their elegance his remarks on 
wine and games, and particularly 
those on chess. The account of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca might 
have been rendered more enter- 
taining had the travels of Ali Bey 
been perused ; but Mr. Mills on 
every possible occ.asion draws from 
the stores of his niiignus Apollo, 
Focock, and when they fail not, he 
appears to consider it impiety to 
defer to any other authority. From 
this chapter we make but one ex- 
tract ; it comprises his general re- 
flections on the Koran. 

A ."(iu'('cs.sful iiinmiilgation to the woiht 
of f|ieoul.uioiis, nhich hvavcii iievei im- 
flioiii-eil or leie.il.il, uiiuii the st.iie of 
iiiait with his ciratiir, c.^L'lte^ the riiliculi 
of the [iliilosoplier, at tlic rreilulil y of the 
mlaar, iiiii! tlie ii (Iwiiation of tlie mora- 
li.st at the aiitlarit) ui tiifliiig uitli man- 
kind, iipou matteis oj' .in iinjioi tance, .“-o 
hii!li ami .'olcmn. Hut a 'ysteni of leli- 
{.ion, altlioiipii its claiiiis to a divine ori- 
gin are l.d.-.e, may coiit.iiii m<any wise and 
s.rltif.m lii.tlis 111 tlieolo,!ty and luorai.s, 
liulht fioctn/ia esty qute non aliquid 
reri I’-r.niii'eat. In the Koran, we find 
the acki'uw leilgenient of a deity, to wkim 
aj'e attributed those peifectioius whidt 
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reason faiutly iuiagiiies, aiul winch Chris- 
tianity revealed. Tlie object of a Mn- 
iiammadaii's adoration is pure. No 
“ elegant mythology,” as Mr. Giblmii, 
with his usual sneer against Christianity, 
calls the abominable system of heathen 
superstition ; no celestial personific.itioii'i 
of tile hunmi passions sully the holiness 
of the iMosleru’s faith. A few ceremonies, 
however trilling and abstird they may be, 
aie Icj'S (lisgU'^iing to our leeliugs, and de- 
grailing to our nature, th.m the immola- 
tion ot men, or the exposition of their 
children. The Paradise offered to the 
Arabian was sensual, it is t»uc, but it 
could not be attained without the previous 
practice of morality. If with the d'uihts 
of the ''ages ol antiquity on tlie immorta- 
lity of the soul, if with the dismal pros- 
pect of anuihiiatioii piestuted to us by 
5>ome of liieni, an<l the idea of its short- 
lived duration enteitained by others, if 
with this system of philosophy we com- 
pare the Muhammadan sclmme of eter- 
nal rewards and punishments, the loiml 
will have no hesitation iti ronh-"iiig the 
■jupciior <.on•lucl^em■ss uy vninc ot the 
-\iabiaii ii.cdogN. 'j'he heautv of \iirtie, 
and tlie it\e''aiv and (‘teinal titne''s of 
thing", luav apjiear in the calimie"" and 
"(‘drudt ot tin* rioset itulucetm*nt» to mo- 
rality "ufiiclv nt'i\ powerftd ; but adc'Cent 
into tuei\oi'!{i hmubU" the piidc ot tl.e 
vtisest, and draws the unwelcome con- 
fession, tliaf liie still small voice of rea- 
son cannot uoate the storm of the p.i"- 
sioiis, but tliai passion must be ct>n<|ueicd 
Uy passi,**,. and tb.tt our hopes |oi* plct- 
"ure in lii's life, can onlv ho ert'ectmilly 
»»j)p<jscd, b\ liopesfor happiness heioafter. 
'i'iie moral and legal system of tlie Koran 
H, as we hate seen, a mixtuie of tod\ 
and w'lsdom, of impolicy and prudence. 
The social and domc-sfic duties of man 
are stated with Justness and precNitm, or 
lofcrrctl to a«5 generally kimwii and prac- 
Ti"cd. ICitni\aiii "hall ne se.iich that 
Mdiiinc I'M an .ickiiow Iedacm<*iir of a h i- 
ternal cuiiiuviiou lictueen all the liuiuaii 
lace, and loi exlioifatiou" to uni\ei"al 
love andchantN tor man. Implacableha- 
licd of intiiU’l" IS a primaiy tlnt\ ol a 
zealous !Mm"{ |iikui ; and llic re"Ult ot an 
atte!iti\e pviu"al ot the "t.iiciiMiit inaile 
in this cliaptiT of flu* MubamniPdaii laW", 
I tliink will be, tWat coii"T<lt*rablc pi ij"e 
i* duett) flicirauthoj, whin coii".(lereil a". 
,i theologian or a moralist, but that be 
\\a< .in iiidillcicnt Icgi'lauu. 

The literary history of (lie Sara- 
cens, the subject of the fifth chap- 
ter, is truly interesting. The pro- 
gress of letters and arms is gene- 
rally connnensurate. Conquerors, 
who in the tirst instance are most- 
ly savages, soon become refined 


when settled in peace, and liccome 
a pi'ey to their subjugated foes. 

“ Grrccia capta feiiun \ vnorem cepit.’* 

The literature of the S...-ecens is 
not involved in those mvtludogical 
folds of mystery which conc-cal 
most .subjects of orieiUal learning. 
But if the Hindus and Kp,vptians 
were the nurses of that learning, 
which is generally called t he learn- 
ing of (Irrccce, so the Saracens 
were the preservers of it nhen 
Greece and Rome had fallen. This 
remark must only apply to the 
sciences ; for the Caliphs, like the 
late French Emperor, equally 
dreaded the pernicious effects ot the 
free spirit of Grecian republics, 
and therefore letters (and in letters 
we include morals) were kept from 
the eyes of the people*. This is 
the best executed part of tlie work. 
We mean to excite, not to satisfy 
the curiosity of the reader by the 
following extracts. 

If llie .X^iiiTle nntinii". (tf the pie^int 
day apiH'ur m he tMer"prea(i uitli flic 
s’uuleof iiinm .inee, tlie iime*» h.nv heen, 
when many ]> iris of our boa''!e i irciciieu 
weie familial Iv nuieiit in 1 G\i»t and in 
?iiiM[i."tjui. It i"! true lh.it tlie le^ults of 
the faleutta society li.ive that 

many of i!ie received opinion's on tlie 
merit of oiientiil litei.inire were erio- 
neou<; y( ! it "lii>ulcl be i emein'nen d, that 
the expect. tliiiiis of the woild i.ad been 
unliuiiie*!, and that the hi"tor\ oi the phi- 
losophy ami religion of Asia |s still inrom- 
pieie. Vet some facts appear to have been 
established. The system" of the piiilo'O- 
plKT" of old \NCte not oiicinalh tioimil 

III (iici f (• '1 bv "l\ plll!i-'(ip'i;c.il "t ’’oo'', 

\\ ho".* piii.vjpb'" ;:i'‘ (■'^p!,tll•t'i* in tiic 

Dei ".in.i '*. 1 ': 1 .1 ciMutui"*- a’i tbe nivt.i- 
pb\ "it s ot t*n‘ "Id Ai .iih ni'. , tin' Mo.t, tlie 
Lycei.iu. l‘\5li.moiaw .uni (M.itn 
cii int'» the ni\"tcin" «m i! v pi.i'ts «»f 
Ku\pt. ;md ih*- Maul ot l’rr"ia. 'Mie 
\\ «u k" ot till' 's.iu'i', w lin h .ce s.iid fo ( lOi 
t.iin a ."\"teni ot tlie iiniM-r-e, tmindidoii 
the pnnnplc oi aUiacUon, ..nd thf cen- 
ti.d jMi'.uioii ol llii snn, am well knov\u 
l)V the U'.nned llindii". Tl.e Vnit.d-^ ot 
AMat c pbi’o"ojtti\ , and pai ticii'ai f\ iii 
tbeireoniieciion wltli theriau letti:", oe 
still incomplete ; and Die lalMMusof oi,- 
entali>t> nimlil he well enipioud mfte 
filliau up of this c!»asm in ‘".i know [. dv. 
Bat the lu«toi-y of Ht«Mati:re abou. ns 
with rich and inre.icstii.u' "Uhjnct« 1 he 
torch of srienct lu" ticu le- 
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kindled in Asia, and the stern fanaticism 
of the Saracens yielded to the mild in- 
fluence of letters. In former parr-j of this 
■woik, we beheld the disciples of Mnham- 
med in the chaiacter of religious and poli- 
tical fanatics. Great and splendid were 
the events whicli we detailed, and fre- 
iiicndously important w’ere titeir con- 
sequcuces. But it is on, what Mr. Burke 
with so much poetical beauty calls, ‘‘ the 
“ soft green of the soul,*’ that the mind 
delights to dwell; and we gladly tmn 
from fields of blood, to behold the follow- 
ers of the Arabian Prophet, as the culti- 
vators of the gentle arts ot peace. 

Rude and unlcttc-ied people have gene 
rally been the fonndeisof empiie.s ; and 
certainly the Arabians possessed in a high 
degree this claim to the inlieiitance of the 
world. Their history is divided into the 
twopeiiods of lunoiance and Islamism, 
and the division may include the literary, 
as well as the leligious state of the coun- 
try. “ The people of the book,” was 
the houoiabJe title of the Chiistians and 
Jews. The barbarous natives de.spised 
not the want of letters in the great Pro- 
phet of Mecca. Yet the spit it of Mu- 
hammed was liberal. In a noble admira- 
tion of science, he could exchaim that, 
** a mind without erudition, was like a 
body without a soul,” and that, “ 'glo- 
ryconsiats notin wealth, but in know- 
** ledge.” Absorbed, however, with the 
ideas of the conquest, or conversion of 
the w'orld, the caily succcssois of the 
Prophet held in equal contempt the learn- 
ing and the religion of their new .Mibjccts 
and tributaiics. Wlicn, however, the 
ages of violence and rapine wcie conehid- 
ed, and Bagdad arose a fair and splendid 
city, the muses were courted from their 
ancient scats on the shores of Greece to 
illustrate the rcigus of tlie Abassides. 

iSuch wa.s the geneial state of pldloso- 
phy and the inalhcniatic^, of astronomy 
and medicine, in the most rtouiishjng 
days of the isaracens. Tlic Iiistorians 
of these people furnish us with no speci- 
fic information, respecting their know- 
ledge of the other branches of letters and 
science. As all merit is relative, no accu- 
rate notions can be obtained from general 
epithets of praise : but a less fanciful 
estimate may be formed of their attention 
to philology, fiom the rircumstauce that 
the Escurial catalogue alone presents us 
with a list of two hundred and one works 
on Arabic Grammar. The language, the 
purity ot which was by these means so 
carefully picserved, was the prevailiug 
tongue through tlie Moslem world ; but 
in Bagdad, that .«eat of learning as well 
as of empire, the dialect, as it might 
be called, was spoken. Necessity com- 
pelled the Saracens to consult the ancients 
on the abstract sciences, but their general 
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contempt for Infidels and Barharians, 
kept them from a knowledge of the his- 
toriaus, the poets, and the moralists of 
Greece and Rome. 

As discovereis and inventors, theSara- 
cen.s have few claims to praise ; but they 
formed the link wliich unites ancient mid 
modern liteiature ; and since their rela- 
tive .<ituation with Europe somewhat re- 
sembled the relative situation between 
Egypt and Greece, tliey aie entitled to a 
portion of our respect and giatitude. 
When the Piinces of the West began to 
emerce from barbaiisiu, they coiucriy ac- 
knowledged the Moois to be the great de- 
positaries of knovvledjre. Many useful 
treaties, iiov\ lo.st in the original ; for 
example, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
hooks of the cuiiic sections of Apollonius 
Perttaeii'5, and some of the commentaries 
of Galen on Hippocrates, w'ere preseived 
ill tlie laimuagc ot the Saracens. Through 
Italy ilic .‘•ciences travelled to the Kuro- 
jieau stares. Ihe Provencal and Castilian 
poets ow’e some of their inost beautiful 
Images to their acquaintance with the 
poetry of the Saracens ; and rhyme, the 
great characteristic of modern verse, was 
derived by these banls from the Arabic 
measuie. The Romance of the dark ages 
was embellished by oriental fictions ; and 
the literatuie of the Arabians was well 
known in Europe before the Christian 
armies invaded Asia. Tlie establishment 
of the Saracens in Spain was in the eighth 
century ; ami no wonder, therefore, that 
the elder Spanish romances have profess- 
edly more Arabian allusions than any 
other. 

By the command of Charlemagne, the 
piinciple Arabic book*!, both oiigiualsaiul 
versioii.'i, were translated into Latin, for 
the use of the people in the various pro- 
vinces of his empire. I'lie philosophy of 
Aristotle was diffused ihiough Western 
Europe. In the dialectics of the Stagi- 
rite, tlie Museliuans had found the keen- 
est weapons of dispute, and the Monks, 
ill their coiUroversies with heretics and 
Jews, formeil from the writings of the 
same Grecian sage, that wonderful sys- 
tem of ingenious folly— the Scholastic 
Diviaity. 

The present state and extent of 
the false religion is a subject claim- 
ing the deep attention of the theo- 
logical student. In days like these, 
when all descriptions of Christians 
are united for the laudable purpose 
of propagating the Gospel, it is in- 
teresting to inquire into the state 
of a faith which is the greatest 
foe that Christianity has ever been 
opposed by. General views, and 
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not particular accounts of the sub- 
ject have been given us by the pre- 
sent M-riter ; for no numerical state- 
ment could be made with any de- 
gree of accuracy, while the sta- 
tistical accounts of the oriental 
countries are so imperfect. In 
Tartary for example, the writer 
is compelled to go back to the tra- 
vels of the Jesuits. In China, the 
travels of the younger De Guignes 
have enabled him to be more mi- 
nute. In the present chapter, al- 
though it is evident he has consult- 
ed almost all the travels of Euro- 
peans in Asia and Africa he might 
have been more specific in many 
particulars if he had consulted 
Ali Bey ; but he is so fond of re- 
condite research, that he often 
overlooks what is near and imme- 
diate. 

The censures which in this re- 
view we have passed upon the 
history of Muhammadanism, are 
not sufficiently uuuierou.s or impor- 
tant to detract from our general 
admiration of the whole. The 
work comprehends a vast mass of 
matter well arranged and exhibit- 
ed in a style of language always 
lucid, occasionally elegant, and 
properly varied witii the subject. 
There are no signs of book making 
in it. The condensation of thought 
is remarkable. That rage for in- 
decency, which has so frequently 
sullied works on oriental topics, 
finds no place here. A scrupulous 
attention to the marking of hii au- 
thorities, which sometimes indeed 
might be construed into an osten- 
tatious display of erudition, will 
servo a.s a guide to those who are 
curious for more minute investiga- 
tion. Many of the notes, espe- 
cially those in the sixth chapter, de- 
serve great consideration. Tliose 
on the Influence of Conquest or 
Language, and on the formation of 
the .Arabic Digits, are peculiarly 
interesting. We entirely agree 
with Mr. Mills in his criticism on 
De Guignes and D’Herbelot. 
There is a flippant boldness in his 
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assertion, that the destruction of 
the Alexandrian library by order of 
the Caliph Omar is a fable. We 
vvisli him to read what has been 
written on the subject by Dr. 
Entick in his Abridgement of 
Brucker’s History of Philosophy'. 

With our minds full of the inte- 
resting subjects which this volume 
embraces, it is impossible not to 
draw an imaginary picture of the 
state of Asia, if the pestilence of 
Muhammadanism had never risen. 
If instead of it pure Christianity had 
prevailed— that only religion which 
teaches mankind their rights as 
well as their duties, which is fitted, 
as the highest authority has told 
us, for “ all times and all people,” 
— mild and liberal governments 
would slowly and progressively 
have been established, and the 
chains of despotism would have 
been broken. Storms might some- 
times have agitated the scene, but 
the shocks of the political, like 
those of tl'.e nati\ral, world, are in 
the end beneficial to man. By the 
operation of similar causes, tlte 
Asiatic would have overcome the 
influence of climate, {an influence 
strong only in the infancy or decay 
of society) and have become as 
vigorous and powerful in intellect 
as the European. Man both at 
the Equator and the Poles is equal- 
ly subject to moral impulses, equal- 
ly the creature of education and 
habit. The churches of Asia 
would have resounded with the 
voice of the true Apostles, and the 
sensual and hostile passions of our 
nature would have yielded to the 
self-subjugation and benevolence 
preached by the Gospel of order 
and peace. 

But the sun which arose in the 
cast after the long night of paga- 
nism, was soon obscured by the 
black clouds of Islamism. Man 
once more became stationary: and 
his capacity for improvement, that 
grand prerogative of rational be- 
ings, seems to have been taken 
away. 
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A Historical Survey of the Customs, 
Habits, ami Present State of the Gyp- 
sies ; designed to develofK; the Origin 
of this singular People, and to promote 
tlie Amelioration of their Condition. 
P,y Jolin Hoyland, &c. York. Piiut- 
ed for tlic Author. 1816. 

Many of our readers may pos- 
sibly be induced to enquire, what 
connection there is between the 
subject of the article under review, 
and such as naturally fall within 
the province of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal. We solicit their indulgence 
for a few moments, hoping for a 
favourable verdict when the evi- 
dence shall have been laid before 
them. 

If the various peculiarities which 
are observable in the manners 
and customs of nations, are a sub- 
ject both curious in itself, and in- 
volving questions of difficult solu- 
tion, the case of the gypsies will 
.surely be admitted as calculated 
for many reasons to excite our 
wonder. 

As every thing relating to this 
extraordinary people must always 
have merited the strictest investi- 
gation, wo cannot but regard it as 
a singular fact, that a race of men, 
of habits so very peculiar, should 
suddenly have made their appear- 
ance, and spread themselves over 
the world ; that the}' should have 
maintained for the space of four 
centuries, their original language, 
and individuality of character; 
and that the enlightened enquirers 
of Europe, should have suffered 
themselves to be deluded by a 
vague, and, as it now appears, a 
false relation, in regard to the 
country from which they emigrated. 

As a scattered and wandering 
nation, whose home is in every 
state, the gypsies may not unaptly 
be compared to the Jews. Here, 
however, the comparison ceases; 
for the two people must be regard- 
ed, in every other particular, as a 
perfect contrast. The gypsies are 
an indolent race, and have con- 
stantly abstained from all unneces- 


sary intercourse, except with the 
members of their own tribe. The 
Jews, on the contrary, have always 
been notorious for their industrious 
habits and intermixture with the 
world : and while the origin of the 
former has ever been acknowledg- 
ed as involved in doubt and mys- 
terj', wc are taught to recognise 
in the scattered remnants of the 
latter, the ruins of an empire that 
once commanded nations, and to 
read in the desolation of their 
house, the judgment of an offend- 
ed God. 

The author of the “ Historical 
Survey” would have richly merit- 
ed the acknowledgments of the 
public, if the object of his re- 
searches and personal observations 
had been simply that of historical 
or philosophical enquiry. This 
however, will be found to be the 
least of his claims ; for he was 
principally actuated by motives in- 
finitely more worthy of our admi- 
ration. The admission of a lost 
and abject race to the comforts of 
civilization, and the blessings of 
Christianity, is literally an object 
beyond our praise, and worthy of 
apostolical exertion. The subject 
being thus interesting and import- 
ant, we proceed forthwith, to in- 
troduce the volume to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

It consists principally of passa- 
ges exiractcd from such writers, 
as have examined most attentively 
the condition of the gypsies. 
These are arranged in such a man- 
ner, and are so interspersed with 
the observations of our author 
himself, as to fall strictly within 
the proposed plan of an historical 
survey. Of all the authors whom 
he has consulted, Grellniann is by 
far the most voluminous, and ap- 
pears to have furnished the most 
accurate information. 

In the course of the following 
pages, we shall endeavour to ex- 
tract the spirit of the volume, of- 
fering at the same time, a few ob- 
servations of our own, and restrict- 
ing our quotations to such passa- 
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ges as are most illustrative of the 
subject before us. 

Grellmann states, that the French, hav- 
ing the fiist accoiinib of them from Ho- 
lieinia, gave them the name of ftohemknx, 
Bohemians ; that the Uutdi apprehend- 
ing they came from Egypt, culled them 
Hetfdensy Jieathens. In Denmark, Swe- 
den, and in some jmrts of Germany, 'J‘ar- 
tars were tiiouglit of. The Moois and 
Aiabians, perceiving the piopeiisity tlic 
gypbies had to thieving, adopted the name 
Chnraml, robbers, for them. 

In Hungary they were foimerly called 
Pharaohites, (l*}mruuh Kept^k) Pliaiaoli^s 
people; and the vulgar in Tia«.b\lvunia 
continue tljiit name tor them. Tile idea 
i>f the English appears to he similar, in 
denominating them gypsies, Egyptians; 
Ub 1*1 tliat of the Portuguese and Spa- 
iiiaids, in calling them Gitanos. But the 
name Zigeuners obtained the most exten- 
sive adoption, and apparently not with- 
out cause; fertile word Zigicnm-r >igni- 
des to wander up and down — for ulucii 
reason, it i** said, om Getman unecotorb 
denominated e\ery stioiliiig \agiant Zi- 
ehiguii. 

The gypsies ate called not only in all 
Gcnnaiiy, Icah, and Hunguiy, Tziganns ; 
hut trc(juently in Transylvania, Wulla- 
chia and Moldavia, (.'iigaHis. But the 
Turks, and other eastern nations name 
tliein Tisvhinseues. 

The origin of this people has been a 
subject ot tniiuiry for more than three 
hundred years. Many persons liuvc been 
anxious to discover “ wiiO these guests 
were, that, miUiiow n and uninvited, came 
into Europe in the riiieenth century, and 
have chosen ever since to continue in tliis 
quarter of the globe.” 

Continental writers state, that it is hi- 
ncdihle how numerous tlie hordes of this 
people aie, and lio’.v widely dispersed 
over ti;e K.te of t ie eaiih. They wander 
about in the interior ot Jfi'icHy 

and have e^tabll'*hed ihem-elves in most 
of tlic couutiies ot Ihnope. GTcllm.am 
i** of opinion, tf'.at America is the only 
part of tfie vvuild, in wliicli ihev are not 
known. Though no inenrion ap))cais to 
he made of tliem by autlsois who have 
written on that qumier of the elohe ; vet 
no doubt remains of ttieii having been in 
Europe nearly foui hundred >eai''. 

U'dh<-lm Dvidi in iii> Hrszi>cnr>r 
V'irciHky scit 229, hejn Jalir 1414, in- 
tone^ us, they airived the same jear in 
the llc’'^mn tetritoiies ; hut no mention 
of them appears in the public prints till 
three year*- afterward. Mention is made 
ot their being in Germany as early as the 
\eai,l4l7 ; when tlu'y appeared in the 
vicinity of the Noith Sea. Fabricius, in 
Arjx.iUb^t il'vy were diiven 


from Meissen in 1416, but Calvislus cor- 
rects this date by changing it to 1418. 

Sii Tho^la.^ Biowne in his “ Vulgar 
Errors,” pag'‘287, sa}-*, “ iluir first ap- 
peaiancc was in Germany, '*ii!e(' tlie year 
1400 ; nor vvcie they observed betore iti 
other paits of Europe, as is deducihle 
from Munster, Genebraid, Krantzius ^id 
Ortelins.” 

Ever since the arrival of the 
gypsies in this quarter of the world, 
the prevailing opinion 'has been, 
that Egypt was the country from 
whence they issued. Jt is conjec- 
tured by several writers, that tlie 
report originated in their own de- 
claration: it is certain that the 
same story is propagated by their 
descendants of the present day. 
It seems probable however, as is 
noticed in the volume before us, 
that the gypsies themselves are 
totally devoid of all traditionary 
records, in regard to their real ori- 
gin. The notion respecting Egypt 
is at length generally discarded ; 
and as we trust our minds are dai- 
ly becoming more enlightened up- 
on a subject which lias hithei'to 
baffled the utmost of our enquiries, 
wo begin to regard these barba- 
rous sojourners in civilized coun- 
tries, undoubtedly with less sur- 
prise, although with greater in- 
terest. 

Their language difTeis entiielv from the 
Coptic, anil their customs, Ahasuerus 
Fritsch has reinaikcd, are diametrically 
opposite to the Egyptian ; but w bat is, if 
possible, of greater weight, they wander 
about ill Egypt, like stj augers, and 

in other Cvmuiiie'i, fonn u rli'^tin't 
people. 

The tvotiuiDiij of BLlloaioi'’* I** full and 
dochive on the j'tjiut. He “ No 
pait rt the vvoild, I h'-licve, H ii-tc from 
tljesc hanihtti, v\ aodvriT!*: uIv jut hi rtooj'S, 
whom we, by (all gvp'icst.nd 

Ib'lur'Mns. When v.evviri’ at ('.li- o and 
t-.e vjlla.’(-< bnrdiiinL; oij the Nile, we 
fn-md lioojw f*( tliC'i* *'tiol!ii)g thievi's sit- 
iiiie under pnlm-tu « > ; and they ale es- 
Teemed /^u-ry in Idjupt** 

Aveutin expie'*‘-ly rn ikcs Turkey their 
orieiis'd 'phiee of rendezvou'^ ; and t' ’*■ 
furnishes a reason for rlie'^outh-iV't 
ot turogc being the mo^t crow-i.'.l w irh 
them. If all that came lo Kuio].e ; 

!«y llli:^ mate, it ar(.'»eut> fin eica’-.r 
number remaining IT’ thoMT-aninl rh m 
ill others to V 5 ’ •’ . •'.ou’.'i I.-.e a 




iiCtuchTon^ tiavel' 
rival at which tliei 
difltftd. > n 
'It is a just • a«*i 
jaost iiifiiilihle method 
ufigiji'Of a jteople, 
p{ a country in w 
thitt of -Ute-iiatitc*^- 
vertibly s^tafilishcd, 
gypsies speaking the 



ght be much 

one of the 
rmiuing the 
the (liscoveiy 
langnage is 
is a fact incontro- 
that besides the 
language of the 
country in whicli the\ live, they have a 
general one of their own, in which they 
converse with cech other. 

How then, it may be asked, are 
we to account for the circumstance 
of the gypsies having propagated 
the report that Egypt was their 
original country ? Mr. Hoyland 
endeavours to explain the matter 
as follows : 
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fore their ar- dering over the western districts 
of Asia, we are altogether unable 
to conjecture. 

From a variety of circumstantial 
evidence, it is now argued, with 
every appearance of consistency, 
that India, in the first instance, was 
the country which sent them forth. 
It is farther conjectured, that they 
consisted of the lowest castes of the 
Hindus, who emigrated in great mul- 
titudes, in order to avoid the cruel- 
ties that were exercised by Tamerlane 
on his celebrated invasion of Hin- 
dustan. But the language of our 
author himself will be most appro- 
priate on this subject. 


The cliaracter they assumed was the 
best adapted to establish their reputation, 
for the arts and deception they intended 
to practi.se in Englaud. — [ff/iy Eiigluiui 
inparlirnlar — Tlie fame of Egypt in 
astrology, macir, and sootiisaying, was 
universal ; and they could not liave de- 
vised a more artful expedient than ilie 
profession of tliis knowledge, to puicuic 
tor them a welcome reception by tiie great 
mass of tlie people. 

If the general ignorance of the 
gypsies had not been so extreme, 
and their acquaintance with even 
the most obvious principles of ci- 
vilization so very small, we might 
not have hesitated to acknowletlgc 
the plausibility of thi.s surmise. 
But we cannot compliment a race 
of men so little advanced beyond a 
state of perfect barbarism, to the 
extent of supposing them capable 
of inventing a fraud, which, in point 
of intelligence, would have been 
creditable to wiser heads ; much 
less can we suppose them capa- 
ble of affording it such general 
currency, as to impose upon the 
credulity of so many nations, and 
of one amongst the number which 
had already attained the height of 
literary eminence*. We are dis- 
posed therefore to credit their as- 
sertion in regard to the country 
from which they immediately emi- 
grated ; but in what manner they 
had sojourned there, and whether 
they were joined, on their depar- 
ture by others, who might be wan- 

• Ualj . 


Tn leUttioii to tlic emigration of the 
gypsies, HO cause can be U'^jigned for their 
leaving their native country, so probable, 
as the war of Timur Bey in India. 'I'lie 
date of iheii arrival marks it vriy plainlj . 
It was in the vears 140d and 1409, that 
this conqueror ravaged India for the pur- 
pose of disseminating the Mahometan re* 
ligioiu Not only every one who made 
any resistance was de&tioyed, and such as 
fell into the enemies’ hands, though quite 
defeticeless, were made slaves ; but in a 
sliort time these very slaves, to the num* 
her of one Imiuhed tljousaud, wcie put to 
death, in consequence of tlie universal 
panic wlucli took place, those who could 
quit the country might well be supposed 
to consult iheir sufety by flight. 

If any »)f the higher castes did withdraw 
them>elves on account of the troubles, it 
is piobabie they letired southward to 
people ot their own suit, the AiakratUis. 
To mix at all with the Sudeis v\ould have 
been <legrading their high characters, 
which they consider worse than death ; 
it was tlierefore morally impossible for 
them to have united with the Suders iu a 
retreat. Moreover, by putting themselves 
into the power of the Sudeis, with whom 
they live in a state of discord and in- 
veteracy, they might liave incurred as much 
danger as fiom the common enemy. 

We believe the conjecture in the 
last period of the foregoing extract 
to be incorrect. The distance that 
is observed between the higher 
orders of the Hindus and the un- 
fortunate Suders, we have never 
understood to result from any 
discord that exists between them. 
On the one side, we have always 
regarded it as the consequence of 
religious fear, and on the other, as 
the offspring of supercilious pride. 
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Before we proceed, it will be ne- 
cessary to correct another error into 
which our author has fallen, in the 
course of his observations on the 
natives of Hindustan. Mr. Hoyland 
is not aware of any difference be- 
tween a Suder and a Pariar. We 
assure him, however, that the terms 
are by no means synonimous. It 
is true that the Suder is the lowest 
of the four general tribes into 
which the Hindus are divided ; 
but it is also to be noticed, that 
these four are subdivided into a 
greatvariety of subordinate castes. 
The Pariar is the lowest of all, and 
the wretches who compose it are ab- 
solutely regarded as outcasts from 
society. But the higher descrip- 
tions of Suders, thougli slighted in 
a certain degree by the nobler 
castes, may still be considered as 
respectable members of the com- 
munity. 

Now it does not seem probable 
that the Suders in general, on the 
occasion above referred to, would 
emigrate in a body, disperse them- 
selves over the world, and remain 
for ever after a distinct people. In 
whatsoever quarter the other tribes 
might seek for an asylum, the great 
body of Suders in all probability 
accompanied them. Butthe Pariars, 
and possibly such other castes as 
were nearly reduced to a similar 
state of degradation, having no- 
thing to lose by departing from 
their native country, were of all 
others the people most likely to 
emigrate, and to constitute those 
wandering, tribes which liavc been 
regarded, ever since their appear- 
ance, as a curious anomaly in the 
natural history of man. Having 
existed in their native country as 
outcasts and vagabonds, as such 
they would commence their jour- 
ney, as such they would be likely 
to continue. 

We shall now present our read- 
ers with several passages from Mr. 
Hoyland’ book, descriptive of cer- 
tain peculiarities which tend, in no 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 19. 
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inconsiderable degree, to identify 
the two people. 

The gypsey’s solicitude to corneal his 
language is a striking Indian trait. 

Professor Pallas says of tlie Indians 
round Astracaii, Custom lias rendered 
them to the greatest degree suspicious 
about their language, insomiicli that I was 
never able to obtain a small vocabulary 
from tliem.” 

With regard to gypsey marriages, Salmon 
relates that the nearest relations cohabit 
with each other ; and as to education, 
their children grow up in tlie most shame- 
ful neglect, without either discipline or 
instruction. 

All this is precisely the case with 
the Pariars. In the journal of the 
missionaries already quoted, it is said, 
“ With respect to matrimony, they 
act like the beasts, and their children 
ate brought up without restraint or iufos- 
mation.” Gypsies are fond of being 
about horses, so are the .Suders (Parian) 
in India, for whicli reason thev are com- 
monly employed as horse-keepers by the 
Europeans resident in that country. 

We liave seen that tiie Gypsies hunt af- 
ter cattle which have died of distempers, 
in order to feed on tliem ; and when they 
can procure more of the ilesh than is suf- 
ficient for one day’s consumption, they dry 
it in the sun. Such is likewise a constant 
custom with the Pariars in India. 

Fortune-telling is practised all over the 
East; but the peculiar kind professed by 
the Gypsies, viz. cliiromancy, const.uttly 
referring to whether the parties shall be 
lich or poor, happy or unhappy in mar- 
riage, &c. is no where met with but in 
India. 

The account we have given of Gypsey- 
smiths may bt compared with the Indian, 
as related by Sonnerat in the following 
w ords : — “ TTie smith carries his tools, 
his shop, and his forge about with him, 
and works in any place where he can find 
employment; he meets ins simp ’„tfore 
the house of his ciuplojcr, raising a low 
wall with beaten c.uih, liefore whiili he 
phtces his hearth; hi hind tliis wall lie 
fixes two leiithern bellows. He has a 
stone instead of an anvil, and his whole 
apparatus is a pair of tongs, a hammer, 
a l.eetle and a file.” How exactly does 
this accoid with the description of the 
Gypsey-sniitli ! 

We have seen that Gyqtsies alwnys 
clioose their place of residence near some 
village, or city, very seldom within them, 
even though there may not be any order 
to prevent it, as is the case in Sloldaria, 
Wallachia, and all parts of Turkey. Even 
the more improved Gypsies in TraBSilv*- 
uia. who have long since discontinued the 

VoL. IV. G 
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waiidcriii^ mode of life, atid iriiKht, with 
permission from governinent, reside within 
the cities, rather choose to build their 
Imts in some bye place, without their li- 
mits. This custom appears to be derived 
from their original Suder extraction; it 
being usual all over India, for the Sudeis 
to have their huts without the villages of 
the other castes, and in retired places near 
their cities. 

With respect to religion it has appeared 
that the greater pait of the Gypsies lire 
without any professsion of it ; Tolliua 
says, worse than heathens. 'I’he more 
wonderful it is, that a whole people should 
be so indifferent and void of religion, the 
more weight it carries with it, to confirm 
their Indian origin, wlien all this is found 
to be liteially true of the Sudeis. 

The coincidences noticed in the 
foregoing extract are wortliy of 
consideration ; and it may further 
be observed, that as the subjects 
of our Indian empire are found to 
descend in the scale of human de- 
gradation, the more do they ap- 
proximate to those striking peculi- 
arities of habit and of vice which 
constitute the character of this 
wandering tribe. But the strong- 
est argument in favour of the the- 
ory which is thus advanced, un- 
doubtedly consists in a manifest si- 
milarity of language, which not 
even the lapse of four centuries, 
coupled with a variety of circum- 
stances the most unfavorable to its 
continuance, has proved sufficient 
to destroy. So great, indeed, is 
the resemblance which subsists at 
present between the Gypsey and 
the Hindustani languages, that 
one of the historians of the former 
people observes in a passage in his 
treatise, which is quoted by Mr. 
Hoyland, that', “ on the average, 
every third Gypsey word is like- 
wise Hindustani.” Neither is it 
in words only that this similarity is 
observable, for many even of the 
peculiarities in the construction of 
the one language may be recogniz- 
ed in the other. The simple cir- 
cumstance of the Gypsies being in 
possession of a language systema- 
tically formed, and abounding in 
a variety of inflections, is clearly 
an indication of their having be- 


longed, in some earlier period of 
their history, to a nation where the 
arts of civilized life had made con- 
siderable progress. And the ac- 
curate knowledge which has lately 
been acquired of many of the Ori- 
ental languages, enables us to spe- 
cify with an almost equal degree 
of certainty, the identical country 
which originally owned them as its 
children. 

In presenting our readers with a 
comparative list of Hindustani 
and Gypsey words, we would Just 
premise, in further opposition to 
the old established prejudice in fa- 
vor of Egypt, that while the affi- 
nity is so striking in the instances 
which follow, it is noticed by Mr. 
Hoyland in a passage we have al- 
ready extracted, that not even the 
faintest shadow of a resemblance 
can be discovered between the 
language of the Gypsies and the 
ancient Coptic. 

Gipsey. Hinriustani. English. 

Ick, Eck, £k, One, 

Dug, Dog, Dll, Two, 

Trill, Tri, Tin, Three, 

Schtar, Star, Tsciiar, Four, 

Paiitsch, Pansli, Pansch, Five, 

Tscliowe, Scho w, Tscho, Six, 

Effa, Heffa, Sat, Seven, 

Ochto, Ante, Eight, 

Descli, Des, Des, Ten, 

Uisch, Bis, Bjs, Twenty, 

Diwc«, Diw, Day, 

Haiti, Hatch, Niirht, 

Chain, Cam, Kani, The Sun, 

Sdiaii, Tschand, The Moon, 

Pang, Pang, Water, 

Soniiiiikcy, Suua, Gold. 

Hup, Rnppa, Silver, 

Jiv, Giuw, Wheat, 

Bill, Bal, The Hair, 

Aok, Awk, Tlie Eye, 

Kan, Kawn, The Ear, 

Nak, Nakk, The Noic, 

Mui, Mu, The Mouth, 

Daiit, Dant, A Tootli, 

Tschiii, Jibb, The Tongue, 

Sunjo, Suiinj. TheHeariug, 

Sunj. Sunkh, The Smell, 

Sik, Tscliik, The Taste, 

Tschater, 'Ischater, A Tent, 

Haja, Tlie Piince, 

P«>o, Parana, Old, 

B^ro, Burra, Great, 

Kalo, Kala, Black. 

It has already been noticed 
that the Gypsies are charaoterized 
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by the same peculiar habits, 
wherever their existence has been 
ascertained. It may not be amiss 
however, to enumerate here, such 
of their general qualities as are 
most worthy of observation. Scru- 
pulously maintaining themselves a 
distinct people, they are remarka- 
ble for exhibiting in all climates 
the same personal appearance, and 
even the same costume. Transyl- 
vania appears to be the only coun- 
try where they have so far assimi- 
lated to the manners of the natives 
as to forsake, in any degree, their 
wandering mode of life. Ac- 
quainted with the languages of the 
nations where they sojourn, there 
is one at the same time which is 
common to the race. Not so in 
respect to their religion ; adopting 
as it may fall in their way, in a 
manner the most vague and super- 
ficial, the external forms of any 
system of belief, it is tolerably 
clear that there is no creed which 
they generally embrace. Univer- 
sally degraded in their moral cha- 
racter, by the uniform deceit, and 
various other vices which are com- 
mon to all uncivilized people, they 
are everywhere notorious for a 
striking singularity in the nature 
of those frauds which they usually 
practise. In a word, they are 
manifestly extraneous, wherever 
they are found, — barbarians in 
poli.shed countries, — heathens in a 
Christian land. 

The various explanations that 
have been given, may serve, in a 
certain degree, to account for 
many of their singularities. But, 
after all our speculations, we shall 
find ourselves constrained to ac- 
knowledge that there is something 
so truly unaccountable in the 
undeviating circumstances under 
which they have always exist- 
ed, as well as in tlieir general 
character, that we scarcely appre- 
hend the charge of enthusiasm 
when we look for a solution of this 


complicated riddle in the principle 
of some moral or religious pur- 
pose, to be accomplished by means 
more striking in their nature, and 
more astonishing in their results, 
than the ordinary dispensations of 
a mysterious Providence. We 
shall not presume to speculate on 
the particular designs of the Al- 
mighty, ip a case so indistinct, in a 
matter so incomprehensible ; but 
we trust there is one reflection we 
need not hesitate to suggest. 
Ought not a knowlege of the bare 
existence of a class of our fellow- 
creatures so utterly devoid of all 
the blessings of social comfort, 
and of every principle of vital 
Christianity, to stimulate the ener- 
gies of every civilized and Chris- 
tian country? But here is a 
people, in the midst of elegance, 
in the heart of intelligent commu- 
nities, in the bosom of a Christian 
Church — who seem to be uncon- 
scious of their very ignorance, — 
who appeal in silent apathy to the 
philanthropy of every nation, and 
must and will be noticed. “ Lift 
up y'our eyes, and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to 
the harvest.” 

Whatever may be the style of 
our author, we cannot descend to 
criticise it. '1 he act of comment- 
ing on trifling defects of composi- 
tion where the sole object of the 
writer was obviously to do good in a 
plain and simple manner, might just • 
ly be censured both as paltry and 
inviilious. On the contrary ; as the 
legilimnU: organ of these unfortu- 
nate aliens, we request his accept- 
ance of their most cordial thanks: 
— wc congratulate him on the en- 
couragement he has already ex- 
perienced : and as he will certainly 
engage the support of great and 
pious men, we pray that he may 
advance the cause with singleness 
of heart, and under the auspices 
of Heaven. 

G 2 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House, Fel\ 20, 1817. 

HAILKYBI'RY COLLEGK. 
fContinued from p, 607, vol, in.) 

Hon. D. Kiunaird said — I am not sur- 
prised, sir, at hearing tlie cry of “ Ques- 
tion from some gentlemen, when I recol- 
lect that their attention has been unmer- 
cifully (and unnecessarily for any goo«l 
purpose, as I think), called upon by the 
two learned counsel for thecollege, during 
a period of not much less than five suc- 
cessive hours— in speecliestoo, tendir»g, in 
my judgment, not only to no one practical 
purpose, but remarkable, whatever elo- 
quence or talent they may have displayc'd 
in the endless variety of subjects wliicii 
they embraced, for this piincipaliy — that 
they have left the proprietors uninformed 
upon the ineriis of the question before 
them. Reniaikable too, perhaps, in no 
less a degree, that, while the learned gen- 
tleman who spoke last, has concluded by 
moTlugyou not to enter into the considera- 
tion of the question at all, his learned col- 
league, or, as I may term him, the leading 
counsel for the college, after an address 
coDsideiably exceeding three hours in its 
delivery, has actually left us unacquainted 
with the vote he is to give upon the ques- 
tion to which he has been speaking. For 
my own part, i followed the learned advo- 
cate with an attention bordering upon 
cariosity on this subject ; for his demea- 
nour, when the college was first introduced 
on a late occasion to the notice of the 
court, had led me to anticipate that he 
would consistently vote now tor that in- 
quiry, whicli he (hen was so anxious 
to challenge^ and, notwithstanding iii^ 
speech, has raised in my mind some 
slirewd doubts as to his presi'nt Intentions, 

I cannot hiing myself, imtil I hear it from 
the hon. gentleman’s own lips, to insult 
him by presuming so gioss a discrepancy 
between bis conduct and his professions, 
as would result from his now opposing ' 
the inquiry Before 1 sir down, ar, I trust 
I shall convince the ci>urt that whether or 
no we shall iia>e the benefit of his vote, 
that he has, albeit unwittingly, given to 
our side the full benefit of his .speech. 
Whilst I am ready to join in the panegy- 
ric pronounced by the learned counsel 
whospoke last, upon the eloquence of his 
predecessor, [ must take leave to add my 
tribute of praise to one quality of his 
speech, the praise of which he would per- 
ha|» rather hear in private than in public 
—I mean, sir, that aitful and laborious 
ingenuity by which he has succeeded so 
well, in what 1 must deem to have been 
his principal object, in confusing theminds 
of the proprietor? on the subject under 


discus>i<>n, and in turning their eyes front 
the simple qnpsrion rhey are called upon 
todeteimine 'Pliat this qiiHlit\ and ob- 
ject of the speech were not uiiperceived 
by its learned panegyrist, I am bound 
either to believe, or to (juesrion that taste 
and that judument, and that sincerity, 
which weie not content to leave the 
speeches so lauded, to make its due im- 
ples^ion upon the memory of the proprie- 
tors. If, however, the learned eeuileman 
felt it necessary to follow ii >0 irnu ediately 
uitli another address to the /‘ou't, in dis- 
cliante of the duty he ha-! iinp.-sed upon 
himself as junior conn-^el for the college, 
aii<l to handle such topics as were left un- 
toiiclied by his leader, there is one strain, 
upon the selection of which for his clo- 
(lucncc I cannot congratiihite ciriier his 
ta-te or liis candour, and which comes 
with little grace from a qiiarlcr whence 
panegyric upon all existing establish- 
iiienrs, and “ upen the pow*’ts that be/* 
is wont to flow so unifotmly aud so 
abundantly supplied. That learned ad- 
vocate will certainly run no ri>k of being 
classed among those whom he holds in 
peculiar abhorrence, whose na(ure*t 
plague it is to spy into abuses.** But I 
will tell that Icarii' d yeuileman without 
fear ofconlra/liction, tliat he is as deficient 
inacorrect view of the inteie^t'* or the 
East India Company, ashei' in honorable 
candour towards his opponent , who 
would add to the burden of di^cnarginga 
painful and lhanklcs^ d.ity, tlie m cessity 
of repelling rlie presumptuous charge of 
discreditable motives. I, for one, shall 
ever feel myself a deluoi 10 niy honorable 
friends near me, 01 to any other jiroprie- 
tor, who slial! take the trouble ot intro- 
ducing to my fellow-pioprietors any sub- 
ject connected with the iniere'ts of the 
Company j— nor .should I be acting fairly, 
did I not thus openly speak ray approval 
of that conduct in others which I shall 
ever, without regard to unworthy and 
contemptible insinuations fiom any quar- 
ter, endeavonr myself to imitate. From 
what has passed on this head, I think it 
now necessary to declare that in discus- 
sing the defect.-! of the college at Hailey- 
bury, my intention is not to Imit the feel- 
ings of any person connected with it. Of 
the professors 1 have not the lea.st persoi»l 
knowledge ; and those wliora I knovit by 
reputation, I mif-it add I know but to 
respect for their vii lues, and to admire for 
their talents. Of the liistory and origin 
ot thee>tablishment I know no more than 
I have collected from the records of your 
proceedings ; and if indeed I have heard 
of the name of an hon. e.x-director (Mr. 
Grant, sen.) in more intimate conne.xion 
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with the establishuieot, than those of his 
colleague?, anti if I have been Justly led to 
attribute to in'in something like a paternal 
tenderness hir this adopted child of his 
regard, it is a sentiment for which I honor 
him, and it is one whic > I am anxious to 
prove myself incapable of treating with 
disrespect, vvhilst I at the same shall speak 
of the estabUshment as it now exists, jn 
the tei ins »r appears to me to deserve. 

Notwitb'-tandiug the advocates for in- 
quiry have been miscalled the enemies of 
literature and scieuce, I am ready to {|e- 
clare tor one, tl at I shall he found among 
the last in this court to assent to the pull 
iag down otthis or any other institiiUon, 
irbirh has for its object to give encourage- 
ment and suppoit to U'auiing, or to facili- 
tate edncaiion. Idie only coijdnb»u I at- 
tach to thi> declaration is, i triLsi,uo vciy 
hard or unreasonable demand, that you 
shall not make ir an instrument of ty raiiny, 
nor Compel me to adopt your machinery 
for attaining those acquirements, which I 
ea& arrive at by other in>tifutions to my 
jpdgment more advaiitagcous for the pur- 
pose. If the object ot the iu^iitutioii be, 
what you piofo'-s. to facilitate the attain- 
ment of certain qualiheution'* for your 
iservice, and which you have uti undoubted 
right to require, it is surely more than is 
necessary, ami linie less than folly, to 
prescribe, in defiance of the capricious va- 
rieties of nature and of circumstance, the 
only process by which you wiilpeiiuic 
tbem to be acquired. 

The origin of this college has been 
traced(not very connectedly I ibink)byihe 
learned gentleman who opened this day's 
debate, to the pUus which Lotd Clive 
proposed half a century back, for the im- 
proved government of your Indian sub- 
jects. f am disposed, sir, to trace it^ 
ancestry no further back tbau to the latter 
period of the Marquis Welle'.ley's govern- 
ment. If merit is to be claimed and al- 
lowed to the real founder of ilus iustiiu- 
(ion, that inerif is umjue^-tion.ihly due to 
the noble marquis. And altliongh i* may 
not be a source of pride or gratific itioii to 
that noble person to look upon this mis- 
shapen structure, I am confident he may 
ever direct the eyes of his countrymen, 
with a proud reproach to the Last-India 
Company, to that noble and wise and ex- 
cellent foundation in India, wbicli states- 
manlike wisdom prompted him to estab- 
lish, and which narrow-mindeil jealousy 
compelled liinj to destroy. Vpou this sub- 
ject 1 shall hereafter feel it necessary more 
p;:jticuUily to dwell ; and I noticeit here 
principally to remind the court how lightly 
ihe houoiable and learned gentleman tra- 
velled over the merits of an establishment, 
from which, as from its tbunder, it waa 
impossible for him in his flight to with- 
liold the tribute of his praise. And I 
■''j 5 b we had teen favoured wrn a co*?- 


parative statement of the merits of the 
two colleges, instead of begging the quw- 
tioii of the defects of the one and of the 
merits of the oilier. I caiiuof but notice 
a peculiarity which has di-tinguisbed the 
learned gentleman’s speech this day 
tliioughout. Ido not quarrel with him 
for a deficiency either of facts or of argu- 
ment ; he has favouied us with boili. 
But I could wish he had not uniformly so 
eiiiplojed them as to perplex and couluse, 
rather than to elucidate, the merits of his 
question. If he cites with a shew of raanly 
courage and candour the argument of this 
adversaiv, he is sure to fly from its ex- 
amination, but turns about, and meets it 
with ^ome isolated fact. And when he 
cites into coiut a fact asserted and mainly 
relied on by the enemy, and when we too 
are breathless with the expectation of 
hearing it disproved, and our cause con- 
foimded, he avoids that contest at close 
quarters, and rides safely away into the 
air on tlie magic broomstick of a general 
argument. But to deal fairly by tlii* 
question, our facts must be met by a dis- 
proval, and our reasoning must be shewm 
to be fallacious, or this college elands oa 
a rotten foundation, 1 confess too, con- 
sidering the learned gentleman’s profes- 
siotial habit.'*, I have been someuhat 
amused at the confidence with which hr 
has all along directed the court to Mr. 
Malthus, as an aut'ioriiy in this case. 
Mr. Alaltlius is, I know, a professor oi 
modern hisioiy, and may no doubt be givea 
Cl edit for the accuracy and other qualities 
which should distingurih the historian; 
but ere I cease to doubt his fitness to hr 
the bisiorian of his own college when iu 
merits are in dispute, I must learn to 
think the judiie or the bench is the fittest 
aibiirator in Ins own rau>e. Aiul>et,sir, 
the Je/irned gei'.lleinau has so quoted, uni 
re-prai^ed, and re-quoied as auibority, 
his le.u'wcd friend the profe.s'-or, that he 
DiMSt surely have forgotten, thoi^i the 
court did not, that Mr. Malthus’ interests 
art deeply at stake thi.s day, and that he 
lias puhlialied himself the committed ad- 
vocate of Ins colleec. (jod foibid tha 
thi> lemued and u*>pectable piofcsso: 
.'*hoUid not defend the iuvtiiulion with 
which he if connected m tlie iiiannc. 
he is able ; but I lealU think this court 
is the lust place wlu-i ewe should be bearded 
by llic (.1 oue of the ofticers (t£ 

an e>tabli>hii'eiil, lo plan ent our inquiring 
into the manner of its present conduct. 
Thai I do not entertain a Mimular view of 
the value of the prores*or*s evidence or. 
the picsent question, I am waiiantedit 
believing, wlien I recollect <me of the lead- 
ing rules laid down for the goverumeoto' 
the M.irquis We.iesley’a college, an'i 
which I am sorry has been wholly omit- 
ted and lost sight of at Haileybury.— 
By lord Wellesley’s regulations, the prr>- 
fes^.ors’ evidence was not held to be good 
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«ven npon a subject which of all others, 
if their iuterests had not been concerned, 
they would have been most competent to 
gpeaU ; I mean the proficiency of the stu- 
dents under their charge. It was express- 
ly ordained, that the professors should be 
precluded from examining, at the periods 
fixed for that public exhibitiou, the pu- 
pils who had been studying under them. 
The court must see that on sucli an occa- 
sion, the skill of the professor himself is 
indirectly under examinatiou with the 
progress of the pupil. But, sir, if the 
learned gentleman has been unfortunate 
jn the citation of authority in this in- 
stance, I do not think he has been less so 
in others. 

He has produced to the court a long se- 
ries of private letters, collected from all 
quarters, and selected for this occasion. 
Wis reason for producing tlie first letter, 

1 mean that from the pen of lord John 
Townshend, I confess I did not clearly 
perceive. I had expected it would have 
disproved the assertion advanced by the 
hon. learned mover of the resolution that 
the college was held to be a nuisance by 
the neighbouring gentry of the county of 
Hertford. The letter in question so far 
fitnu disproving, has confirmed that fact 
ermi to the uniformity of a rule, his lord- 
ship furnishing the only exception to 
prove it. 

The next authority referred to, is to 
be found in the letters of young gentle- 
men now lit India, who had received a 
part of tlieir education at Hertford college. 

Now, sir, I should not only be very sor- 
ry to object to any proof which can be 
tairly offered in favour of the merits of 
this cstaWislinient, but I shall sincerely 
rejoice to find that it has in any manner 
been conducive to the advancement of 
learning in this country, or to tlie ad- 
laiitageof India. I shall feel grateful to 
its authors for as much as it may have 
eofuluced to an improved etlucatioo of the 
ciril servants of the Company, and had 
therefore tended ultimately to the happi- 
ness of the millions of our fellow crea- 
tui’es over whom they hereafter may have 
sway — but I am compelled seriously to 
dissent from the conclusions 
been so hastily drawn from t^e epislo- 
lar>' documents. It is very natural, that 
a young man who has experienced kind- 
ness at the hands of his instructor, when 
he is for the first time reaping the fruits 
of his youthful application, should feel 
and express strongly the sentiments of 
gratitude which a recollection of his in- 
structor's early encouragement iscalcolat- 
ed to inspire. We are all disposed to 
dwell uith affectionate recollection on the 
scenes where manly feelings and affections 
have first agitated the bosom of the boy, 
and we are ever ready in the moment of 
success in after-life to transfer to the in- 


stitution where chance had cast our edu- 
cation, much of the merit of our attain- 
ments which belonged to other causes. 
Surely it will not be maintained that the 
success of a few splendid instances out of 
avast number of students is a fit ground 
to conclude upon the merits of any semi- 
nary of education. As little were it con- 
sistent with sound reasoning to condeoia 
its regulations from the failure of some of 
its children. 

But 1 will rest the point upon this is- 
.sue. Let it be shewn to me that the suc- 
cess of these young gentlemen, whose let- 
ters do infinite credit to their hearts, has 
resulted, not from their jwevious or their 
subsequent jmrsuits, not from the peculiar 
talents and di.sposition of the individuals, 
but from the system of education adopted 
at Hertford college alone, and I will admit 
then, that you have at length discovered 
that which till now has been (and which f 
suspect is still) a desideratum, viz. that 
precise method and plan by which you may 
inform all minds of whatever descriptio©, 
to the same point of extent, and within 
the same limited period. Till then, sir, 
these examples are vainly quoted, except 
to shew that your college is not so bad, 
but that it is not impossibl&to thrive even 
under its shadow. 

But, sir, let me grant for the sake ol 
argument, that this college with its sys- 
tem ofeducationisnotdisfiguied, as 1 shall 
by and by shew it to be, by any mon- 
strous and absurd deformities, peculiar 
thank God to itself atone, and that the 
student has as fair a chance afforded him 
there, as at any other public institution, 
— 1 hope the advocates of the college do 
not iinagiuc Thai they have even then es- 
tablished their case. To justify on the 
ground of economy alone, the keeping up 
of tills institiuion within forty miles of 
l/oudon, and within twenty miles of the 
university of Cambridge, you niu.st shew 
it to possess some peculiar facilities for 
the education of young men wlio are to 
be ushered prematurely into the bustle of 
public life, which are to be found neither 
in the university, nor in the metropolis. 
To justify your law to compel the young 
candidates for your civil service to spend 
two years at this institution, you must 
not only prove its positive excellence, but 
establish its superiority over any other 
public institution for the instruction of 
youth in the empire. Independent of 
which, you even then beg a most import- 
ant question, whether it be absolutely ne- 
cessary for your sendee to enforce a pub- 
lic education under all varieties of cir^ 
eumstances and for all persons. 

The learned gentleman who spoke last, 
has resorted to a singular exp^ient for 
influencing the minds of the proprietors 
(an expedient by tbe way not very flatter- 
ing to the understandings of his audience). 
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But he refers to the authority which the rived his educatiou in one of those rery 
act of parliameat renewing your charter colleges which have benefited from the 
has given to the establishment of the col- benevolence of this sim^de citizen. The 
lege — and after reading with good empha- citizens of Loudon were called upon by 
sis and sound discretion, e^^ry word of Edward the 6th, to assist and superiniend 
this clause of the act ; he lays down the founding of another great seminary of 
the book, and with infinite gravity learning in the city, called Christ's Hos* 
asks the proprietors if they will fly in pital. Surely then there is no pretence for 
the face of the parliament, and being that illiberal ridicule which had been pas- 
guilty of a felo de je, destroy their char- sed upon this most respectableclass of per- 
ter? — as if the legislature had made the sons. If it is meant to be said, that the 


establishment of Hertford college, the te- 
nure by which we have received a renew- 
al of our privileges. This expedient of 
the learned gentleman, he will excuse me 
for saying, is a way of imposing upon ra- 
ther than appealing to the understanding 
of his hearers. 

1 am sorry to find that a notion has 
been industriously cultivated, that the 
merits of this or any academical institu- 
tion are very unlikely to be correctly ap- 
preciated or judged of in this court—' 
that the question forsooth is too deep for 
the simplicity of the proprietors. This 
impression I am anxious, if it prevail, to 
remove— it having been my lot to be edu- 
cated from a very period of my youth at 
some of the most frequented public insti- 
ttttious of the country, 1 may perhaps be 
compUraeiited with an exemption from 
the interdict which some would place on 
your judgments but I mast say freely 
that to understand this subject, it is nei- 
ther necessary to be versed in the habits or 
phraseology of public schools or universi- 
ties. Objecting, as I do, at all times, to 
the jargon of academical pedantry, its 
employment upon the present occasion is 
worse than useless. Mr. Maltliiis too 
would appear by one expression in his 
pamphlet, (in which he is pleased to speak 
of the ladiet and gentlemen of Leadenhall 
etreet) to lend an indirect sanction to the 
idea of a plain inhabitant of tills city not 
being too competent to decide upon the 
subject. I am however inclined to think 
the profe.vsor has been mistaken, and that 
he only meant to be pleasant, not serious 
on this point — because he inu^t he too 
good an historian not to leeollect how 
pre-eminently distinguWhetl the citizen^ 
of Loudon have ever been as llie fioindei.s 
of some of the unhlest institutions of 
learning that exist in this country. He 
must recollect as a matter of hi.^^t.ji y that 
cue of the greatest benefactors to learn- 
ing, in this, or in any other connti}, was 
a plain citizen of London. It wa** Nia'ter 
Sutton, a private citizen of tliis great 
town, who left an enortnou-s fortune to es- 
tablish the Charter-House; beside which, 
that illus-triou? individual had, most ho- 
norably to himself, and most beneficial- 
ly to his country, left no trifling legacies 
in the university of Cambridge, and per- 
haps It is not too much to =«upjK)sc, that 
even the learned piofei-or hiiu-clf hat dc- 


citizens of Loudon are incapable of decid- 
ing upon the misei-able question of caps 
and gowns, and all the other parapher- 
nalia of academical ceremony, probably 
the worthy citizens of London would not 
be disposed to dispute with others more 
fitted to the ta‘^k. But, Sir, I am happy 
to be convinced that the learned historian 
has not meant to countenance any illibe- 
ral prejudices, but I believe he has only 
been disposed to exchange a pasting jest 
with this court ; and if I might humbly 
suggest the retort courteous that should 
he returned from the citizens of London 
to the conclave of the college at Hertford, 
it should he in the form of a quaint and 
original description of a scholar wliicli I 
hold in my baud, aud which was penned 
by a man of some knowledge of the world 
about the year 1630 — (Sir T. Overbury's 
chaiactcrs) — IViili the leave of the court, 

I will read it from the book — “ A meere 
“scholar (sajs the writer) is an intelli- 
“ gible asse — or a silly fellow iu blacke, 

“ that speaks sentences more familiarly 
“ than sense. 'I'he antiquity of his uni- 
“ versit) j^. his creed, and the excellency 
“ of his coUedge [though but for a match 
“ at foot'ballj an article of his faith. 

“ His ambition is, that he either is, or 
“ shall be a graduate: but if ever he pet 
“ a fellowship, he has then no fellow. In 
spightofalllogicke,heria]'e3 swearc aud 
** m.'untaiaeit, thatacuckcold ami acjtizen 
“ are coutiovertible terms, though his rao- 
“ tlier’shusbaudbeanalderman. Heisled 
“ more b\ his ears than hi^ nudeistaudirig, 
“ takitnr the .sound ot wunL- fin their true 
“ sea-vc.” i\<AV, sir, v. iiiiuut '^topping to 
enquire whether ibcrr be a iuere scholar 
amohu'-t our piofe>^<’i N at Hertford, 
lookiti'^iothein'fiLution it.n Ifaud its I'-eu- 
Ulioa':, I am '■tft)rp’y incliii-vj to si^pcct 
that iitiihiii'.' n.oic i.r : it (lian vich a 
peiM ju '/e i.ti'-l na’.i t c' n a busy artificer 
in (.oust, jciioii — K-r mi every part of 
it may lie- "ii.m l ot wo;us be said to have 
been taken for ti.tlr true sense. Uwctc 
to be wislied, iiulecd, tliat in traiisfcmiif 
the name aud some of the forms of lord 
Wellesley's college at Calcutta, some at- 
tention had b€cui>aid toiheobjccts ■which 
the noble lord had in view, and to the 
dmim.^iances under which be was called 
upon to attain them. His object* were not 
{oiifinod merely to tlie education of the 
Company’s tcr^ani''. the c.t^c 
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kere, »nd that too for a limited period of 
time; t.ut his aim was to found thd 
same time a seat of learning, the civiliz- 
ing efferta and advantages of which weie 
to" be diffused thiout-’hiuit the whole em- 
pire whuh he governed. I'he iloois of 
that temple acre to be thrown widely 
open to all descriptions ot petsous and 
nations. He wisely thought that the 
most effectual mode ot govei iiing sixty 
millions of people, was to scatter the 
seeds of learning and of science amongst 
them, aud heiein did the noble marquis 
prove hiinseli to he an enlightened states- 
man and the real benefactor of India. 
He proved that his ambitiou was to unite 
alt sects and ctassC'' of men in the com- 
mon object of pursuing their own h.tppi- 
ness. lie sought not toetectvain-glori- 
uusniilitaiy trophies to ciimmemoiate the 
extension of the teritoiyot rite Company, 
but hestnrlied rather tlie means of secur- 
ing tho^e possessions by a wise, a hu- 
mane, and an enlightened system of go- 
vernment. T“is he would tiave effTccted 
by improving tiie administration of India 
througli tlie means of an institution 
whicli had tor its oliject the better educa- 
tion of the Company’s servants; but lord 
M'cllesley did not cotifiiie tile henclits ot 
that instiiulioii to tlie narrow policy of 
merely educ.tting the Company’s servants 

the bi'iievoleiice of his iutelliaeiit mind 

suggested the idea of an institution for 
learning in tnilia, the beiieftis of wlikli 
were not to be coiiftiied only to tliose ser- 
vants wlio were to he the agents of go- 
vernment — lie discarded tlie idea of meie- 
!y drilling .srrraitls for the conduct of the 
Company’s coni'eriis. lie opened the 
door ot science and of leariting to all 
classes of persons who had a taste for the 
cultivation of science and polite literature, 
l-ord Wellesley’s object was to esiabli.sli 
a »our<e from whence the foiiiitain of sci- 
ence might liilFitse its waters over the 
whole tenitoiy of India. Lord Wellesley 
.saw too, and felt, that the young nieii 
were sent oat to India at a premature 
age; he therefore felt the importance of 
giving to them the advantage of conliiiu- 
ing their education in fndip which tliey 
had been unable to complete at hoine. 
Hut by that insiitution did Lord Wellesley 
not oiilv appear as the Hbeial and enlight- 
ened pation of learning, hut he shone 
foith ill the still more exalted and sacred 
charaetei of a parent to the orphaned and 
unprotected youth whom it was, unfortu- 
nately, at that lime the practice to send 
out ar so early and dangerous an age to 
Jadia. It is here that you have made so 
real amt practical improvement in your 
system, bv affording your civil servants 
the time for educating themselves ere 
their departure, and not in building a col- 
lege, or iwloptiiig a fantastical system for 
ihfir initruetion. It was to affiwd au 
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asylum in the midst of the vices of an 
eastern capital, to the youtlis u lio were at 
that period wont to set their foot on shore 
in Iudia,thenfor the first time tlie masters 
their own conduct, alliiougli but too soon 
to be the slaves of their passions, at that 
time when, in the words of a noble and 
distinguislied poet of the present day, 
tiiey were exposed, — 

“ With few to check, and none to point in 
time 

The thottsaiid paths that slope the way 
to crime.” 

For the protection of these defenceless vic- 
tims did lord Wellesley think it wise and 
necessary to erect a building for tiieir re- 
ception and their residence. And surely, 
sir, for such au object no matt who has 
the mind of a statesman, or the moral 
feeling of a Christian, will dream of op- 
posing expense as an adequate objection 
to its attainment. With the view of con- 
necting witii leainiiig and iiiorai education 
the religion of onr country, not only for 
the immediate benefit of those connected 
with the college, but they miglit iu the 
ejes of llie natives afford a mutual sanc- 
tion and support to each other, did lord 
Wellessley think it wise, and who will 
deny its wisdom, to place at tlie head of 
his establisliment the first dignitary of our 
churcli iu India, charging liim witli a spe- 
cial superiiitendance over the inofal con- 
duct of those young men wtio liad escaped 
too early from the wholesome control of 
their natural guardians and protectors. 
To state tiie objects of lord Wellesley’s 
college at Calcutta, and to refer to the 
plan for attaining them, is iu my judg- 
ment, the best and the brightest paneg) - 
lie botli on the insiitution itself, and on 
tlie iiiinil tliat prompted its creation. 
How distinct, and tlilfereiit, and confined, 
tlie oiijects of tlie Hertford college are 
(veil ptofessetl to be, let its eulogists 
liiemselves rieclare. Before 1 come to 
speak of tiie mauiier iu which your di- 
rec'ois thoiiglit proper to destroy what 
their governors had so wisely created, I 
will mention one other of thf good results 
which was anticipated from it. And I 
mention it the more paiticuiarly now, be- 
cause, if I am not much mistaken, that 
very auticipation suggested its ilcstruction. 
It was prtqiosed, (always be it lemember- 
ed, on tlie supposition that tlie young 
men were to continue to be sent out atss 
early an age as heretofore) that all the 
youths destined for our civil service sliould 
proceed to the presidency of Bengal in the 
first instance, there to study for a limited 
time under the immediate eye of the Go- 
vernor-general, and that with him should 
rest their subsequent appointments both 
at wliat peiiod and to what presidency 
liis judgment and their merits and profi- 
ciency should detenfiine. Than this oo- 
thiujcould be more excellent in principle. 
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But, unhappily, lard Wellesley founri^tbat 
this wise mauagement iiiteifered with the' 
patronage of the directois; and upon 
that fatal rock his iiopes were wrecked. 
In vain did that nobleman, when certain 
f)f success, attempt to lemon-trate witli- 
the directors ujiou the impolicy of UraJ 
course which they threatened to pursue.' 
In vain did lie aildiess them u|)on the sub- 
ject with irresistible arguments, knd most 
convincing reasoning. To the powers of 
bis eloquence, and the wisdom of bis ar- 
guments, they turned a deaf and relent- 
less ear. This institution of learniQg, 
this enlightened scheme for tlic civi- 
lization of India, this uoWe plan for 
spreading the light of the Christian 
religion-, over the face' of- the hea- 
then woild, was abolished with the 
stroke of a pen. It will hardly he 
believed, but 1 speak it with as mucli 
truth as regret, that (whilst a dispatch of 
eighty-nine paragraph*^, the unanswerable 
arguments, the most powerful reasoning, 
and the most honorable and excellont 
feelings, weie answered hs tie oouit of 
directois in some five or six sentences) 
the instit'dioii itself was positively aho- 
li.Nhed in a parenthesis. So little did that 
body thirl; t necessary to enter into the 
feelings of that fiistinguishcd nobleman iu 
favour of this insiitud'ui, and so little were 
they disposed to tieat him v\itli common 
courtesy, that, in one shoi t nnccremonious 
parenthesis, they said, it i" om intention 
to alioli'ih >oui college. Ife it loo 
ea'i^e/osive, and therej'ort' ve have ^iven 
dirretion-i for ivithholding the ntecssarg 
supplies." Let us then, ui the n.ime of 
coijunoii camlour, hear no more anathe- 
inas tiiumleied forth against the proino- 
teis of tills inquiry, as, the enemies of 
learning and of learned institutions, when 
from the same quarter praise is lavished 
ou hostility to this college in its lea.st 
graceful and conciliating form. But, sir, 
even supposing tliat our directors acte<l 
Wisely in de'*iioying the Calentui csta- 
bli.'hincio, does it follow that tUercfoie a 
coUe:.e in this countiy \va« ii(’cc'*s.u) ? I 
am fiiral) convinced that all the iiupiuvc- 
meut which has taken place of late years 
in the education of yanir civil servants has 
arisen solely from the prohmged peiiod 
which you peiniit them to remain m Lug- 
land — that pet mission and what yon have 
left of the Calcutta institution, are all the 
means necessary lo yuurobjeci — what has 
been superadded, has been the work of 
men who mistook the sound of words for 
their tiue sense. But let us examine for 
a moment the reasons given generally for 
an e&tablisliment of the kind. 

The honorable and learned gentleman 
(Mr, Grant) sa\s, tiiat iu this academy 
there wculd be a degree of honorable 
emulation, and a spirit of exertion excit- 
ed amongst* the students by assodiatiug 
Asiatic Jounu — 19- 


with each other. Does the hou. and 
learned gentlemiin pretend to say, that 
there is an ab'Cnce of such emulation at 
our public schools, or at the univelslties 
of Oxford, Canibiiilge, Aberdeen, Glas- 
gow, and tl.e other seminaries of the 
“ united kingdom ? Really the proposition 
defies all comment. It is quite obvious 
that all the advantages to be derived from 
a public education, such as a spirit of en- 
terprise and of emulation amongst the 
young men, are more largely found iu 
these eminent establishments than iu the 
institutions of iheCompany. What is there 
In the institution of Hertford college pe- 
culiarly felicitous for the inculcation of 
learning and science? Can the young men 
there be forced beyond the power of their 
faculties ? Have they any means of im- 
proving their minds that are not to he 
found ill other institutions ? The students 
of the universities have the same motive? 
for honorable exertion and emulation 
that the stiulenti at Hertford have. Eve- 
young man hi a society of this description 
will more or less be acUi ited by a spirit 
of lionoiable competition; and there- 
fore, to suppose that this institution pos- 
sessed superioi advantages over every 
other, was to cast an Imputation upon the 
cliaiacterof cvciy seminary in the coun- 
try. The court will obsev'C that the ra- 
ilical objection which i ha^e to this coU 
lege, arises fioin the arhltiary nmiiner in 
which you compL*l the student? to he shut 
up within its walls. I am yet to lem*n in 
what manner this institution is so admi- 
rably adapted for the education <if y»«ng 
^talesn)eu m particular; because unless 
tlii< superior excellency is shewn to exist, 

I cauuoi discover upon what ground the 
college had a ridit to claim a monopoly 
of edncaiioii. For uiy own pait it aeuras 
to me that if this in^litution be so very 
admirable there cannot be the least oepa- 
sion to render attendance there compul- 
S017. I have said, sir, that the persons 
wlio establi'ihed tliis college appeared to 
me to come within the fle<ri iptiou of such 
'‘clndars as looked nnue to the ‘•onnd, ra- 
tUei than to the ^•^u^e of wools ; and 1 
am the more stienniliened in this ok.ser- 
v.uiou from ihi'ir >er\ilc imitarion of the 
forms without the substance of tlie uni- 
versities ot thecomitr\. For what pur- 
jK>se have all theoh-'oU-K; phrascolngv and 
forms of elder tunes’ ht-en adojited ? What 
have tUe.se loiins to do with tiu* substan- 
tial businc"? of cducaTion ? they are not 
es-'Ciitial to its pioniotimi, and they 
seem rather to have been adopted for the 
purpose of tickliiuf the ears of certain in- 
dividuals who preferred high soumling ti- 
tles, to the substantial advautages of a 
liberal and enlightened plan of educaiioii. 
This college reminds me, sii, of the de*^- 
cripticii which V’oltaire has given of tin* 
character of lire French nation. 'J'inv 

Vox.. IV. H 
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grass plot — and th's, sir, lias, after the ap- 


a.'c .'■aid to bo made up of the monkcv .and 
the lieer; and of both of tiuse qualities 
this college appears to me alternately to 
p irlake, for, where it is not ridiculous. 

It is ferocious and tyrannical, in ail its 
forms it is a mere apish imitation of the 
universities. The lion, director has spo- 
ken of its concoction. The terra struck 
me, sir, because it brought to my mind a 
foncottion not dissimilar cither in tlie 
qualities of its ingredients, or the equally 
unfathomable mystery by which these in- 
gredients were to operate, tlieir effects. 

I mean, sir, the celebrated concoction of 
certain witches, wlio by tiie force of names 
and sounds were to operate on the mind 
of Macbeth. How m.any witches in caps 
and gowns may hare been present at the 
•firriiig up of this college cauldron 1 know 
not, but they stem to liare successfully 
0)1 lected every empty sound that was to 
e. found in either of the universities, 
ri'ncipals and deans, and quadrangles, 
and halls and chapels, are thrown toge- 
ther in a most mystical confusion, in the 
belief no doubt that by solemn conjura- 
tion, and the magic of names the effect 
watt to be produced. By what exact rule 
of magic they proceeded, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but I tliitik I cati perceive 
in their proceedings considerable defe- 
rence for the example of the elderly ladies 
to whom I have alluded. 'I’hc weird sis- 
ters, if I recollect right, thought there 
was much virtue in “ mse of Turk and 
Tartar’s lips.” Our modern magicians, 
to ” make their gruel thick and slab,” 
prefer a dean and a principal; for “ wool 
of bat <nnd tongue of dog,” we have our 
“gown of silk and cap of felt.” And 
when we come to look at the penal code 
established, nobody eau doubt but they 
therein closely followed the directions of 
their predecessors, to 
“ Add thereto a tiger’s chatidron 
“ For the ingredients of their cauldron.” 
The professors I presume played the 
part of Hecate on the occasion, and com- 
ing in at the proper time, cried out, 

“ 0 weO done ! we commend four pains, 
“ fVe shall every one share i’ thi gains.” 

But, sir, tmr college-founders have gone 
beyond the witches — so iodiscriminatc 
has their imitation been. We have beard 
a good deal of convcrsatio(F6r’pl®ls with- 
in these few weeks. We have bad it an- 
iipnnccd to us that there is a deep and 
dangetous plot, of wdiich we .arc to be- 
ware — and at length wc know so much, 
that a plot has been carried to parliament 
sewed np in a green-bag. The minister 
it is understood now, produces periodical- 
ly a greembag plof. Well, sir, our col- 
lege has its plot, and one of its solemn 
gtatutes it to give notice to the students 
of its existence, and of the danger bf dis- 
iiitbing it. It is, sir, no less th.an agrecn 


proved receipt of concreting a college, 
been con.«ecrated by the solemn mockery 
of a statute of protection for its nurture. 

These things, sir, I have noticed, not 
to found any grave objection upon them 
to the establishment wliich they certainly 
do no more than render ridiculous. But 
I tliink they do go to establish tlie theory 
of my learned friend (Mr. B. Jacksonj 
that a college mania had seized on the di- 
rectors at tlie time it was first established. 
Having shown liow much it partakes 
of the imitative nature of the monkey, 

I shall now show the tygrine part of 
the animal ; and what otlier term can be 
applied to that outrageous power in the 
hands of the college council, not only to 
decree eximlsion from the college, but 
eternal exclusion from every part of the 
Company’s service. One single act of ju- 
venile levity, is to render the party of- 
fending incapable of ever enjoying any 
appointment in tlie Comp.any’s service, 

I beg the court to recollect the obser- 
vation which had fallen from the bo- 
noiirable gentleman (Mr. Grant) upon 
the subject of thq students being in 
statu pvpilari, and that consequently 
they are not entitled to claim the exercise 
of the rights belonging lo the adult sub- 
jects of tlie realm. What ! then are thes“ 
young men to be considered with regard 
to their rights in statu pupUari.ecai rti 
when we treat of the punishment to" be 
inflicted upon them, they are not to be 
punished ns infants, but as citizens of the 
world } is there auy thing more prepos- 
terous or inconsistent than this absurd 
piopositioii .’ In the first place, the stu- 
dents are placed upon the footing of 
children, deprived of the right wliich the 
racanc.st subject of the country had, or 
being tried before punislied, and yet they 
are lo lie cliastened with ail the severity 
of old and hardened offenders. 1 am sure 
that tfce hon. ex- director cannot be aware 
of the fact which I am now about to men- 
tion — I mean the existence of a law now 
npon yonr college statute book, tlie abo- 
minable folly and injustice of which must 
create indignation in every person who 
hears me. It is upon the subject of ex- 
pulsion. In the first place, and by the 
way 1 object to the power of resorting t» 
this severe remedy being in a bare ma- 
jority of the college council — tliat ma- 
jority being liable to be determined hy the 
casting vote of one of the members. The 
unanimous voice of the council might at 
least be required to consign a young man 
to utter ruin. I pa.S3 over your tyrannical 
law on the principle of decimating yoar 
students, and establishing a miserable and 
dastardly system of espionage, in ordgrf* 
discover victims for the exercise of the nn- 
relentii^ power of expulsion. For ifl 
feel indignant at these, what langutige shall 
I employ to stigmatixe tha third section of 
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''•our supplementary regulations ?— It i-uns this, the court lias been told that parent«i 
flius have no reasonable tnomid upon which 

By the regulations already establish* Tliey could refuse to send their sons to 
'* cd, the whole time passed at the col* this institution. It has been said by the 
*" lege by the students is probationary; learned professor, that tlicir unwillingness 
but iu future, tlie first term is to be so to do would proceed fioiii economical 
considered as such in a more particular considerations alone. F'«r my own part, 
** sense. And if any student shall not, if there were any ground for this belief, I 
** in the judgment of the college council, think the motive^ of tlie paieiits, even in 
s 'we ^aiisfacHun in that term^ he will this point of view, aie not to be ttio hastily 
not ba permitted to return to the col- condemned; nor do I think that economy 
lege.'* is a matter of reproach. The court should 

Now, sir, I appeal to yon, whether it recollect that it i< at least a haid necessity 
>8 to be wtmdercd at that parents are that should ju^lify jou in compelling a 
alarmed at placing the future fortunes of parent, whether his circumstances admit 
iheir children at the mercy of a majority of it or not, to send liis sou to an expen- 
of a college-council, armed with such a sire seminary of education, wiien, at the 
power as this law conveys ? Under it no same time, he could proiure for him 
young man is safe. He need not be ac- eveiy necessary mental qualification in any 
eused — he is at once ruined on the whis- other place, at Icsj* than i;alf the e.x|>ence. 
per of some cogging knave, iinaccused. And indeed to me it appeared extra-* 
uncited, unheard, and uninformed of his ordinary that the Kast>lndia Company 
fault, till he learn* it iu the awful sen- should feci any anxiety about the place 
tence of his ruin.^His ruin did i say, where the aojuirenients they exact ate at- 
fir ? the ruin, perhaps, of a widowed lained Let them fix the standard which 
mother i.nd her helpless children, all de- they demand, and the inteiest of the par- 
pending for their future happiness on the ties in this, as in all other cases, will 
successful career of this unfortunate meet it with the necessary supply. I was 
yoiuh. And is it then to be tolerated soraewbui surpiised at what fell from the 
that wliile you entrust this dreadful power honorable and learned gentleman (Mr. 
into tlie hands of a majority of six men. Grant;, in one of his e.xctirsions on tliis 
you have oivested yourselves of the power point. He i* pleaded to ridicule the idea 
of redressing the injury or the errors they of applying thi* piinciph* of supplying de- 
may commit ? maud, wliich he whimsically terms a 

However iniquitous or unjust a sen* merely commeicial one, to any subject ‘?o 
lence of expulsion may be, in vain does waited as mind and education. Sir, I 
theunhappy suffl rer appeal to yourjus- hope be will excuse me for leferringhim 
tice, Ir is impossible even for the court forcoireciion on tM > head to his learned 
of directors to restore liim. U not this a friend the piofc-ssor of political econoi,}, 
crying evil in the constitution of the col- who will, I veutuie to say, inform him 
lege, which no sopliistry can reconcile, or that the doctrine of demand and supply is 
argument of expediency justify It is a not merely a commercial principle, but an 
fai;U error in the plan of the institution eternal truth, equHlly applicable to inii-d 
which deserves the strougest reprobation, as to matter. And it must be first proved 
is the court to be told then, in a case of that tlie existing institutions of ti-is 
tlii-s description, that the students arc to country are inadequate to supply the qua- 
be dcbaried from all tlie forms of justice, lifications you demun'I, before I am tc be 
while they are to be doooied to the satisfied ot cither the nece.«sity or the e::- 
^everest punishment that can be infiicted pedicney of supportingtlicpresentiiis;!- 
by the regulations of an iostiiaiiou of this tution at all, much Ic^s the exacting an 
kind, without trial, without proof of their iinwilliu'; atteudunce tiom the candidates 
fault ^ All the sophistry ot professor for your vervice. 1 may be told that it is 
Maltbus, and all the ingenuity and subtlety no hardship to impose ihis or auy other 
of the tliree counsel for the college, never condition on a enudidate for the benefits 
can reconcile to my mind the toleration to be derived your senice ; and the 
ofso enormous a grievance* The pusillani- church of Ihigland may be quoted as an 
roity and weakness of the directors in iostaiiee of compelliug all its memlufrs to 
yielding up this power of doing justice, is pass a eerinin time at one or other of the 
a deadly and lasting itigma upon their two universitie.s. My answer is, that 1 
eonduct. If stich punishments are ueces- never disputed your right, but 1 doubt the 
sary for thocue discipline of tbe coll«^e, wisdom of the use you are making of it ; 
it is at least necessary that the crimes to and the role of the church of England was 
which they we^ apportioned, ought to be framed when no other place or means of 
proved according to the rules of eternal learning existed in the country but at Ox- 
jmsti^ The inexorable tyranny of a ford and at Cambridge. The rule tiMsre* 
contrary system ii pr^nant with ooose- fore was synonyswus with a decIaratio»i. 
quences not more mjaiiout to the student that tgnoraut uwb should not be admUtei 
than to tbe parent. Not^thstaoding all to off^afe in her mvstcries. In those 

2S527 
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(lays too, the cleifjy were the only learned 
persons in the kingdom. This subject 
brings to riiy recollection a canting argu- 
ment which lia» been used by more than 
one of the college-advocates in its favor ; 
— that wiieieas the profligacy at the two 
universities was highly dangerous to yoniig 
men, there w’as a guarantee for the 
jmrity of the Hertford moials, fioni the 
absence of all tcmjitatiou ainl the means 
of gr^itifying vicious propensities. Are 
we then to be treated with sucli hypociiti- 
cal pretences, when we aie content that 
every youth who is a candidate for the 
holy office of a minister of the gospel, 
shall pass through tlie fiery ordeal of uni- 
versity profligacy and ^icc. Sir, of all 
vices, to me liypocrisy is the most odious. 
And if I am to Judge of the morals of the 
qollege by the arguments of its advocates, 

I should be led to no charitable conclusion 
in its favor. Surely, sir, the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Impey) who biu^t into so 
elaborate a paucgyiic on the church and 
its votaries, at the bate hint of aii hou. 
friend of mine, that the students might be 
sent too often to chapel, will not join in 
this censure of the morals of those iusii- 
tutious which swarm with the clerical 
functionaries whom he has so eulogized. 
Now, sir, not to detain the court with 
my views of the eliief advantages to be 
found in almost all the well-frequented^ 
public semiiiarie.s in thi.« country, ami of 
W'hich I »!n‘iik hut few arc to be found ^t 
Haii'eybiiiy, let ns hear wliat tiic** chan- 
cellor of the iinivcisity ot (l.'viord ha?* saiil 
iij the coinparaiivt* view' lie ha^ taken of 
tl'oc cstabiisimicuts. Ami 1 (piote Lmd 
GrdivjIIc tlie more readily, because 1 think 
bis name i.s not likely to be less respected 
as a scholar than as a .‘‘tatesinan. His 
loidship in tlie year 1815 thiux delivered 
hinisell in his place in pailianient ; — 

“ A .epaiaie coliei;e lia-> been estab- 
lldied jn i-.nah-i-d tor the edneation of 
** the voimg men (ie.“tined lor India. Ill 
speak ot tlii-> plau, as I think of it, with 
strong dis.ippiobatiou and regret, let 
it not be interied tliat 1 object to any 
“ degree of attention which can be paid 
“ even to ilie earliest instruction aiRf 
discipline of tho.:e w'ho are destine’d 
for Indian service. No man will moie 
“ rejoice in this than 1 shall — no man 
“ more zealously egntend for its adv'an- 
“ tage. Hut I can never persuade myself 
“ that it was justifiable to form (or that 
“ purpose a scpaiate establishmcut ^ in ' 
*/ England. It may be doubted at w'hat 
f‘ age they may mo^t advautageou.sly be 
** sent to India. Hut up to the latest ino- 
meiit of toeir continuance in this cdun-* " 
“ try, be that pcuod what it may, Iste the 
“ strongest po.'-^ible reasons against theTr 
“ lieing separated in education (i;oin'.tIie 
“ young men of their own age and'statiou 
in life. Instead of forming tUenj,befoi^. 
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“ hand info an cxclu.sivc claftS, iiAosunic- 
“ thintj like a distinct ca-'t of men, dcs- 
“ tint’d to administer government in re- 
“ mote province.', they ought, above all 
‘‘ other public seivants, to icceive, as 
“ long as they continue in Enghind, an 
“ education purely Engli.'-h. lll^^ead of 
“ lejecting, we should, I think, liavetm- 
‘‘ braced with eagerness the advantage 
“ which our great schools aud uuiver- 
“ sities would have afforded to them for 
“ tins purpo.'e : tliat they might learn 
“ lliere, 1 tiu.'t with not le<.' facility than 
“ elscwlicrc, the dements of whatever 
‘‘ sciences you coiihhvish them topo>sess; 
“ —that in addition to these they might 
“ find theie, and there only could they 
“ find, the best of ail education to a pub- 
lie man, whicii forms the mind to inan’y 
“ excition and honorable tecling, the 
“ education which young men icceivo 
“ from each other in the numerous and 
“ mixed society of their equal.-, collected 
“ jVom vaiiou** classe'jof our comimiuiry, 
“ aud destined to various ways of idc : 
« —that they might there be imbued witli 
“ the deepest tincture of English manners 
“ and English attachments, of Engiisli 
“ principles and, 1 am not afraid in this 
“ case to say, also English prejudices ; — 
and that they might carry with them 
“ thence lO’ Indiaremembraucesand 
‘‘..ajfeqtipns, n.ot local only, but personal 
<< . — lecoilectioDS not tneielyof the scene.s 
“ but of the individuals endeaitd to them 
“ I>y early habit, mixed witii the iu- 
delible impression of tlio.se high seuti- 
“ iiients ami virtuous piinciples whnli, I 
** am happy to think it, flout in the veiy 
“ atino’-phcie of our public places ot edu- 
“ cation, and contribute much mote, J 
“ tiutik, than is coniiuorily supposed, to 
“ all on which we nio-t value oiirsch-^s in 
oui n.iiKitial chaiaacr.” 

It is impossible to deny the advantage 
wliicb a public education amongst a so- 
ciety, CQUstltuted like oar universitie.**', 
must give to a young man destined to 
move, at an early period, upon the theatre 
of public life. But this advantage is in a 
•great measure denied to the servants of the 
Cdmpauy by the system of education at 
Hertford colIef;e. The society there is 
comparatively limited ; nor is there that 
scope oT character which affords cxaniple.s 
for im*tatjoii aitd emulation, fn-teadof 
(here being men from the ace of forty 
down to sixteen^ mixed in the familiar 
intercourse of boyish freedom, they are 
little more than a lamily of boys. 'Ihey 
therefore have not the advantages in this 
.point of view whicli are to be found else- 
.'Vvliere^ for the early formation and 
strengthening of character— and so far, 
-therefore, is the institution a positive 
nuisance instead of- a blessing. To any 
gentleman . who has reflected how inti- 
wa^el^^jeariy life ihe cultivation of mind 
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is connected with the growth of the best 
feelings of the heart, ituill occur, bow 
baneful must be the ctfect upon a youth of 
high spiiit and attainments^, to be forcibly 
sepaiaied, ill the midst of a brilliantcaieer 
of success, (which bis competitois aie left 
to pursue) to be transplanted at once 
amidst stiangers, hisfriendsliips intenupt- 
ed, his honors, non and worn with the 
best effec’^s on his mind, unknown and un- 
respected, and without a fiiend to cheer 
and encourage him in a renewal of his 
labours for distinction. It is not too 
much to suppose that under such circum- 
stances many a noble spirit maybebioken, 
many an aspiringgenius irrecoverably curb- 
ed, anrl all this tor no one good end that 
can be pointed out. In short, sir, were I 
to be compelled 10 write the preamble to 
au act of the legisbuiire establishing this 
college, it should run tiius : — That 
'whereas the education of the civil «-cr- 
vauts of the East-Indla Company should 
resemble that of European statesmen ; 
and whereas no deficiency is found in the 
existing institutions of Great ihitain for 
giving them such an education, as is fully 
exemplified by the proficiency of the 
British youth at the aue of nineteen ; 
therefore it is necessary a college at Hert- 
ford sliouid be built. And wheieas the 
chief advantage of public education con- 
sists in the formation of character, at the 
same time that the mind is instruct- 
ed, by the iiuliscriminute iuteicourse be- 
tween large numbers, of diflerent ranks 
in life, and destined hereafter for different 
pursuits, the students at Heit- 

ford shall be limited in numbers, all of 
them of the same rank of life, and 
all destined for the same pursuit. Ami 
whereas the early friendships formed 
at schools are not only the best guarantee 
for excellent conduct now, but the source 
of imicli liappiue^s in after life, therefore 
the cnniu'ctions of our civil servants shall 
bo intoiinptod at the early age of sixteen, 
and no oppoitunity tliereaiter atfouled foi 
any \outh who is to [irocccd to India, to 
cultivate the fiieiuhliii) of any vouthfiil 
companion wliom he i-* to leave behind 
him in Knghind. 

However ahsind «ucli a preamble would 
be, )ei it would be the only one Milled to 
the act— tor the plan of the co'hcc is 
founded on a wild and absiud ilieory — 
and, like all plans which have not reaMin 
for their basis, supjiorted then fore i»y a 
system "t conduct as tyrannical as stsicmi- 
Jations are reicntfe.ss and bloody. Sir, the 
expression may at first appear strained — 
not so, when t lie after effect.s of your expul- 
sionnro considered 5 in many cases less leni- 
ent than deprhati'’u of life itself. Well may 
^ucli victims of jour laws exclaim with 
Romeo — 

— “ Banishment 1 be merciful^ «ay death — 
f ‘ Thoucut’^t my head otf witii agolden axe. 


“ And sniil’st upon the stroke that mur- 
ders me.” 

You have left them too, no appeal, no 
chance, by an alteration of subsequent 
conduct, of redeeming error ; nothing bu; 
the cheerless prospect and reflection, that 
every chance in life has been lost by one 
act of levity. It has been said in support 
of this ligoroiis system, that in order to 
prevent the reciinence of riot and di'^or- 
der, it was absolutely //ceciAury to lecui 
to the piinisninerit of expuKiou ; but 
what princijde of policy 01 of jusUf'e, re- 
quired ti;*: addition of utter rum, and the 
dc'itiuction of the future prospects of the 
VL t’iig o^ender? By the regulations of 
the college, he is not only to be dismissed 
from the Company’s civil service, but he 
is rendered iiicapu''’o of serving you in a 
military c'^nacity, or in any other situation 
wheie his talents might be called into ac- 
tion. Suiely, it’s quite enough to confine 
the puui>Iimctit to expulsion, without 
scekip'.; to Ciiiumit devastation upon the 
luime chances which .irtMipen to genius 
and enterpnze. The iniquity of this 
principle too, i^ the moie iniolei able be- 
cause the young men are compelled to go 
to this institution. No circumstance is to 
excuse them from spending two years at 
the Company’s college, and yet the condi- 
tions of being admitted into it are not les.^ 
rigorous and ab^^urd tlian those under 
which they nie compelled to stay — for by 
the laws of that seminary, it is declared 
that no person shall be admitted who had 
been expelled from nny other institution^ 
public or private, whatever. Can there 
be a more unjust, or impolitic regulation 
than this ^ If a young man has the mis- 
fortune to be sent away fiom any private 
school, whatever might be the cause of 
that expulsion, whether the fault lay with 
him or his master, he is deemed utterly 
incapable of entering your civil service. 
What then, can be said in favour of an in- 
stitution wheie it is found absolutely ue- 
ce"*<ay, for tlie ^ake of prcseiving disci- 
pline, to f'tubli^h ruU•^ and legulationi 
luii le^^ ab'-uid llian cn;t ! } Do such re- 
gulation^ prow that this in.'^titution has 
answered its pnrpo-c? Do they prove 
tliat this iu^niunon was hetler llian any 
othci, witicii was the issue upon which I 
take my stund ? 

Many iii>(aiiCt'S must aiise in which it 
wonhl he a sei lous hardsliip to compel pa- 
uuts to send their children to tins insti- 
tution. It i& not diihcult to suppose cases 
where the absuidiiy of this compulsion U 
notles.s apparent than its hardship. It so 
happens tliat the only gentleman now at 
Hcitford collene with whom ! have the 
pleasuieof being acquainted, is not only 
a native of one of our nortiieru scats of 
learning, but the s<>u of one of the bright- 
est ornaments of that or any other lite- 
rary iastiuition ; so eminent, indeed, that 
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when 1 name the city of Glasgow, and 
add that among his illusti tous tolkagiKs 
his name is stil! the t'oiemost among the 
first, and not less the boast of his coun> 
try than liis college, it will be anticipated 
I can mean no other than professor Young. 
And yet, strange to say, this gentleman, 
himself the ceuter of aitiartion to the 
youth of this, as well as l i.s own country, 
who flock to him to benefit fioiu the ex- 
tent of his leanniig, and his paternal so- 
licitude for their welfare ; this gentleman, 

I say, is not to be intrusted with the edu- 
cation of his own son. He is to be taunt- 
ed witli the reproach of a parsimonious 
disposition, as the only motive which Mr. 
Maltlms can discover for any reluctance 
that this father and son might feel at their 
unnecessary, pi emature, and wanton sepa- 
ration. JSir, I heg to be particularly un- 
derstood '‘ot to say that cither the one or 
the other of these gentlemen docs feci the 
least distaste to the Heitford education. 
But, I say, it is hut natural tlicy should. 

I wish to be clear upon this point — for I 
know too well from the system which I un- 
derstand to he 'here prevailing, that such 
anideamight luterteremucliwirh theconi- 
fort, perhaps with tiie interests of that 
youug gentleman. I believe him to po.s- 
sess that solid and substantial good sense 
80 peculiar to his country, that lie w'ould 
probably more readily accommodate him- 
self to any change of circumstances foiccd 
upon him than many otheis would do. 
But it is impossible, if he has a heart to 
feel, that unless some extraordinuiy ne- 
cessity for his being there is obvious to 
him, but that he must suffer a constant 
depression when he recollects that he is 
thus a stranger, to his family and eaiiie.'^C 
and dearest attachments, precisely for the 
two years which aie to precede his long, 
his melancholy, and peihaps fiis fmal 
parting from them on thl<i side the grave. 
Sir, I was much struck with the naivety 
of the hon. ex-dircctor wh.o concluded a 
long and labored detail of the e.xtraordr- 
nary excellencies of this favorite place of 
monopolized learning, with a fair and 
simple confession, that if you do not 
compel the attendance of the yoiing men, 
your notable quadrangle would be a de- 
sart, nay, not a chance left of your grass- 
plot being sinfully trodden upon from one 
end of the year to the other. I leave 
him to reconcile hfs declaration and his 
eulogy if he can. What ! is nature sud- 
denly .so perverse? has she suddenly 
taught men to refuse the kindness proffer- 
ed? If so, give up the contest with her 
— >if she is so changed, your laws, nor 
your college will ever bring her back to 
her former course. 

Before, sir, I come to make the last ob- 
jection to the system of your college with 
which I shall trouble the court, (for t 
trnst the court will do me the justice to 


recollect, that I have made it my duty 
studiously to avoid dwelling upon trifling 
and corrigible eirors and follies in the 
plan, and that 1 have confined myself to 
the inherent ladical incui able faults of the 
system of a college of compulsion,) I 
must endeavour to rescue one venerable 
and excellent dignitary of the church of 
England, from the embrace of the learned 
gentleman who spoke last. I am not sur- 
prised that the learned gentleman’s atten- 
tion is roused by this exordium~-I am 
sure he meant no injury — but those who 
praise indiscriminately should recollect 
that sometimes they kill with kiDdne^s. 
The ill-used personage in whose behalf I 
enter my protest is the right rev. the 
bisliop of London. 

What, exclaimed the learned gentleman, 
you attack these laws ! — you say there is 
no remedy ! — do you recollect that the 
bishop of London is the visitor ? — that 
he may retliess wrongs, if any be com- 
mitted ? — (o fix an imputation upon the 
college is to libel the bishop of London ! 
— Now with submission, sir, the libel 
comes not from om* quarter. To esta- 
bli«h the hon. gentleman’s connexion be- 
tween the bishop and the college would 
be in my judgment grossly to Ubel his 
lordship. 'I'lie bishop, it is true, is the 
nominal visitor— but his discretionary 
lowers are as limited as is the fancy of 
an interpreter. You feelandknow this, 
sir, and therefore yon have appointed a 
visiting committee. What their pow cis 
may be I know not ; but you are cle.irly 
not contented with them, for you h.ave 
established a practice, (which is the 
ground of the last objection I fhali 
offer to your system) which I declare I 
think not less abominable and terrible, 
than the vast piiiiciple on wliich the i<pa- 
nish inquisition continues to subsist. Not 
satisfied with erecting by statute the cae- 
iiial servants of the young men into paid 
spies on their conduct, you have directed, 
and it is regularly practiced, your college- 
council to put upon the records of this 
court, in a monthly report, a particular 
account of all they may choose to bear 
and bt'Iieve of the conduct of every young 
gentleman of the college both within and 
without its walls — not a report of the 
faults established and punished, but a se- 
cret, a police report— all that Is founded 
on hearsay— all that is related by the me- 
nial spies and informers ; — a r.ace which 
(though like other evils turned in states 
to some account) should be hunted from 
any liberal institution. The baseness 
of their occupation is the guarantee for 
the impunity of the rich delinquent, who 
can ahyajs be sure to be able to bribe 
such creatures into silence. 

What, sir, is youth then the time when 
you would permit your son’s conduct to 
b« so nicely recorded, any error reincizi- 
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bered, and put upon record, a damning 
wiic"ss against after good conduct ; when 
tl'e infirmities of our nature forbid the 
cxei'cise of sucii a tyranny in the day of 
matured judgment, and withering pas- 
sions? Who is therein this court would 
willingly submit to “ have his weav'd up 
follies raveli’d onl" even for a little 
month, and if compelled, who dare chal- 
lenge the record, himself not suffered to 
offer comment on the text ? What an- 
swer would you make to his reproach 
were he to ask any one of you within the 
bar — 

If thy offences were upon record. 

Would it not shame thee in so fair a 
troop. 

To read a hcture on them ? 

If such measures are necessary, better 
your college had neivr been — nor can I 
he called upon fairly, to reform theenors 
I object to— but I demand the option of 
availing myself of it or not — give me but 
that, and I shall never cry out fye upon 
your college laws” — it may exist unchal- 
lenged and unvIsited by ii)e~I shall never 
call for its destruction ; — hut if you an- 
nex to its t-xlslence, h clau>e indicting it 
upon me for two yeats, I shall be tne first 
to say, df'lenda c.sf, Carthago ! All that 
your service requires, is a perinissiou f<»r 
the young men to remain in th:s country 
till they are nineteen. The college that 
was wisdom in Calcutta, is folly in Great 
liritain, even had you copied correctly its 
form and plan. What you hare erected is 
a college of shreds and patci*?*?. 

But if I am to take a compirative view 
of the two establislifoents with all the 
cii'cumstanc&s attending the substitution 
of the one for the other, I am led to the 
description of the lord Wellesley's esta- 
Ui^bment 

** As a combination and a form indeed. 
Where every God did serni to set his 
seal !” 

Tlie other, “ as a mildew’d ear, 

“ Blasting its wholesome bn»thcr.” 

A cry of question ! question ' now' re- 
sounded through tlie court. 

Mr. Lowndes rose, but was called to 
order. 

Mr. Grant expressed .a wiah to ad^iress 
the court in reply to some propositions 
wliich had been maintained bv some of 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
question. 

Mr. R. Jackson spoke to order. He 
b^ged leave to suggest, that from the in- 
terest which this important subject had 
excited, and referring to its own monieu- 
toSb import, affecting as it did the wel- 
fare of ail the Company's Institations in 
India, nothing could be more desireable 
than that the question should be discus- 
sed in the fullest and mo.nt dispassionate 
jiiaiaer, Tnakicg^aaic allowance for ^he 
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warmth which such a subject was calcu- 
lated to excite even in minds of ihegreat- 
e^t equaniniity. It nmst be admitted on 
all hands thac there weie many proposi- 
tions advanced befnie the court which 
challenged contradiction, as well as the 
niaturcbt consideration. JU'^tice to all 
parties required that sufficient time and 
opportunity shonid be allowed for these 
putpo<es ; and certainly for himself, h« 
should be most happy to hear every thing 
that could be said upon a question so 
deeply interesting to every man who par- 
ticipated In the welfare or misfortune of 
the Q}mpauy*s proceedings. It appeared 
to him in)possible for the court to come 
this day to n vote upon the question, more 
particularly as the eyes of the public were 
stedfastiy fixed upon the result of a dis- 
cussion of surii importance. A prema- 
ture decision would not .«atisfy the purpo- 
ses of justice, nor tend to satisfy the ra- 
tional curiosity of every man who duly 
appreciated »he coitseqiience of the deci- 
sion to which the Company were called 
upon to form. It was of importance that 
this .subject .‘^hould be thoroughly sifted 
to the bottom, so as to leave no room 
even for the sceptic to doubt either upon 
the one side, or the oihei of the question, 
inquiry having been ciiallenged by those 
who profe>sed to he best qualified to in- 
form the luimH of the court, it wa.s but 
candid — indeed it was absolutely necessa- 
ry that such persfins should make good 
tije pledge they had Kiven to vindicate the 
college fiom the heavy charges which bad 
been p:eferred a,;iunst it. His own mind 
beiii : by no means sailsfied that these 
chaiges bad been refuierl, he was the 
more anxious to hear every thing which 
could be sug,fTt*^>ted by those gentlemen 
who advocated the cause of the w)Jlege. 
The challcnse having been given by them, 
he for one should never quit ti e ground 
until he was bcattn by reason, by argu- 
ment, an<l by proof. These ronpiileratlons 
inu'-t convince thccou.t tluit fuither dis- 
4 liSsion was iutoshi v ^ but at this ad- 
vanced hour of the day, it was mpossi- 
ble for the genlh iinn who were desirous 
of speaking upon the subj ct, to do jus- 
tice to their sentiment'^ Tlic lion, ex- 
director (Mr. Grani) had expre-'ed a wil- 
lingness to say soiuetbing in reply to what 
had been advanced on this side of the 
court. Whatever that hon. gentlemen 
had further to offer, he (Mr. J.) would 
listen with the utmost re.sj>ect and atten- 
tion. In all events, he was quite con- 
vinced that the <liiectors would not press 
the decision of the court to day, against 
all right — all reason, and all justice. 

Mr. Grant said be believed it was by 
no means the wish of thedircctors to pres.s 
the decision of the question upon any such 
grounds. It was a fair proposition tha^ 
c'-cr' ■^■ntlenian sho’fid be allowed to s.ir 
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du> tiling wltiih might he tliouglit iicces- 
;sHry ill the way of exjilauation ; but be 
(iMr, (».} wash) no means satisfied that 
u was necc'ssaiy to go into another di^- 
cussioti iipon*tJ}e meiits of :i rase which 
had been so fully dl?scuised. 

i'h. H. Jackaon. — Sir, I beg learo to 
move the further adjournment of this de- 
bate ; and I do so upon tin’*? exjne-s 
ground, that those gentlemen wiio have 
^challenged inquiry on the part of the col- 
lege, may have a complete oppoitunity of 
rcpellintr the charges wliieh have been 
preterred against the college. 

Mr. Di.von strongly urged the necessity 
of fitrfher inquiry. The question might 
undoiihto'lly be carried by t!ic hook of 
mimber.'i • but he trusted, that die direc- 
tors, for f heir own chai actor, would not 
^uppre-?" tins important ([uestioii h\ such 
tiu expedient. This would by no means 
-atisfy the public mind ujiou a subject 
which had now become a inatier of most 
extetisivt; interest. The directors, i;c 
iioped, would not take advantage of the 
power which their situation gave them of 
putting an extinguislier up«)n the debate. 
This w'as not the way to convince the 
'’onntry of tlie rectitude of the<*au^c which 
they had espoused j and if stich an expe- 
dient were resorted to, it would at once 
convince tlie world that tht'y wcic afraid 
of the inquiry. Indeed it was iinpos^ildc 
fur those peisotis who, on the pari of the 
college, had challenged inqaiiy,aud whicli 
inquiry was now pressed upon (hern, to 
shelter themselves under the cover of a 
majority, and thereby smother that \c!y 
iaquiry wdiicli they professed thom•'Clve^ 
most anxious to institute, 

Mr. Gra?it. — TIu'lion. mitleinan 1ms 
JO liglit to a«^u^le that tlie court of diicc- 
tors have any .‘such intention. Before lie 
takes upon himself to assume ^ncli ajiro- 
position, lie ought to satisfy brniself tli-ii 
the intention of the court is .such as he 
Imputes to it. 

Jlr. Dixon said that he had a right to 
assume that such was the iuleutiou of the 
directors, when he observed the vehe- 
mence with w hich the question was called 
ijr by those gentlemen who intended to 
vote for the college. He, for one, was 
most desirous that fuithcr discussion 
‘hould take place. If geiitlcineu would 
*ake up the time of the court for three 
and four iiours togetlier, to serve their 
own purposes, a plain man, like himself, 
could have no opportunity of rieliveiing 
his sentiments, if the directors pressed 
the decision of this question to-day, with- 
out further inquiry they would have much 
:o answer for ; and probably they would 
have reason to repent their haste. Every 
gentleman in court had an undoubted 
right tube heard upon the question ; and 
hCffQT QW, claimed that right. But it 


was a right which he could not exercise 
A* litis late lu/ur of flu* day. 

Mr. tiruut s.tid, lie by no means di'^ap- 
provedolthc motion lot an adioariinicnr ; 
but what he conipl iiued of was the iin- 
ju^tifiahlc m.anner in which tlie imn. gen- 
tleman a.s'.nmcd that tliecouit of diiec- 
lors meant to take an unfair advantage of 
the coint ill prc‘‘>iiu the question to a de- 
cision without fuither debate. The hon. 
gentleman had no right to as'^nme any 
siich thing, 'i'he court of directors w’ere 
ready to leceive eveiy light which could 
he tiirown upon the subject ; and they 
were wulling to hear all the evidence 
which could he offered. He, umloubtedly, 
was in favour of the que.stion of adjouni- 
meuf, in order to liear every thing that 
could be said upon the subject ; hut he 
nu.NfciI that if the question of adjourn- 
ment was can led, something more sub- 
sfatici.il would be offered than had already 
been brought forward in suppoit of the 
motion. 

The Chninnan agreed that a further 
adjournment of the questiou, in the pre- 
sent state of the court, was necessary; 
although he must say, that the protraction 
of tliis discussion to so great a length, 
wa^vciy incouveniout to the Company’s 
ecncral busiuos. As it was dosiiable, how- 
ever, that the sentiments of every goutlc- 
iiKin sliould )>e heaid vviili candour and 
attention, he should be most willing to 
pur the (juestion of adjomnment. 

.Mr. Impetj w’us also in favour of the 
.uljuurnmciu, hut he iruitcd, tlmt those 
who appeared to support the motion 
brought forward by tlie hon. and learned 
geniiemim, would take somepaim> to sub- 
stantiate by evidence and ''Oiind argument 
the cmujC which they had e^ipouscd. 

The qucsiioii of .ulj.unmiienr was then 
put, .md carried unanimously. — Adjourn- 
td till the 'Zhth instant. 


Dast-India ffouse, Feb. 25. 

A general court of proprietors of East- 
Iiidia stock was this day held, pursuant 
fo adjomnment, at the Company’s House 
in Leadenhail-street. 

HAILEYlil UY COLLEGE, 
qiie routine hu'^iness having been gone 
through. 

The Ckuii'man (T. Reid, Esq.) said, 
lie acquainted the court that they had met 
■ fin* the purjMJseof raking into further cori- 
sidemtion the proposition made on the 
fith instant, relative to Hertford college. 
Lest any persons might now be in the 
court who weie imacquainted with the 
.*'perjfic nature of the motion, he directed 
that it should be read by the clerk. He 
bad farther to state, that the previou.s 
question had been moved and seconded on 
t his pioposicion. The court, he liopc^l? 
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U'ouUl permit liim to say, on this occasion, 
(hat astwoday«i bad already been consumed 
in the discii^ion of tliis (j'!cs!i<m, it would 
be a matter of gi c-at convenience if the 
proprietors could this day decide upon Jt. 
— (Hear! hear .) 

.Mr. Hinne then rose and said, that, in 
in offering Imn-^elf to the notice of the 
court, he nould endeawiur to offer only 
such u’inaiKs the couise of the debate 
appeared nrgi'ijTl\ to dcniarul, and in do- 
ing so, he .simuld stud) to he as hnef as 
possible. He was one of those, how eve:, 
who had ahvajs deprecated, in the strong- 
est manner, the st}le and tone of cen.sure 
which some eentlemen unwarrantably as- 
sumed in that color, agaiiivt ollieis less 
happily gifted, pci. <ip'', than tl)emsel;es, 
who occupied a cun''i(ieiablc put lion of 
time in delicennc their senfiriient.s.— 
(/fear' /i.v/r lie hoped the hon. ex- 
liirector (Mr. Ctrant] whom he (hen saw 
in his place would not now, as on former 
occasions, call him to task for oteupying 
the time of the court, wdieu he and bis 
learned relative liad so long engaged if. 
He trusted that the hon. ex*diiector, and 
every gcutlein.ui in the court, would ludgc 
of his ^pccch truin the aiguinents and facis 
contained uj it, and not aoni its lenetli. 
On all occasions when he liad the honour 
of addressing the couit, he sought fora 
patient bearing, by endeavouung, as tar 
as he was able, to (Oinpre>s tlie facts in- 
troduced witiiiii the narrowest compass — 
and he thought it most illiberal and unfair 
for that hon. ex-director and another hou. 
gentleman (Mr. I\it(is()!i) to tnake the 
remarks they had ticquently done, on the 
length of the speechC'* which certain pro- 
prietor-i felt themselves called on (o 
deliver. He would use his hot efforts to 
avoid piolixity on the present occasion, al- 
thoogli he feared that would be ifiipo.vsi- 
ble. If ever there wa-s a question sup- 
ported on clear ground', or that niieht be 
coufmed within a naiiow raiii'C, it was 
this; hut he dduhted wiicthcr tlicie ever 
was a (jue'lion more iui'C'»ncejvcd, and 
niisieprc'ciited, tiiun wi-at they weu* now 
occupied in di^cu•5^lllL^ He thought (he 
line of(oii(luct followed by an Immi. ex-di- 
rector i Mi. Grant,' and In a learned hiend 
of his ( Mr. Iinpcvj, whom he did not 
then see in his place, niii'l have n.'t'aii'h- 
ed every person in this couit, as it iud 
indeed, surprised him. 'J'lje couit, ho 
liiuught, would agree witli him, that few' 
nun I'.ad ever offered them.'elvc*' in th.s 
pl.ice vviih less personality and with gie.it- 
erpropiietv, than his learucd fiitnd i.Mi. 
Jacksoij; With whom the discussion <ora- 
menced. lie could not reckon the le.nii- 
ed guMlemau .-Mr. Iinpey) amongst tbo^e 
individuals w ho had conducted theniselvts 
fairly and propti ly on that occasion, Jf, 
iis that gemlernaii lias stated, it was his 
(Mr. Hume’s) “ nature’s plague to pry 
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into abuses,” he should only sav, that 
that iifntlannn’fi taiuily were tortuimte 
that those* alledged ahimes were never in- 
quired into. 

Mr. Patthon ro'^e to order.— f-Tc re- 
quested the hnn. p*o|ineri'r to a!-.staiu 
horn making any n’ui.ul s on the conduct 
of his learned liicnd dm ;ng his ab'ence 
from court. 

Mr. ffinne exjuC'Sed Ids a'^'t'iit, hut 
begged leave to snie, that the h.oned 
gentleman ^Mr. R. Jacki'On) who began 
the di-icussion, the lion, ex-diiecuu iMr. 
Grant; and the learned gentleman i^Mr. 
U- Grant) who followed him, liad argued 
the (ple^^ion, without de^ct‘n(hng to any 
thing like pcivnial .‘icmiluy, wliiclivvas 
not the case with the leained geiitlenian 
f.Mr. Inipey; to «hom allusion had 
been made. The cbaiactcM of tlie three 
former gentleiiien were sufficiently known 
ill (iiat coint to insure the deepest utten- 
lion to every tiu'eg ti-at Jell fioin them In 
(he tail* course 01 argimuiit. Hut he de- 
piecated, most decidedly, ihe course that 
li.id been adopted by (he ivvo latter, as an 
answer to the agunient'^ ot the learned 
mover of the resolution. Instead of 
meetuig him tipenly and manfully, re- 
coiir'C was had to a stiing of invectives, 
wiijch Inul led tlie court aw ay from the 
question immediatelv before it. Expies- 
sioiis were put into his (Mr. Hume’s) 
mouth, and into that of his leained friend, 
which he wotild pieseiitiy shew had never 
b('eii U'cd by eiihei ; and by art® of this 
(k-'Ciiption, as it weie lluowing a tab to 
tile whale, au attempt was maile to divert 
ihc adciitiou ol tile (oiirt from the ini- 
poii.iiit subject wliiih ihcy iiad U*cn call- 
ed together to con ^aler. 'I'he motion of 
Ids learned fiieml (ailed on tlie court of 
dacctors to inquire iiUO f!ie state in 
wliicii Hertford college had been since its 
cs{«ihii.«:hnienc — into its pre.sent situation 
— and to make a report to the propiieiors 
on (hese and other points, specified in the 
propositior. What d:d the hon. cx-di- 
leetoi -ay to tld' ' He that 

tho-'C who suppoittd thf hiulltm fui hi' 
t.ao ta awd tum Ha- w i re charg- 

ing ue* V't-ibliMunent w ith ci O" .ihU'Cv — 
wue I.icliing the morals ami liteiatmeof 
the << r*'ge — w e ’c, in fact, conTJcfirg 
;'ie colh't-c of c'.iiv tiling abominable. 
Now he would a'k, whether (here wa.s 
a:.^ o.ie charge in the rc'oiuiion pro|K)sed 

ill.' learned ftiemi Herknied (hat there 
wd' aav thing that boic the semblance of 
suc'i a charge, unles-*, imked, inquiry and 
a.4i!t Were to be considered as .synonymous 
terms. And it mn't irppear toallwtio 
considered the question, that thecoui'C 
iimv adopted, in order to avoid the litres • 
j*an- inquiry and get rid of live motion, was 
intiVeiy irrelevant, and it then by apiH'aj- 
ed ckaHy that they were afraid the trutii 

VOL. IV. \ 
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should be known. If gentlemen thongiit 
proper to allude to what wa^? said on a 
former day, he must entreat of their can- 
doui to do so fairly ; if they would ven- 
ture to quote, he begged of them to quote 
fromsuch authority as would enable them 
to do it coricctly. Had the learned gen- 
tleman (^Mr, R. Grant) quoted his (^Mr. 
H.’s; leported expressions from apublira' 
tion, The A'iiiitic Joiiyual, which he held 
in his hand, he would not have f dlen into 
the error which he had committed. He 
(Mr. Hume) knew neither the author nor 
editor of that publication ; hut this he 
was in jiist'ce bound to say, that the de- 
bate? of thateouit were leported as im- 
partially and correctl) as ‘t was |K>ssjble, 
under all the circumstance';, tliat they 
could be given. In the case immediaieiy 
before them the learned gentleman had 
made quotations tiom a 'Speech said to 
have been delivered by him at a former 
court. But how had he done tins ? He 
had quoted words as delivered by him, 
which were not used in the sense ascribed 
to them. The statements were not posi- 
tive but suppositious. Whatlie had stated 
to be repotted of Haileybury college, 
uamely, that vice and immorality abounded 
tbeie, was quoted by the learned gentle- 
man as having been directly hnputed to 
the establishment by him. Had the learn- 
ed gentkmm evinced that candour wlikh 
he expected from him, he would not, in 
reading the quotation, ha.e left out the 
first word “ which was expressed 
and understood throughout ids speech. 
He begged the attention ot the court to 
the quotation. “ f/'tlierep ufs in general 
circulation neie correct, then had ‘ the 
establishment pi od need many individuals 
who were without the principles of ho- 
nour or honesty.’ ” Such was his srafe- 
ment, but the learned gentleman Iiad 
omitted the ‘‘ ‘-^(1 had desiribed him 

a.s having made a diiect aNsertion and 
charge. Me would, Iioweier, now declare, 
that when re|)ort> of this kind were so 
current and so general as those respecting 
the college had been, there were strong 
grounds for believing them true, or at any 
rate it vas but right that an inquiry 
should be instituted, foi the purpose of 
discovering their truth or fa'sehood. It 
would be i pniperact of the directors to- 
wards that college, if it were that pine 
and imm icilite e-taWifehment which had 
been ivpie.'O.ited, to give, by a fair iiives- 
tigat oa, t!ic gtuth men connected wtli it, 
all oppoHiiuity of clearing theins«d\ea 
from ttiC ronvvyed by those re- 

ports and 1.11:10 us; and with that view 
his learm <1 u iend nad brought the question 
before ti cinrr. It was not that his 
learnctl f, ummI ni idv <i charge against 
this or that pKifeseor; — it was not that 
hcfMr. Hnmc) slated this or that parti- 
cular tact— that the court sliould grant 
rliis iiepdry. Nu, the uecestity of it was 


founded on the prevalence of those dis- 
giaceful repoirs, and the reeunence or 
those shameful riots which, in ;t greater 
or a less degree, must have reaciied tliein 
all, and vvloeli, in justice to all p.ti tie'', 
ought to ho probed to the Ian tom. In 
answer to the case so uldy made diit and 
Mippoite.l by a continued serie> ot nupor- 
tant facts by lii.s learned fiiend, the learned 
gentleman (Mr. U. Giant; had cited the 
authoiity of the piotes-'ors themselves, 
and had biought toiuard one oi two 
isolated facts in favour ot tee college ; but 
the question could not be decided in that 
manner. Geneial facts niu''t he ailvaiiced 
to meet a caseso gcucril and *0 e\ton''i;e 
a.s that of his learned friend ; and the 
{earned gentleman could not be si.fFete.i to 
prove a countei ca^t•, by Intioducing onH- a 
few exceptions toagcneial luie, which 
might, ill fact, be .Slid to )trorc the lule 
iu'.fead or weakening it. He .Mr. Hume) 
differed entit. Iy fiom the lion, ex-dircernr 
and the learned gentleman, who had, in 
his opinion mitairly, charged his learned 
friend witli making a formal accu>ation 
against the college and its professor.s. He 
liad not done so. He had miide no positive 
charge. He promised, when he introduced 
his motiou, to abstain from crimination, 
and th.u pronii.se he liad fnifilled. Ht 
simply called for inquiry. “ Bring before 
us,” said bis learned friend, the whole 
of the facts cnnnecled witii ihcMlisrcipIine 
and efficiency of this instiintiou. !.et the 
entire truth be made known. This will 
be the be^t means to satisfy the proprie- 
tors, the college, and the public.” It the 
iiisiifution can bear investig..tion, this 
inquiry will tend to strengthen and sup- 
port it;— if the investigation sliould prove 
that the college has been productive of 
nii.schicf instead of benefit, and tliat it 
ought not any longer tn c.MNf, tfien those 
per.-ons connected with rlie Company, and 
anxious for the character of their ser- 
vants, ought to give his learned friend 
credit for the pains he had taken to dis- 
cover the trutli, and to have equal justice 
dealt out to all paitie«. But what did the 
honorable ex -director and the learned gen- 
tleman do ? They put into his mouth, 
and Into the month of his learned friend, 
those reportt^ which had reached them, in 
common with other proprietors, and which 

weie adverted to as merely reports as if 

he ami his leai 110(1 frn nd had otigiiiated 
them and fii.-'t started them in this court; 
whereas it was notor!ou> and must have 
been known at the time iliat they were 
spoken of us /rnds, generally admitted 
and as generally hcdieied by the public. 
He and his Iccirned friend, so far from 
taking them a' t.icts lo the condemnation 
of the college without fair exuminatiou, 
as had been unfairly ciiarged, were most 
anxious that tho.se riimoms should, 
if possible, be removed ; and, tlierefore 
ia th^ fairest and uiuct liberal way dc- 
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manderl inquiry. He deprecated, in 
tlie fetrongest nuumer, the cour&e that 
had been taken by the learned gen- 
tlemen, v»’ho had depai’ted from the 
leal point of aigument, which was, 
“ whether an inquiry ‘should take place or 
not,” and attacked idni and his learned 
friend foi ha\lni: made a direct charge 
against the college. If the learned gen- 
tleman would recollect his (Mr. Hume’s) 
speech, be would find a few wuids, which, 
had some how or other, escaped his (Mr. 
<,Trant’s) observation ; but which placed, 
in the clearest point of view, the fact, 
that inquiry and not crimination was his 
object. If, he ,Mr Hume) had observed, 
in the com SIC of his speech, that “the 
accoimts leKaed respecting the college 
“ were tine to lialf their cxteui, thestu- 
dents wouhl probably dissa*aee ihem- 
^elvc' there, and bring shame on the 
‘‘ Comp \ny hereafter.” Hut the learned 
gentleman had entirely forgotten theuotd 
?/,” and had given the [las.^atte ns 
though he (Mr Hume'' had meant to 
stale an actually pioved fact. — Instead of 
charging the pivfes^ors v>ith netket — in- 
stead (>f ('cpiecating the literature of the 
coUetre — ia'-iead of mipiiting blame to any 
party in paiticular — he had stated, iliat he 
vasutteil) at a loss how to account for 
the unfavourable state of tilings which 
was said to prevail at Hertford. U was 
admitted tui all fiarties that thec».*lleg<' had 
not answeied their expectations, hut ^(> 
tar fiom advancing any tiling against the 
piofessors, he had spoken highly of their 
abilities and piofessiomtl aequirements. 
He therefore eoiufilained of the conduct 
of the learned gentleman, who had blam- 
ed him and his learned friend for acting a 
part tliey never did ; and by this means 
lost .siglit of the question rcviHy before the 
court. No man could feel more astouisli- 
uient, no person conld be struck with 
greater sur}>rise, than he was at the sud- 
den (hange in the conduct of the learned 
gentleiucu. IlefMr K. Grant thad toM the 
court, in vaunting languaite that he ap- 
peared expressly as the ch.impion of the 
college — that he court fd aud chalMfued 
inquiry y at any tune f and m anyplace; 
before any trihunalj and in the presence 
of any set of men irhatever : and, now 
that the matter is brought to the test, 
does the learned gentleman or the hon. 
ex-director keep to that declaration ? Do 
they accept the opportunity otfered them 
or state their willingness to proceed to 
inquiry. No, the hon. cK-director has 
declared himself decidly against any in- 
quiry whatever!! — and he, who wa-^thc 
cballengei and the champion, who in such 
boasting terms demanded inquiry, when 
it was not called tor, now that lii» learned 
triend had ino\ed for an investigation, lia*l 
concluded his speech without informing 
tlte court wbatcwirse he me.mt to adopt 


— and he (Mr. Hume) had no doubt that 
the learned gentleman (Mr. Impey) 
would vote for the previous question and 
against any inquiry!! — [Hear! hear!) 
He should leave it to that learned gentle- 
man to explain conduct so very extraor- 
dinary and inconsistent as far as he was 
concerned ; and, he submitted that it was 
highly suspicious and injurious to the cha- 
racter of the college and its professors. — 
Having premised so much, he beggt d leave 
to call the attention of the court to the 
subject immediately before them : — and, 
in doing this, he believed lie was not ad- 
dressing liiinsetf to any individual unac- 
quainted with the reputed situation of 
the college. — All those who, during the 
last few' years, had been convcr.'iafit with 
Indian affaiis, must have heard, in tlic 
most distant parts of tlic country, the un- 
pleasant reports .spread abroad, relative to 
the Institution at Hailejbiiiy. Doubts 
had anseti that this college wa.s not going 
on well, and, from time to time, laefs of 
an alarming and disgiacefid nature had 
been made know'll lo the public, through 
the mc<lium of the iicw>«jMpers. He did 
not mean to assert, that the directors 
were acquainted vviHi all these proceed- 
ings ; but he would shew tiiat, coiisi.stent- 
ly with their duty, and with the resolution 
of tliat court, they ought to have been 
cogni'/ant of them.— 1? those riots and 
irregularities had existed foryears—if the 
learned professor, Mr. Malthus, was 
acquainted witli them and had stated them 
to the public— they must have been laid 
before the court of directors. It was ra- 
ther singular that the pioprietors also had 
been kept ignorant of these proceedings 
at the college— but the directors could best 
explain why. lie meant not to infer, 
from Mr. Malthus’s h/A-f pamphlet, that 
behad In en long acquainted with the unto- 
ward circumstances relative to the collie. 
No, he would first look to the letter 
winch Mr. Malthu» addressed, four yeais 
Hgo, to Lord Grcmille, from which it ap- 
peared that gross ahnse-tlien existed, and 
that great distiubauees had broken mit 
from time to time to the serious iiiiury 
of the objects of the college. In tliat letter, 
the learned professor called on tlie noble 
lord to exert his influence to pir.cure for 
the principal and professor^, | ower and 
authority sntlicieiit to restrain ^l»o^c glar- 
ing ineguiaiitie.'. Bringing that learned 
|irofe«sor down to a later date, to within 
one UMuitliof the present time, they woald 
find him still alluding to those dborders, 
and. expressing his wonder that the Insti- 
tution could exist — his words are tor 
my own part, I am only a.‘*tonished that the 
college ha.s been able to get on at all.” — 
With >ucli tacts as these, and without ad- 
verting to many others before him, 
Mirprising that histewmed fiicnd,— vvho, 
during a long life had shewn Um 
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active and zealous iiieud, the willing and 
laboiious advocate ot the Coin|Kiuy, 
wlitnevcr tlieii lights were assailed or 
theii interest eiuUingered Ijom any (juai- 
ler whatever — should be anxious that the 
svsteni uhicli ea^e bijthfosuch abuses, 
siioLild he revised ? Was he, becan-e^ he 
had tiiKen an active p.ul in the establish- 
ment ot file coliege, lioiii whicli he and all 
its supporters expected the nio>t heneficini 
< onseqiiences, now to be cliaiged with 
“ criminal incousisti-ncy'* likevviye alter 
a fair tiial of ten years dining which the 
college had completely failed in all it** ob- 
jects and been produaiieof mischief in- 
stead of good, he tiiouglit proper to doubt 
the management of the college and to 
move lor inquiry respecting it— (//e«r/ 
hear!) He would leaie it to the court 
to judge whether th& opposition to all en- 
quiry and tlie pertinaceous siippoit given 
by the hon. ex-director and his kaincd 
relative to our establishment, whet e gross 
alniscs existed, was moie to their credit, 
than the manly, open, am! candid manner 
of hio learned friend Ja<ksoii.)— 

(Hear ! hear :) If the learned gemle- 
iiian Mr, 11. Grant, wliomade the accusa- 
tion against his learned friend (Mr. J.) 
were present he would charge him with 
as^fi ting that which he could not support 
—be would charge him with entirely per- 
verting facts — (Hear! hear!) He would 
maintain, that his leaioed friend and liim- 
.self, had fair grounds to move for this in- 
quiry— that they had sulbcient foundation 
for it — and he did, most pointedly, de- 
precate any attempt to charge either of 
them with .‘^inisitr motives, or with hav- 
ing any improper views, in bringing ihe 
subject before the court. The question 
itself was exceedingly narrow ; but he 
w as precluded from treating it so briedy 
as he could wish, in consequence of what 
liad fallen from those gentlemen who had, 
he must say, completely failed to answer 
his learned liieud’s argumentative and 
most elegant speech. One sboit reply 
might be given to the speeches of the hon. 
ex-director and bis learned relative, the 
leading topics of which were precisely the 
same— namely that they were totally ine- 
levant to the motion before the court ; 
but, as it was a matter of great impor- 
tance to expose their fallacy and .shew 
them in their proper colours, he would 
take the liberty to dwell at some length 
on the most prominent points of their 
argument. His learned friend had been 
distinctly charged with inconsistency — and 
the hon. ex-director had told him, that he 
was entirely ignotant of tlie facts con- 
nected with this college, when he stated 
that a school and not a college was origi 
naliy intended. Now he (Mr. Hume) did 
not think that the fact was of any great 
importance (tbs question properly before 
thecouit beutg whether an inquiry into 


the past and present .-^late of tbe college 
should be conceded ?j I.tilhei than to 5*liew 
thathisle.n ned friend uas light, and that 
the hon. e.v-diiector \va> wrong ; and, ii-> 
the hon. ex-duector alw.tjs adected lo 
tound ius speeches on tact.-*, a gieat point 
would be g.iincd, if lie could shew, as he 
should clearly do, that every thing that the 
hou. ex-director had advanced in the la^^t 
debate, depended tor its support, on aii\ 
thing but tacts. The hou. ex-diiecior 
chaiiied liis learned friend with having 
given an incorrect lii.-tory of the origin ol 
thi.s institution — and told the couit, that, 
at its (onimenceiufiit, asdiool ne\er was 
intended, lleietbe lion, ex-directoi gave 
to his learned Iriend's statement, aflat 
denial. But foitunately for the cini>e of 
tiiith, dociinient&(,'oiinected with this sub- 
ject were in existence, and pruvid more 
than mere a^sertiull. An official piinted 
docninenr by tiie committee at tlie linu' 
Avoiild, lie trusted, be received as good 
evidence aiwiinst tbe deliberate a^Hertion 
of tbe bon. ex-diiettor fMr. (daut.) In 
that tiist rcpoi t, dnied Oct. 1804, which 
they owed to the bon. e.v director, ami 
otiKT gentlemen of ability then associated 
with him, tbe pi oprietois were told, de- 
cidedly, that the plan contemplated was 
for the establisliment ol a “ seminarif.'* 
If there were any great ditfeience be- 
tween a school and aseminaiy, lie was 
at a loss to |>ercei\'e it; and if, on the 
other hand, there was not a great dis- 
tinction between a seminary and a col- 
lege. lie knew' not what a college meant, 
and be should wish to be instructed in 
the exact nature of such au iustitutlon. 
By the plan whicli lie held in his hand, 
and to which he now calif d the attention 
of the proprietors, teachers w'ere to be 
appointed, wiio were to act under a 
heml’inaster — an officer never beard of 
in a college, but always foiining part of 
agieat school esiablishment. In tbe se- 
cond report which was dated 13lh June 
1805, it was exV^’essly stated, that hops 
should be admitted into the institution. 
Did not this prove to the pi oprietois that 
H school was lirst determined on ? By n 
subsequent arr.uigementhowever, a school 
and college w'ere to be provided — for tbe 
report stated, “ that although the oiigi- 
“ nal outline of this institution inention- 
“ ed the age of admission to be fourteen 
years, yet in its whole tenor and scope, 
“ it implied the expediency of an entire 
“ course of education of the young gen- 
“ tlemen, from the earliest pears.** So 
that, in its scope, the plan embraced the 
education of the ^mpany’s service, from 
the earliest period. Now, he would ask, 
whether the bon. ex-director w'ould think 
of sending boys of five, six, or seven 
years of age to a college? They knew 
from history, that some of the Grecian 
states took, from tbe earliest ages, tlie 
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c^rbication of tlie children under their es- 
pecial care, becau'se they were to be de- 
■v’oted to the service of their country — and 
tliose who drew up tliis plan seemed to 
he impressed with a like feeling, for they 
said, “ the Company shall take these 
young gentlemen under their protection 
from the earliest stage of life.’* Such 
vvas the establishment w’hicli the hoii. e.K- 
director had declared, never was intended 
for a school. If the document to which 
he adverted, did not clearly prove the 
contrary, he knew not what was capable 
of proof. Another point which his learn- 
ed friend had noticed, was, that one 
great object of the iustitunou was in- 
struclion in oriental lileratuie. To this 
position a flat contradiction had been 
given by the hon. ex- director, who stated 
to the court, that oiiental literature was 
never thought of in the early jicriod of 
the establishment — and that it was not 
even mentioned in the resolution for the 
establishment of the college which his 
learned hieud submitted to the general 
court in 1805. He could not hut depre- 
cate this sophistry — and he would ex|M)'‘C 
it at once, by a rcfeieuce to facts. A re- 
])ort fumi a committee of directors was 
laid before ooiut, -haung for it' ob- 
ject, tlie recommendation and plan for a 
bcmimuy foi tlic education ot the civil 
.''crvanta of the C’omjiany — cud one of the 
jirincipal branches ot educanon therein 
recomiiit tided, was oruntal IHm'dturt*. 
When this report was submitted to tlie 
proprietois, his learned tVieml moved the 
resolittioii of the ui Feb, l»0o, ap- 
proving of tlio irhoh' plan, which as i 
have already stated, provided for instruc- 
tion in the oriental languttges— and now, 
they were told, because, forsooth, his 
learned friend had not embodied, iu Ins 
resolution of approbation, the words, 
oriental literatarey that, llierefore, he 
never contemplated instruction in that de- 
partment of learning. Could any thing 
be more prcjiosterous than the supposi- 
tion, that he who, by lus resolution, was 
approving of the w'nole report, and be- 
cause the words oriental lit-rature, al- 
though contained in the report, were 
omitted in that resolution, intended to 
exclude that part of education from the 
establishment t — (Hear ! hear f) — Ac- 
cording to that report, the oriental branch 
of literature was made a main and lead- 
ing feature of the system to be pursued 
in the new establishment — and his learn- 
ed friend, by approving of that report, 
did most certainly express himself iu fa- 
vour of that species of instruction. What 
then must the court think, when the hon. 
ex-director stood forward and said, that 
oriental literature was never intended to 
form a part of their system of education ? 

I believe that every other person thought 
it was to form a part of the studies at the 


college, and his learned friend was cor- 
rect in saying, that his statement was 
borne out by the printed report — and the 
lUterre seripttB would speak, when gen- 
tlemen hail forgotten f,^cts. — (Hear I 
hear I from Mr. (frant.J — Tiie hon. ex- 
director might cry “ hear ! hear 
and he would candidly tell him tliat he 
would not speak as he had done in that 
couit ; who had charged his learned friend 
with inconsistency — who had changed him 
with saying that which he had never 
uttered — which existed only in his own 
im.iginafion 1 Did not his learned friend, 
in his 4)pening speech, distinctly say— 
“ this is a subject that reqnire.s calm dis- 
cussion and deliberate inquiry. 1 will 
bring facts forward to shew the necessity 
of inquiry. If I cannot prove by uncon- 
troveilibie facts the truth of what I state, 
then I uiii'it retract those statements ; but 
on facts I will stand or fill.” Had not 
his learned friend reilecmed tills solemn 
pledge.^ Had he not proceeded, step by 
step, proving, by public documents aa 
lie went on, all that he s.»id he would 
prove One half of his excellent speech 
was composed of irrefragable documents. 
With wliat asronishment, then, must the 
court h«we heard the hon ex-director 
say, that his learned friend had laid be- 
fore the court a tissue of unsupported ajj-- 
sei lions, and exaggerated statements, 
which he had not proveil I ! He asked of 
the comt whether it was fair, in the face 
of such an accummuiation of documents, 
to charge his learned fiicnd, as he liad 
done, with making unfounded asser- 
iio»< ? Veiy fortunately, the facts offi- 
cially written, or printed, were laid on 
the table of the court, accessible to all,— 
they spf)ke for themselves and proved 
the correctness of his learned friend’s ob- 
servations, iu opposition to tlie statement 
(»f the hon. ex-iUrector. He would leave 
it to the candour of the proprietors, to 
judge between a series of well-mithenti- 
caied facts, stated by his learned friend, 
and a luuiibcr of hare and sweeping as- 
sertions m'i » ’ hv the lion. cx-<lircctor. 
Though the charge made against his 
learned friend, that he had misstated the 
fact, wlien he asserted, “ that oriental 
literature w'Jis one of the principal ob- 
“ jectsof the institution,'' wa.s made at 
a very late period, he tlioiiglit it uecesf?a-' 
ry now completely to rebut it, and he 
could do so in a very few words. Fleh^ 
laid the printed letter of the law, on thH 
particular point, l)efore the court— in the 
report of 1805— and, if he had been fur- 
nished with the regular documents, from 
the date of the est^Iishment of the col- 
lege, up to the period when his learned 
friend had moved the present re.solutinn, 
he would have shewn the proprietors, that 
the />rffc/fce of the college, during every 
year, was, in their reports to notice the 
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progress of oriental literature, which was 
thereby evidently considered a main and 
leading feature of the establishment. 
How, then, could they account for the 
statements contained iu the speeches of 
those gentlemen, who denied the fact ? 
He held in his hand the first report laid 
before the proprietors on the state of the 
college, in consequence of tiie resolution 
moved by his learned friend, in tlic year 
1809. That resolution required thedirec* 
tors to lay before the proprietors, at least 
once iu each year, “ an account of the dif- 
ferent seminaries of the Company in ICng- 
laiid.” Now, it was a cm ious fact, that, in 
this report, the state or pi ogress of learn- 
ing iu the college was alone uoticeil— or, at 
least, it was made the main feature of 
the report — but, when liis learned fiiend 
moved the resolution, he intended, ami 
it was generaUy expected, tliat an ac- 
count of the morai conduct and disci- 
pline of the students, as well as of 
their pioficiency in learning, should 
be laid before the proprietors. 'Hiat 
iaforniaiion, however important and 
essential, had bei^n most unaccountably 
omitted in the reports, although the di- 
rectors themselves, iu the course of the 
debate, and the court tliroughout tlie 
whole of the proceedingon that resolution, 
appeared to be deeply impressed with the 
necessity of the moral conduct of the 
young men being properly attended toand 
regularly reported. One of the argn- 
uients mainly insisted upou by the lion, ex- 
director and his learned relative iu favour 
of the college was, that it afforded au op- 
portunity 01 knowing the moral conduct 
of the student.'*. Can luoiaiity he indented 
for or judged of by examiii'ition,say they ? 
and yet, in the reports of tiie state of the 
college, the names of the students and 
their geueral heliaviour have been un- 
noticed by tlie directors, and withheld 
from the proprietors ! He mentioned this, 
because where they could comeat the let- 
ter of the law, it was right that it sliould 
be stated ; but where they could not get 
it, they must look to the exyectatioii eii- 
tertaiued at the time, as well as to the 
practice that b^d prevailed. Were tlie 
necessary documents laid before the court, 
lie w'ould shew where misrepresentation 
really existed. He would prove that mis - 
lepre.scutatioii could not be fairly cliaigcd 
against his learned fiiend, but against the 
gentlemen behind the bar, and the hoq. ex- 
Uirector amongst the number. Although 
the principal object of his learned friend's 
resolution was to piocure uu account of 
the discipline of the college, and of the 
moral conduct of the young men, yet, in 
tbe report w hich he held in his hand, aiul 
io all subsequent reports, no notice was 
taken of these essential points — they were 
informed that the chainnaii had aU 
tended at Uie college, and after receive 
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ingin the usual form the report of their 
college council, had proceeded to distribute 
prizes. In what blanches weie prizes 
awai’ded ? In tlie oncntul Inuunase^, 
which the hou. ex-director had told tl.e 
court were not intended to he taimht at 
the college, viz. in Saii.''crit, in liciiyaliec, 
in Hindustanee. — {Hear I) These were 
the principal objects on which piizes were 
bestowed, as appealed in the fiist lepoit ; 
and in every succeeding one the same 
branches of leaming stood foremost on the 
list of prizes, with the exception of English 
compuMtion, which had been lately put 
beioiethem. This lie approved of, because 
to English composition paiticuiar atten- 
tion ought to be paid, liut, next to that, 
the oriental langages formed the piincipai 
object of the prizes at Haileybui y ; and he 
must maintain that, having been recog- 
nized in tlie original plan, Imving been ac- 
teiideil to ever since, as the liistory of the 
institution shewed, whatever assertion 
the lion, ex diiector miglit make, these 
were crying facts, and proved that the 
oriental languages had ever been consider- ' 
ed a ino.st important part of the system of 
instruction adopted at this estahlishraent. 
He should, therefore, leave it to the court 
to decide between the hon. ex- director and 
tl e learned geu:leman, which of them had 
stated what was consistent witli fact. The 
whole of the papel^ laiti before the pro- 
prietors made diiectly agaiiivt tlieir state- 
ment ; and if they could have access to 
the other documents in the [ms.session of 
the court of diiecturs, he liad no doubt 
that they would still moie strongly con- 
tiadict what tlie hon. ex-director and the 
learned gentleman hud advanced, and 
clearly shew that oriental literatuie was, 
as it ought to he, a leading object in the 
foimalion of this e.stablishnjent. Sonuieli 
tor /(tcis opposed to loose as-seitions. 
He certainly felt regret that any person 
could have made such an attack, so whohy 
iinsuppoi ted by pro«)f, as that which the 
hou. ex-director had made on his learned 
friend. The hon. ex-director had b^un 
by saying, after a few geueral observations, 
that tbe whole of Mr. Jackson’s speech 
was, in the highest degree, ciiiuiuatory, 
and that his resolution was of the same 
desciiption, nothing hut a series of crimi- 
nation from beginning to end. Now could 
any unbiassed person, who understood the 
coroinou meaning of English, say, after 
reading this resohu^on, that it contained 
a charge of any kind whatever ? If it did, 
then he (Mr. Hume) must acknowledge 
himself unacquainted with English, Bu:; 
this charge wiis exactly of a piece with 
what followed ; — for the hon. ex-director 
accused his learned friend with gross iu- 
coiisisteucy. He alleged that his learned 
fiiend had indulged in a string of misre- 
presentations and mis-statements, Iwithe 
mainly confined himself to a chet$e oj 
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eonsistency. What did that that chaise 
wf inconsistency lest on ? In what did it 
consist ? His learned friend, who was 
from his heart the friend of education, 
was anxious to support me court of direc- 
tors in forming an establisliraent for the 
improved instruction of their civil ser- 
vants ; he, therefore, in this court, on 
the 28th Febi nary 1805, moved a resolu- 
tion to appi ove of the plan of an inst itut ioa 
recommended by the court of directors, 
rle believed that the information ot the 
'lirecto: s was superiorto Ids he thought 
that the institution would be better than 
that which it went to supersede ; and, im- 
pressed with these Irt-iiiigs, he moved a 
2 esolutiou of approval. But said the hon. 
ex-director, “ How can we account for 
this strange inconsistency ? How can the 
learned genilemaii, for a moment, call on 
the court to pull that edifice down which 
he himself was foremost in erecting ?’* 
Now iu the first place he (Mr. Hume) 
would say, that his learned friend did not 
want to pull it down, he merely called for 
inquiry, and to reform it if it should ajipear 
to be necessary . — ('Hear ! hear !) Tliere 
was the distinction. Again, the liOn. ex- 
director charged his learned fiiend uith 
Still greater inconsisrency, because he had, 
in 1810, moved a resolution, approving of 
the establishment of the college, and of 
the reports which the court of directors 
had laid before the propiietors. This ac- 
cusation was connected with a very strange 
fact, and well vvorthy the attention of the 
eouir, because on facts the case must 
stand. His learned friend’s resolution 
lan thus : — “ Resolved, that this court 
doth hear, with great satisfactiou, the ac- 
count given by the court of directors y re- 
specting the state of their college at 
Haileybury, and tbe considerable progi'css 
made by tbe students iu general in the 
various branches of learning.*’ NoAf he 
would put it to any man, who was in the 
habit of noticing the confidence which the 
})ropi'ittors reposed in tlie gentlemen be- 
hind the bur, whether his learned fiiend 
Nvas guilty of any iucopsistcncy in the 
course adopted by him at this time, be- 
cause, confiding in the truth of the report 
laid before the court by the directors, he 
had on a former occasion moved a reso- 
lution of approval ? The court of direc- 
tors laid before the proprietors a repoit, 
giving a flattering account of the institu- 
tion. So many young men werestateil to 
have entered, so many were, it apinrareil, 
honored u illi prizes, &c. but the direc- 
tois had iutentionaliy withheld any ac- 
count of their moral conduct— that was 
left out. Not a word was said about the 
riots that had broken out— no notice was 
taken of tlieir insubordination — their 
want of discipline was not even glanced at. 
Thus deceived, his learned friend had 
pioved the resolution ot approval. Who 


were here guilty of misrepresentation and 
mi.'statement ? Those certainly who hsui 
concealed ti.e real state of the college 
from the pioprietors, and not his learned 
friend. Tbe directors had, it now ap- 
peared, omitted to mention facts of which 
they weie iu possession they left out 
of their report all mention ot circumstan- 
ces of outrage and of insubordination, and 
of rustication and expulsion consequent 
thcieon, with which they weie well ac- 
quainted. Was it candid, then, of the 
hon. ex-directOr to accuse his learned 
friend of misrejircsentation, when a sys- 
tem of wilful misstatement and misrepre- 
sentation, towhich he was privy, appear- 
ed in the reports on which tiie resolution 
of IBIO was founded? The pioprietors 
called for an account of the state of the 
college ; but instead of hyinif a fair re- 
port before them, the directors imme- 
diately said, “01 we will give you an 
abstract of the leport of the state of edu- 
cation— of the proficiency of the young 
men— of the numbers of piize.s given, as 
drawn up by the profes-ors themselves. 
AVe will not, however, tell you ad the truth 
—we will only state what answers our 
own purpose. Of their moral conduct, 
or their habits of order and .subordination, 
we shall say nothing.” This was whit 
he and his learned friend complained of. 
Instead of laying before the court the real 
state of the college, the directors pre- 
sented them with an account of tbe pro* 
ficiency of the students, drawn up by tl« 
professors, as he had before said, who, in 
doing this, were, in fact, giving a charac- 
ter of themselves. His learned friend, 
who spurned the idea of deception — who 
could not think that a great body, acting 
in obedience to a resolution of that coui% 
would present a false report, (and false he 
would call it, if the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Impey) were in his place) ; had 
moved that resolution which was now 
made the basis of a charge of inconsis- 
tency. Looking at the report in the best 
point of view, it betraveti a disposition 
to keep back from the proprietors what 
the direciois om^lu to have told them; 
and a couLcalmerit of facts was at the best 
extremely suspicious. If ins learned friend 
did come forward with a lesolntion of ap- 
proval, founded on tliat rcjioit, was it to 
i>c borne tliat he should in consequence 
be charged with inconsistency ? When he 
acted oil that rcjKirt which, on the face of 
it, apjHJureit honorable to tbe court of di- 
rectors, to the college, and to the profess- 
ors themsolve.s, how did he subject himself 
to blame ? Now if, proceeding from fact 
to fact, they arrived at tiuth, in spite of 
every opposition thrown iu their way ; 
if the most zealous advocate of the present 
svstem were convicted of stating what 
\vd\ found to be incorrect ; if it were 
proved that they placed their own oiuni- 
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ous in competiticm with the facts of his 
learned friend — it would remain with Ihe 
court to determine between tlieni ; and 
it appealed to him tliat they would find 
no great difficulty in forming tlieir opini- 
on. He thought he could state what that 
opinion would be ; for he was sure the 
court must cherisli and encourage that 
which was fair and upright, and would 
deprecate and treat with merited indigna- 
tion the attempt thus made to blind them. 
With respect to the observation of the 
hon. ex-director, tliat his learned friend 
acted unjustly in coudemiiing the college 
at once, he would deny that lie had done 
so. if his learned friend had at once 
followed his opinion, which was, not to 
abolish the college, but to have made it 
optional for parents to send their children 
to it or not ; to do away that syst(*in of 
compulsion by which paientsmwjf educate 
their sons at Haileybuiy, there might, 
perhaps, have been some little room for 
the hon. director's remark. But his learn- 
ed fiiend would not take that course. 

No," said be, ifwe do that we shall 
be accused of acting precipitately. We 
Oi^ht to inquire beforewe proceed." And 
now that fair and impaitial inquiry is 
called for, the cry was, “ How' very un- 
just this is!" — (Hear! heart) The 
hon. ex-director said, the college would 
go to trial with a halter about its neck, if 
this motion were agreed to. He could 
not perceive this. His learned friend 
asked only for inquiry; and he could not 
see auy thing like injusticein thatconduct, 
if there were, it lemaiiied for tlie lion, ex- 
director to shew it, which he hat! not yet 
done. The only individuals who acted 
unjustly to tlie character of the college, to 
the professors, and to the court of pro- 
prietors, were those who refused all pa- 
pers and ail inquiry. — (Hear! hear!) 
The whole of the hon. ex-diicctor’s 
speech proceeded on assumptious as 
groundless as those he had pointed 
out ; aud if it were not obtruding 
too much on the time of the court, 
he would shew all the rest of his ob- 
servations to be as unfounded as those 
he had already noticed. He would now 
call tlie attention of the court from the 
hon. ex-director's common-place asser- 
tions to the consideration of positive facts. 
Tim hon. ex-director had said, that the 
speech of his learned friend was, from 
beginning to end, a tissue of misrepresen- 
tation — but this was too gross an a.Hsertioii 
for the court to attend to — it was too 
shallow a device to deceive the proprietor. 
The hon. ex-director smiled ; he (Mr. 
Hume) was glad of it, for he wished his 
observations to be taken in good part — he 
hoped good humour would prevail — and 
that they would pioceed, byfacts and argu- 
ments, to ascertain the right side of the 
question. That was the course he wished 


to adopt, instead of having recoure to 
per.«50ual remarks. The next subject in- 
troduced in the discu'ision w'as one that 
he did not expect would have been no- 
ticed — he alluded to tlie mention whicli 
had l>een made by the hon. ex-directur of 
the merit.', of the marquis of Wellesley. 
With errief he liad remarked a disposition 
to itctract ftom the services of that great 
man. Whenever a loop hole could be 
found — whenever an opjxirtnnily ofl’ered, 
the occa!!.ion was eagerly seized on, to de- 
prive tlie marquis Wellesley of that fame 
which he >o justly earned in the service 
of the Company. A disposition was 
evinced to take away from him even the 
nedif which his plan of a college had de- 
served. Ves, the hon. cx-diiector, by a 
sort of .side-wind, wislied to deprive him 
of tlie credit which that plan, the conccf)- 
lion of a great mind, so decidedly enti- 
tled him to. “ (),” said the hon. ex-di- 
recror, “ tlie learned gentlemen has given 
the maiquis Wellesley ciedit tor that 
which icaliy doc.s not belong to him." In 
fact, his learned friend had only expressed 
himself as every impartial man would 
have done— he spoke of that plan, as all 
who had read it, with unbiassed feelings, 
would do — he spoke ot it as a work of 
agieat mind, and of the most meritori- 
ous kind, “ said tlie learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. R. Grant), “ the learned 
mover is wrong, even on this subject. 
The original idea of the college is not so 
new as he imagines, as fifty years ago tlie 
.subject was noticed, in 1767, by lord 
Clive." 'ITiis w’as of importance, for lie 
(.Mr. Hnme) ahvayr, wished to adheie to 
facts and dates. The learned gentleman 
culled their attention to the period when 
loid Clive, on depariiiig from India, point- 
ed out to the directors rlie necessity of af- 
fording an adequate education to their ci- 
vil seiTants, principally in the oriental 
languages— and then lie came to an infer- 
eiicCyWhich the premise.s did not authoriae 
him to draw’, and said, “ It is clear from 
this circumstance that the marquis Wel- 
lesley deserves no credit for this plan." 
Now what was the fact ? The directors, 
those who wished to despoil the marquis 
Wellesley of his fame, had had the idea 
liefore them, and had been thinking of it 
for fifty years without doing any thing to- 
wards its accomplishment! — they had left 
it to the genius of the marquis Wellesley 
to carry it into eftVet. But, it was too 
generally the case when any thing great 
or beneficial was introduced to the world, 
there were not w'anting persons anxious 
to wrest the merit from the real author, 
and to claim the discovery as their own. 
Thus, when Dr. Jenner made the invalu- 
able (li'Loveiy of vaccination, many at- 
tempts were made to prove that the disco- 
very was useless — or that, if it were be- 
ueficial, the credit did not belong to him. 
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Fii'st, it was said, that it was not efflea- director had tahen, in opposition to the 
cions— then they were told that the disco- facts and documents submitted to the 
very was by Ur) means neiv, as vaccination court by his learned friend. He had 
had been practised many years before, by bohiiy as'serted, that his learned friend 
the dairy-mai is in Devonshire. — {Ji had, throushout, given to the court uo- 
laugh.) The c uid jct of those who de- thing but exaggerated statements. He 
tracted fro'u the merit of the marquis should he glad to know what these statc- 
Welleslev was pieci<e!y like this. “ O, * ments w'ere — for he did not find in the 


said ti)C hon. C'<-{lirector, with an air of 
triumpli, “ we liad been thinkinit of this 
plan, heaven knows liovv long.'’ And, 
observed Mr. Hume, if the marquis 
Wellesley had not stood torward and ef- 
fteted in India what he had done, those 
who HOW' wanted to bereave him of the 
merit .which he well might claim, would 
have been th}HKing about the matter still, 
and be ihouiht, it he might judge by 
their progiess fioiu lord Clive’s time 
1800, they would not luave pfr/ormed any- 
thing. Hut tue proprietors had nothing 
but the ipsi dix^rant of those gentlemen 
who a's.seried that the plan had long been 
in contemplation. They appeared to hate 
documeni'j, and c-f ooLu.se, they had ad 
duced none, in <‘ipjM»rt of their )»piuion, 
which ihc.c would no doubt h we been 
ready to do. it thr- docLui)i.nts had existed. 
Would the proprietors, then, on lueie as- 
sertion, sn Ter tlie hon. ex-dncctor, or hU 
learned reliuive, to tear fiom the marquis 
Welleslty theciedit that belonged toliiin? 
"Would they allow any person, however 
hold his (led.*rations, to deprive that en- 
lightened .statesman of l)is well-earned re- 
putation ? If tliey pos'es-^ed honour and 
generosity, fas he was sure they did) — if 
they wisljed to encourage the excitions of 
great men in future — (as he hoped they 
riid), they would oppbse every attempt of 
that kind . — (Hear ! hear t) He would 
asseit, and be challenged inquiry into the 
fact, that if the marquis Wellesley had 
not estahlis ied the lollege in India, the 
iHStitutioii in this country never would 
havetaised it> bead. Tlieiefoie, for the 
learned eu letnati or the hon. ex-director 
to deucict from the merits of ihe noble 
marqui' (w losename, wIruIut connected 
with the affiiis of Kni,datid or ot India, 
he never could hear spoken of, without 
bearing his testimony to the great abili- 
ties by which he was distingnUhedj ap- 
peared to him to be most inexcusabJe. 
He by no means agreed to all the noble 
marquis had done. He objected to many 
parts of his plan of a colleue — but the 
principle could mit be impugned — and 
that, he conceived, ought to Ijave been 
suffered to remain inviolate ; nor should 
any gentleman attempt to deprive him of 
themeiit of having originally intiodueed 
it. But an anxious desire perv’aded that 
part of tue hon. ex-director** speech, to 
take from the maiqui-> Wellesley that merit 
which none had before been able to shake. 
Step by step he would shew the erroneous 
view of this question which the lion, ex- 
Asiatic Jour?u — No. 19. 


course of his leained fnend’s .speech, a 
single point advanced that was not ^land- 
ed on fact — that was not supported by 
some document taken from tlie lecords of 
the ompany — and on these, and not on 
fallacious statements, he rerommeuded 
examination and inquiry. He, therefore, 
knew not in what manner the hon. ex-di- 
rector, or his learned relar ve, could prove 
their a.sscrtions that his leanie.l fi iend had 
dealt in exaggerated star'-uien s. In their 
speedics, not a single argumont, havinq 
recorded facts for its basis, was adduced 
to support their accusation, ft was really 
ridiculous to malte a charge of this na- 
ture without bringing forward proofs in 
support of it ! Bui how had his learned 
friend acted ? He said, “ i shall be pre- 
pared to shew you from the records of 
jour own court, tliat outrageoui and di.s- 
graceiul conduct has characterized this 
seininaiy.” Tiicse were lii’- wor>ls — and 
if, in the conii>eof hi' speech, his learn- 
ed friend had had recomse to exacgeiaied 
statements, why Itarl not the hon. ex-di- 
rector pointed them out * He (Mr. 
Hume; musi notice to the court, that the 
hon. ex-director had a great advaniai^e 
over him and bi^ learned friend. He had 
access to eveiy document connected with 
the college — and it was in his pov/er to 
pick out w'hat would suit his purpose, 
and to keep back that which would serve 
tho^e who. supported the present motion. 
This he must say, th.it when the hon. 
director who refused to the proprietors the 
right of judging from documents, (whidi 
he contended, ought to have been laid be- 
fore theco’Ut, in conformity Virli the let- 
ter and '^piiit of tlie rC'oliitiou of 18011} 
thought fit, wiiltuut ^r.pp'uthw his a-- 
sertUm by any thing in t'ac sli.ipc of proof, 
to charge another wiih exaggeiatioii, it 
did appear to him as if tl»e donunp'ii.v 
which were at his command, afTorded no- 
thing that could suppoii the acCisation. 
The lefusal of the paper’s on the ground 
that they did not come within thcletUr 
of the resolution of iBOfl, might be a 
fail trick in ‘special plead. ng — such an ob- 
jection, in any otucr place might answer. 
But, he hoped the ctuirt proceeded by the 
plain rule.s of common >'en.'e— they did 
not act upon subtle nicetic'v, but wonid 
look to the spirit as well as to the hutei- 
of that resolutiou—aud he tnistcd they 
woul I not set aside a suit on frivolous 
aground. The spirit of th. t resolution 
dearly called for an account of the moral 
ctmduct of the ‘'tudenr-i. wa*: b.U 

Tol* IV. K 
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learned friend who moved that resolution 
— and iie had stated, tiiat such, in spirit, 
was its scope. He asked, did ai.y gen- 
tleman now mean to say, that he knew 
what was intended by the resoiutiou better 
than his leamed friend by wliom it iiad 
been moved ? His learned friend said,“ my 
interpretation of the resolution is, that it 
directs a statement of the moral conduct 
and behaviour of the students to be laid 
before us. Certainly that w.is my mean- 
ing." Those who took a different view 
of it, observed, “ If you really meant 
that, you ought to have mentioned it." 
What was his learned friend's reply? 
“ The moral conduct of the students is 
particularly adverted to in the report of 
the court of directors, which I approved. 
It was, therefore, unnecessary specifically 
to refer to it in my resolufion. The thing 
was clearly understood.” The hon. ex- 
dircctor next observed, that too much 
had been said about expulsions ; “ for,” 
said he, “ out of the whole number of 
four hundred and twenty-seven students 
who have gone to this college, only (much 
as they talk of it) two per cent, (mark 
the hon. ex-director’s commercial correct- 
ness) have been expelled from it.” But 
the hon. ex-director did not attend to his 
own figures. He had stated, that, from 
the gross number only seventeen were ex- 
pelled, and that several of these were 
permitted to return and resume their 
studies. 

Mr. Grant. — “ The four hundred and 
twenty-seven include all the students that 
are in the college now. This is the way 
the hon. proprietor generally goes on, ar- 
guing on statements which he has misun- 
derstood.” 

Mr. Hume observed, that being refused 
the d(>cument.s to which the hon. ex-di- 
rector had access, he had taken up the 
calculation from the hon. ex-director’.s 
own statement, that seventeen expulsions 
had taken place from four hundred and 
twenty-seven students. But he denied 
the correctness of the hon. ex-director’s 
statement — he would prove it from the 
facts before the public — and he calletl on 
the hon. Chairman to correct him if he 
weie wrong. He held in his h.ind a do- 
cument laid before the court of directors, 
trom which it appeared that fourteen stu- 
dents were expelled in November, 1815 — 
and Mr. ProfeStor Malthus had stated 
that fire students bad been expelled in 
the year 1812 — making the number ex- 
pelled in two years, nineteen, being two 
more titan the hon. ex-director had stated 
to the court, as the total expulsions after 
five or six liots. Now, if he had an 
opportunity of looking behind the ctutain, 
and of ascertaining the exact number of 
ctcpulsions which the other three or four 
outrages had produced, he would perhaps 
di.scover that they were three times as 
many. The doeuraeuts of the other 
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years were carefully concealed, but those 
of 1812 and 1815 produced iiineneen ex- 
pulsions — tlie former five, tlie latter four- 
teen. These facts were iiicoiitestible, 
and would satisfy the court of the reli- 
ance to be placed on tiie statements ol 
the lion, ex-director. He (Mr. Hume) 
having proved that nineteen expulsions 
had taken place after two liots, had a 
right (acting on the hon. ex-director’s own 
commercial principle) to proceed by th» 
rule of three, and to say, if two years 
give nineteen expulsions, what number 
will five or six give ? This was the way 
in which he was compelled to proceed, as 
the gentlemen bvhitjd the bar would not 
allow the necessary documents to be laid 
before the court. He was obliged to rea- 
son and draw deductions from the few 
documents he had. 'I'he hon. ex-director 
had stated it to be a difficult thing to in- 
vestigate and ascertain correctly the bene- 
fits of this institution — He agreed that 
it certainly was so under the present sys- 
tem— but still they ought to be m^3 
clearly acquainted with the conduct and 
proficiency of the young men, and the ge- 
neral advantages which the college afford- 
ed. Why were they not ? Because, 
as it turned out from the admission 
and statement of the hon, ex -direct- 
or, that what the young men learned at 
the college, neither directors or pro- 
prietors had any opportunity of examin- 
ing elsewliere. Tliey must lely on the 
statement of the professors — and if the 
greatest dunce that ever lived, who had 
slept through liis four terms, agreeable to 
the statutes of the college, procured a 
certificate to that effect, he must be sent 
out to India by the directors, nolens »o- 
lens. — Whatever his deficiencies might be, 
out he must be sent. There had been no 
test, as to actual proficiency, he believed, 
requisite until .August, 1815. Up to 
that time, (he might perhaps err, with 
respect to a month or two) tliey were en- 
tirely in the dark with respect to the pro- 
ficiency of the students — and their know- 
leged was, he feared, not much better 
now. Yes, any individual at that college 
was considered to be eligible to proceed 
to India, if he procured a certificate 
for regular attendance at lectures, w'he- 
ther he liad learned them or not — for ap- 
pearing at chapel, whether he heard the 
prayers or not— and for obeying a fewoHier 
ridicnlous and minor regulations. — (Vries 
of order from Mr. Lowndes and other 
proprietors.) He (Mr. Hume) did not 
mean to designate, as ridiculous, the at- 
tendance on religious worship ; bat, if 
gentlemen would interrupt him before 
he concluded bis sentence, they were like- 
ly to fall into error. — (Hear ! hear'.) 
fie spoke of ridicnlous regulations, wbea 
he saw a set of glare men interdicting the 
students from walking on a eerfap 
plot of ground. TWs, and otheis 
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of their statutes were ridiculous and ab- 
surd. But, when he said this, he could 
assure the court he was vei 7 far from fol- 
lowing the example of his name-sake, 
David Hume, and when a comparison was 
drawn betweer» the opinions on that sub* 
jectof that celebrated character and his 
learned friend, by the learned gentlemmi 
(Mr. R. Grant, if his learned fiiend 
adopted the same doctrines— he felt a 
proper degree of indignation at the at- 
tempt. No man in that court was more 
deeply sensible of the benefits which reli- 
gious and moral instruction conferred on 
s^'jciety than his learned fiiend was, and 
which was proved by his highly exem- 
plary private conduct. At the time the 
observation was made, he (Mr. Hume) 
felt tnat it was a severe and unjustifiable 
attempt, Imrl hivS learned friend’s feel- 
ings. 'I bis he had been induced to men- 
tion en pasaant . — But he would again as- 
sert, that when a young man went through 
the regular routine of t)ie college— no 
matter whetlier with improvement or not 
— he would have received his certificaie. 
Up to tlie jear 1815, no such a tlung as a 
test wa> acted on ; and any person now 
receiving a ceitificare from the college 
council, that he had attended to the forn»s 
of the Institution, was entiitled to go out to 
India. Now he would appeal to thehon. 
ex-director, who had S]»okeQ so much of 
the necessity wliich existed for the young 
men who went to India being highly 
accomplished, iiow he had matured 
his abilities, and under what circum- 
stances he had eone out } .Mr. Professor 
Malthas had declared, and he approved of 
the principle, that it was much better to 
r-xauiine the young gentlemen in this 
country, and. if found not properly quali- 
fied for the service, then to lefuse rltem 
permission to go out to India — but, up to 
November 1815, the college had been act- 
ing on a very diftlrent principle— for, un- 
til that time, no test existed. What he 
(Mr. Hume) desired was, that the court 
*(hould be apprised of what the moral 
fonduct of the students had been, and 
what their qualifications really were, pre- 
viously to their leaving collcg.*. But, as 
the system was now conducted, if a young 
man had attended chapel regularly, if he 
liad attended four terms, and not broken 
any of the statutes or rules of the institu- 
tion, be would procure his certificate, and 
be seat out to India, although perhaps he 
might be a very improper person either 
from ignorance or vicious conduct to pro- 
ceed there. This was what he quarrelled 
wdth. The learned professor stated the 
principle which ought to be adhered 
to in examinations, — butheliad not said 
that it wrs ever acted on. In what situa- 
tion, then, were they, witli respect to 
this establishment. They knew, as a mat- 
ter of fact, looking to the last examina- 


tions that had taken place in India, that 
many individuals, who w'ere educated at 
this very supeii<»r college, where, if they 
were to believe all that had been said 
about it, the veiyair inspired learning, 
and the individuals who came from it, 
were better educated then any that had 
gone before tl:em, they knew’ that many 
of those students had failed, when they 
came to be examined in India. Had 
the learned gentleman read the college 
report of 1814 from India } The Marquis 
of Hastings there informed us that, not- 
withstanding the i)reliininary instruction 
of this college, no less than fire students, 
who had been three years at the college 
at Calcutta, and two or three years nt 
Haileybury, “ cannot be consid' red as 
conversant in even one of the native Inn- 
guages.** He did expect that tlie hon. 
ex-director and the learned geutteinan, 
who were so anxious about the character 
of the institution, would have noticed 
these facts ; as they prove, as he had 
st.atcd, the great difficulty of knovvin.' 
whether any or what proficiency those 
young men make, who are sent nut on 
the certificate of regular attendance from 
the professois without being bubjtcteil to 
public examination. What protessor has 
yet had virtue enough to refu-e a certifi- 
cate to a student, who h.is beliaved hTiir- 
self quietly and regularly for two or three 
years in tlie college at Hailey bury } W’hat 
was moic, the prolcssor» weie obliged by 
the statute to grant such a certificate, 
“ 0,”saiil afiiend to tlie existing system, 
** it lies however with the directors to 
send out the student, or uot, afteiward«, 
as they m^y think proper ?’* But, in an- 
swer to mis, he would a^k if iiny .‘-tudei.t 
had ever teen refused le.<ve to proceed to 
India by the directors when such a cha- 
racter or certificate was given.’ He 
knew that no one had been ever refused— 
the consi^uence lias been that instead of 
able youths you have been sending out 
dunces, who with all the preliminary tui- 
tion of Haileybury cannot iu three years 
at Calcutta acquire even one language— 

1 may fairly say that the habits of idleuc*s 
and insubordination acquired at Hertford 
had ruixietl them for any future btudy — 
Under such cirrunivStHnces it was ex* 
iremely difficult to state wh.at progress 
was really made at this college. They 
w’ere in posnession only of the stafeinents 
made by the professors— and, therefore, 
he hoped the court would atterd to other 
facts, which threw much light oti the sub- 
ject. He had shewn, by the Reports of 
1814 from India, that many of the stu- 
dents, etlnealed at Hertford, had failed 
there.— This fact was met by the learned 
gentleman in an extraordinary manntr. 
He arcased his learned friend with liaviug 
quoted only wordi that served his {mrpo‘e. 
Now, as ferns his ^Mr. know- 
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ledge went, his learned friend had quoted 
the paragraphs completely. 

Mr. 7?’ Grant—^* 1 did not speah of 
quotations ft om dispatches. 1 spoke of a 
sentence impertectly quoted trom tbo 
pamphlet of Mr. Malthus.’* 

Mr. Hnnie continued. — The e.'ntlemea 
bdiind the bar lefused those who weie 
suixiuus for inquiry the vouchers and 
documents that ought to be I lid on the 
talde. Tliey said, “ No, we will not 
grant those papers — but we reter you to 
India for proofs to shew the great profi- 
ciency of the youii'jr men. Take the loirli 
authoiiry of my l»id Minto -and you 
must at once perceive liow exiellently 
they are .,iialitied for all their duties.’* 
But did it not excite the astoni.''hment of 
every peisoiiwh) heartl that document 
read, to observe, that tho'^e who lefeircd 
to India, only biM)Ug}it forwaid t!ie re- 
port of which Mr. Malthus .ui<l the 

hou. ex-d;rectoi had quoted,— a repoit 
- drawn up at a time, when, by their own 
admission, the college in England had 
scarcely been operative or i>8suiued a set- 
tled foim. He should like here to make 
some ob'^ervations on the different forms 
which the college had taken at different 
'periods. At one time Kiiropeau learning 
vnui all that was considered important — 
thea the oriental latjguages were intro- 
duced — then they v-'cre partly laid a-^ide 
— aud last year they were again much cul- 
tivated. Proteus-like, the college liud 
a.'jsumed many forms. One of the points 
he would look to, if he were appointed a 
ineiul>er of a committee to inquire into 
the state of tlie institution, would be, 
whether it really had been that kind of 
college publ.ch profe.^ged to be? vi 2 . to 
educate all who are permitted to go out 
to India. — He (oiideiuned the principle, 
which prevented ci\il servants whatever 
their qualifications may he from going to 
India unless they should be educatetl at 
this College But, if it were shewn 
that individuals, in opposition to the 
strict letter of the statute, were al- 
lowed to go out to India — if it were 
proved, that, notwithstandiog their being 
expelled for irregularity, &c. students ha<l 
been afterwards allow^ to proceed to the 
civil semce in India — was it not fair to 
i^ay, that this college, this establishment, 
was a sort of amphibious concern, a mo- 
nopoly aud as monopoly supported not o:i 
the prim iple of utility, but of couvenieiKc 
to diffeieut interests!! — It must, how- 
c’.’cr, be confessed, that it was a monopoly 
to aconsiderable extent — an extent which 
ought not to be admitted. It was rather 
uofarr that his son, if expelled, had no 
chance of being re-instated, whilst the 
son of a director would find means to 
get in a^ain. Did they not all know, that 
those students expelled in 1812, had been 
yfermitted to proceed to the service m In- 


dia? After a long time employed in en- 
quiry Hs to the n tture and fxtmt of the 
rhit. and the dec. 'ion ot V-.t- toin t of di- 
rcccoi', went, in edVer, to fiiu-v, ihu; 
the letes uiinain 11 of tin* toiltye-councii 
h.id been wiong. One nf the studenf.s ex- 
pelled, .L' a uu ftior’.' .'Oil. It was de- 
teiuimed that he .‘‘iiou o go out to India 
— and, it one \seiit out, all v>lio were 
expelled with him must .il.'o yo <»uf. This 
was the fact — but it no due' toi’s 'uu had 
been couceined, a inoie 'iiitt (ourse 
would probably lia\e Oeen ado ucd. So 
much for the inegiilar cmnlnct of tne col- 
lege as to oidei in tlieir ju' ceedin^s. lu 
1814 also, tlie legulatious had i eeo bio- 
ken thiough, and Mr. PhilliiiS and five or 
six other young men, who liad never at- 
tended the college at Haileyliury, were 
sent to the civil service in India. Rules 
wete made to bind the weak. He should 
now K’tnrn to lord Miiito’s tavounible 
mention ot the colleeo. The college was 
now in the eleventli year of Its ai-e, and 
they weie called on to go bark to 1810, 
(when it had scarcely any ojUT.itionJ tor 
a proof of its gmulness and efficiency. 
Now, if there weie any cause of com- 
plaint, on the score of giubkd extracts 
having been intioduced to tlie court, be 
would show that the learned gentlemau» 
who had complained of his le.uued friend, 
and spoken so feelingly on that hatl 
quoted exactly wliai would secure his own 
views, and left out wliat would be u^ieful 
to Jus opponents .> This fact ne would 
prove, in the course of a very tew i.ii- 
l)ute^. In the Calcutta college report, on 
the 15th of Sept. 1810, lord Miuto ob- 
serves, “ 1 liave been de^iroa.s of collect- 
“ ing such inlormatiou, as might enable 
“ me to repoit some probable judgment 
“ conreining the openuion ot tue knovv- 
“ ledge acquired at the college of Hert- 
‘‘ ford on the subsequent study of its 
“members at Foit William; but the 
“ h ytit too recent <u*4 im- 

perfect to ftirmsh a mature and tvcil- 
“ grounded opinion. ‘ The eipt^rititcc 
** hitherto acquired on this subject up- 
“ pears to be defective ' Tlie court could 
scarcely believe that this was an extract 
from the same repeat of loid Minio, ia 
which that fivoui able paragraph was to 
be found, Uiat had been so tiinmpliautly 
bl«izoiHxl forth by professor Ma thus ajid 
the learueil geulleinan. It appealed from 
this, that experience had not :iveu bis 
loi’dsbip an opportunity of judging the 
merits of those jouug men. The noWe 
lord, ackcowledging tiiat his experience 
was defective — h.id given a fairour^e, 
but strongly qualified opinion which had 
been blaiuued torth in tlie most animated 
manner, without notice of the strong qua- 
lification. He would ask, if, in candour 
any report was to be relkd oh, which the 
uobk lord pfefaoed with a ciechuiatiou. 
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“ that tlie experience hitherto acquired 
“ was defective ?” \ report thus prefaced, 
must fnll the giound, as lie 

heiie'ed tin- rep(>rt would do. The uo 
loid admitted, he wa'' ready to allow, 
that t c C')..ducr of the young inen was 
most deconni> and oideiii. But, was 
there any thing extraordinary in the fact, 
that a set of \oun^ men, sent out, ns they 
TBSed to he, at fteeu or sixteen yoai'-^ of 
age, ri> had been the practice of the ser- 
rice, had beliaved with ie'^s propriety than 
those «lio proceeded to India, under the 
new regnlatinns, at the more advanced age 
of nineteen or twenty rears? The regu- 
llttiotts at that time enjoined the students 
six tenii'-, oi three years, at Haileybiiry ; 
aad was it extraordinary, under thi> sy>- 
tem, that they should cooiit with more or- 
derly iiahits than they formeily did? lie 
aaw nothing wonderful in tliis The su- 
perior behaviour might faiilv be attiib'it- 
ed to the fact, that the students went out 
at a mo-e nrirauced age, and consequent- 
ly were much steadier than they were 
wont to he, and noi to an\ excellence in 
the system of the college Tiie proprie- 
tors knew, from Mr. M ilthus’'- p.imph- 
let, that, up to a ceitain peiiud, the 
young men liad !'howi» at the cohere, 
mneh arrognuce and iireguia* 'ly. But, 
Jhid the ieanicd professor in his letter to 
lord Grenville, “ give us p-over, and we 
rhall soon effect a total revi*iirioi).’' This 
power was granted to them in IH13, and 
he would heieatrer s!n»w what ii'C they 
had made of ii. In AngiU'i, 1011. ireiie- 
ral Hewitt, the acting V'.vitor ot Hie col- 
lege at Calcutta, did not in l.i.-' .id ue^s no- 
tice HerifiU'd College at .dl. In ‘^epi. 

lord Miiiiu s ai some length, 
on the subject of eitford cv>IUv>', <»f 
which he appeared extremely .uixioas to 
give a favourable repoit. iiis loidMiip 
saW, (patre'JlOl if the prep.iiatuiy in 
‘‘striictjcn supplied in I ii-l.i.ul should he 
** sm.h u' 10 shorten lu.ucrjaliy tlie rc- 
** mahider (d ihec'nr-’e whiclj i-. to be 
“ coinple.ed here, ti.c nnpioieincut nil!, 
to that extent, be 'ol.d.’' .md (uol 
haring been aljle to t'.iscovej any thing of 
improTid onenlat laej.u.ue,) lie s.iys, 
“ i a«, in truth, i!irlin‘d lo indufi, ' the 
“ gratifying sentiment, tliat wc may rea- 
^ sonabiv ascribe totlie previous .•studies at 
** Hertfuid, asalutary ojK'iation, in produ- 
“ chig an effect so de>irab!e, mime’), a 
so«lc^vhat quicker attain iiieut/’ The 
wlmle of thi« wts mere negative evidence, 
It asserted no p<>»it!ve fact. His lonNhip 
went on to say,-'** yet I am not without 
apjireiieiisjon that sucli investigation a> 
it has been 'irherto practicable to in- 
'‘sfiture on this import iiit point, may 
'* not have afforded evidence as strong and 
* ‘ sttiisfactory, as were to be desired, o/ 
'* any considerable progress made mort- 
e/Ual ir:7 hy 


“ the papil-' oi H eitford college pievioua 
“ lo theii arrival in l^ugal.” And again, 
pige 23, he S'aj-j, “ u mw ''eeni d rtlcidt, 

*■ to pimioance with inuc'i e nddence on 
‘ tiie degree ot induei.ee \shu*h inny se- 
“ cuiefy be .atuibiued to Heafor-l college 
“ in the sub^-eqm'ut piouie-s at Foit Wih 
“ liain *’ If he could not do so in 1810, 
when ihete were orhei 'ludent^ vvhohil 
never been at Heittord toUvue, with 
whom to make a conijiai i'on, uh.u wfre 
we to expect when theie we:e none but 
Hei fiord students Tlie'C ‘etehi-'ord- 
ships seutimenis, two jea..' .itier n." hrst 
eulogiuin — and the conit >i' 0 u! ' -ooa 
what two years mqie had doo . He altri- 
hutedthe good conduct ottheyu n-. lueneo- 
tirely to tne more uiivauced age which 
they went out — hat to wi.at weie they 
to attribute the v-ant of '•ati-factory evi- 
dence of any con.siileiable |»rogie>.« having 
been made in oriental knovvlcd^e and ao- 
quireaient'* ai Hertford co lege? Whtu 
the leaineii gentleman alluded to facts in 
England, lie nu i him here— and whej)h« 
r.-soited tofu-t' M India, he;o’lo.'ed him 
tht'ic t )n tiie 3ht 01 Am U't, Idll, an 
ord.er wus ]numug:ifed liy tlie governor 
gu.».ral to report on the pioffidciny in 
the A>iatic laiiguage" ot the siu ients tr- 
living from Heiifuid, wbete as his learn- 
ed friend had ohseived, The> iNeietohe 
educiied like and Paff^ndorfs. 

They e.iuM in.leed, e'^amine t iem in nof. 
tlni.gd.-e, fveiy (/ lier liiaiudi <>r' leans'* 
ing beiirg it inoved from tlie college oi 
Calcutta. (>n t e fir't examination, 
ilcr this order, tbe following report was 
nu.Ie — “ that of sixte^'d ►tndeuts, oijif 
*‘yb//r naddUainsdrre// nneinntiUnrtfor.'i 
“ cc y mu / rtile ncgua'ntta"( '’ nith any 
.dsiatir I (u^u-:gf : of tisese, thieedil- 
ringuishi'd themselves afterwaids. Ijre- 
** giet (continued l«)rd MiufO' thatHiescid^ 
“ of ori'Htal k/iotrl'd^e aad acgufremcnC 
** has fallen sensibly, totb in kind dxxAdt^ 
“ gtee-, below the btand«irri ot form ’r prO' 
HI ",** — (Hear* h ar !j — Former 
juoffeiem or, in oihei words, when 
theu* w.iv no Heilfoid iiistiiui.on This 
wU' the repoi i ot 11^ 1 1 — aud he li ad before 
staled \>hat the viMior, loiri .Miuro, s.e'd, 
in 1812, two \eat'» aitvi* the m.ich- 
talked-of pane-rviiL cf IBiO, as. bla^oiiifd 
by piniesMir Ma thus. He now cau»§<» 
tbe statement made by loid Minto on i\ e 
20th ot Sept. 1813;—“ the prnficirocy tt 
“ Heitfoid, in ti^eoiirntal Unguagt^B/' 
said bis loi (l-^lnp, “ 

“ 'I he expeiience maj peihap* be yrt 
“ s/ftrf to fill ni'h auv certniu cOiiCh»^ioai-'’ 
Now, would any person m th« CDiirt iett 
him, that, v\ith tins (b'Cnnigot befe^r 
them, and puhiis led three ye.irs aft^r 
that which l.ad h«eu relied upon by thr 
hon. ex-director, titey ought to pay th« 
slightest ai.iei4ix» ta opinion gh-ni in 
1810 (STaar / hesr '.) — T^icy 
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judge of the freling which generated that 
opinion, when his lordship said in 1810, 
that he had the ino^t anxious wish to 
** speak well oi tue coMege but, when 
they came piace one document in op- 
position i«> >0 inany, it must fail of pro- 
ducing any effect on unhisssed minds. 
But he bad .■-rili stronger observations to 
bring forward. In page 24-5 of lord 
jMinto’s address on the 20rh of Sept. 
1813, he says — “ to speak, however, in 
■** general terms, it appears, that, bither- 
^ to, the knowledge of oriental languages 
** acquired at Hertford has been very 
** tlender. It is not be concluded from 
thence, that tlie time allotted to at- 
*■' tendance on that insiitiuion has been 
** unprofitably spent. I understand that 
** a foundation of polite literature is laid, 
and that (i'>or, is op'^ned, at leasts 
and the pupil’s mind attracted to the 
“ eleiu^nti of uspful science.'* When, 
after four years experience of the benefits 
of this coilece, the proprietors are told 
"by lord Minto — “ it is proper, at the same 
“ tinje to observe, that a small propor- 
**■ tion of the whole number, not exceed- 
** ing, indeed, three in Persian and four 
“ in Henjalee, are spoken of favorably 
by the profosors of those languages, 
who examined them on their arrival in 
” India and that “ the door iras only 
opened to the elements of u'^efut science** 
Would tliey, in future, take the ipsi 
direrwtt of the professors at Hertford, 
with respect to the proficiency of their 
own pupils ? — (Hear / hear .’) — His 
lordship merely said, “ that the door was 
opened, at least, to the elements of iise- 
“ ful science.’* His lordship did not ad- 
mit that he had discovered any progress 
whatever, made hy the Hertford stu- 
dents 1— When the door was opened hy 
two rears attendance, they mi'_hi perhap-* 
Cet within the threshold ! ! — bat was that 
a’l ihe fruit? produced by the collCtCC, of 
- hich they had heard so nii:ch in com- 
meniiaiioa— an inst-tution that had niaile 
CO creat a i>oi‘-e in the countiT ^ All the 
noble visitor could say was, that the door 
teas opened to the elements of science, and 
there he stopped. How far, then, was the 
.Matement of Mr. Malthus, and of the bon. 
rx-diicftor supported by the evidence of 
(onfMinto to whom they referred } “ Af- 
“ Tcr ^ix years’ experience, ’’continues his 
'ordship, “ I say that the preparatory 
“ .studies at Hertford do not produce any 
“ considerable pioficiency in the eastern 
“ language.'?.” What tlien did they pro- 
riuce? nothing — for hi? lordship had pre- 
viously itiformcd u?, that the doors were 
only opened to the elements of useful sci- 
ence . — (Hear hear !) — He bad discover- 
ed no depth of knowledge, no remarkable 
of sound learning among these 
f rtidrnt^. The fair condiisior, thm*fore, 
neither in oriental literature. 
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nor in any other branch of useful science, 
was there that proficiency which gentle- 
men who supported li.^rtford college w'ould 
lead the court to lidiexe. Who fold the 
proprietors that tiie fact wa^? otherwise ? 
iiie profes'^ors at Hertford (to whom he 
w'otildcouie by and hy], who were interest- 
ed in telling them so. Those -^entlemeB 
\\ ere paid with the money of the proprietor*t 
— and be deprecated, most str figly, the 
way in which tlicse professional gentle- 
men had .«:pokcii of tlteir masters. If the 
directors could put up with such i ^g uage, 
he was sorry for it. When he (Mr. 
Hume] on a former day was reading to 
the court what one of the professors had 
stated against the court of directors, up 
started a learned gentleman f.VJr, Irapey] 
as if from a trance, and demanded, (in his 
usual irregular manner) of him, why he 
(Mr. Hume) made sncli an attack on the 
directors ? Mr. Professor Malthus, in hi* 
pamphlet, insinuated, ** that all the pro- 
“ cee<lings of the college ought to be sc- 
“ cret.” According to his ideas, theladie* 
and g#*nrleraen proprietors (as be sneer- 
ingly called them] had no riglit to know 
any thing at all about the bitsiiie.«s of the 
college. Secrecy ahva>e suited those 
whose deeds would not bear publicity tmd 
examination, and with such a dedarados 
as thi** in the outset from the profes.'^ors, 
with all tht documents abo in their pos- 
session, to enable them to tell a tale of 
tlieir own, the proprietors would jadge 
bow far their statements ought to be at- 
tended to. On this point lord Miuto’s 
evidence was decisive. After six year* 
experience he closed the scene, by admit- 
ting that he was not then in a. situation to 
give a decided opinion on the subject, al- 
thmali he had iiazarded one some year* 
bcfoie. It was indeed worthy of the 
court’s seilous notice, that professor Mai- 
thijs and the lion, ex-director availed 
themwives of lordMinto’s favourable opi- 
nion given respecting Hertford in 1810, 
before he had had experience to enable 
him to give a correct opiniou ; and, that 
neither of these gentlemen take any no- 
tice of his lordship’s unfavourable opinion 
given in 1813-14, after very considerable 
experience I ! 

But let us follow the testimonies re- 
specting the college. Earl Moira, the 
successor of lord Minto, in his address of 
the 20th of June, 1814, gave evidence of 
a nature no less unfavourable. And here 
he (Mr. Hume) could net avoid expres- 
sing the happiness he felt in finding the 
IcamnI gentleman (Mr. R. Grant) and 
himself, proceed, as it were, hand in 
band, from fact to fact — for it will be ob- 
served by the court that every statement 
advanced by the learned gentleman bad 
^n, or would be, met by a complete re-r 
filiation on counter-statement fro.n him. 
'fhe learned gentleman had introduced 
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several private letters from young men 
who had gone out to India, after passing 
the regular period at Hertford, which cer- 
tainly did gieat credit to them. The in- 
troduction of those letters however, he 
thought, cleaily proved the absence of all 
pubiictestimonies, like those just quoted, 
and shewed the anxiety of the professors, 
and of those ivho received them, to use 
every possible means to support the cha- 
racter of this institution. The learned 
gentleman, in laying them before the 
court, had spoken very highly of Mr. Stir* 
ling’s proficiency : and certainly, on look- 
ing to the college examination at Hert- 
ford, he found that this gentleman had 
carried away many honours. In 1811-12, 
after fotir terms study, lie received prizes 
in classical liteiature, mathematics, po- 
litical economy, Persian, and Hindusta- 
nee. But it should be observed, that no 
judgment was pronounced at Calcutta on 
any branch of learning except on oriental 
literature — in that alone an examination 
took place — aad the present question had 
nothing to do with what was taught, in 
India, but turned entirely on what was 
taught ill KngJaud. He would nor, there- 
fore, have referred to any Indian docu- 
ments if thedilferent advocates of the col- 
lege had not foiced them upon tlic public 
and rested their defence upon them- as 
such they were useful to refute their as- 
sertions. Earl Moira, in Ids address of 
the 20th of June, 1814, said — Mr. 

Stirling U the oa/y if^stance of any sm- 
“ dent having arrived from Hertford, 
** with a knowledge of tlie languages, bc- 
joviAmedincritv*' Aftci the lapse of se- 
veral years, he was the only one wtio hail 
arrived in India from Hertford with auy 
thing like a fair knowledge of the laii- 
gnages. It certainly turned out that Mr. 
Stirling was a young man of great ability. 
It was ^tated by lord .^loira, that although 
Mr. Stirling harl ouly been attached to 
the college in Calcutta one tenn, “ that 
“ his acquaintance with the Aieh'tv «as 
** entirely the growth of that insiiiu- 
** tion,” and yet he obtained one of the 
fint prizes in that language ! ! — and ’"lu** 
iher Cilucated at Calcutta nr at Hertford 
would doubtless have d!Stingi»^^hed liim • 
self. But, he asked with confidence, w.is 
one instance to be laid l»efoi-c them, hi 
order to make a gcneial rule ? An excep- 
tion or single instance of proficiency in 
Mr. Stirling, tended, he thought, strong- 
ly to support the point contended for of 
general dejitienrg at Hertford. — (Hear ! 
k*arl) — It ought also to be borne in 
wind, that Mr. Stirling studied sedulously 
during the voyage to India. After the 
ether facts which they had heard, it was 
particularly worthy of notice, tluU after 
the Haiioybury collc'.c had been ten yeii*s 
ui existence as a [icHmlnmy school — • 
they would fiu^, lliif, at nc ; .''•■'dji.. Pe- 


riod, had so many dunces appeared at 
the college iu Calcutta as in the last year, 
wiien the report related only to those 
students who had been sent out as proper- 
ly qualified at Heitlordll — Karl Moira, 
in his address, wMih exireme regret, stat- 
ed, that five students, aftei three year* 
education at Calcutta, and peihaps, (ad- 
ded Mr. Hume), three at Hertford, were 
not able to pass the lest iu any one orien- 
tal language. His express words were— 

“ that five students, after a period of 
“ nearly three years ie>idenee, cannot 
** be cousideied as conversant in even one 
“ of tlie native languages.” Now, be 
W'ould ask, whether that strong fact a* to 
the deficiency of oriental knowledge would 
bear out the professors in their reports of 
the great proficiency the students acquired 
at Haileybury before leaving England ? He 
was n-ally at a loss (o know, ho;v they 
would e.xplain so po werful a fact, even giv- 
ing them every advantage of tl>e witnesses 
which Ml. Malthus and the learned geu- 
tleman had brought forward. He (Mr. 
Hume) then came to 1815, in order to 
iutroduce the obsen’atlmi of Mr. Eduiou- 
stoiie, who acted as visitor, during tlwe 
absence of Karl Moiia, at the public dis- 
putation iu that year. Mr. Kdmoustone, 
he thought, would not ^petlk what he did 
not believe. He Knew him only by re- 
port— but a more upright ni ui, he believ- 
ed, never filled the situation which be 
held. The quotailon from his charge 
W'*uM be found in the pamplilet of Mr. 
Maltlius, and be would mr)'>t willingly give 
him all the benefit of it. After .vlvertiog 
to the general iwpnivcmeui iu the con- 
duct of the students at the college 
of C.ticutta, Mr. Kdmonstonc observed, 
“ ti:.i gratifying iu;; i.iveuieut may per^ 
** hops be tracL'il to somces hetfond this er- 
** tabi'ishme.’it'* Mr. Edn.onstone merely 
stated It as a possible case, perhaps it 
may he ti itceil. He did not app ar to be 
convinced tliat Hcrtfi'rd codeco ’ ad dor<e 
any good at rdl ; and .jlihoug! Ir. 7dtil- 
ihus, like a druaning in. in ca.^ dug at a 
straw', might tliink that kind of negaiii’e 
jiroof worth ofi’ering, and belter lh;m no- 
iliiiig, he ’Mr. Hame'i could not see that 
there was ans tiling decisive in it. “'riveic 
is,” ubboived Mr. l'.rliinjn'«tone, ‘*ade- 
grecofonlerl) coiulact observable amongst 
fl e '■tudenic, tl’.at \\\\,\\ perhaps, lieowiUK 
to other miuiCl s.** He aasnot staled ^ly 
tinijg deci.ieiMy with respect io Horttbni, 
— no: tie 1., id qadlfied bis obscrv.atiou 
with a term of doubt, which, io bislium- 
ble opinion, sp.vke a great deal. Ilcslmuld 
begUd lo ask the learned gcntlenuM vwi<> 
tne five students wc.x who, ajic; ihivo 
ye.ii-' le.'iidence al Calcutta, made so {uH.r 
b figure. Their uimes, to j'fi.,.* la.tiy «..i- 
the effects of the college, oarut, bt con- 
ceived, to be stared, a. id i toll o, 

tl.ti-a poti?: -ifiri. ’.’’o '-I ■ 
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themselves. If, t'le learned gentleman 
tk»d ptateil to I' e ctmrt, the c<»Pege <if 
Mcitfor.l 'v-re uoofl foi any thing (which 
be wav^ dispos'^d to dtiuht;, he ought to 
bate pointed nUt distinctiv wliat it had 
leally done — he ought to have pioveti that 
it idduced ’aid's ot regul irity, order, mo- 
deranou, seli-denial, and industry ; and 
W>d that ir had hejside> given to the Com- 
pany more men of lalents and learning 
than they used to get before. Would the 
frequent riots and outrages, ru.sticatioiis 
and expuNious, piove the truth of thC'e.* 
Would the s'rauge leports of the college 
council prove tne tnitli of these ? Could 
it be imagined that the five students men- 
tioned by Karl Moiia, had acqnised liabits 
of application, or learned .my thing praise- 
worthy at Keirtord ? The piobability 
wa.^, that they lud been nurtured in ha- 
Wtg of iireuul.rity and disorder. Here 
was rite fruii, which proved the n.iture of 
the system. 'I hese facts were damnatory 
CO the character of the college, and more 
to be depended on than the learned 
'femicman’s hearsciy and private single 
instances. — (Heq)' s hFar !J He 
•nxitms to pay due respect to the opinions 
of the learned gentleman ; but ltmu^t be 
wcolleeied that that learned gentlemen 
was biassed. He liart declaied his inteo- 
tion to support, in all its extent, the state- 
ment of Mr. Maltlius, and was so far an 
inteiested person. He could therefisrebe 
«i«ly cou5idei*ed a second or thiid-rate 
authoiity, when opix>'ed to the facts 
which In* and the friend.^ to Inquiiy hail 
adduced. He uas really surpri'-ed that 
the htin. ex-director or tlic learned gen- 
t^eamn shoul 1 have gone to Indiafoi fact-., 
and ptodficed so few in support of tiieir 
darling college, andsiill more '•othat they 
had contented themselves with making the 
lame .siutements they had done. He had 
endeavoured to meet them on evciy point 
of importance ; he liad stated the *autl*o- 
lity for alibis arguiae .■ ; and heuas 
convinced they could nor he fairly over- 
thrown. On the tftlrer hand, his oppo- 
nents litwi foiled in shewing what tliey 
were hound to prove, namely, that the 
Hertford establi.'slimcni had au«wered the 
expccratioiis entertained of it, aud pro- 
vided an etliicaiion peciiHarly suited tothc 
Conipany’.*> service which no other insti- 
tutions in England could afford. The 
principle on which Hertford college was 
««tabl»slied w;is that of a monopcly of 
education which prevented any individu- 
als, liowever eminently qualified, from 
teaching for the Company’s service. The 
word monopoly was to his ear particahir- 
ly unpbd-^aiit ; but in this case, where it 
checked the exercise of the brightest abili- 
ries ill then noblest caieer — the cause of 
instructiM and improvement — it was 
likely to pro^ highly injariou: m critntal 


literature and to the vital interests of the 
Company, so mi'ch dependant on oriental 
impioveinent. Tho'^e who had Wiiter- 
ships cojiieired on them were informed. 
If you do not attend to Hertford col- 
lege you cannot be suffered to go €>ut to 
India and that principle, unfortuiiHiely, 
was sanctioned by act of p.ii liameut. This 
be conceived to be a mail, charge against 
the presell! establislime.it It w:i> indeed 
a matter of mare serious importance than 
those wiio refii>ed inquiiy seemed to be 
aware of. To be obliued to trU't to pri- 
vate letters for tne >upport of a public es- 
tablisliment, can only be allowed in the 
absence of all public proof, and 'n that 
point of view he h \d considered t'^e leaim- 
ed gentleman’!* different letters. He hail 
a letter in his liund from the i’arentofa 
youtli wlio had parsed through Hertford 
college, and he would lead it to the court 
as containing facts, staled very candidly 
respecting that cstabllsl.mnit. The wri- 
ter’s name he would give totheChaiiman. 
or any other pc'son if they wished, and 
he requested their attention to 
letter was as follows : — 

“ EdinhurghtJan. II, 1817- 
** Sir, — 1 see by the newspapers that 
** the parents of the Hertford studeau 
** are making reports to the directors* 
“ and ! hope you will not think me 
** guilty of any impioprieiy in mention- 
“ iug to you vvii.it happened to my son. 

“ In December lbl3 a friend offered 
“ me a w»itership. 1 hesitaterl before 1 
** accepted, and consuUeil a Heigymar 
“ of considerable eminence in this place, 
“ and well acquainted with allthecol- 
“ leges in the rnited Kingdom. He told 
me that I ouglit to accept, whatever the 
“ y<mng man’s dcttiiititiun mlgiit b.', be- 
“ cause tlicieis no place where hecaube 
so well educated ; mat the classics 
“ were better tauglit than in any of tbe 
univeisities ; that he would learn ori- 
“ eutal languages, and, above all, politi- 
“ cal economy, which was not taught,at 
** all any where else. As to morals, it 
“ did not occur to either of us that Hert- 
“ ford could be much better or much 
** worse than any other institution of the 
kind, and nothing was said upon the 
subject. 'J'he young man weut to 
“ Hertford, he studied his four terms, 
and I have not any reason to regret 
“ the advice which I received. On the 
contrary, I am perfectly satisfied that 
** not only iu political economy andorien- 
“ tal science, but in gre^k aud latin, m 
“ polite literature of ail kinds, in general 
ta.ste, in the use of the Englisn language, 

“ and 1 may add in manners, he received 
“ a higher measme of cultivation than 
“ he could have received under any othei 
“ institution that I everheaid of. 

As to his morals I got him back ju't 
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as I parted with him, honest and mo- 
“ dest, strong in sound feeling and eelf- 
“ command; and I know that mine is 
** not a singular case. Another young 
“ man from this place ran the same 
course, and with at least equal success 
“ — I believe much greater. I heard of 
“ many names more distinguished than 
either, and I have no doubt their con- 
duct was still more creditable. You 
will forgive me if I now endeavour, 

“ without any prejudice or passion, but 
“ what belongs to the gratitude which [ 

“ feel to the East-India Company, and to 
“ the excellent men uuderthatCompaiiy, 
from whom my sou received such bene- 
“ fit, to mention some points in which I 
“ humbly think the institution might be 
“ mended, 

** The pupils are admitted at sixteen. 
In the case of Scotch-bred boys this 
would not be too early ; — we combine 
** a public education with a domestic life. 

** Our sons go to the school to learn greek 
** and latin : the broken time between 
“ their school-hours and their meals Is 
“ spent in play at school. 'I’liere thoy.'^ee 
“ all the variety of chaiacter which tlie 
** young world presents, and learn to deal 
“ with their fellows ; but five o’clock 
brings them all home to their fathers, 

“ or some other private family. There 
‘‘ they acquire the moral habits of that 
family, and thus have an influence on 
“ the wliole character. \ have known 
“ our latin school, man and boy, for more 
than forty years, and I never knew, in- 
deed 1 hardly ever heard of, a master 
that was not beloved by the great Imlk 
** of Ills pupils. In England the school is 
their only home, except in vacation 
“ time, and they of necessity acquire the 
“ morals of the school. There there is 
** a comjietition for influence between the 
master on the one hand, and two or 
“ three boys distinguished for talents, for 
“ courage, and for idleness, on lUe other. 

“ In general 1 fear the master has uo 
‘‘ chance. “ Le premier objet de tons 
“ Ics assocics, est de traiter les loix avec 
“ mcprls, et de braver leurs menaces— -le 
plus intrepide, le plus fier (lenient Ic 
“ modelc de tous les autres.” This is a 
description of Botany Hay, and I sus- 
“ pect it comes deplorably near the truth 
“ in many English schools. Now lake a 
“ boy of sixteen from such a place, and 
“ set him all at once above the fear of 
** punishment, it is a rash emancipation, 
and for a year or two, until a sense of 
“ duty and of interest overpowers his 
“ younger habits, he will consider bis 
“ masters as his natural and lawful ene- 
“ mies, to (Wsobey and deedve them, the 
“ more the better. So it happens .too 
“ often at Hertford. There I presume 
youwillfind theEton boys distinguUh- 
“ ed for drinking ; the Winchester for 
Asiatic Journ.^No, 19. 
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indecency, and the Harrow lads for 
mischiefs ; but liy no means more >50 
“ than at what may be called their native 
“ school. If, thc’-efore, the future de’Jti- 
“ nation or the Co' ipany’s servants per- 
“ mits it, I sIjouM think it of great hn- 
** poitance to make Uie age of admission 
a little more advanced, so that the pii- 
pils may either have formed sober- 
“ minded habits, or at least began to feel 
their duty and to seetlieirinterest. 

“ Whatever the age be, I cannot help 
“ thinking that one of two courses ought 
“ to be followed ; — either the pupils 
“ ought to be treated as and left to 
“ act for themselves, under the inspection 
“ and advice of the masters, or they 
ought to be treated as boys, and subject 
‘‘ to constant superintendence and cffid- 
** ent punishment. The mixed mode of 
** treatment followed at Hertford has no 
“ effect but to provoke disobedience and 
contempt, and mature growing habits 
“ of idleness and duplicity. 

“ In another respect tlie institution is 
inconvenient, aiul to a certain extent 
“ injurious, to the pupil who in good 
“ earnest glve^ his mind to his business. 

He is required at one time to six, I 
“ believe seven different subjects. Now 
“ It is absolutely impossible that he 
‘‘ should do justice to them all. Some 
“ of them he must slight, while, do as he 
‘‘ will, be finds ids time and his attention 
broken and lo^t in jvassing from branch 
‘‘ to branch. He i^ never peimitted to 
** settle, or to give to any one object that 
long-continued and earnest attention 
“ which is essential to success. He be* 
“ comes, if not an idler, at least atrifler. 

No young man, at all devoted to his 
** business, ever spent a session at Hert- 
** ford witljout feeling and regretting 
“ this. I sec but one remedy, which is 
“ either to abolish so many professor- 
ships, or to permit the stmlents to 
** make a choice among the less impor- 
“ tant. If the age of admission wore ad- 
“ vanced, the Kuropc.in part of the edit- 
“ cation might he nearly over. It is not 
“ a fault iiitljcin>tUuii'>n,bntit Is nurh 
** to be regretted that inoie respect is noi 
“ paid to the feelings ot the young men. 
“ I do not relei to t!ic fiNe and ‘•canda- 
** lous declamation with which the new'*-'- 
“ papers abound ; but wlmt must be tlie 
feelings of a young man, conscious of 
his own integiiiy, who, at a time when 
“ there is a ch.irge of felony against 
“ some unknown istudeuts, is told by a 
“ professor that he cannot receive him 
as he used to do, for that until the 
“ culprits are discovered, he must hold 
every man to be guilty. There w’eie 
«< students who lieanl this Janenage, vet 
“ did not join mutineers, and I think 
they had great oieiit. For^:;ve me for 
“ adding, that the very v.cnliv Chair' 

VoL.iV. 
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“ min, when he exhorted the students to 
“ inform against their companions, did 
“ no good, and tiad very nearly tempted 
“ some steady lads to abandon their neu- 

trality and join the enemy. 

“ I have now, sir, told my mind on a 
“ subject which will never cease to be 
“ interesting to me, with more freedom, 

“ I fear, than is altogether becoming. 

“ I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

“ To Randle Jackson, Esq." 

Mr. Hume having read the letter, 
proceeded to say, that, with every 
disposition to consider most favourably 
the motives which dictated private 
correspondence, as well as the feelings 
which caused such documents to be allud- 
ed to, still he must deprecate, in the 
strongest manner, any attempt to de- 
cide the present question on such partial 
evidence. He considered the cases deve- 
loped in private correspondence as mere 
exceptions to a general rule — .and he could 
not admit that the converse of the ques- 
tion should be supported by imlividual 
cases. He was, therefore, sensible, that, 
even in reading the letter to the court, he 
was in some degree doing wrong, but the 
facts set forth in it were of the utmost 
importance and he hoped would plead 
his e.xcuse. 

Mr. Grant wished that the beginning 
of the letter, which lie had not distinctly 
heard, should be read over again. 

Mr. Lowndes . — “ 'I’he hon. ex-direc- 
tor thinks you liave slurred over the first 
part of the letter, hccauscit made against 
yourself— that is the fact.” {Cries of 
Order.) 

Blr. Ilume observed, that, through the 
whole of the business the hon. ex-direc- 
tor and his leaiucd relative seemerl to 
imagine, that he (Mr. Hnine) was urged 
on through ignorance, or that he was ac- 
tuated by prejudice or interest to show 
only the worst side of the college. Igno- 
iant he might be, for the official informa- 
tion which he had called for ou a former 
day was withheld by those very persons 
who now charged him with ignorance ; 
but interested or prejudiced he undoubt- 
edly was not. He wished that the col- 
lege, pure and immaculate as it was said 
to be, should not be hid under a bushel. 
Influenced by those feeliugs, he was per- 
fectly ready to read the banning or the 
whole of the letter again, or any other 
favourable document that could be pro- 
duced. [Tliis the hon. proprietor ac- 
cordingly did.] He then observed, that 
he was bound to consider this letter, like 
those produced by the learned geutlemau 
(Mr. R. Grant) as an exception. How- 
ever favourable its commencement was, 
ihfclatter part [minted out in strong co- 
luuis the glaring defects, which had in- 
juivd the character of the college, and 
rhciciiy oiu-ratcd auonglj m favour of 


the motion of liis learned friend for in- 
quiry. If it were the fact, that every 
thing had gone on well at the college, let 
It be known — and, for that purpose, let 
an inquiry take place. After challenging 
inquiry, let not gentlemen endeavour to 
crush it. The description of the disci- 
pline of English public schools, given at 
the end of the letter he had just read, 
came, he suspected, deplorably near the 
state of Hertford, which indeed the whole 
epistle referred to. — Well had the writer 
pointed out the danger of taking a head- 
strong youth from one of those seminaries, 
and placing him witliout controul, in tlie 
situation of a man, before he had the 
i<leas or experisnee of one, or, in other 
words, placing him in most imminent 
danger, which, he feaied too often liap- 
pened, when wild and head-strong young 
men were sent to Hertford. 'ITiis opi- 
nion, that the pupils should either be 
treated as men, and left to act as men, un- 
der the superintendance of their masters ; 
or subjected, as boysy to strict discipline, 
and appropriate punishment, instead of 
being governed in the manner that was 
adopted at Hertford, was worthy of their 
most serious attention. He had mention- 
ed thus much as the candid statement of 
a disinterested individual anxious for tlis- 
success of the establishment — and if, after 
all the facts he had laid before the court, 
if,after the sound and reasonable opinions 
he had adduced, there appeared to be any- 
thing absurd or improperin calling for in- 
quiry, he confessed he was at a loss to see 
it. He believed that every gentleman who 
had studied the subject of education would 
admit, that, from Quintilian downwards, 
all who have mitten on it agree, that a 
public education made a young man enter- 
prising and active, at the expense of his 
morals ; while a private education afford- 
ed him sound knowledge, and, at the same 
time, filled him with a strict regard for 
his moral character. The great point was 
to combine together the benefits of these 
two species of education. Was this done 
.at Hertford .’ Precisely the contrarv. 
They had there all the disadvantages of a 
public school, without the benefit of a 
private one, which was much to be la- 
mented. Were he now to produce other 
documents wliich he had in his hand in 
support of his opinion, the court would 
be still more convinced of the justice and 
propriety of the deduction he had drawn 
from those he had already referred to. 
This, however, he did not mean to do — 
but, at the same time, he thought it 
would be necessai-y to notice one or two 
other charges tliat had been alluded to 
by the hon. ex-director and the learned 
gentleman. They said, that the state- 
ments relative to the various riots and 
outrages al the college were exaggerated, 
rud that the proprietors ouglit not to cre- 
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4lit them. On this point his learned 
Jiiendhad the most legitimate ground to 
go upon, in spite of all the induence that 
had been used, he was sorry to say, sue. 
cessfully used, by tlie court of directors 
to keep back the necessary paperg and in- 
formation. Mr. Professor Malthus, who 
had be.eTi present in tlie college, admitted, 
that, in the first six years, there were no 
less than three violent disgiaceful riots 
among the pupils. The learned professor 
stateil, that none but matters of the 
greatest impropriety sliould call for severe 
punishment — and yet they had frequently 
heard of rustic tious and expulsions.*, 
circumstances which, it was fair to infer, 
would not have occured, had not very 
gross and improper irregularities prevailed. 
Jt was very well for the hou. ex-director 
to say, that only 17 expulsions bad taken 
place since the college was established ; 
hut they could not take his ipse dixit 
Oil the subject, after the documents to the 
contrary which had been laid before them. 
It alwuM, however, be observed tliat those 
who were driven from the college were not 
regulaily expelled. The youinr man, 
whose case he hud formeily staled, was 
merely desired to go about his huNiies'*, 
and not come back. He was n<»t expelled. 
Yet he and many others have lot their 
writerships without exi)ulsiou! By the 
second section of the c<dlegc siatutes, if 
any student did not give satisfaction he 
might be turned away, and not allowc<l to 
return. But, says the hou. ex-direcior, 
the students were not expelled !! Now, 
were these fact.s to Ijo put down by the 
mtxe ipsi (ii verunt of a tew schoolmen, 
or their supporters? His hou. fvicud 
(the hou. 1). Kiuuaiid) had in a most elo- 
quent and impressive speccli well de- 
scribed what they were, and he would 
not attempt to follow him, as be had been 
peculiarly clear and forcible on tliat sub- 
ject.— But he iiitreated the bou. ex.di- 
. ector and his friend, before they charged 
his learned fiieiid with exaggeiation in 
his speech, to prove where he had, in any 
statement, exaggerated. That irregula- 
rities, gioss irregularities, had been com- 
mitted, was notorious. Did it not ap- 
pear from the public papers that charges 
of felony bad been made against sonic of 
the students? Let the hou. cx-dircetor 
show to the court where the exaggeration 
lay. What bis learned friend had stated 
was founded on public documents, and it 
was most unfair to meet them with a 
mere general contradictory assertion. 
But what, in point of fact, had been the 
state of the college with respect to expul- 
sions ? In speaking of this, be was sorry 
to say, that his means of proof by official 
documents were limited, but he was de- 
termined not to proce^ a step without 
documents. If he were to give his own 
unsupported opinion, it would be useless, 


for it might be contradicted in the same 
vague way. But he would read to the 
court a statement tliat would fully bear 
out all that lie and hi'' learned fiiend had 
said. It appeared from the repoits of 
their committee of college, that an hon. 
director now in court (Mr. Edward Parry) 
iu the absence of the chairman and de- 
puty-chairman, had officially stated an opi- 
nion of tlie college. — (Vide College Re- 
ports of the 27th of Dec. IBU, ami the 
lid of June, 1812.) The hon. director 
commenced his speech to the students by 
stating, that, “ In the absence of the 
“ bou. chairman and deputy-chairman, 
“ who were prevented from attending, 
“ upon this occasion, by important busi- 
“ ness, it fell to his lot to address tliem, 
“ and he expressed his concern at seeing 
“ so many vacant seats before him.’* The 
fact was, said Mr. Hume, tliat nearly half 
the college had been implicated in the 
riot, or expelled. “ Lamenting, in feeling 
“ terms, the causes by which the vacan- 
cies were occasionetl, he successfully 
“ combafcd the false notions of honor 
“ entertained by the students, in conceal- 
“ ing the names of those wIjo had been 
“ guilty of the most dagraiit and imjiisii- 
“ fiable acts of outrage, and whose 
“ conduct was rpiuleied woise by endea- 
“ voming to iiwolte those who otherwise 
“ were not conccined. No association, 
“ lie observed, could be consistent with 
** the laws of God or m.in, whose basis is 
“ not founded ou virtue.’* This was the 
language of the court of directors, and 
their opinion of the college at that period, 
for he supposed tlie hon. gentleman siioke 
the sentiments of his brethren — and what 
were they to think of the situation of that 
college when such sentiments Vk ere deli- 
vered ? The hon. director, it appeared, 
farther “ pointed out in foicible terms, 
“ tbe ill coDsequences which would result 
from their cariyfng out with them to 
“ that country a spirit so culpable as the 
one on whicli he was animadverting. 
“ He tlicn ^hew-etl the necessity of their 
** carrying out to India a good character, 
“ by which, more than by an army, Bri- 
“ tish influence iu that comm y must be 
maintained. This was not mere thco- 
ry, he spoke from tlie actual evidence 
of some who now ino'^t ‘Purely lainent- 
“ ed the misapplication of that time 
“ spent in college which should have been 
rlevoted to their studies.” After such 
a speech from the chairman, it would 
scarcely be believed, tliat everyone ot 
these students whose conduct is so se- 
verely condemned and branded with the 
epithets of most flagrant and unjusti- 
fiable acts of outrage*' was afterwards 
sent out to India, notwithnanding the 
consequence? likely to arise tiom bad 
character, &c. &c. He was glad to see 
the hon. director who used tins language, 
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then present in his place, as he could 
best explain the beneficial influence of 
the college, anti the consistency and pro- 
priety of the ronduct of tiie dh'ectois; 
lie could not contradict the fact, as he 
had read the extracts from the report on 
the table of the general court, — .-\ud \et 
they were to be told that his learned 
friend, who had not spoken half so se- 
VLi'jlyas he might have done, had dealt 
in exaggerated statements. He would 
put it to the candour of the court, whe- 
ther ho, his learned trieiul, and those 
who acted ^ith them, had not endeavor- 
ed to influence the court solely by fair, 
legitimate, and well amhenlicated stale- 
incuts, instead of rooiting to speciOiis 
fallacies and deUisi\c arguineut>? Ilis 
anxious wish bad been to shew, that in 
all the leading statements which those 
two zealous advocates of liie college had 
brought forward, in support of their 
charge of luisieprescntatiou agaiust his 
learned fiieiid, they had completely failed 
to prove exaggeration ; but had them- 
selves fallen into the very same error 
■wl ich they would impute to others; for 
t.iey wcu* without a fact to stand upon, 
or a single official document to snppoit 
their case. Every thing which fell from 
those lion, gentlemen was listened to with 
respect and attention l.y the court, and 
therefore, it was of more consei|ue»cc 
that the statements which they asset ted as 
facts, should be distinctly met, and that 
the charge made by them against Ids 
Jcanied friend should be clearly refuted. 
His hon. and learned friemrs sole object 
was inquiry— not condenmaiion. AH that 
was sought, was a calm, deliberate, and 
careful examination ; and, if this were 
allowed to take place, he (3Ir. Hume) had 
little doubt as to the result. 

As to the point mentioned by the hon, 
and learned gentleman (jMr. II. Grant) and 
the hon. director (.Air, Grant) who ridi- 
culed the idea of ascertaining the profi- 
ciency of students by public test— by 
public examination, and contended that 
it was impossible for any good to be done 
in that way; he (Mr. Hume) had only to 
say, that notliing could be more absurd 
than their observations upon this head, it 
being notorious that in the veiT college in 
question, it was the rule (although lie 
■would not assert that it bad been flic 
practice) to admit no boy without test or 
examination. Those hon. gentlemen must 
also know very well, that by the present 
rules no student could go to India without 
examination, and yet they told the court, 
that if they trusted to examination, they 
would trust to what was fallacious and 
posatisfactory. It being admitted that 
the young men underwent an examination 
at their entrance, during every teim, and 
before their departure from the college, 
?he practice of so doings w'as a proof 
pf its being necessary, and he ."hould 


snpjiose, satisfactory, all that he (.Mr. 
Hume) was desirous of doing was, to 
take the test of examination out of the 
hands of those who were most interested in 
therej-iiltfavoiableto themselves; to take 
it out of the hands of a committee of 

college professors, by whose judgment the 
Company were at pie>ent bound. He was 
indifi'ercut as to thepeisons by whom the 
c.xamination shou’d be conducted, pro- 
videtl tlieir functions were exercised 
openly with candour and fairness. If the 
court of diiertois themselves undertook 
if, he could have no objection, because he 
was peisuaded they would peiform the 
duty conscientiously. But let it be done 
by disinterested men. There weie many 
(>cntlefneu propiietors now in this court, 
whose abilities and expeiieme eminently 
qualified them for the !a‘‘k— men whose 
education fiftul them to form a judgment 
upon tlie qualifications of the students in 
ail flic branches of polite liteiature and 
science. Let this couit be appointed as 
the place of examination, and let every 
individual proprietor who felt himself 
qualified for the task, attend the exami- 
nation, and w'itness or take a sliare in 
the dr.ties of an examiner. Sure he wi:s, 
that no gentleman wouhl ptit a question 
which he did not understand. But sup- 
losing it would not be convenient to erect 
the whole court into a tribunal of exami- 
nation, let a certain number of able and 
intelligent men ofletteis and >cience, un- 
connected with the college, he appointed 
examinator-^. Such was tlie idea of mar- 
quis Wellesley, and adopted in liis noble 
iiislliuiion — he declared that no indivi- 
dual connected with the college should ex- 
ercise tlie functions of an examiner; but 
more particulaily he intenlicted the pro- 
fessors from tliat duty. Let the court of 
proprietois have a fair, open, and undis- 
guised cxaminalioo of the pupils, and 
not a secret and covert one, as suggested 
by professor Maltlms. Secrecy is always 
suspicious, and when the hon. director 
proposed that secrecy should be observed 
in this case, he (Mr. Hume) considered 
it as the means of excluding all fair and 
impartial inquiry into the state of the 
college. The first hlufih~the prima/acie 
aspect of such a pro|K)sition, demonstrated 
that there wa.s something behind the cur- 
tain, which it was thought prudent to 
keep in the dark. If the advocates of the 
college had any thing to complain of by 
reason of misrepresentation or error, on 
the part of those who sought inquiry, it 
was their own fault; for it was natural, 
when such difficulties were thrown in the 
way of inquiry, that the human mind 
should form notions injurious to the sub- 
ject matter of its research ; but which, 
left open to inquiry, it might come to 
very different conclusions. The advo - 
cates of the college, however, had con- 
tciUed themselves with reciiminaticu, 
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instead of taking up the gauntlet of in. 
tjuiry. Shrinking from the inquiry, 
tvhich, he must take it, they were ah aid 
to meet, tliey had shielded themselves 
under the defenceless armour of recrimi- 
nation ; and they recommcndetl their 
partizans toiejert the question altogether 
without investigation. They had con- 
tented themselves with saying, that it was 
irregular and unfair to condemn before 
inquiry ; but at the same time they re- 
fused to those who, they say, have pre- 
ferred charges, the opportunity of making 
good their accusations. It could not, 
however, be too often enforced, that the 
object of his hon. and learned friend 
was simply to inquire, and not to con- 
demn without a heaving. If there be any 
irregulaiity ill the present proceedings it 
lies at the doors of those, whose aim and 
endeavnur has been to smother and pre- 
sent all inquiry, by answering substantial 
and serious statements by unfounded and 
unfair crimination. The advocates of the 
college did not hesitate to admit that 
there iKid been grounds for inquiiy ex- 
tremely numerous, ami lie had piovod 
that they were as stiong as they were nu- 
merous; but, iu'tcad Of manfully meef- 
inif them, tlicy called upon the court to 
lefuse all inquiiy becau'^e the pre-^ent was 
not the proper time, and that tilings were 
now going on well at the college. Of the 
candour or justice of such a pioccetHug — 
of its effect ujion tlie cause which they 
])rofessed to espouse, the court and the 
world would judge. I'ndonhtedly, this 
course of conduct appeared the more ex- 
traordinary, when those very advocates 
admitted that the directors had, in vari- 
ous instanres, departed from ilicir esta- 
blished regulations — that they had acted 
contrary to the statutes of the college, 
and that they had suffered person.s to go 
out to India, whom they ought to know, 
by their expulsion from the college, were 
both incapable and dangevou« subjects for 
the service of that empire. And yet, 
after the'^e admissions, wliich could not 
be explained away, the hnu, cbairmaii 
even was against iiiquii’y — the lion, ex-di- 
rector was against inquiry, and above all, 
the hon. and learned gemleinaii (Mr. U. 
Grant) who, as the champion of the col- 
lege, had so loudly challengeil inquiry, 
thought the motion for inquiiy ought to 
be rejected. But were the court of pro- 
prietors, witli sucli srrong facts as they 
had before them, to be told, that inquiry 
was not requisite, and that examination 
could be no fair test of the qualities of 
their servants— when it was an invariable 
rule and practice that the whole of the 
Company’s surgeons — and the whole of 
their naval officers were admitted into 
the service upon that test, wliat became 
of the argument that that test wa*' falla- 
cious and inefficient in C7'*imaung the 


qualifications of the civil Fcrvant'- ? 
To meet them in their own way, he would 
ask, what sccuiity the Company had that 
the young men sent from Hertfoid col- 
lege, w'ho all underwent examinations, 
were fit for the service, if exami- 
nation or test w'ere no criterion by 
which to judge of their qualifications? 
If test was necessary in clergymen, and in 
every other branch of the service, what 
distinguishing circuiu'itance was there 
which should exempt the d- il seiTants of 
the Company from the like examination ? 
On tlie other hand, if test was considered 
sufficient to ascertain the qualifications of 
tlie medical, and naval, and clerical ser- 
vants, why should not the like piinciple 
be adopted with respect to the candidates 
for tne civil service, who, like the others, 
might acquire their education in other se- 
minaries of the couniiy ? Ueally the ar- 
guments he had heard from the uoaorable 
director and his learned relative upon this 
subject weic fallacious and futile beyond 
any that he had ever heard ‘•uhmitted by 
men of common sen'e ! — f llenr hear !) 

His hmiorrvhlc and learned friend had 
been subjected to a gond deal of harsh 
obsenation when he assirted that the 
number of rustications and expuMou.s 
clearly evinced the visciousness of the eol- 
loce. Now if there was really no founda* 
tion for what l.ad been said by his hon. 
and learned friend upon tliis subject, 
why did the couu of directors refuse to 
pioduce the documents in refutation of the 
charge ? The directors had refused «mch 
papers as would dismi^s t^c statements on 
the one hand, or support them on the 
other; and therefore the com t were left 
to draw their own conclusions from such 
facts us had been submitted to them, and 
as were notorious to every man. But it 
appeared to him (Mr. H.) that the best 
proof io suppoit of his hoa, and learned 
friend’s motion for inquiry was that the 
directors feared that it would appear on 
invc'-ligation that tlie vices of the college 
which they puni'^lu'd by theii severe and 
unheard of law«, had been nia'inU en- 
couraged and produced by their own con- 
duct ; aud therefore what had been offer- 
ed against inquiry by the advocates of the 
college, so far from refuting the cleat 
argument!* of his bon. and learned 
friend w’as a disgraceful confiimation o{ 
them. 

He had great objection to detain 
the court longer, and regretted that he 
should have had occasion to say so much 
u;)on the subject. But there were one or 
two points more to which he should bet. 
leave to call their attention. He had en- 
deavoured to shew that the whole ot the. 
argument brought before the court, and 
“Stated a.s facts by the advocates of the col- 
lege, had turned out to be quite cniitrary 
to fa:-t^. On the other baud he had 
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fclnwn that tiie •'peech of hi'* lion, and 
learned friend was fuinUhcd fhroaplioiit 
upoii 'Substantial and tangiMc tvuleuce, 
rnd tiu-t it ^\as no vv:n in\ alidated by the 
s-weeuing assertions and general dedara- 
Tions by which ii had been encountered. 
He had listen.. d ^^ith attention to etery 
thing that iuid lieen said by Diose who 
came forwaid for the avowed purpose of 
saying every thing they could in favor of 
the college ; but he confessed after all 
their ingenuity and ability, it appeared to 
liiin, that they had been unable to shew 
that his hon. and learned friend’s state- 
ments were inconsistent wiih the facts 
upon which he built Ids speech. If the 
court believed the documents which had 
heenlaid before them ; if they gave credit 
to the opinions of their own court of di- 
rectors, they must lie convinceil that no- 
thing had been said on this side of the 
^jiiestiou which was inconsistent with 
truth. Abundant evidence had been laid 
hefbre them lo substantiate the charges 
Blade upon the subject of the insubordi- 
jiatiou of the college. In addition to all 
the evidence which had been offered in 
proof of the numerous outrages committed, 
they had that of what took place io the 
year 1815, and yet this \\as the period to 
which the advocates of the college wishtnl 
to limit the inquiry — a period when the 
professors were armed with all the autho- 
rity which they required. In 1813 Mr. 
Malthus, in hfs letter to Lord Grenville, 
had stated, that the influence of the court 
«f directors had prevented the proiessois 
from e.'iercisiug a due and proper controul 
ovei' the college ; and contended that 
whilst tlie college wanted stability, thcie 
w'as a pov/er vested in the directors hos- 
tile to the best interests of the institution, 
which never could answer the purpose in- 
teiidecf, if it were not relieved from that 
power. Accordingly in the act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1813, stability was given 
to the college, by a clause that it should 
not be altered otherwise than by the same 
power which gave it stability. Parliament 
flutUer gave what Mr. Maltlius called for, 
Z!' the requisite means of preserving the 
college from ruin, namely, an uncontrool- 
abie and absolute power to the principal 
and professors. Mr. Maltlius said, ** Do 
not let us have any appeals to the court of 
directors against our decisions ; then if 
we don’t do well, you may blame us.” 
What was the consequence of this conces- 
SK)ii ? Had the college done well ? Did 
iio cause of complaint since occur ? Why 
in the very next year, in 1815, one of the 
most disgraceful riots took place. But it 
might be asked to what be (Mr. H.) at- 
tributed tliat disposition to insubordina- 
tion which unhappily manifested itself so 
often In the college ? He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that it must, in a great 
measure, be attributed to the injudicious^ 


t} laiiMcal, and owi bcji '’oimIucI of the 
piote''&ors thcnisehco, who, jn-'t':ad of 
securing the affection of then pi.j>i!' liy 
firmness and consistency— of coiu'iii. ring 
them by kindness and condcsceniion, u:- 
sorted to the most distant and haugli'y 
demeanor, and the most incoii'^istent mea- 
sures of puiiislimeut. The young men 
weie seldom admonished when in en or, 
but expelled witlioiit trial or appeal, and 
treated with the most obdurate severity. 
No mail of reason or common husc could 
deny that tlierc had been a great <!eal of 
unnecessary severity used by the profess- 
ors— severity which he, for one, feared liad 
been the cause of many of the misfoitunes 
which happened to the college, liecaiise 
the pimisiiment was too great for the of- 
fence, and exercised on many occasions 
with an imrelenling and arbitrai7 Sjiiiit. 
But in what state did the court find the 
college subsequent to the year 1815 
Why Mr. Malthus, within the last six 
weeks, told them, “We ha\e now had 
ten years’ trial, without succeeding in our 
objects ; give us ten years more, and then 
let us see what we can do.’* Was not 
this an admission that, notwithstanding 
the power given by the act of parliament 
in 1813, which it was said was to do 
everything, there was ^omethiDg inherent- 
ly defective in the institution itself which 
required amendment ? Did not this state- 
ment warrant the court in saying tliat 
some inquiry was necessary } If there 
was nothing else upon wliich the court 
could procceil in demanding an investiga- 
tion, this alone afforded abundant ground 
for inquiry. The declaration of Mr. Mal- 
thus, that after ten years’ trial the college 
had not succeeded, and that it would re- 
quire ten years more to complete the ex- 
periineiii, demonstrated that inquiry was 
necessary. But tlie court of directors had 
thought proper to declare against all in- 
quiry, If they really thought the college 
could stand the test of inquiry, they 
would not withhold the documents which 
had been demanded. But they were satis- 
fied in their own cousciences,from a better 
acquaintance with the subject, that it 
would not stand the ordeal of investiga- 
tion. Refusing all investigation must 
satisfy every reasonable mind that the 
college cannot stand the trial ; and this 
was the point of view in which the advo- 
cates of tiie college ought to consider the 
subject ; for tliey must be well aware that 
the refusal of these papers, so far from 
clearing the college from suspicion, only 
confirmed more strongly the suspicions 
already entertained. &crecy always en- 
gendered suspicion ; and whether the di- 
rectors got rid of the question by the 
power of numbers, or by the side-wind 
manoeuvre of moving the previous ques- 
tion, still an indelible conviction must 
remain upon the mind of evei 7 candid and 
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dispassionate man, that tiiere was some- 
thing damnatory to the college behind 
the curtain which they dare not bring 
forward. But gainst such an irregular 
mode of stifling the voice of inquiry— 
against such an unfair and unjust mode of 
proceeding, he must strojigly protest. Un- 
doubtedly numbers might afford the di- 
rectors a temporary shelter from the 
prying eyes of justice ; but it would be a 
sliort-iivcd security. Disturbances would, 
ere long, again take place in the college, 
atul force themselves on the public, how- 
ever unpleasant they might be. Under 
such a government the college could not 
long remain quiet. His lion, and learned 
friend, with his usual candour, liberality, 
and delicacy, had brought the matter l>e“ 
fore this court, in the hope that justice 
would be done by those who were so 
much interested in the question. He hml 
done that which he thought due to the 
professors, to the- diicctors, and to this 
court, and in endeavouring to attain his 
object, he was actuated by no hosti*e feel- 
ing. But in the name of justice and of 
humanity, he demanded th<it inquiry 
which he thought the subject requin'd. 
Tlie court might be assured that the ani- 
fice of moving the previous question would 
not g'^t rid of the subject— for fmtherdis- 
lurbauces, from the present seeds, would 
and must come out. He appealed to the 
candour of the court, whether aiiy reason- 
able answ’cr had been given to his hon. 
and learned friend'*, ‘'tatemeut of facts 
and reasons for imiuiry ? His hon. and 
if anted fiiend had luouo:i.t forward his 
with abundant evh.'-’ioe to justity 
t!i“ inqiiiiv, but 'U tin y di>cussion 
whidi ban now taiu’ii plac»\ much mme 
iiijpoitw.i't fact* h-ui come o’lt as it were 
by mi^Uti't. The < uart uf lUiector.s them- 
sehes i^ad iin.Uvaie'' let in '«oiiie most im- 
portant uhich afforded damning 

proul i)t the V. of the cause which 

tht^; nad been supporting. Many highly 
intert'tiiia i-Us ai.d important icjioits 
had escaped them in Iheir zeal in supjjort 
of their own cause; and here he again 
besought them to Ut the whole budget 
ot officitd coire*pon'Jcnce come out — 
for come out it would some time or 
other. But with tliese otheial reports 
they were well acq’miiited, and were 
ntrald of publicity — .is secrecy would 
shield them and the ndlege, he had little 
hope of their coming out through the di- 
tectuis sense of lustice or candour. Did 
not, however, the evidence alrcaiiy pro- 
duced, warrant his hon. and learned 
friemi hi eveiy step he had taken ? If this 
were so, he called upon the court to lend 
tlreir a.'sistaiice to his hon. and learned 
friend iu the cau^/j of those who had a 
right to look fur piotection. He called 
u|)on tiicm to intercede ou behalf of the 
youths who sought piumotiou hy hoi.uia- 


ble means on the theatre of India, aqd 
inquiry whether they were fairly dealt by 
in their probationary career at Hertford 
college? — and whether the interests of 
the Company are sen-ed by the educatioa 
and discipline there? Surely these were le- 
gitimate objects of inquiry, and an inquiry 
which this court had a right to deniaud. 
They had a right to see whether an in- 
stitution maintained at such an enormous 
expeu.se to the proprietors really answered 
the purjrosc. If Hertford college be really 
a proper place for education let it be 
continued, but do not compel the pa- 
rents (to use his learned friend’s words) 
to immolate their children at the shrine 
of vice — do not compel tliem to give 
up all superintendence of the moral edu- 
cation of their sons — do not I enti-eat 
you, insist that, they shall go to Hertford, 
college right or wrong without any refe- 
lence to improvement by that or other 
mcaus of education. Was it not a libel 
agairst the character of Knglishiuen, and 
aguin.st common sense, to say that parents 
would not exert themselves to educate 
their children to any test, tint the court 
of directors would impose ? Did not the 
court every day see children educated for 
the highest and most important functions 
of church and state, from the ordinary 
and natural motive of interest and ambi- 
tion which every parent had to see his 
son properly educated and provided for in 
life. Was it to be .supposed that parents 
were so dead to the value of appointments 
in India, as to neglect the necessary 
means ot surficieutly educating their sons 
for such appointments ? Surely they 
would feel a stronger interest in qualify- 
iiig them than any which the Company 
and its learned professors could entertain; 
and in indulging their natmul feelings, 
they would be actuated by higher objectf. 
— namely, iu giving them a religious and 
moral education, as well as a political and 
scientific one. By indulging parents in 
the opportunity of educating their son* 
in theii own wa), so as to quality them 
to an>wei the Conipauj's te‘-t, they would 
at the same time have their morals pui'c 
and untainted, by taking cai-e to keip 
them apart from the contagion of ihai, 
vice, which, it was now too late to den}, 
had been found unhappily to exi.st in 
Hertford college. Wa^ it not notmions 
that families of the fii>t ie*peetability 
gave ti* their sons and relations tlie best 
education the couiitiy could affoid, and 
at a greater cxpinse than that of llcif- 
ferd, in tlie hopes of procuring lor them 
actuation in the thurch, oi luuler the 
government, of a few Iiundreds a-year to 
e^tabli^U them in life: and can it fin a 
niumcnt he supposed, that tlieie willle 
an uiiwilluiguess in any family i. 

Ihtii sons who ina\ ha\e tl.i (■! « i uo 
appointinenl to Indi.. 'wo-i' X • 
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}ear', ^urh an education as might be pre- 
scribed by the Company for per'^ons en- 
tering into their service ? 1 1 Here he 
mii&i collect a notion of the hon. ex-di- 
rector who had supposed that the present 
inotioii bcfoie the court, and tlie objec- 
tions which liad been made from time to 
time to the college, originated in a parsi- 
monious feeling — the proprietors resting 
their opposition upon the ground of ex- 
pense. The hou. ex-dircctor was under a 
complete mistake,— -it was not on account 
of the expense of the establishment (al- 
though that ought never to be lost sight 
of) that this question was brought for- 
ward ; but it arose fioin a proposition 
made by the court of directors to add to 
the expense of the institution, a salary 
for an assistant professor to teach the 
oriental languages, which the lion, ex-fli- 
reclor had lepeatedly told the court was 
never meant to be a leading or important 
feature of education in the college. Now, 
after the voluntary testimony of professor 
Ualthus who had lately informed the 
public, that after ten yeais* trial the col- 
lege Iiad not answered its object ; after the 
declaration of the hon. ex-director, that 
it nevei’ was intended to teach the young 
men at Hertford any thing else than the 
usual branches of European literature and 
.science ; and after the declaration of my 
lord Minto in 1815, that Mr. Stirling was 
the only young man “ who had ever ar- 
** rived from Hertford with a knowledge 
of the languages beyond mediocrity it 
seemed to him impossible for tlie direc- 
tors to resist this call for inquiry into the 
real state of the college, and the causes of 
its failure. Hut without the testimonies 
of so important witnesses, as lie had now 
quoted, Ills hon. and learned friend had 
brought forward a volume of evidence 
•which no ingenuity could answer. He 
had produced many instances of .sucli gla- 
ring defects in tlie institution, ns must 
strike every candid mind with Irresistible 
conviction. Certainly he (Mr. H.) would 
not enter into all the points which his 
hon. and learned friend bad dwelt upon 
with so much force and eloquence ; but 
there was one topic which his hon. and 
learned friend had urged with peculiar 
emphasis ; aud in his view of it, he (Mr, 
H.) most cordially concurred. His hon. 
and learned friend had shewn in their 
true colour the character of the statutes, 
and liad justly described them as abomi- 
nable and iniquitous. He had most pro- 
perly exposed and condemned the injus- 
tice, aud tlie cruelty, of the principle 
which considered the students as in statu 
pvpilarif and yet treated their errors 
with all the severity of men. Nothing 
certainly could be more inconsistent with 
th^ principles of British justice than this 
doctrine. If tlie young men at the col- 
).'Ljc were to be con-iidered only iii statu 


pupilarif why not treat them with that 
indulgence and consideration for the levi- 
ties and follies of youth, which such a 
state required ? Ou the other hand if 
they were to be punished with all the se- 
verity of men, why debar them of the 
rights aud privileges belonging to every 
British subject ? — Why not practice to- 
wards them those principles, which they 
were taught by their learned piofessor of 
Britisii law, to believe were the peculiar 
attributes of English justice. It had been 
argued by the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant) that the statutes of the 
college treated them in all rei=pects as 
children ; — if this were so, upon what 
principle were they denied the privilege of 
having justice administered ou that foot- 
ing, why were they to be put out of the 
pale of the English law, and punished 
with all the rigour of persons who were 
really amenable to it ? This undoubtedly 
was a matter of most seiions importance 
aud imperiously demanded inquiry. He 
should only detain tliem to state onecai^e 
as an example of tlie manner in which the 
collegecoimcil acted upon thestatiitesofthe 
college, that the court may judge between 
the learned gentleman (Mr. R. Grant) and 
his learned friend (Mr.Jackson) ofthejus- 
tice and lenity' of both statutes and con- 
duct. In the riot at the college in Nov. 
181.>, when upwards of one fourth of the 
young men were implicated, tlie college 
council, instead of only punishing those 
who were really guilty y actually inflicted 
the sevcic punishment of expulsion from 
the college, and of exclusion from every 
other branch of the Company’s service, 
whether medical, raaiine, or military, 
on many young men, whom, from .some 
former acts of cojiduct, or from pique, or 
whim, they choo«-e to select — theiein, by 
an arliitrary, and perhaps most unjust 
act, ruining the youtlis, aud heaping sor- 
rows on their parents. 

The following is a copy of a letter from 
the official officer of the college to the 
friend of one of the young men expelled. 

East-India College, IWA Nou. 1815. 

“ Sir, — It is my painful duty to inform 
“ you officially that the council, notheinz 
“ able to delect the persons concerned in 
** the outrage of Thursday evening, have 
“ been under the necessity of having rc- 
“ course to the statute which enable' 
“ them to select certain persons whom 
** they conceive most likely to be con- 
“ cerned. Mr. — - is unhappily amongst 
“ that number, and I have taken for 
“ granted that he will be received into 
“ your house. — I can only add, that I re- 

main your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ B. Bridge, Reg." 

With such facts as these before the 
court, could it be said that there wa« no 
data to go upon ? No mau of an unpie- 
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judiceii and feeling mind could dispute 
that a very strong case for inquiry hatl 
been completely made out ; and therefoie 
he hoped and trusted the court would 
not sai'Ctton by their rote of this day, the 
secret, suspicious, and unworthy conduct 
of those geiitieinen ^^Ilo refused all in- 
quiry. He said unworthy conduct ^ for 
if truth was really the object, it was un- 
worthy of the court of directors — unwor- 
thy the character of the professors, and 
tinworthy of the proprietors, to refuse to 
elicit ti util by inquiry ; for in that point 
of view they were acting directly contrary 
to what they professed to wish, hut which, 
in reality they were afraid to meet. If 
the result of tiie inquiry should be fa- 
vouiabie and honoiable to the college, 
no man would more sincerely rejoice than 
he should ; because, although it was im- 
possible to dispute the past and present 
hicts upon which the inquiry was brought 
foiward, yet that the inquiry would be 
the means of bringing back the college to 
such a state of amendment and improve- 
ment, as to afford a rational probability 
that the establishment would lie perma- 
nent. And here he begged to caution the 
propilctoi's against the unfair insinuations 
which had beeu thrown out, that it was 
the wish of the author of this motion tor 
inquiry, to abolish tlie college w ithout due 
consideration. That was tar from their 
wish, and they had uo view of that kind 
in bringing forward the question of in- 
quiry'. On the contrary, it w'as found upon 
inquiry to have answered the purpose, it 
was tiieir wish that it should be con- 
tinued i but if it turned out tliat the vari- 
ous facts and statements upon which the 
question of inquiry wxs submitted to the 
-court, were founded in truth, then it 
-would become a serious question wbciher 
the institution ought any longer to be con- 
tinued. For his own part he had uo hesi- 
tation in expressing a candid and consci- 
entious belief that if the case did go to 
the inquiry the result would be unfavour- 
able to liie coUeire. The documents 
which had been pi oiluced strengihencd ihij> 
belief, — public opinion tended veiy much 
to confirm it, and above all it was coiro- 
borated by the testimony of those who 
were Independent and disinterested men, 
resident in the ncighbouihood of tlie col- 
lege for in spile of all that 3Ir. Mal- 
thus had. said, and all that the piufessois 
could say, he was disposed to take the 
fair, candid, and unbiassed opinion of the 
country gentlemen of Hertford against the 
testimony -ot all the iuterei^ted professors 
put together. lu every view of the case 
hi wa3 ready, uoiwith.staudiiig what had 
been said by Mi . Mallhus to their di.«cre- 


dit, to believe the testimony of the coun- 
try gentlemen, who mast be taken to 
.speak from disinterested motives, in 
preference to that of persons who w’ere 
in every way interested in vindicating the 
character of the college. The learned 
gentleman had read a letter from Lord 
John Towiishend, as if in favour of the 
college; but no document could prove in 
a stronger point of view that ihe whole of 
the gentlemen of the county enteriaiued 
the same opinion of the college as those 
who supported the present motion. — It 
can hardly be supposed on the one hand 
that the whole of the countiy gentlemen 
of the county had any motive for malig- 
ning the institution, or saying of it that 
which was niitrue; whereas, on the other 
hand, the interesteii friends of the college 
had every inducement in the world to pal- 
liate the objections urged against it in 
order to secure its continuance and their 
salaries. He, therefore, cautioned tlie 
court against the imputation of the learn- 
ed advocate of the college, when he as- 
serted that the authois of this motion 
were iniere.^ted in the downfall ot the 
college, prejudiced against its character, 
and ignorant of the real histoiy of it.— 
Setting the testimony of the disinterested 
supporters ot the motion tor inquiry, 
which that learned gentleman Irad thought 
proper (with what right or justice he best 
know) to designate as the eoeinies of the 
college, and the testimony of the interested 
professors and oppose«*s of all inquiry de- 
signated by some gentlemen as the tneuds 
ot the college, entirely aside, the court 
were in fact possessed of the most disio- 
terestcil, and the best evidence which 
could be adduced upon the subject, name- 
ly, the opinion of the independent coun- 
try gentlemen of England,— and otllcial 
documents from which the most irrefraga- 
ble testimony could be produced to prove 
ail the statements of his hon. and learned 
frieud touching the degree of proficiency 
in the Oriental languages and other 
^cieuces, and the demeanour of the young 
lueu, and the general ehaiactei ot the col- 
lege. l.’nder these eircum^tauce^>, he 
hoped and tiusted, that every man in this 
Cwurt, who h.ulany regard t->r the charac- 
ter of the pioprietors, for the rrpuuition 
of the court of dneetojs, tor the honor 
of the college, or tor the interests ot India, 
would manfully stand up iu supjKirt of the 
motion made by lus lion, and learned 
friend for inquiry afier truth, to enable 
them best to come to a calm, a deliberate, 
and a candid (ousideratioii of this most 
importau t subject . 

^^To be continued.j 
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The late excellent Mr. Tolfrey, whose 
deatli we record on a following page, had 
completed the Pali translation of the New 
Testament to the end of Paul’s epistle to 
Philemon, and the Singalese to the end of 
the 2d chapter of 2d epistle to Timothy. 

The Colombo Auxiliary Bible Society 
have resolved that a letter be written to 
the Parent Society, informing them of the 
deplorable misfortune which the society 
has sustained in the untimely death of 
Mr. W. Toifiey, and the ineasuies taken 
to prevent an interruption in the publica- 
tion of the Singalese scriptures. T1»e 
Committee also resolved to express their 
Cbteeni for Mr. Tolfrey, by erecting a mo- 
iiumetit to his memory in the church of 
Colombo. 

The Sermon upon the Mount, and the 


Discourses of our Saviour, have just beea 
printed from the new Singalese transla- 
tion, by the Colombo Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

We have the satisfaction to announce 
the opening of the New Wesleyan Mis.sioo 
House in the Petta, on Sunday, 22d De- 
cember. His Excellency the Governor, 
who with his accustomed benevolence and 
zeal to promote Chjistianity, sanctioned 
and generously assisted the missionaries 
at the commencement oftheir undei taking^ 
attended their place of worship on this 
interesting occasion, and was accom- 
panied by Lady Brownrigg, the princip^ 
gentlemen of the civil and military estab- 
lishment, many of the respectable Dutch 
and native inhabitants, attended with 
others of every gradation in society. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


MARHIME DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRAL 
ASIA. 

Extract from the Hobart Town* Ga* 
settCf and Southern Rej^ortevy May 11, 
1816.— We are happy to lay before our 
rc.ulers the following very interesting 
joutimiof Lieutenant JeJfrits, of H. M. 
armed brig Kangaroo, on her voyage from 
port Jackson to Ceylon 5 which is highly 
creditable and meritorious to the nautical 
abilities of Lieutenant Jeffries ; and as 
t*»e publication of a new track in seas 
abounding with reefs and shoals in every 
dnection, to the imminent danger of the 
navigator, mu>t prove of the greatest im- 
port and utility to the commercial world ; 
more especially that part of it which eu- 
joys the trade of Austral Asia and Bengal, 
b^des ad<ling to the general stock of 
nautical knowledge:— 

Hi» Majesty’s armed brig Kangaroo, 
commanded by Lieuteuaiit Jeffries, sailed 
from Port Jackson the 19tli of April 1815, 
for the island of Ceylon, for the purpose 
of convejing to their regiment the various 
deTacliments of the73d that had remained, 
and who, witli tlieir famille.s, amounted 
to about one hundred persons in number. 
Intending to make the passage through 
T orres Strait.'*, Captain Jeffries ran along 
the coasts as far as Harvey’s Bay, which 
lies in about 24|° S. Latitude; when 
hading the weather’^row thick and unfa- 
'ourable as he approached Wreck Reef, he 
lunned a resolution to try the passage in- 
side the Gieat Barrier Reefs, wbicii com- 
in about 23*^, and extend as far as 
• N. w South VVaIcZ ' 


lat. 10® S. Captain Jeffries followed Cap- 
tain Cook’s track along the coast of New 
Holland, considering it in all respects pre- 
ferable to the outer passage, in which al- 
most every vessel that has adopted it has 
fallen in with unknown reefs and shoals. 
Having observed that officer’s track as 
nearly as was possible, until he readied 
tliat part of the coast which lies off En- 
deavour river, Captain J. was left to his 
own judgment in running down an im- 
mense track that hail been hitherto unex- 
plored. On the 28th of April at noon, he 
rounded Breaksea Sprit, Harvey’s Bay, 
and hauled in towards the coast to the 
westward ; passed the Kcppel island, and 
anchored at Poiut Bowen, for the purpose 
of getting fresh water, as her old stOek, 
which bad been taken on board at Port 
Jackson during an extremely dry season, 
had become putrid. The launch, upon 
her watering expedition, was driven fifteen 
miles to leeward of Port Bowen, by an 
unexpected gale of wind, and this accident 
detained the vessel several days. After 
leaving Port Bowen, Capt. J. continued 'as 
nearly as possible in the track of our cele- 
brated but unfortunate countryman^ and 
always ran down in the day-time such 
parts of the coast as Capt. Cook had pass- 
ed by night, deriving thence an occasion of 
d« 5 cribing places which in Captain Cook’s 
unlimited extent of observarion have un- 
avoidably escaped his more minute at- 
tention. 

Having passed Northumberlaud and 
Cumberland islands, Capt. J. made Whit- 
sunday passage upon Whit-sunday 
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Capt. Cook had previously done in the En- 
deavour, thirty-five years before, from 
which circumstance the Passage took its 
name. There is something pleasingly 
coincident in the circumstance of two 
British commanders having upon that par** 
tlcular day anchored in the same remote 
and unfrequented spot— the knowledge of 
which brought to recollection the immor- 
tal Cook, and filled the mind with reve- 
rential awe and sympathy. 

At Cape Sandwich Capt. J. had com- 
munication with the natives, who were 
very friendly, and conveyed fruits to the 
vessel. The m.'^n are rather stouter than 
the natives of this southern part of the 
coast ; but in point of industry, or appa- 
rent genius, there is scarcely any diffe- 
rence. They have a fruit among them m 
shape and colour resembling the man- 
gosteen of the East, and in taste the Eng- 
lish medlar. By the 28th of May, Capt. 
J. had proceeded as far as Capt. Cook's 
trade extended, he having there borne 
away, from a consideration that the coast 
beyond that Strait was an impracticable 
labyrinth. In the evening Capt. J. hove 
too off Turtle island, intending to ex- 
amine the coast to the northward before 
he went outside the reef ; and as the 
inshore passage had never been tried, it 
was examined with the most minute at- 
tention, and found to be all clear as far as 
the eye could traverse. By so encourag- 
ing a prospect Capt. J. was led to <icter- 
inine on the experiment, and more parti- 
cularly so, from the recollection that 
whenever Captain Cook stood off he had 
mostly met with difficulties. 

From this day (tlie 29th), till the 1st of 
June, Capt. J. continued by day to sail 
along that unexplored coast, and at night 
bringing up uudei' the lee of some rock, 
reef, or shoal, which were nuiuheriess. 
On the night of the 30th of May, Capt. J. 
anchored under a large group of islands, 
to which he gave the name of Flinders’ 
Group. Ascending a high mountain, at 
daylight, he examined the coast, and per- 
ceived a clmiu «tl' n-jl's along it as far as 
tlie eye could jicnctrate. Weighed, and 
standing along the coast close in shore, ar- 
rived at the entrance of an amazingly ex- 
tensive bay, orgulph, at le-ast thirty miles 
in depth, to which he ga\'e the name <»f 
Princess Charlotte Bay ; the land abt>ut 
this part of the coast appeared much finer 
than any other Capt. J. had seen, pre-sent- 
ing a fine green, moderately wooded, and 
bearing a considerable rescmhlanre to the 
interior of this (Van Dtenico’s Laud) 
island. 

Capt. J. found a safe and clear pa.«sagc 
from three to five miles off the shore, and 
from seven to nine miles appeared a con- 
tinuation of the reef and sand b^ks coni- 
incucing off Endeavour River, or rather 


from Cape Grafton, from whence the 
chain was first discovered. 

On the 1st of June, at half past twelve, 
the vessel fell in suddenly \^ith a dark red 
coloured water, which from the vertical 
position of the sun was not peiceived until 
within fifty yards, the helm was instantly 
put hard at port, and the vessel going 
between five and six knots, cleared a coral 
shoal which had given the red colour to 
the water, within the narrow distance of 
ten yards. This danger was fir'^t observ- 
ed by the captain, who was fortunately at 
the mast head with three seamen, em- 
ployed for the look-out. Tpou examina- 
tion, the changed colour of the water was 
found to have been occasioned by a betl or 
mushroom coral rock, about four feet 
under water. The latitude of this dauce- 
roiis rock is 13 deg. 32 min. .5 stc. S. 
and the longitude, by lunar observation, 
143 deg. 47 min. East. 

On the 2<1, Capt. J. having passed the 
unexplored part of the coast, fell into 
Captain Bligb’s track in the Bounty's 
launch, and proceeding along shore, had 
an opportunity of observing tlie correct- 
ness of the charts; but notwithstanding 
which, about forty minutes past 1 P. M. 
the brig grouuded on a sand bank not visi- 
ble, on which there was only from nine to 
twelve feet water, witli upwards of ten fa- 
thoms water within a ship’s length to the 
eastward. Capt. J. sent an anclior out, 
which uijfoi iunafely came home, and ren- 
dered it necessan to lighten the ship by 
starting her water over board, together 
with a quantify of luggage. 'I he ^luchor 
was again sent out, and toituiiaiely 
held, anil by the exertions of the soldiers 
and seamen, Capt. J. had the happiness to 
find l.is ves'c) afloat atlialf past thiee the 
same afternoon • soon after which, came 
to anchor and exaiiiiiiLd the d. image, 
which was veiy trivial, and soon set to 
rights. This sboal lies about two miles 
and a half west of Bolt Head, the sound- 
ings along that part of the coast varying 
from five to iw’enty lathoni*!. 

Un the fitli, after havimi mu Ibioueh 
all the reef-^ laid down in Capt. Klindeis* 
chart, Capt. J. doubk-il Cape Vork, .ami 
found it to be an island, and not pan of 
the main land, a'< liereiotore ^upjiosed. 
Here tlie vessel anchored for the night, 
and next morning touiid one of the 
bower anchors broke, which was attribu- 
ted to the loulness of the ground, and was 
the ouly part wiiero foul ground had been 
met with. This day fthe 7th; 
through I’orres’ Stmits, on the sidecaHed 
Endeavour Straits, and found fnmi tlire« 
to three and a half fathoms water at .ihou t 
half Hood, which soundings (oniinued till 
within a few miles of Booby Islaml. Here 
the ves>el anchored for the night, and 
thence shaped her coiiroc lor Timor, which 
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she reached the I9th, and having refiesli- 
ed, sailed again on the 26lh tor the island 
of Cejlon, where she anchored in Colom- 
bo road> on the 24th of July. 

WeiH>t5ced in our paper of l;\st wetk, 
the loss of an infant during this very criti- 
cal passai^e, with the exception of which 
melancholy occurrence, Capt. J. had the 
happiness to land the detachment, with 
their lainilies, in a state of he; 1th, which 
from the variety of climates and changes 
of atmosphere passed through, could not 
have been hoped for. 

Capt. J. recommends to commanders of 
vessels going to India by the way of 
Torres* Straits, to keep the land close 
aboaid from their leaving port Jackson or 
Van Dieman’s Laud, anchoring at night, 
as occasion may direct, when they get 
among the reefs. A continued chain of 
sand banks and shoals extends from Cape 
Grafton, whirli is in lat. 17 deg. S. to 
Cape York, wh'ch is in lat. 10 deg. 30 min. 
witii unmerous nai'iow passages no more 
than a mile wide from four to fourteen 
miles off shore. This passage Capt. J. 
observes is perfectly safe to ships of 
moderate dratt of water, with tiie excep- 
tion of the two dangers which he hitherto 
eucounu red. 

By His Majesty’s armed bilg Kangaroo, 
thecolouy received an increase of luhabi- 
tanis by foity male and sixty female con- 
victs ; but as the male convicts were the 
very worst of characters selected from the 
gaol gang of Sydney, iliey had scarcely 
been twelve liours on sliore before several 
of them were committed to gaol for depre- 
dations. 

The resources of the Isle of Van Die* 
men arc dally de\ eloping j tw’o harbours 
by the bold and enterprising perseverance 
of an individual, in a vvhale-l)oat, have 
been discovered on the bleak and western 
shoie of the i>Ie. — The soutlierinuost 
of those harhour>, named port Davey,i> of 
the utmost importance to the navigator, 
as it lies about nine miles to tlie north- 
ward of South West Cape ; and is a most 
excellent h:urbour, divided into two arms 
extending some miles into the country. — 
On the shores of this harbour are gieat 
quantities of the timber named Huon 
Pine — the superior value of this wood for 
every purposeof joiner’s and cabinet work, 
from the closeness, regularity, and beau- 
ty of itsgiain, is generally acknowledged 
— it will also be eminently serviceable ia 
building fit Imats, especially whale-boats, 
from its lightness, buoyancy, and Inde- 
structibility fi'fiiu worms — it thus becomes 
a valuable artic le to the architect, boat- 
buiMer, and merchant. 

To the northward of Port Davey, in lat. 
48 deg. 10 min. S. and longitude 145 deg. 
30 min. east, is another harbour named 
Macquarie Harbour, of very consWerable 


extent, into which a river that runs a 
considerable distance through tliecountyy 
disembogues itself; uiitoi tunatedy at a 
small di-itance from the mouth ot the har- 
bour, or latlier at the harboui’s mouth, is 
a bar that extends across its entrance, 
having no more than nine feet water ove- 
il, which will for ever reiifier it impossir 
ble to be navigated but by very small 
craft: as Mr. M‘Carty is just returned 
from thence with a cargo of Huon Wood, 
he has favoured us with the following de- 
scription of the harbour : — 

“Mr. Printer, — To gratify my own 
mind respecting the haibour, aiuf river 
lately discovered on the we'^t coast of 
Van Diemen’s Land, know’ii by the names 
of Macquarie Harbour, and Gordon river. 
I for the second time sailed in my brig 
(the Sophia) for that harbour. — On the 
5th day we came lo anchor outside of the 
bar in seven fathom water, to w’ait for the 
tide, as the current runs at ttie rate of 
six and seven knots an hour, and there 
not being more than one and a half fathom 
water over the bar. — Captain Fcen con- 
ceiving he could make out a channel, 
kept the starboard shore on board close in 
shore; the soundings after passing the 
bar, were seven fathom, then ten, and re- 
gularly decreasing to two fathoms at the 
distance of twenty miles from the bar, 
wheie we were obliged to bring up; not 
having sufficient water to proceed further. 
Fioii; the entrance of the harbour we en- 
^:*unterod shoals for the fiist ten miles, 
i-aving a very nairow channel between 
them: wc then continued our cotirse u p 
the harbour in a whale-boat ; having ad- 
vanced about two miles further, we found 
on tite northern shore a quantiiy of co.il— . 
the fir>t we observed was on the heacli, 
and wa.'^hcdby the salt w.iter; an immense 
bed, but liow' deep we could not a‘'Ceitain; 
on further inspection, w’e lound the bank 
from the river was nearly all coal, in stiata 
of .six feet thick, then a few feel strata of 
clay, and then coal again. — We much la- 
mented the impossibilityof proceedingwith 
the brig to this place. On the followingday 
we continued our course up the harbour, 
to the entrance of Gordon river ; we com- 
puted the distance from the mouth of the 
harbour to Gordon river, to be aliout fifty 
miles — pursuing our course up the river 
we arrived at the First FalN (similar to 
the Falls of Derweutj, and \vh ch we con- 
sidered to be fifty mile'' tniflu r in land, 
through, as we suj;[>o-,ed, the westenr 
mountains, as it runs pj ^^\ i\ diK- east from 
the liai hour’s m* urh e f'eu procured 
OHi cargo by driftiim the wood down 
to the brig, and on our letuin dow'ii the 
river, (.’apt. Keen made another atiemptto 
sound a passage, in which he happily suc- 
ceeded, so that there is no doubt but ai\y 
vessel that can cross the bar at the en* 
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trance, may go within half a mile of the 
Falls, and lay at anchor within ten yards 
of the coal mine. —The niotintains on the 
nortlierii shore, where the coal is, are 
barren, y)iit the re&t are generally covered 
with myrtle and pine. 

Yours, &c. 

Dennis M‘Carty.” 

In addition to the above great discovery 
of an inexhaustible mineot coal, coal has 
"been found at vaiious places on the isle ; 
and move likely to he discovered on 
contin. !:;g oiiv re-C/rches : — good tlate 
has leeii found, and a limestone quarry 
has buci! opencil ard worked w^hin a 
mile and a half ot tiobatf town, the 
mortar from wl’ch is exfvc.ncl.. good for 
mason’s \vo’ k, hut not so loo<* a** s!ie*l- 
lime iw 5c i is to b?- had .n too greatest 
abundaiuf, for ihi plaisteiei’s ii-aJ.'-For 
the h' lietif (tf tne farmer most excclicnt 
mailt at'ourds cHcrywhere, and lime- 
stone been discoveied in variou> parts 
of the ci.ii itry. — On Mr. (iunnitig’s beau- 
tiful estate at the coal i ivet , hme of a vcit 
good q’iality ha'.lcc'!i znade, and might be 
carried oi to a<iy extent: — fteni these 
two iiatnr.ii ,n.,ductioii>, liinestoiie and 
mailc, we derive iinincdiatc and tntnre 
advautaces: iminediitte, fiom the facility 
with which lime can be obtained toi erect- 
ing buiaiiiig.*. on the tiewlv settled lanus, 
and foi the improvement of the buildings 
on the old ; — the future advantage is, 
that w iien the general, rich, and highly 
fertile .-oil of the Isle should be exhauste<l 
by a succession of crops, or a sjslem of 
bad hn.sbaudiy, then the lime ami marie 
will be manures of incalculable value. — 
But so very rich and productive is the soil, 
and so genial the clime to every species of 
husbandry, that it will be a long senes of 
years before recourse must be bad to 
€ltherune or the other.— These are natu- 
ral advaBtai;e8 tlve country of l^oit Jack- 
son doth now posses.s, and which will en- 
able the ac:ricultnn>t.-' of Van Diemen's 
lac'l to c 1 1 y "11 flicir ronceins with much 
giCritit -uicc'N than the mhaintaiits of 
Poit Jark-'Ui will eva r Ik enabled to do, 
as ncitlur m.uie or lonestonc hai'e 
hitherto been f-uind on the et.steiii side of 
theliliie Mountain?'. 

We cannot but highly applaud the en- 
terprising mind of Mr. D. !\TC.irt} iu ex- 
ploring these harbours ; scarce fiad the 
discovery of them been announced by 
Mr. Kelly, than here.solyed to visit them. 
In h:s hrst attempt he v\as ro imfur- 
tuuatea.'i to lo e his schooner at Port Da- 
vey. On his return to \ lobai t Tov\ ii, his 
ardour ro jinr-ne thi> "ii^ect was unsub- 
dued, dhliougl: he had met with so severe 
a Mipeiior to (he d'thetiltics 

hehif. .'u . . d. 'lo to the hazards 

and peri;s he was hi.cly to meet with on 4 
lempeituous, and almost unknown coa-st, 
Te a.< .n sailed lu bis brio^. and 


l.Hppj as to surmount every obstacle in his 
perilous voviige; and to return in safety 
with a valuable cargo, as the rew ai'd ofhis 
toil. 

A flood at Hawkc.sibury has taken place 
ill consequence or the late rains, which is 
declared to Imre been within two feet of 
the height of the memotabh* flood of 
August 1809. On 'llmrsdav, ibe 30th 
ultimo, a violent rain set in. and contr- 
niied without intermiS'sion tl.e whole of 
that and the followung day and night. On 
S.rtnrday mojuing tlie rise of the river 
became every where alarming, and those 
who had neglected to secure their grain 
upon :he Idgher lands, became hopeless of 
saving any part of it The lower banks 
were inundated on Satiiulay morning; 
and at noon the water in tlie livcr ap- 
peared for some timevery nearly stagnant, 
owing to The branching out of the efflux 
ir.*o innumerable channels contiguous to 
its suiircL". On Sunday morning, the 
‘cenetvas extremely dicary, the settlers, 
with their famil’t^, had from iicces.Mty 
abandoned such of tlieii houses and farms 
as \>eie likely to be inuudated, and a 
watery waste pi'esentc*d itself on every 
side. It was toitunatc, however, that 
the flood had come gravlually on, and given 
time for the e-cape of those wlio in low 
situations might otherwi^e have become 
its victims. On Sunday night, tlie watw 
wa'* at its greatest height, which, being 
only two feet levs than the August flood 
of 1809, Cwhich was eighty-.'-ix feet be- 
yond the level of the livcrj, it happens 
fm-tuuately, that the sustained lo^s is tri- 
vial compared with what it might ha\’e 
been at any other time of the year, for the 
iinavllected maize w ill mostly be preserved 
from rottinir rn the field by an immediate 
pulling and diving, aiul the wheat that has 
been sown, which cdiinot exceed one-sixth 
of t-he univer>al crop, is supfiosed not to 
be Injured, uuless in particular placer, 
wiKire the eround is itself washed away 
from local ( anses. 

About '«ix on Sunday evening the ebb 
became evident at Uichniond, and about 
Un the vvaler h ul det line<l sevt ial iiiclie*. 
The town ot W ind-'or was filled with the 
unfortunate w aiideieis, and a.'' money it 
not wry plentiful among iiu"*ettleis, hos- 
pitality was iicce'sai ily called in to supply 
its place. 'Fhe iid.abitants of tliai settle- 
ment are habituarrd to misfortunes of this 
k’nd, and tho-e who .-utter, namnilly look 
forward to their fillow settlers lor relief 
iu tlrc.-e Imrrible casts of cmeigency, and 
it is .stramre to coirsider and to knrrw. that 
per “OS ot the most violent and Ir.ron- 
genial tempers and dispositions hare 
upo 1 tl’.esc distressing occasions opf ned 
thcii* doors, and conformed them?eUc!» to 
the manners of associated bchic=i. 

Several person'' are repojicd to h* 
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gowned, but we have no reason to sup- 
pose that any of these reports are correct, 
OD the contrary, we hope they will prove 
otherwise. 

Of all the floods that ever happened in 
tiie colony, and -articularly so hi^h as this 
has been, less damage has on the present 
occasion been experienced; in facr no pub- 
lic loss has been sustained, however there 
yta y liere and there have been individual 
soflerers, for it happens that the month 
of May is the best sowing season for 
•^heat, but that the latter fortnight being 
attended with a succession of rains, little 
sowing has been accomplished, compared 
•with what it would have been liad the 
•weather been fine, in which latter case 
three parts of the wheat crop would have 
lieen planted, instead of which one-sixth 
has not been sown. That those settlers 
who do not sow afresh must inevitably 
ran a great risk of having no crop, there 
can he no doubt, but it is a question at the 
same time, whether it would not be l>etfer 
to sow afresh upon a land manured by the 
aediments left by the flood, than to trust 
to the chance of a seed which may have 
lost its vegetating powers from excessive 
moisture. This is a question to which 
the farmer should particularly apply him- 
lelf j and if, from experience, he should be 
conscious that a field of new sown wheat 
is not liable to injury from a few days* 
witter laying upon it, he will of course 
content himself with ridding the ground 
of fllch, and place a sole dependance In his 
crops ; but should he, upon the other hand, 
have an extensh'e and very large crop de- 
pending on the same chance, it certainly 
would be advisable to consider the case 
well, and rather to sow again upon an im- 
proved strata (for the flood improves the 
soil) than to trust to the possibility of 
a crop from a seed that had been satu- 
rated by extreme vicissitudes. The la^t 
flood of August 180y, was remarkable for 
the loss of Iive.s, and other unfortunate 
events ; there is now, however, sufficient 
time to >ow the ground again, if ne- 
cessary ; and we do not hesitate to say, 
that the damage generally considered has 
heen less by a vast calculation than if it 
liad happened at any other season of tlie 
year wh-atever. 

A journal kept by the people lately re- 
fiimed from Mac({uarie island, of the 
earthquakes felt there, states the first to 
have taken place on the of October 
last, at one in the afternoon, which over' 
threw rocks, and gave to the ground tlie 
motion of a wave for several seconds. 
Several men were thrown off their legs, 
and one wms considerably hurt by his fall, 
Init soon recovered. At two o’clock the 
tame afternoon, another earthquake was 
felt, another at fi>ur o’clock, and ten 
during the night ; all ot wliich were ac- 


companied with a noise in the earth like 
that of distant thunder ; the wind north- 
ward and wesUvard. The 1st of Novem- 
ber another .«!iock was felt ; and as the 
people were employed in distant divisions, 
their observntiori of the effects produced 
by the phenomena was moi'C general. An 
overseer of a gang stares tnat he witness- 
ed tlie falling of several mountains, and 
the rocking of others, which seemed to 
have separated from the summit to the 
base. On the 3d of November, hard fro&t 
and heavy snow, two very severe shocks 
were felt. The 5th, Sth, and Ilth, were 
attended with the same alarming pheBO- 
roeua. The 7th, 8th, and 9th of Decem- 
ber, one was felt on each day ; and also on 
the 16th of January and 1st of April. 
The first, which was upon the 31st of Oo^ 
tober, was generally supposed to have been 
the most alarming. It was preceded by a 
clouded atmosphere, of se^n days du- 
ration, in the course of which neither sun, 
moon, or stars w'ere seen. The people 
weie much alarmed, and expected nothing 
short of the island’s total disappearance, 
or of being engulphed within its bowels. 

We some time since mentioned that 9 . 
book had been found on an island in or 
near Torres* Straits, intimatifig the lossof 
the Eliza, C aptain Murray, on his passage 
from hence to Bengal; and the melan- 
choly fact is now confirmed by Captaiir 
Williama, of the Frederick, by whom the 
book was found, giving * a journal of pro- 
ceedings of two boats belonging to the 
Eliza, wrecked the Uth of June, 1815/ , 

A monstrous birth is stated to have 
taken place in the city of Jypore : the 
wife of a Biarain, named Kishun Ram;, 
had been brought to bed of a girl with 
four faces and four legs. W’lien this omi- 
nous circuuisrance was related to the 
Kaja, he instantly oidered a charitable 
donation to be made to the poor, to avert 
the calamity which such an occurrence 
was supposed totiireaten . — Ceylon Gaz^ 

Cinnamon iS/one,— -Specimens of rock 
have lately been brought from Ceylon tf> 
London, which consist of Schalstones, 
Quartz, and Cinnamoa-stone. The Schal- 
stone forms the jM'incipal constituent, and 
possesses all the characters of that variety, 
which is found in the Bannat of Temes- 
war. The Quartz is regularly distributed, 
and without any appearance of crystalliza- 
tion. The Cinnamon-stone is in grains* 
and distributed throughout the mass ; but 
very few of these grains exhibit any traces 
of a crystalline form, and In those in 
w’hich any appearance of that form can 
be discerned, it is extremely imperfect. 
The difference between the Ceylon rock 
and that which is found in the Bannat, 
wliich contains the Cinnamon-stoue, is^ 
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that the former contains Quartz, instead 
of blue cidcareous spar, which constitutes 
one of the ingredients in the other. 


Mr. J. A. Pope, translator of the Ardi 
Viraf Nameh, proposes to publish by sub- 
scription, the Maritime Phiiolotty of Hin- 
thistan, comprising a dictionary of all the 
sea feritis used by the nations of Bengal, 
as well as those of Western India : with 
their derivations, and from whenceadopt- 
ed ; with most of the proper names in 
Arabic, Guzeratee, Coneanee, and in the 
common jai^on of Hindustan, in Chinese, 
and many in Malabare and Malayese ; 
with a dissertation on the present state 
of Arabian, Indian, Chinese, and Malay 
Navigation ; and notices respecting all 
the maritime tribes. Tlie work will in- 
■clude, besides the sea-terms and phrases, 
many geographical and commercial terms 
and descriptioits. To which will be pre- 
tixed a dissertation on the poems snug 
and recited by all tlie maritime tribes of 
Arabia and India. 

A Malay officer at Calpentyu has at- 
tained the great age of 115. He paid his 
respects to liis E-xceliency the Governor 
in 1814, when upon a tour of inspection. 
The following is a summary of aged per- 
sons at three stations on Ceylon : 

5 of TO years of age. 

1 — ?2 
I — 73 
1 — 74 
3 — 75 
» — 77 
t2 — 80 

f — ai 
— 62 
1 — -83 
1—84 
1—85 
2—90 
1 — 95 
1 — 98 
1 —115 


Two very flue birds of paradise were 
lately brought to hladias by a gentleman 
lately arrived from tlie Moluccas. They 
are, we believg, the first livinc sp. ciineus 
of this very beautiful bird which have been 
asfn here.— Jl/odraa. 

On 2d February fast an American ves- 
sel, sailing about 300 miles from the 
Azores, and 700 from Madeira, sustained 
a shock of earthquake as severe as if it had 
struck on a rock. The captain sounded 
immediately, hut found no bottom. On 
his arrival at Madeira the cause w,as cx- 
lilaincd. Jt was there very ruilcut for 
four or five minutes. 


We do not remember ever to hare wit- 
nessed sucli heavy rains as have fallen i« 
the course of the last three months. Let- 
ters from Attepitia state that the ralnsia 
the interior have been extremely heavy, 
and that the rivers have in consequeaoc 
ri.sen to an astonishing height. 'ITie in- 
undation has been so great as to swe^ 
away large forest trees, and carry thesi 
down the adjacent tmrents with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Branches have been 
seen rising above the surface of tlie wjder 
to the height of thirty feet. — L'eglon. 

Thermometer at the Colombo Library, 


16 Id. 
Nov. 

1 A.Sf. 

Itonn, 

3 P.M. 9 

13 

.. 77 

80* .. 

81 .. 

78 

19 

.. 77 .. 

80 .. 

81 .. 

77 

2fi 

.. 76 .. 

77 .. 

78 .. 

7S 

Dec. 

I 

.. 77 .. 

79 

80 .. 

7t 

6 

.. 79i .. 

781 .. 

79* .. 

75 

13 

.. 75 ' .. 

75 .. 

74* .. 

7« 

19 

.. 76§ .. 

78* .. 

79 .. 

7r 

26 

.. 7.5 .. 

78 .. 

78 .. 

m 

30 

.. 76 .. 

78 .. 

78 .. 

754 

1817. 

./an. 

3 

.. 761 .. 

79 .. 

79 .. 

7« 

6 

.. 76§ .. 

77* .. 

79* .. 

75 

15 

. . 76 . . 

78 .. 

78 .. 

76 

20 

.. 75 

78 .. 

79* .. 


25 

> . 78 . • 

78 .. 

79 .. 

78 

28 

.. 77 .. 

80 

78 .. 

77 


In the pre.ss and speedily will be pub- 
lished, on sujierfine wove pajier, hot 
pressed, in 4to. price £l Is. extra boards, 

— ^ S 

l/rh - chih • tsze ' ieen ^ je 



yin - pe - Rraou ; beiug a pai-al- 
lel drawn hctwecii tlie two intended 
Chinese riictiotiuries, by the Rrv. Robert 
Morri*:!)!! and sXntouio Moiuucci, L.UD, - 
together with Mon icon's Horaj Sinica, ^ 
HOW edition, with the text, containing 
above ItHJb characters of d -j popular 
Chinese priinci, San tsc Kn c. 

NEW PTJliEICATIONS. 

An Historical Account of theRiseaad 
Process of the Bengal Natire Infantcy; 
from its first Formation ; together with 
a Detail of the Services on tvhich tlie 
several Battalions hat'e been employed 
during tliat Period. By the late Capuuit 
John W'illiums, of the Invalid KsUtbHih- 
inent of the Bengal Armv. With piatc^, 
8vo. 12.>. 

'ITic Asiatic Resauhr*, .ol. IJ. 4-.,, 
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ha» Just been received from Calcutta, 
frice £2. 2s. 

The Co’ouies, and the present Amcri- 
can Revolution. Trans.lated from the 
French of v| De Pradt, forinnly Arch- 
bishop of Matiues. Bvo. 12s. hoards. 

The History of the British Revolution ; 
recording all the Events connected with 
tiiat Tiau«action in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, down to the Capitulation of 
Limerick in 1691, in the last of these 
Kingdoms inclusive. By George Moore, 
Esq. I vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Lalla Honkb, an Oriental Romance, By 
Thomas Moore, Ksq. I vol. 4to. £2, 2s. 

Also, IlUutrations to the Poem, en- 
graved by Charles Iljath, fiom paintings 
by R. Westali, U.A. Price 5s, 
^Maiifred, a Drama, By the Right HOu. 
Lord R\ron. 8vo. 5^. 6d. 

Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, or 
an Account of a Tour made at the ex- 
pense of the Society of Dilettanti. By R. 
Chandler, D.D. Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and (jf the Society of Antiquaries. 
A new edition, 2voU. 4to,j^. 10. 

MaltUus on Population ; a new edition 


with considerable additions. 3 vols. 8vo. 
;£l. 16s. The additions may be bad 
separate, 1 vo., 8^o. 8s, 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No. LV^ 

Spurzheim ou Insanity, royal 8vo. 14s, 

Harrington and Ormond, by Mias Edge- 
worth, 3 vols. 12uio, £l. Is. 

France,hy Lady Mor^an, 4to.4^2 I2^.6d. 

Loss of the American Brig Commerce, 
wrecked on the Western Coast »)f Africa 
in 1815 ; w’ith an Account of Touihuctoo, 
and the hitherto undiscovered great Cilr 
of Wassanah. By James Riley, late Mas- 
ter and Supercargo. 1 vol. 4lo. £^1. 16». 

IN THE PRESS. 

Tlie Transactions of the Literaiy So- 
ciety of Bombay, Vol. 1. 4to. 

All Encycloptedia Meiropolitana, or 
Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on am 
original plan, is in pieparatiou ; it will 
form 24 volumes, 4to with a 25th of 
Index, and be published in half- volumes. 

Rob Roy : a Novel. In 3 yols. By the 
Author of Waverly, &c. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

THE UKHBARS. 

Onr present Ukhbars contain some de- 
tiilsof the pioceedings at the court of 
Kaboo!. Ou the 22d Nov. the Prince 
Kamran had asaiii^written to his father 
the King, expressing his surprise, that bis 
.Majesty bad not yet taken advantage of his 
previous communications, on tlie subject 
of the kingdom of Iran; and urging liini 
to repair to Khorasan, which, from the 
distracted .«tate of the government, aii<l 
the weak, and impel foct administration 
of the governor of Futteh Ulee Shah, 
as Avell as the ready disposition of the 
people, to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the King, offered an easy conquest, and 
consequent means of extending hi« royal 
dominions, on the wcsfcrn frontier of 
Kaliool. Independently of these favour- 
able circumstances, there was another 
which would contribute to the accom- 
plishment of tlie design. 'l‘he mal-con- 
tents, who had collected under the stand- 
ard of Mohoined Uesa’s willow, 'have 
considerably increased in numbers, and 
have made repeated ap^liciUions to the 
Prince, to invite Muhmood Sliah to the 
conquest of Khorasan, again>t the ruler 
of which their fury still continues kin- 
dlotl ; and on whom they have sworn to 
avenge the death of their chief. Muh- 
mood, in consequence of these pre.«sing 
soUcitatioas ou the part ot the Prince, 


bad, at first, resolved to proceed in per- 
son ; but on the remonstrances of Fultek 
Kbaii, his Vizier, and on account of the 
dankcrous predominance of tlie >ikhs, iw 
the direction of Cashmere, which re- 
quired his presence to restore tranquillit). 
his Majesty determined to postpone the- 
expeililion to tlie ensuiug year; and, a' 
present, to disjiatcU ten thonsaml choseiv 
troops, with jv sutlicient supfdy from lii.- 
treasury to Khorasan, to enable his sou 
to commence hostilities immediately. 
After these arrangements the Kiu ; 
mai'ched with his entire army toward' 
Peshawur, to punish the aggressions o.' 
the Sikhs, and to frustrate the designs 
which Runjeet Singh entertains agaius: 
that portion of bis dominions. 

In the Ukhbars that advert to Runjeet 
Singh’s movements it is stated, that hav- 
ing quitted Noorpoor, in the beginning <?r 
last mouth, he had arrived at Kliot Kaug- 
rah, where he was very cordially received 
by the Rajah : a salute was fiied from the 
fort on his entry; but that having subse- 
quently attempted to proceed ou lii.s #ay 
to Cashmere, his army experienced such 
severe loss, from the intense cold, and 
the uiiu.<,ual quantity of snow, which has 
fallen this year in that pmt of the coun- 
try, that he was obliged to fall back on 
Kliot Kangrah, and wait till the weather 
permitted his further progress. 

From Choice Mulicsur, we learn tkav. 
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ilie PeshWii’s Vakeel had cautioned Mul- 
her Uao of the dangerous consequences 
to which he was rondoritig himself and 
Ills countiy liable, by ahettmi? the depre- 
datioin of the Pindarl®, and Miilhar 
Rao had, in reply, Inthuated, that he ln<i 
already issii'^d orders to Aipecr Khan, to 
send reinforermrnrs from the division of 
the army under Ins conUnand, to act in 
concert with the torces ot tlie Peshwa. 
While the Maharaja was engaged in these 
deliberalluns, a Vakeel from the camp of 
the Pindaris reached the Court, and 
eommunicated, tliat the liritish troops 
bad taken up their position at Thnrbhoor 
Chat (pa‘'s) ; and that a body of the Pin- 
daris amountiiK; to 7,000, hud fallen in^ 
to their rear, with the vie. v of cutting otf 
supplies, the troops, and seiz- 

ing on tne baggage and ammunition: 
wiiile 5,000 more occupied their front, 
threatening, but evading a general en- 
gagement. In a subse«iuent part of the 
Ukhbar.s it is stated that another horde of 
these freebooters, about 4,000 in num- 
ber, bad crossed the Xerbudd.a rivet, and 
proceeded to Guzerat. 

The following ordinance parsed by the 
Governor Geneial in Council In March 
last, from wliich it will be seen that every 
soit of irregularity of servants, not 
amounting to crime, is comprehended in 
its provisions, and that isidividuals and 
£amilie.s can have rediess if tliey substan- 
tiate their giievance. Tlie ordinance has 
been followed by the Magistrates of Cal- 
cutta since its first promulgation. A ca^-e 
of not very uncommon occiiireiice came 
before the Police lately. A Kliansamau 
had been in the habit of serving tvvo 
masters, and receiving wages from both. 
One gentleman was accustomed to dine 
early, and the Khidnrutgars waited on him 
at tea in the evening. But one day a few 
friends liaving called upon him, he order- 
ed dinner in the evening. The Khansa- 
man wa«! not to be found, and on inquiry 
it was di.'icovcrcd that be was encaged at 
the house of his second muster. The fact 
being proved, he was seuteiiced, in con- 
formity with the ordinance, to imprison- 
ment and hard labour for two months. 

Aud whereas domestic servants of every 
description, have an easy and speedy mode 
of redress for any assaults or violence 
committed against them by their masters 
or mistresses, under an ordinance regis- 
tered in the aforesaid Supreme Court, on 
the eleventh day of November, iu the year 
of our Lord 1814 ; aud for the recovery 
of their wages in the Court of Commis- 
sioners for the recovery of small debts ; 
but their masters and mistresses have no 
tribunal at present to appeal to against 
them for any tcil/ul miscarriage, til be- 
harionr, insolence^ or neglect of duty. 
And wluTeas many coniplainfs arise of 
Asiatx Journ. — Xo. 19. 


such ml^icarriage, ill behaviour, insolence, 
and neglect of duty, and of the want of 
lawful means to redress the same ; .and 
it is thought by us just and reasonable, 
aiul that it n ill tend to pre'^erve the good 
Older .m l civil government of the town of 
Ca'cutta and the said settlement of Fort 
Willi iin, if d suitable remedy be provided 
against the said grievances. 

Be it therefore fuither ordained that 
it shall and may be lawful for any 
two Justices of the Pcacc, acting iu and 
for the town of Calcutta and settlement 
of Fort William aforesaid, upon complaint 
made t.o them against any menial servant 
employed in or about the house or out- 
house, or in or about the stables or coach- 
houses of any persoii,iu Calcutta and the 
scttlenieut of Fort William aforesaid, of 
an:! (oncerning any miscarriag^e, ill be- 
hdciuur, insolence^ or neglect of duty, in 
such service, or towards his, hf-r, or their 
respective masters or mistresses, to take 
cogui/.ance of such complaint, to issue 
their iViii i'unts for bringing the party or 
parties complained of before them, to hear 
ti:e said uartles, to examine witnesses, 
atid liaving taken in wiiting the substance 
of the complaint, defence, and evidence, 
f ) acqiiit or convict the persons or persons 
so accused ; aud in case of conviction, to 
adjudge the party so convicted to im- 
priiowueut in the house of correction of 
tlie town ot Calcutta and settlement of 
Fort William afoiesahl, there to be kept 
to liard labour for a time not exceeding 
two months, or to imprisonment in the 
common goal of the said town of Calcutta 
aud settlement of Fort William, for such 
time uot exceeding two months, and by 
warrant under their hands and seals to 
commit the said offender or offenders ac- 
cordingly to their said respi'ctive sen- 
tences. 

Moira, 

N. B. Edmonstone, 

ARCHD. StTON, 

G. Dowdestvell, 

Read and published thi^; 23d March, 1816. 

A. Mactier, Tieading Clerk. 

C. M. Ricketts, Chief Sec. to Govt. 

Calcutta, December 2\st, 1816, 

COURT MARIUL. 

Extract from the proceedings of a Ge- 
neral Court Martial, a««:enibled at Fort 
William, in «»bedieuco to General Orders 
of the Gth iu.stant, and held by a virtue 
of a warrant fiom his Excellency the Earl 
of Moira, K. G. Commander- iu-Chief of 
ail the Forces in India, under date the 
6th of December, 1816. — Fort William, 
Monday, 9th of December, 1816'. 

President.— Lieut-Colonel G. Richard^, 
22d Native Regiment. 

Judge Advocate.— Lient.-Col. C. Fagon, 
Judge Advocate General, 

Charges.— Assistant .Surifeoii Comn- 

VOL. IV. V 
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ton, 4th \'o]unteer Battalion, placed in 
arrest by the order of his Excellency the 
Right Hon. the Coinmander-in-Chief, on 
the following Charges : 

1st. For scandalous conduct at Sou- 
rabaya, on the 1st of August, 1816, in 
having gone to a public billiard-room in 
a state of intoxication, behaving in a 
manner unbecoming a gentleman, and 
wantonly and grossly iu.sultiug Captain 
Drury. 

2d. For contempt of authority on the 
same occasion, in refusing to obey the or- 
ders of his superior oflicer, Lieut. Dwyer, 
who had desired, that he would consider 
himself underarrest, and return to his home. 

3d. For conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman on the above mentioned 
dates, and for contempt of authority, in 
grossly abusing, threatening, and resist- 
ing Lieutenant and Adjutant Christie, 
when communicating to him the orders of 
his commanding officer. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

(Signed) jAs. Nicol, 

Act. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 
Adjutant General’s office. 

Presidency of Fort William, 29th of 
November. 

Sentence. — The Court having delibe- 
rately weighed the evidence before it, 
finds the prisoner guilty of the charges 
exhibited agaiust him, and sentences him 
to be cashiered. 

The Court at the same time begs 
strongly to recommend him to the mercy 
of his Excellency thcComniander-in-Chief. 

Approved and Confirmed. 

(Signed) Moira. 

The Commauder-in-Chief agrees ful- 
ly in the consideration, (apparent on 
the proceedings) which have induced the 
Court to intercede for lenity in this case. 
— The sentence is accordingly remitted ; 
but, as it would be unsafe, that Hospital 
Patients should be left to the treatment of 
a person subject to sudden aberrations of 
mind, the. Commander-jn-Chief will 
make an application to the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Ckinncll, for putting Mr. Comp- 
ton on the pension list. 

By command, (Signed) C. J. Doyle. 

Lieut. Col. M. S. 

Assist.-Surg. Compton, is to be releas- 
ed from arrest on the publication of this 
Order at Barrackpore. 

Jas. Nicol, 

Act. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 

The price of saltpetre is said to have 
risen so high as nine rupees a mannd 
within the last two or three days, in con- 
sequence of the immense purchases by 
Americans and Portuguese, the Supreme 
Government haring taken off the restric- 
tion which prevented the exportation by 
sea of that article e.xcept on vessels be- 
longing to British subjects, in favour of 


America and Portugal ; and it is expected 
that the indulgence will be generally ex- 
tended to all foreigners. The restrictions 
against the exportation of saltpetre to 
China remain in force. 

The following extract from a letter, 
communicating the loss of the ship Bri- 
tish Hero, from England, and last from 
Madras, contains the particulars of that 
disastrous event. 

“ Chittagong, Nov. 10, 1816. — From 
the time we left Madras to the day of the 
fatal accident, we had nncommon fine 
weather with light variable winds, chiefly 
N.E. From the 31st of October we con- 
tinued sailing along shore, taking advan- 
tage of the land and sea breezes, and with 
the assistance of the currents gained fast 
to the northward. At noon on the 3d of 
November were in lat. 19 ® 29’ N. the 
weathernmost of the Broken Islands bear- 
ing N. 6 W. § W. the extremes to the 
southward S. J E. off shore about nine 
leagues. About noon the sea breeze com- 
menced, when we stood to the northward, 
supposing from the Directory, and the 
various charts on board , that there were 
not any dangers near us. At half-past six, 
p. M. going at the rate of four knots au 
hour, fine clear weather and smooth 
water ; the wesUrnmost of the Broken 
Islands then bearing N. W. 6 N. middle 
Island North — nearest distance 7 miles ; 
the extremes to the southward S. E. 6 S. 
distance from the main land about 20 
miles, sounded, no ground, 3 fathoms ; 
turned the hands up to put the ship about, 
when in the act of putting the helm down 
she struck abaft upon a sunken rock, and 
instantly shipped the rudder. The shock 
was so slight, that at the moment we did 
not conceive she had sustained any seri- 
ous damage, but to my surprise, on sound- 
ing the well, found four feet water. All 
hands were instantly at the pumps, but 
in half an hour she gained upon us three 
feet. A little after seven I went down into 
the magazine, and found the water gush- 
ing in very fast from the heel of the stern- 
post, and there being then eight feet water 
in the hold, hoisted out the launch, and 
made every preparation for leaving the 
ship, finding no hopes of keeping her 
afloat long. At eight lowered down all 
the boats, observing her to be gradually 
sinking, and at ten quitted the ship, the 
water being then up to her cabin deck, 
kept close to her^ and at midnight had the 
mortification of seeing her go down in 
about eighteen fathoms water, distance 
about fourteen miles, as near as cimun- 
stances would admit of our judging, fium 
the main land. We immediatHy deter- 
mined on making the best of our way for 
this place, with only a small quantity of 
bread and a little water, which subsisted 
us from the 3d to the 9th. — I am sorry to 
say the Gig is not yet arrived ; — she sc- 
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parated on the evening of the 5th ; but as 
she is well manned and armed, I am in 
hopes of seeing her to-morrow, unless 
they have landed on the Aracan coa^t. To 
Dr. McCrae and other European inhabi* 
tants of this place, myself ^md passengers 
and crew must ever be grateful for their 
hospitality and readiness to render us 
every assistance and comfort our unfor- 
tunate situation could require. — Ind. Gaz, 

Calcutta GazPtte, Jan,2f 1817. — The 
whole unfortunate persons cast away on 
the island of Prepans have now reach- 
ed town. The officers and men of his 
Majesty’s 78th, are jn a much better con- 
ditiou than could have been pre-supposed 
from looking to the privations which they 
have undergone. Seven or eight casual- 
ties occurred on board the Nearchus and 
George ; chiefly from the debilitating ef- 
fects of cold on the worn out frames of 
did soldiers ; and from the shock caused 
by a sudden change from want to compa- 
rative plenty. We are however glad to 
hear, that among the survivors, the sick 
list is far from numerous. Having been 
disappaiuted in the expectations which we 
entertained, of obtaining a connected and 
detailed narrative of tiie sufferings of this 
detachment, during its dreary sojourn on 
this desert spot, and of the means by 
which it so long contrived to support ex- 
istence, we must be contented with pre- 
senting to our readers the few circum- 
stances which we have been able to pick 
up dr.ring casual conversations. When 
the party landed, a bag and a half of rice 
made up tiie whole stock of their provi- 
sions. it was clear that this would go no 
long way to feed above a hundred and six- 
ty persons. Memiures weretherefore^oou 
taken for exploriug the island, and disco- 
vering its natural products. The party 
sent interior returned in three days, wd 
brought the welcome tidings of its having 
found a more healthy place of encamp- 
ment, abounding in much purer water 
than any yet procured. Thither the whole 
of the Europeans repaired. The lascars 
and other natives however, fonned a dis- 
tinct colony ; and as afterwards appeared, 
fared better than their late companions, 
having accidentally fallen in with a part 
of the shore., to wbicli numbers of turtle 
resorted. The eggs of these animals af- 
forded them a s^e and excellent repast. 
The Europeans less fortunate, at first had 
no other means of support than shell-fish, 
jungle berries, and a species of large rat, 
which burrowed near the shore. These 
were killed in the following manner. Du- 
ring the moon light nights, when they used 
to resort to the sea side in search of food 
they were knocked down on thfe sand by 
parties, who silently lay iu waitfor them. 
As time aliped on, new resources suggest- 
ed themselves. Of these the most produc- 


tive was a weir, or inclosure formed of 
two walls with a centrical wattled work, 
for catching fish. The fish came in with 
the tide, and were left against the walls 
of the weir as the water ebbed. This 
scheme did not prove very’ successful ex- 
cept during the spring tides. The men 
encourage^ by the cheering example of 
their oncers, whom they saw sharing 
w'ithout murmur all their hardships, kept 
up their spirits wonderfully, and patient- 
ly waited for tliat relief which they hoped 
must soon come to their aid. The bit- 
terest part of their sufferings consisted iu 
the repeated disappointment of their 
hopes. More than once a ship hove in 
sight, and after getting so close to the 
shore, that her crew could be plainly per- 
ceived ou the deck, again stood out for 
sea ; as if in mockery of the poor meu 
whose eyes were eagerly bent to her for 
deliverance. In one rase they followed 
the vessel during the whole day as she 
coasted the island ; and when exhattsted 
by fatigue were at length forced by the ap- 
proach of night to give up the vain pur- 
suit. At another time a ship sent off a 
boat, which came so near to the land, 
that she seemed as if almost entering one 
of its creeks, and then without apparent 
cause suddenly dashed into deep water. 
It Is difficult to account for these repeated 
disappointments on any other supposition, 
than that the crews of nhe vessels felt 
alarmed at the red coats, and other mili- 
tary shew of the Highlanders. At last the 
Nautilus appeared, and fortunately put a 
period to the distress of the sufferers 
when want, disappointment, and de- 
jection, had equally exhausted their minds 
and bodies, and produced an unspeakable 
degree of depression. 

We formerly said, that the wide range 
of the epidemic precluded the possibility 
of its being originally referred to any pure- 
ly local causes. Neither can the crowd- 
ing together of the troops be supposed 
mainly to assist its operations. For not 
alone the soldiers and their families— who 
from being promiscuously huddled toge- 
ther, would be must liable to infection 
if any such existed were subject to the dis- 
ease, but persons of every rank indiscrimi- 
nately, civilians and officers, fixed residents 
at the stations, and mere casual visitors have 
suffered. In one case a gentleman and bis 
wife arrived the one day in perf^t health 
at Cawnpore, and next morning they were 
both on a sick bed. Thus it has b^n in 
almost every family ; and al^ough among 
the higher classes the deaths have not 
been very numerous, the suffering has 
been great and distressing. At Allaha- 
bad, the mortality has not been so great. 
The troops have removed flt>m the Fort 
to teats pltcbed in a tope, in a healthy 
situation three miles distant ; a measure, 
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Of winch tlip good effects were very soon 
apparent in the check given to rhe di>ea:ie. 
The number ot' sick in the battalion com- 
posed of dank companie' wa^ in the mid- 
ale of this month nearly tv\o Iian.hcd. 
Up to the 19r!i inst. the dtaih-' had been 
twenty-one. Both at Cawnpore and this 
station, the fever is a remittent of a very 
violent type, frequently nmiiiug its course 
in three or four days ; and producing a 
■ deep yellow suffusion of the skin, as in 
the yellow fever of North America and the 
West Indies. We sincerely hope tliat the 
cold season, which is now rapidly steal- 
ing on, will, by restoring the air to its usu- 
al wholesome condition, re-establish tlie 
health of the troops. 

On Saturday last an 'nformation exhi- 
bited by the Airorue} General for the pur- 
pose of establishing a ciiajity, directed by 
will of tlie late Major-General Claude 
Martin, heard before the Supreme 
Com till it.s equitable jurisdiction. The 
testator by his will had directed that a 
charitable institution for the good of the 
town of Calcutta, should be canied into 
Effect by Government or the Supreme 
Court j and had appioprlated, iu the fiist 
instance, two lacs of rupees for that pur- 
pose. A further sum of one hundred and 
fffty thousand rupees was also directed to 
be paid for the same pmposc, if sufficient 
should remain, after proridiug for i)en- 
sions and other charitable establishments 
at Lucknow, Lyons and Cliandernugore. 
A seeming di>ctetion was left by the will, 
iu respect to the precise nature ot the In- 
stitution to be established at Calcutta; 
but, ill as mu^h as it appeared by the 
ivhole tenor of the instrument that a 
school was the object contemplated by the 
testator, and which he desired should be 
called “ La Martin ier,” the court by 
its decree, diiected that the chanty should 
be establislied, as conformable as possible, 
to the intentions of the testator; and 
schemes are to be laid before the master 
for carrying the institution into effect. 
The schools will provide for the education 
of poor children of both sexes, and for 
their marriage and advancement in life ; 
and the special directions in the will for 
commemorating the name of the founder 
of this charity will be attended to, in tlie 
scheme which may be adopted. — Oc(, 31, 
1816. 

On the night of Wednesday the 24lb of 
Sept, a set of jewels, amounting in value 
to nearly fifteen thousand rupees, was 
stolen from the house of General Stafford, 
in Garden Reach, by a female sweeper, 
named Luchmiiu. The mode in which 
the thief was discoveied is singular, as 
jihewing how little is required to awaken 
the suspicions of vigilant polico, and of 
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what slender eviik'iicc if may fiequenrly 
avail itself to the accomplishment of the 
ends of public justice. It appeals that 
the thief, fearing discovery, had lett tlie 
ii^ual hiuhv\ay lo.id, aiul tal:en to some 
iiM>Lieh she was ob-erved by a 
w'oman named Ti.emnee. iSu>picion be- 
iu.'’ created :ii this woinan’> mind, by the 
oddne''5 of tlli^ piuccediim, '‘liecouiinuni- 
cated informatiun of the ejiciun''rance to 
Glioolam bhag, the Ividdeipure Daroiah ; 
two burkuudauzas were soon dispatched 
after hei, and slie wa.- seemed and carried 
to the Thana. The jewels w’ere found on 
searching her petlicoits. She will be 
committed for trial. This is not the only 
instance of clepiedation of recent occur- 
rence in the same nekdibourhood. A 
daring attempt v\as some time ago made 
to carry off in tlie dead of the night, a 
lustre from the drawing loom of a gen- 
tleman’s inhabited owelling liouse. The 
ruffians ciiinbeil up the w all of the house 
by the conductor of electricity, entered 
the hall, and having pl.iced a table in its 
centre and mounted it, commenced deli- 
berately taking tile chandelier to piec'es, 
and packing it in baskets. They bad well 
advanced in their work, when a detached 
piece fell, and by its crash awoke the ser- 
vants, sleeping below. Before they could 
reach the place, the villains had abscond- 
ed. An old link-boy of the family, le- 
cently turned off, is suspected of having 
planned the robbery. 


SUPREME COURT. 

On Monday and Tuesday last the 
Court was occupied with the trial of 
Captain George Biock and Mr. Ale-vandcr 
Daiisick Rattray. 

'llic inriictment stated, that on the 
iJbth Febiuaiy, 1816, Edward Bright- 
luaii, John De Cruz, G. Tyler, and J. 
Cooke underwrote a policy of Insurance 
on the brig Helen for 30,000 rupees, 
on a voyage from Calcutta to all the 
ports and places within the limits of 
the Company’s trade, for six months 
from noon of the 26th February, until 
noon of the 26th August then next fol- 
lowing. 

That the defendant George Brock, be- 
ing :ind acting as master of the said brig, 
on board thejeof, and A. D. Rattray be- 
ing an officer on board the said brig,— 
they. Brock and Ratlray, being respec- 
tively subjects of the King— on the 8th 
July* 1.816, with force and arms on the 
high seas, and on the Admiralty jurisdic- 
tion of the said Court, about fifty leagues 
from Prince of Wales* Island, did wick- 
edly, wilfully and maliciously attempt to 
make a hole in and through the said brig, 
with the wicked and sudicieus intention 
thereby, tken and there, feloniously and 
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wilfully, against the statute, to sink and 
•iestidy.the said briu, with intent thereby, 
wilfully and maliciously to prejudice the 
said underwriters. 

The Honorable the Chief Justice, hav- 
ing summed up the evidence in an able 
and per>piciions nimner, and liaviug 
commented on the nature and bearinus 
of the testimony adduced, the Jury 
brought in a verdict for both the Defend- 
ants of Not Guilty. 

An army of 10,000 Chinese, it appears, 
had actually advanced against Nepaul ; 
the latest intelligence from Karmanduo, 
however, asserts that they have broken 
up camp, and retired into their own pro- 
vinces. 

Bheem Singh remains at the head of af- 
fairs in Nfpal. Haja Raj Indra Bik- 
ram Sah Bahadur Shiim&liir Sing, the 
young king, was invented on the 8th of 
December. 

Oct. 18.— The nature and extent of 
the acromraodution allowed to Buropean 
officers byilie Geneial Orders oi Govern- 
ment of tile 29tli Dec, IHI.), liaviug been 
in some CH^es mi^umier.'otood. His excel- 
lency the Ri^ht Honorable the Governor 
General in Council, uoiides for the in- 
formation 0 ^ the Army, that Kuropean 
Officers wi>lung to remit money inun 
one part of the country to another, are, 
under the provisions of that regulation, 
to receive bills from the Residents ot Delhi 
and Lucknow, from tlie Collectors of Re- 
venue, and from the Deputy Pa> masters, 
as the case may be, only for such sums as 
may be actually deposited by them i*; their 
Treasuries, or for such sums as may be 
at the moment payable to the Kuropean 
Officers in question. 

Fort fFUliam, Noo. 1, 1^16. — His 
Excellency the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor General in Council having had 
under his consideration the subject of 
establishing one general rate of Exchange 
to be obseived in adjusting payments 
made at one Presidency, on account of 
another; and the rate of exchange fixed 
by the General Orders of the Govern- 
ment of the 6th July, 18I2, for the ad- 
justment of payments made at this Pre- 
sidency to officers belonging to the esta- 
blishments of Fort St. George or Bom- 
bay, viz. Arcot or Bombay Rupees 350, 
to Sicca Rnpees 325, appearing to unite 
with great simplicity in calculation, such 
a degree of accuracy, as to leave no ade- 
quate ground of objection to its adoption, 
whether considered in relation to the con- 
cerns of Government or of individuals, 
and on the whole to be greatly preferable to 
%ny other rate of exchange wliich has been 
suggested; his Lordship in Council has been 
pleased to determine that the above rate 
of exchange shall be ajiqilied to all pay- 


ments made at this Presidency on ac- 
count of either of the other Presidencies; 
with exception to payments on account of 
his Majesty’s Nary iu India, and to the 
pay ot the troops of one Presidency on 
actual >ervice at either of the others, 
which will be regulated as heretofore. 

The adoption of the same measure at 
the Presidencies of Foit St. George and 
Bombay will be recommended by his Ex- 
cellency in Council to the Governments of 
those Presidencies respectively. 

Fort iVilHom, Oct. 18, 1816. — ^The 
Bight Honorable the Governor General 
ill Council is pleased to resolve that tlie 
same rules whicli regulate the grant of 
full or half batta, and full or half tent al- 
lowance to commissioned officers attached 
to European corps, at the different posts 
and stations under this Presidency, shall 
be considered applicable to conductors of 
ordnance. 

On t!»e 4th of Xov. the two Malays 
convicted of the murder of Capt. Matson 
snfiered the awful sentence of the law on 
board a sloop, opposite the old Fort 
Ghaut. 

On the 15th Nov. was published an 
Address from the Managers and Visitors 
of the Belfa.'^t Academical Institution, to 
the Briti>h and Irish Residents iu lu- 
di.i. Subscriptions are received by Mess. 
Alexander, and Co. 

Meerut w as visited by a dreadful l.all 
storm on the 9th November. 

On the 1st September, the new Portu- 
guese Protestant Ciiapel at Columbo was 
consecrated. The ceremony was attemU 
ed by the Governor and most of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. 

On the 30th November, the Anniver- 
sarv' i>f St. Andrew was celebrated. 

Sale prices of European and Staple 
Goods, at the Import Warehouse, 1st and 
2d of Nov. 1816:— 

Manufactured Copper, 


Sheathing 

16 ^ 



Do. .... 




Do. .... 

20 * 



Do. .. .. 

22 

^ per ,) 1 

0 0 

Do. .. .. 

24 



Do. .... 

26 

49 

0 0 

Thick 

73 

43 

0 0 

Do 

90 

49 

0 0 

Coln^e for Bengal 

73 

45 

0 0 

Copper Bolts 


50 

0 0 

Do. Nails 




Do. Sheathing 




Do, Do. 

IS ; 

y 50 

•0 0 

Do. Do. 

n| 



Wood Do. 

j 



Battery and Brass Copper 



Brass 

, , 

41 

8 1 

Lead in Pigs . . . . 


12 

4 (1 

Iron (Swedish fiat bars) 

J 

8 0 
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Do. (Sq. rod in bundles) 5 0 0 

Do. (Nail rod do. 4 14 0 

Board Cloth, fine medley 
Town Scarlet, per yard 14 0 3 

Broad Cloth, fine, 

Saxon Green 7 8 0 

Cavalry Grey 8 0 0 

Broad Cloth, fine. 

Yellow 4 40 

Broad Cloth, Aurora . . . . 4 6 0 

Broad Cloth, Ordinary, 

Blue 3 90 

Crimson 3 8 0 

Emerald Green 3 10 0 

Saxon Green 4 0 0 

Lacca 2 80 

Yellow 3 8 0 

Ladies Cloth, 

Black 900 

French Grey 8 4 0 

Kerseymere, 

Drab, Corded 3 12 0 

Stone colour 3 12 0 

Embossed Cloth . . . . 2 8 0 

Narrow P '’pets, Fine, 

Scarlet per piece . , . . 36 8 0 

Narrow Purpets, Ordinary, 

Blue 22 8 0 

Shawls and Scarfs, 

Persian Scarfs 47 0 0 

Ironmongers’ Ware, 

Brass cover plate Locks, 8 inch. 10 0 0 
Do. - 8 1? 0 


MILITAaY PROMOTIONS. 

18th Beg. Native Infantry.— Senior 
Ensign James Paterson, to be Lieutenant 
from the 6th of October, 1816, vice 
Bayley deceased. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable 
the Governor General in Council is pleased 
to appoint Ensign Wilton of Engineers, 
to survey that portion of the Rungpoie 
District, w'hich is situated to the east- 
ward of the Burrampooter River, and 
such parts of the country inhabited by 
the Garrow tribes as may be accessible.. 

Lieutenant George Arnold of the 2d 
reg. of Native Cavalry, to the vacant si- 
tuation of Fort Adjutant and Barrack 
Master at Agra, vice Captain Phipps, 
to be Superintendant of Civil and Military 
Buildings in the Lower Provinces. 

Oct. 22, 1816.— The Governor General 
in Council was pleased in the Political 
Department, under date 12th inst. to ap- 
point Lieut. Salmon,. Adjutant to the 2d 
Batt. 18th Reg. of N. I. to command 
Lieut. Col. Bradshaw’s Escort, in the 
room of Lieut. Boileau. 

Major T. Anbury of Engineers, to be 
GarriMn Engineer and Executive Officer 
at Delhi. 

FURLOUGHS TO EURCPE. 

13tt Dec.— Lieut. R. P. Pelly, 2d N. I. 

Mr. Surgeon 1. Wilson, of the Rung- 
poor fctcal Batt. 


ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 
November, 1816. 

Mr. Peter Millar. — -Administrator, D. 
Hcming, Esq. Registrar. 

Major W. Millingcham. — -Administra- 
tor, D. Hemiiig, Esq. Registiar. 

Mr. Charles Frank Wroughton, Admi- 
nistrator, D. Heniing, Esq. Registrar. 

Capt. N, Lechatt. — Executor, Capt. W. 
A. Bailey, of the American ship Horatio. 

Mr. Thomas Chailes. — Administrator, 
D. Homing, E.sq. Registrar. 

Mr. W. Henry Baiiibridge. — Adminis- 
trator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Henry Haiway. — Executor, Mr. W. 
Hall. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Amvalt- 

Roscoe, Bean. Nor, 22, Liverpool. 

Netler, Theaker, 26 , London. 

Richaids. Me Clare, 28 , Liverpool. 

Departures. 

Lord Casilereagl), Duiant, China. 

Albion. Tisher, fngland. 

Hamilton, Greenough* Portsmouth. 

Kirk Ella, Dipnall, London, 

Northumbrian, Lawson, Ditto. 

Albion, OUver, England. 

Caledonia. Roberts, London. 

Lady Lttshington, Corling, Ditto, 

ftfarq.ofAoglesea, Moorson, Ditto, 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 24th. Mrs. F. L. Barber. Of a daughter. 

99th. Lady of Lieutenant Colonel Weguelan, 
Commissary Cxeiierd), of a son. 

24th. Lady of Lieutenant Reynolds, ist Bat* 
lalion, 9d Regiment, N. I. of a daughter. 

28th. Mrs. Ebenezer Thompson, of a son. 

23. Mrs. Hermina Caroline Rice, of a son. 

28. Lady of Joseph Gonsaltes, Esq, of a daiieU- 
ter. 

16. Mrs. Caroline Baker, of a son. 

3d. Lady of John Snum, £»q. of the Civil 
Service, of a sfin. 

16. Lady of Capt. W, C. Faiihfui Commandant 
of 1 st Grenadier Battalion, oi a daughter. 

13. Lady of Capt A. C. Baumgardt, of the ship 
Emnia, of a daughter. 

16. Lady of James Henry Crawford, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

I. Lady Elizabeth Richardson, of a son. 

12. Mrs. £. W. Lowrie, of a son. 

S^t. 25. Lady of John Bird, Esq, of a son. 

Not. 97. Lady of iieutenant W, Playfair, 8tb 
Reg. N. I. Superintendent of Military Roads, of 
a dauKhter. 

29. Lady of Captain John Beam, of the ship 
Harnett, of a son. 

99. Mrs. G, Gill, of a daughter. 

93. Mrs. Edward d’Cruz. of a son. 

13. Lady of Capt. J. Nesbitt, 3d N, I. of a son. 

14. The Lady of Edward Watson, Esq. of the 

Chrii Service, of a son. r 

15. Mrs. Rogers, of a son the infant died the 
same day. 

17. At Chinsurah, the Lady of Dr. Vos, of a son. 

Oct. 96. Mrs. Edmonds, of a son. 

Nov. 13. At Sheherghariy, the Lady of George 
Playfair, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Rarogurb, of a 
son. 

Oct. 98. At Gray, the Lady of Abercromby Dick, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

Marriages. 

Oct. 95. Ensign C. 1. Crane* of tbe4ihN. I. 
to Miss Sophia Atbanass. 

Mr. A. Flemtiig to Miss Charlotte White. 

Mr. M. Augier to Mist 1. E. Dufoor. 

Mr. Peter Snuth to Miss. Elizabeth Baker. 

Nov. e. Mr. Smith to MUs Helen Mackenzie. 
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Oct q. William Henry Abbot, Esq. to Lucy 
Maria Waits, 

Not. 20. W. Nepean, son of Sir Evan Nepean, 
Bart, to Miss M. H. Becher, eldest daughter 
of Capt. Becher. 

Dec. 9. J, H. Barlow, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
to MissE. Robertson. 

Nov. 20. The Rev. Mr. Robert May to Miss 
Elizabeth Balfour. 

M. Mr. Thomas Swtnden to Miss Anna Maria 
Ramsay. 

16. Mr. Francis Roberts, jun. to Miss Ann 
Barose. 

16. Mr. Charles Martin to Miss Anna Maria 
Vallente, 

DEATHS, 

1st Nov. Hercules Scott, Esq. of the firm of 
Messrs. Jas. Scott and Co, ^ 

27th Oct. Thomas Charles, Esq, M. D. Assist* 
ant Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment, aged 
21 years. 

28th Sept. Capt. M. B. Laing, of the Ship Lord 
Castlereagh, aged 33 years, 

32il July. By accidentally falling overboard, 
from the Phillippa, on his return from England 
to his father, Master Samuel Hutteman, ag^ 
16 years. 

28th Oct. Mr. Johnson Viellet, indigo planter, 
aged 46. 

Infant son of Ebenezer Thompson.Bsq. 

James Charles Easterbrook, Esq. late Chief 
Officer of the Ship Barroza. 

Capt, N. Beale, aged 40. 

2d Nov. Mre. Susannah Mayr.ars. 

Mr. Walter Brady, Assistant at the Hon. Com* 
pany’s Botanic Garden. 

Frances, the infant daughter of J. Gilmore, Esq. 
ath. Lady Catchick, aged S8. 

7th, Mr. EUingwood, Officer of an American 
Ship, 

10th. Saurltz Pay, Esq. Civil Servant of Hia 
Danish Majesty at Serampore. 
istb Oct. Capt. N. Hitchiitgs. 

Lieut. Col. Bolton Mainwanng, of I6th. N. I. 
Cant. Richard Higsott. 

26th Dec. Ladv of C. Burton, Esq. 

I7ih Nov. At 'Cawnpoor, the lady of Capt, J, 
Mating, Deputy Paymaster at that station. 

2lst "ept. In the army at Jaula, after a few days 
illness, Lieut. U. Farslow, of the 2d Batt. 6ih. 
Kliment. 

ist Nov. «*->■ Grandison, aged 4 years and 2 
months, son of F. Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, 

At Dinapoor, of the fever. Ensign J. Dickons, 
H. M. 24th foot. 

I9tb. On board H. C, shi^ Astell, John, second 
son of Aaron Chapman, J^. 

9d Amil. On board H. C. ship, Earl Balcarras, 
Robert, son of Rev, B. Jones, D. D. 

On the SOth September last, on board the Maiy 
Ann Transport, on his return from Java to 
Bengal, Capt, R. Cock, Com, the left Wine 
L. I. Batt. Ben. Vol. 

Lately, at Futtyghur, Lieutenant Charles Web- 
ster, of the 2d Battalion 6th Regiment Native 
Infantry. 

On the 18th November, Mrs. Anna Dias-* 
aged 36. 

At sea, on the 19th September, after a few days 
illness, Captain Hawkey, of the ship Barroas, 
sincerely and unfeignedly regretted by every 
one thqt knew liim. 

At Delhi, on the 26th September, Christopher 
Childs, Esq. Assistant Surgeon,— much esteem- 
ed and universally regietted. 

At Allahabad, on the ist December, Grandisoii, 
aged 4 years and 2 months. Son of Fiancis 
Hawkins, Esq, of the Civil Service. 

At fierhampore, on the 3d December, Master 
George Edward Bunny.-^aged 17. 


MADRAS. 

Private letters from Madras bring the 
most melancholy acooants of the atroci* 
ties of the Pindaris. Lieutenant Keighley 
ot the 3d Madras cavalry, was taken on his 
way from Hydrabad by a band of these 


marauders, who burnt the unfortunate 
officer i n his cot, to which he was confined 
by illness, and from which he was unable 
to rise ; they executed the horrid barba* 
rity by placing under him bags steeped in 
oil. The district of Ganjam has been laid 
desolate, and every speties of cruelty and 
plunder practised by these hitherto suc- 
cessful invaders. 'Fhe measure of ap- 
pointing Sibundi or revenue corps was 
abandoned by the Madras government, 
which have armed the Peons. 

Lieut. Bolton of the infantry is reported 
to have fallen by treachery in an enter- 
prize against the Pindaris. 


BIRTHS. 

At the Presidency, on the 24th November, the 
Lady r>f J. H. D. Ogilvie, Esq. of the Honour* 
**.*r r;*;! 5 111,. , , r nn. 

4; V 1; . "I 1} , >;|i s< » , h « tbeLady 

i !i » t . if .1 i! -i^, I'cr. 

At Kurnool, on the morning of the 6tb Novem- 
ber, the Lady of Lieutenant G. Stott, 2d Batt, 
9th Regt. N. T. of a son. 

Jan. 4. Ladv of A. Flower, Esq. ofa daughter. 

Dec. 3j. Mrs. W. Stewart, ofa son. 

Jan. 8. Lady of Major E. P. Stevenson, of a ton, 

6. Mrs. Lord, of Nellore, of a daughter. 

14. Ladv of Capt. Rundall, Deputy Military 
Auditor General, ofa son. 

At the Presidency, on the morning of the Sth 
Jan. the Lady of Major George Keates, ofa son. 

16. AtKilpauic, the Lady of Capt.Ormsby, ofa 
daughter. 

19. Lady of W. Scott, Esq. of a daughter. 

Sept. 15. Lady of Wm Brown, Esq, of a son. 

26. Hon. Mrs. T. Harris, of a daughter. 

10. Lady of Lucy Gray Ford, Esq. of a daughter. 

19. Mrs. Louisa Aimee Sladen of a son. 

so. Lady of Capt. Trewman, of a daughter. 

Oct. 1. Lady ofW. Atkinson, Esq', of a daughter. 

Sept. IS. Lady of George Parke, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 7. Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Podmore, of a 
daughter. 

6. Lady of James Taylor, Esq. of a ton. 

11. Lady of Henry Oaks, Esq. of a son. 

Jan, 8. Lady.of Major E. P, Stephenson, 2d Batt. 
26th Rest, of a daughter. 

Dec. 27. Lady of Capt. C. A. Walker, i Batt. 
8th Regt. N. 1. of a daug^htcr, 

Jan. 8. Lady of Licut-Col, J, Welsh, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. «9. At PoonuailBe, Lady of Lieut. CrOM, of 
a son. 

Jan. 8. Lady Anaabelln M acleod, of a daughter. 

6. At Cannanore, Lady of James Wyse, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Hyderabad, on the iSth November, Henry 
Ihisseil, Esq. to Miss M. Clotilde Mottet, 

Lately at Quilon, Capt. Hargrave to Mi«s Nixon. 

27th Jan. Capt. John Mayne 10 Mrs. Whyte. 

Lately at Kanam. Mr. F. Gooan to Miss Reinne. 

2d Jan. Lieut. Hen^ Smith, Fort Adjutant of 
Masuhpatam, to Miss Frances Watson. 

Jan.i. The Rev. W. Malkm to Miss Toller, 
eldest daughter of Sir S. Toller, Advocatc-Oen. 

Jan. II. G. Stratton, Esq. to Anne, eldest 
daughter of T. Lewis, Esq. of Baling, Mi^e* 
sex. 

2» At Masulipatam, Lieut. H. Smith, Fort A4|«* 
tant of Masulipatam to Miss F. Watson* 

Dec. 11. Lieut. Bond, Artillery, to Mrs. A. 
Mackav, widow of the late Ctqit. Mackay, Hon. 
Company's Service. 

Nov. 29. Lieut. H. R. Klug, 19th N. I. to Miss 
H. A. King. 

Oct. 5. John Dent, Esq. to Miss Emily Jane 
Buketts. 

9. Rev. H. C. ^nks to Mrs. C. A. I. Johnston. 

9. James B^ie Pender, Eiq. Surgeon, to Mtss 
Maria Rosalie Boyd, 
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DEATHS. 

On the «5th November, Francis David, the Infant 
Son of Mr. David Ro-ss. 

<;hTlmrsday last, the o'lth November, Mrs. S.arah 
Rjss, the wife of Mr. David Ross, after a short 
and -levere illness, winch she b »re with Christian 
fortitude anti reiiirnat'on — deeply rrgrett- d by 
her relations and friends. 

?th Jan. At the Presirlency, Mrs. Theodora 
V'lrginia De Unlla, aged 17- 

5th. a; Pondicherry, Charles Faare, Esq. aged 

18th Dec. At Baiswarrah, near CondapiUy, Ma- 
lor C. Saltwell, aged ss. 

idth Nov. Lieut Avery Trueman, of 1st batt. 
16th regiment of P. L. I. 

'2id Jan. Deputy Commissary Barlow, of the 
Rocket brigade. 

I8th. At Cannanore, the infant daughter of Jas. 
VVyse, E-q. 

2fith Dtc. At Pangalore, Lieut. <’ol, Robbins, 
H. M. 69fh regiment. 

aih Jan. Paulina Ch, Nixon, wife of Major 
Nixon^ AriiHer\. 

At Vipery, at the house of Mr. John Foib s, Mr. 
Jacob Daniel Klein, ag^d i=> tears, b months 
and 9 davs, the only «.in ol the late Rev. Ch. 
Daniel Klein, of tlieTianqnebar Mi'^sion. 

14th Jail. At the limi e of Mr. George Robeit- 
son, St. Tliomd, Mrs. Justina Qmcklv. the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr, Nicolas Cabau, aged 
about 40. 

I6th. At Lord Clive’s Canal, Nicolas Adam, 
aged ^j. 

18th Oct. Lieut. F. A. Prescof, of the I3th 
T'g ment Madras Native Infaiurj. 

30th Sept Rev* Frederick White, Ute Chaplain 
to the Flag Slnp on the Madras Station. 

09th. Mrs. Louisa Aimee Sladtn. 

Mr. VVilcocWe, late Purser of the Coromandel. 

.3d Oct Captain- Thomas Hnd'On. 

8Ui. Lieut. Hervey, of the 2d batt. 20ih regt. 


BOMBAY. 

The Sultan of Muscat has a.ssein- 
bled all the Arab tribes, and is iu per.son 
gone to take Bahreibn, he has lieen se- 
verely beaten by some Wahabce horse; 
but is resolved to renew the attack, al- 
tliougii he, and all Iiis party, were obliged 
to fly to their boats, &c. 

VICE ADMIRALTY COURT. 

Instance Side. Ship Ernaad. 

On Sat. Nov. 30th. Mr. Stavely was heard 
at a considerable length on behalf of the 
captors and prajed for a decree of con- 
demnation against the ship on the follow- 
ing points. 

Ut. For sailing without register or cer- 
tificate of registry. 

2d. For exporting from Bombay to 
Calcutta, English piece goods. 

3d. For exporting from Calcutta to 
Bombay, sugars without having given 
bond. 

4th. For fraudulent conduct in themas- 
(cr, in trading without licence or port 
clearance. 

On Tuesday tlie Court was occupied in 
hearing the arguments of the Advocate- 
General, on behalf of the hou. Com- 
pany as owners of the ship Ernaad, and 
of Mr. Stavely in reply ; we regret ex- 
ceedingly that we are unaWe to give to 
day any accurate report of the arguments, 
used by the learned counsel on each side 
ts this most important suit— but we hope 


CJuly, 

we shall be able to do so in our next pub ■ 
lication : the Court adjourned till Thurs- 
day w'hcn the Judge said, that with re- 
spect to the tir-^t point, the sailing with- 
out a register or certificate of reifistry, — 
he thought that the vessel was not liable 
to the penaltie-^ imposed by the regis- 
ter acts, l)eclu^e that at tlie time the 
ship was detained by Capt. O’Brien, she 
could not have complied with the former 
register act.s, there being in India no offi- 
ceis of the description pointed out by the 
legislatuie to carry them into execution 
it had been so decided at home by the 
King in council upon appeal from Madras 
in a ca'^e in which the Judge said he had 
been coun.«et there, revering the judn- 
ment below ; the la.st act of the 55 Geo. 
3d making provisions for carrying into 
effect in India the acts of the 26, 27, 34. 
Geo. HI. was not known there, at the 
time the ship sailed from Calcutta, not 
at the time of her being seized near 
Bombay; that statute took away all 
doubt as to the jioint ; but if it was 
thought to be a case requiring legislative 
interposition, tiiis was sufficient to justi- 
fy the measure. VVith regard to the 
second and tliird points, the Judge said 
be continued to be clearly of opinion, that 
the importing of Europe goods into Cat- 
culta, otlierwise than coming rf/reef from 
the mother country ; and ahothe export- 
porting from Calcutta of sugars, withont 
having given bond to carry them to some 
other of his Majesty’s English plantations 
or to Eng'and, Ireland, Wales, or Bei- 
wick, were breaches of the .statutes 15 
Car. 2. C. 7. and 12 Car. 2. C. 18. which 
would subject the ship to condemnation ; 
but, as the importing of Europe pioduce 
into Calcutta, and the exporting of Sngav 
from Odcutra ithoiu having fiist given 
bond, weie oflences committed at Cal- 
cutta, and as the 12 Car. 2. C. 18. direct- 
ed suits for breaches of that statute to 
be brought iu any court of record, and 15 
Car.2.C. 7. in any of his Majesty’s courts 
in the lands, islands, colonies, plauta- 
tiODS, territories or places where the of- 
fence was committed or in any court of 
record iu England; he had doubts whe- 
ther he had any jurisdiction upon these 
points over this ship in the Vice Admiral- 
ty Court at Bombay on the instance side. 
He said that the doubt had struck him 
when preparing the decree, and he wdshed 
to hear Mr. Stavely on the subject. Mr. 
Stavely, for tlie captors, not being pre- 
pared to go into this point, the Judge di- 
rected the cause to stand over for further 
hearing on Wednesday, on argument as to 
the jurisdiction, and also, if nerassar}', 
as to the fourth poiut, as to which he h^ 
before stopped thecouacilfor the captors, 
having no doubt of the merits of the 2d 
and 3d pmotSiaad haiiQg at that time 
not perceived the difficulty as to the ju- 
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risilictioti — the original ground of seizure, 
as to the want of certificate, being clearly 
within the jurisdiction, if that objection 
had been applicable to sliips built in 
India. 

The Chaplains attached to the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, have been stationed ac- 
cording to the following geographical ar- 
rangement. 

The Rev. N, Wade at St. Tliomas’s 
Church Bombay. 

Rev. H. Davies, at Colabah andTannah. 
Rev. T. Carr, at Surat. 

J. Rawiins, atKaira. 

Thomas Robinson at Seroor and Poona. 

, John Sandwith, Esq. is appointed by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, Rcgisliar of the 
Archdeaconry of Bombay. 

BIRTHS, 

Oct, G. Ladv of Capt. Spry, of a son. 

Kov. b. Lady of Capt, Richard Morgan, of a 
«oi>. 

MARRIAGE. 

Sept. S3. Capt. Malcolm McNitl to Miss Mary 
Moor. 

FORT MARLBOROUGH. 

DEATHS. 

JuJv 15* At Fort Mdilbro, C.ipt.Tlioina* Capson, 
late of tuu Country’s sei\ ice. 

Aug IG. I.ieut. Alexander Irvine, of the Hon, 
Coiiipany'a European Regt. aged 96. 

CEYLON. 

minute by His ExcdUncy the OoGermt, 
—For some time past the Coloua Koile, a 
district of the province of Saffiagauj, bor- 
dering on the Mahagampattoo, lias been 
infested by a gang of depredators, lieadetl 
by oneOrakimuie Mohandiiain, by casta 
Washerman, and a native of the village of 
Orakimnie in the Mahc 4 :ampHtto, but who 
had .accepted employ with the King of 
Kandy, and obtained the title of Mohan- 
dii-ain for his services against the English 
in the war of 1803. Me had no fixed 
abode, but >everal places of resort ou each 
side of the VWIIaway liver, and both in 
the in uitiiiie piovjnce apd the interior. 

ihpc.itcd complaints had been lutulc 
I’.ai p<i"trigers were stopped, nHcd, and 
ill used by this gang— and the traders 
in salt wereobligtd to pui chase at an ml- 
vaticed price from the Mohandirain, who 
was enabled to supply them by theft from 
the Leways of the Mehagampattoo. — He 
was described as a daring man, always 
well armed and attended, and possessing 
fiom his power great influence among the 
lower headmen of both province* — in so 
much that it was extremely difllcuU to ob- 
tain the necessary intelligence or co-ope- 
ration for his apprehension. 

A pursuit was *oiuc weeks ago tindei- 
taken buUi from Hambangtotte and Saf- 
fragaol, under Mr. Backhouse in the 
former quarter, and Lieutenant Malcolm 
in the latter— bat after much fatigae and 
exposure during heavy rains, the rivers 
A^iatk Jmrxi,— yo. 10 . 


being swollen, and the country in many 
places inundated, those gentlemen were 
obliged to return to their stations without 
securing the Mohaudiram, though several 
of his adherents were apprehended and 
the party dispersed. 

Mr. Bhickhoiise however continued his 
enquiries — and having on the 3d instant 
received secret information of the Mohan- 
dirain’s track, he immediately pursued 
him by a sudden night march of thirty 
lui'es, to the village Galawarve. 

It was found that lie had left that place 
in the evening of the same day — but being 
repoited to be still in the neighbourhood, 
a party of some headmen and three Malay 
soldiers were sent in seaich of him, who 
secured and brought him in without resis- 
tance, and he is now safely lodged in the 
Tower of Hambangtotte. 

Much praise Is veiy worthily bestowed 
by the Ceylon goveriiraeut on the gentle- 
man who caudcd the apprehension of that 
thief. 

We are happy to say that the weather 
which lias continued so long unfavourable 
seenis-now likely to cease.. We do not re- 
member ever to have w’ifnessed such 
heavy rains as have fallen in the course of 
the last three months. The season has 
begun to clear at Gallee, and the present 
cessation of rain at Colombo creates a hope 
that an euiirc change is now likely to take 
place. It does not ap^iear however that 
tlie crops have suffered any serious injuiy, 
or that the country has been in the least 
decree unhealthy. 

It is worthy of observation that tine 
monsoons have never before been known 
to extend to so late a period of the year, 
though it lias been remarked that for 
tbe last thiec ortour yeais they have been 
considerably ret.irded beyond those pe- 
riods at which they were formerly ex- 
pected to break up. 

We some time since mentioned that a 
book had been found on an island in or 
iiearTories’ Straits, intiinatinc: the los* of 
ihcKliza, Captain Murray, on his 
to Uenyai ; and the melancholy fa«.t 
now coufiniK'd by Captain William^, of 
the Frcileiick, l<y whom tlie ho^»k v\.is 
found, giving ‘ a iounial of proceedlncs 
of two boats beloirting to the Eli<a, 
wrecked the 1 1th ot June, )8l5.* 

(Jeyhfif Aot\ 27.— Last nicht a most 
ontraveous and desperate attempt was 
ma<lc to roll the Geneial Treasury at* this 
place — 'Fhe robbers succeeded in effecting 
an entrance into tbe outer apartment cf 
the'l reasury, but were fortuoately onat'.^ 
to penetrate tlw rooms in which tb-a 
money is kept. Some boxe*, however, 
which were in the TOf>m, were broker. 
by them, which, luckily, coatained nothiuir 
bitt empty gon^ bt^. A coll ©t co\- 
rope was left behind bv the rolo4^rj, Vvf- 

Voi. IV. O 
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posed to ha»e been for the purpose of 
drawing up tlieir l)ooty, had their enter- 
prize prored successful. The heavy and 
incessant rain, which fell during the night 
And the darkness necessarily attending it, 
particularly favoured the execution of 
their nefarious purpose. 

This attempt is rendered the more 
daring, as it is the second of the same 
kind which has been made within the 
short space of three weeks — and although 
a considerable reward was offered by Go- 
vernment for the apprehension of the per- 
petrators of this act of outrage: no clue 
to their discovery has, hitherto, been ob- 
tained. 

The most lamentable accident has 
happened at Colombo. On Mondity the 
27th January about eight o'clock in the 
evening, a cutter from the Iphigeuia 
frigate was upset at a little distance from 
the Zeburgh battery. 

There were on board, Lieut. Saunders 
of the Iphigenia, Mr. Windsor a Midship- 
man, eight seamen and a boy, with Lieut. 
Forster of H. M. 2d Ceylon, and ensigns 
Campbell, Haawell and Coane of the 73d 
regiment. 

Lieut, Forster, the midshipman, and 
six seamen were saved, but Lieut. Saun- 
ders, all tlie three officers of the 73d, two 
seamen and the boy unfortunately pe- 
rished. The uight was clear, and the 
moou shooe bright, but the wind was 
blowing fresh, and the sea was running 
high ; there does not appear to liave been 
the least reason to attribute this cala- 
mitous event to any fault wiiatever of tlie 
commandiug otBcer or the boat's crew — 
it was a misfortune that could neither be 
foreseen nor prevented— a gi eat sea broke 
over the boat’s quarter, and site was iu- 
stautly filled and turned keel upwards; 
two of the seamen who could not swim 
, clang to the boat aud were saved ; lieut. 
Forster got bold of an oar, and with the 
help of one of the seamen reached the 
baibonr, when, after being nearly ex- 
hausted he was assisted by Mr. Windsor 
i n saving himself upon a dbony ^ the other 
seamen escaped by swimming; Ensign 
Campbell was thrown upon the rocks at 
the mouth of the harbour, and every 
means were used in vain by the medical 
gentlemen to restore his lifeless body. In 
the course of the next morning the bodies 
of ensign Haswell, the two seamen and 
the boy were] found, and at five o’clock 
the two officers and the boy were iu- 
tecred in the hnrial ground on the south 
eftplauade ; His Excellency the Governor 
vyitb all his Staff, the captain and officers 
«f Ae iphigenia, the 73d regiment, the 
offieqia ^’theiitber remans and artil- 
.lery in gm'wpn, and all the dviUaaa in 
CMopibo ytiiepded. 


At the sale at the General Treasury on 
26th Dec, bills on Bengal commenced at 
22{, and closed selling at 22 fanams cur- 
rency, P. S. B. 

On 27th bills on England were sold at 
from 14 R. D. and 7 Fan. to 15 P. £. St. 


When his Excellency file Governor was 
last in Kandy, tbere was brought befoie 
his notice, a boy wtiose mother positively 
declared him to be the son of the unfor- 
tunate Major Davis. Some indeed are 
credulous enough to believe, that this boy 
carrying the most evident marks of Eu- 
ropean blood is the son of a Kandian wo- 
man by a Kandian blacksmitli, as proba- 
ble a supposition as that he may be the 
son of a Chinese woman by a Malay fa- 
ther ; the probability of his being the son 
of that nnfoitunate British officer caused 
the Governor to order him to be educated 
in the seminary at Colombo. 

Govt. Advertiser, ifsth Jan. 1817.— 
Gerriway Pattoo and Mahagam Pattoo 
are to be united into one district. Under 
the name. District of Tangalle. 


etVlL AProiNTMRNTS. 

Dee. 4, 1816.— Barry St. Leger Assist. 
Coiir. in district of Jaffnapatam. 

J.A. Farrell, Esq. to be Collector of 
Tangallee. 

R. M. Sneyd, E.'q. Assisant Collr. 

J. Downing, Esq. is removed to thecol- 
lectorship of Matura. 

D. Starke, Esq. Assist, to Commissary 
of Revenue. 

H. Wright, Esq. Provincial Judge of 
Matura. 


BIRTHS. 

etth Dec. 1 atfy of I ieut. Col. O’Connel!, H. M. 
73rd rcgirae>‘t, of a son. 

4d Janiiaiv. Mrs, Dawson, of a daughler. 

8 th. Lady of Capt. Truter Connor, of adaughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

14'h Nov. Mr, C. Walker, lit OfBcer of ilie 
<k>vernineat brig, Kandyan, to Mist Sophia 
Dalrymple. 

deaths. 

88 th Dec, At Tangalle, Capt. Roberts, H M. 
«d Ceylon regiment, Commandant of Haw- 
ban rot te. 

9 d Jan. At Colombo, Lieut. Hone, H« M. ut 
Ceylon regiment. 

89th. At Pde Oalle, Lieut, G. Halllday, H. M. 
I9tb regiment. 

M«h. At Colombo, infant daughter of Baron 
Von Cbnradv- 

At Colombo, Capt. Samuel Allen 
Wheeer, lit Ceylon regiment. 

The Ceylon Government Gazette announcea xlte 
beay which the Island has sostamed In 
the death of W. Tolfrey, Esq. on theAtb Jan. 
Alter 8 (prere illness of 14 days contimwoce, 
’^ich terminated a hfe eminently devoted to 
the good of others j his death appean to have 
eacited universal regret. 


JAVA. 

Jawt GkmmmeQt Garatte w«i sn- 
by tb* Bstsurijurhc Conifw?*^^ 
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tlie 20th of August. It is published 
twice a week, in the Dutch language. The 
appointments to the Residencies that have 
been made by the Dutch Government are 
not supposed to promise the most benefi- 
cial result. The Governor has refused to 
guarantee the protection of the Rajahs 
and Native Princes, now settled in their 
dominions, according to the policy adopt- 
ed by the English ; so that it is not pro- 
bable the existing order of things will long 
remain. The approaching departure of 
the British Authorities is, weunderstand, 
extremely regretted by the native powers, 
and the succeeding Government regarded 
with dislike and alarm, occasioned by the 
apprehension that is entertained of the 
old system of rule being restored. The 
refusal of the guarantee which British 
justice demanded* affords an argument un- 
favourable to their interests, and indicates 
a change in the principles of the adminis- 
tration that has been pursued since the 
colonies came into our possession. 

'Hie Dutch certainly have good reas<m 
to TPgrU the departure of our troops from 
the Colony so soon, as the 2d division of 
their forces from Holland is not expected 
sill the end of November, and there is 
evident disaatisfaciion among the natives, 
— The Ex-Sultan of Djocjocarta, who has 
been residing here as a state prisoner 
since his return from Penang, was detect- 
ed about five days ago in fomenting an 
an insurrection his plans are not yet 
fully known, but the Dutch themselves de- 
clare, that tlie inteiitiou appeared to be a 
general and indiscriminate massacre of 
the Europeans, and that he had collected 
many adherents for this desperate under- 
taking. His quarters are now strictly 
watched, and three or four of his retinue 
Ikave been sent to the jaii of Baitavia, 
whereof course they most die, for it. is 
such a place that a prisoner scarcely ever 
siirvives the whole month. — Penang Gaz, 

Extract from the Proclamation of the 
Dutch (jovPinment at Batavia, 

Your sudden burst of heaitfelt joy, in- 
habitants of Java, on learning the regener- 
ation of our native country, proved how 
gladly y(m would welcome the moment 
when the interrupted relations might be 
restored. New disturbances delayed this 
happy period. 'I'he Netherlands army, 
partly destined for your protection, was 
first obliged to run to arms, and fight to- 
gether with those of the allied powers, 
the glorious strife of liberty and depen- 
dence. But scarcely was their victory 
ensured, when his Majesty again turned 
his eyes towards yott. 

*rhat these possessions restored to him 
by i just and magnanimous ally, should be 
witbo^ delay placed under the Nether- 
lands government, was Hts Majesty’s com- 
mand aud oar commission, this moment 


has arrived ; and it Is fo u^ a feeling of the 
highest satisfaction to be able to proclaim 
it to you. 

You come under the rule and protection 
of a sovereign sprung from that race which 
is most dear to the Netherlands, from 
which all Netherlands, inspired with 
noble ardor, sought for its preservation, 
and, by the aid of divine providence, ob- 
tained it. 

Netherlands India to Nrtherland re- 
stored, should participate in the preserva- 
tion, and, with God’s bles.>ing, attain to 
more than its former splendor. Sutb is 
the fixed design of the King, and our ef- 
forts can and sliall have no other motive 
than the joint welfare of both. 

In these our endeavours we look for as- 
sistance and support from all ; for the 
principles which guide us are just, liberal, 
and mild, 'i'heir only object is to pro- 
mote general and individual prosperity. 
Our intentions of adlieriug to these prin- 
ciples are unshaken ; — our means of 
maintaining them powerful. A strict ol- 
servanoe of the social duties, in accord- 
ance with the general and particular laws 
and regulations, is the easy and generous 
condition on wliich His Majesty com- 
mands us to promise his paternal protec- 
tion to all who live under his dominion, 
without exception. 

To take a zealous, faithful, and honor- 
able interest in promoting the public ser- 
vice, to avoid all oppressive and arbi- 
trary treatment of any one whomsoever, 
is the certain way for all, whether high or 
low iu office, to become sharers in His 
Majesty’s favour. Such a line of conduct, 
therefore, we shall as certainly feel it our 
duty to a' knowledge and reward, a.** to 
check and resist, severely and impartially, 
8 cojitrary behaviour, should such an uih 
looked for instance occur. 

With-these dispositions al8o,tiiegov^^ 
ment entrusted to him Is this day assumed 
by our colle^ues, the Bafoft van der Ca- 
pellan, on whom it has pleased His Mar 
jesty to confer the permanent dignity of 
Governor-Genera! of Netherlands India, 
and Commander-in-Chiefof His Majesty’s 
land a?id sea forces to the ea-^t of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

We do further declare, in order to obvi- 
ate all interrnpiion or difficulty in the re- 
gular course of affairs, that the exrstin^ 
laws and regulations for the administration 
of justice, the management aud collecimit 
of the public revenues and resources, agri- 
culture, commerce, navigation, and all 
other branches remain of general effect. 
And we do desire aud command that the 
same ^ respected and obeyed by all, aud 
be maintained by those to whom the charge 
and execution thereof itconfided, in the 
name and on thebcbtlf of the NetherlftiM 
government, uiitf! w« rfiaD have forthcr 
provided tberehu 
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We oniam that from henceforth, in all 
•cipUand criminal actions at law, the sen- 
tence shall be pronounced in tlie name and 
authority of the Kim? of the NetherUnds. 

Finally, we direct all persons holding 
public offices or situations, to continue 
iu charge thereof, iu so far as we have not 
already made, or shall hereafter make, 
other arrangements for the discharge of 
the duties thereunto attached. 

And in order that no one may pretend 
ignorance thereof, these presents shall be 
proclaimed and affixed in the most solemn 
manner at the seat of Government (Hoof- 
stad, metropolis), and at tlie different re* 
sidencies, both iu the Dutch and native 
languages. 

Given at Batavia this I9ih day of 
August 1816. 

(Signed) C. T. Elout. 

Van der Capellen. 

A. A. Buyskes, 
Commissioners General, 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney^ ^lugiist 8, 1816- 
Arrived theTrial, (^aptaiii Burnet, wl Ich 
sailed frooi this porr ou the 2rtU of May, 
1815, and shared wi th t he colonialscliooner 
Brothers in the severe conftict at New 
Zealand on the 20ih of August following, 
the circumstance-i aitendiug which en- 
counter the public are already in po-^ses- 
sion of. From thence proceeding to the 
Society Islands, she reached Eimaoata 
crisis which was designed by the un- 
friendly inhabitants of O.aheite to dc- 
termiuf the fate of Poniai i ee and his ad- 
herents, the Booree Aura or praying 
people,” the appellation jjiven to those 
who had renounced idolatry and profess- 
ed a desire to embrace Ciuisiianity. Tnc 
attack upon those qu'eiiy disp'i>ed people 
was reserved for the Sabbath Day, when 
their opponents cou-ideied they would be 
employed iu tiiedutie- of devotion: and 
so sudden v\as the attack that the latter im- 
mediately gave way, until by the presence 
of mind and bravery of an Englishman 
who resided amongst them, the ardor of 
the assailants received a check, and the 
pursuers were ia turn pursued with con- 
siderable loss. Captain Bmiiet reports 
that the attack taking place close to the 
sea side, the Enghshniun tixed a swivel 
on the stern <»f one of ttieir canoes, which 
lie plied with sucli wondeiful effict, tiiat 
after a few discharges the assailants eom- 
meuced a precipitate reireat, leaving up- 
wards of forty dead npou the beach. 
Captain Burnet proceeded then to the 
Marquesas ; and on his return to Eimao, 
which occupied an inteival ol three 
months, had the pieasuie to learn that 
the engagement above alluded to had been 
, decisive; first, iu placing Pomaiee in the 
IWl sovereignty of the Inlands j and next. 
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in thoroughly subduing the spirit of re- 
Tolt among liis rebellious subjects. It 
had fo! merly been their plau of warfare 
to hunt the defeated party up into the 
mountains, and u|)Oq both sides kill ail 
within their power; but from an excel- 
lence of policy, for which this venerable 
Chief is doubtless indebted to the wise 
and benevolent counsel ol bis Christian 
friends, the Missionaries, he adopted the 
more conciliatory course of extending am- 
nesty to tlie revolter-*, from whom a so- 
lemn promi>e cf allegiance was exacted 
upon their return to good order. 

The Active, in w hich Mr. Ciook and 
family went, had not arrived at the 
islands when Mr. Burnet left, as that 
ve.ssel would necessarily remain some time 
at the Bay of Islands, which was her first . 
itifeiided desiinatiou. The Queen Char- 
lotte hud however gone for the Marque- 
sas, ami is by this time honiewaid bound. 

The Tiv fed. C<ipt. Ediiis, arrived from the 
Derwent at Svdriey, April 27, IS 16 — Slj bnaga 
jnformaiiun ot the sale arrival tUrje -A the tma, 
on the 4th. 

BIRTHS. 

3d Jan. 1816. La^iy of I ient Forster, Com of H.M. 
brig Emn, of a Kon. 

Lady of the late Ellis Brent, Bsq Judge Adv^ 
caie of tin* »eirnory, of a daughter. 

Ilth Jtil), 1816 l.ady of R. Jenkin«, Esq. of 
G««» ge Street, of a son. 
ddth Aug. Lady of his honor Lieut. .Governor 
MoMe. of a d .iieliier. 

2 ‘M Oct, Mrs. W\ t. If. Jackson, of a daughter, 
MARRIAGES. 

6th Jan JSi6. I-'.-..' C.^rnc, H.M. 46fh regunent, 

to Vi . eltli'.t ddiij tei of W. 

Broiimii'-ii. lisq. Absi'ia i Connh '•'arv Gene, 
ral, and Magistrate for the C»uiitv of Cum- 
>>e! land. 

tJihMircli. 1S16. Capt. Read, nf the Merchant 
Service, to Miss Eha. DiiveF, ol Cdsileieagh 
street 

«4th .April. At St. Ph'hi,’., Sydn.-v. Mr. R. Sid- 
dons. commander Ilf tl.c hnu (’.mpnell Mac- 
quarie, to M»5- Jtiie P wrli dii.gh erof Mrs, 
I'owcll, of th' PaidmatCa H.id. 

98th June. And. Bvrnt, i.i Miss M. Best, 
DEATHS. 

4ih Jan, 1316. At Windsor, Mr. W. Gaudrv, 

Sisi March. Mrs. Palmer, wife of Mr. J. Pal- 
iner, «»J Svdne\ 

9«d. Mr. W. H'. Mansel. 

May V 81 U, Mrs, <>iafford, wife of Rev, W. Staf. 

fjrd. Vicar o Ovtrbur\ VVurcestei shire. 

7th Oct. Mr, ]. Reddingt m. 


CAPE OFGUOD HOPE. 

We copy from the Madias Courier 
the following extract of a letter from 
an officer on board his M.tjf.sty’s ship 
Zebra, dated, the 10th of August, 
which descrihes her sufferings ; 

Nothing worfit men ioniug occurred 
during our passage iieie, until we arrived off 
the bank of Latrullu^, where we met with 
all sorts ofdisa'tetsfrom 'he most violent 
squalls and gales I everw:tnessed — one of 
t em very'nearly up-^et u**, split our sailji 
to pieces, and the lightuiog took away 
our fore and main yards. We were taken 
aback with a heavy gale from the S. W. 
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which lasted three days ; fortunately we 
were enabled to 'repair the damages very 
quickly, and a few days carried us close 
•up to the Bay; but a N, W. gale came on 
again, blowing with great fury, and drove 
us off the bank.— On the 2fith of July, 
we contrived to reach Simon’s Bay, and 
I had hope 1 all our troubles were at an 
end for some time ; but nu the night of 
the 29th it blew a perfect hurricane from 
N. W. during which tlie Tlevolutioniiaiie 
parted her cables, and drove on board the 
Zebra, sweeping every tliiiitf in her way, 
and after remaining on board us half an 
hour, she swung clear, drifted on shoje, 
and took us with her, where we remained 
two days, striking the ground very hea- 
vily, and the two vessels foul of each 
other nearly the whole time. Had not 


the Zebra • been the strongest vesse* 
that could be put together, nothing could 
possibly have prevented her going to 
pieces, or had we grounded five yards 
further ahead or astern, nothing could 
have saved us from going to pieces upon 
the rock ; the Revolutionnaire is, we have 
reason to believe, very much damaged^ 
she at one time gained on the ptimpsj 
but since they got her off, sue has made 
much less water, but she must be bore 
down. — The Zebra, I am happy to say. 
has not made a drop of water, though 
her false keel is knocked off, and her rud- 
der and her upper works cut to pieces by 
the frigate. 


• The Zebra is a teak ship, tniilt at Bombay, 
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LUPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Bill to regulate the trade to and 
from places wiihin the charter limits of 
the East. India Company, and his Majes- 
ty’s possession^ in the Mediterranean, has 
been amended on reco.mniiraent, and two 
clauses introduced bv which it is enacted 
that the I.'^laud of Malta and its depend- 
fiiicies, shall he deemed to be iu Europe ; 
but tint no construction be put on the 
Act to prevent the introduction into Mal- 
lA or rihraltar of articles now importa- 
ble into li e United Kingdom. 

A Ktport has been made by the Com- 
mon'*, to whom the Petitions of the bast- 
India Ovinpaiiy, and of certain Proprie- 
Kirs of ICast-lndia Stock, were referred, 
in which it is stated that it has been 
proved that the medium rate of pe<K% 
freight of tlie >hip8 enumerated in the 
Petition is about £IS per ton, being £S 
beloiv the Uwe-'t rate at whitli the Coiu- 
panv has been able to ion tract for since 
the com hi^ion of the war The Coin- 
inittee argue, that notwithstanding the 
explicit language of the Act of 1799, 
rendering the owiier.s incapable of claim- 
ing any increase of the fixed rate of peace 
freight, it appeal .s that expectation^ have 
been entertained tliat relief would be 
granted in the event of the expenses of 
outfit becoming greatly disproponioned, 
bat that it seems e'ear that such expecta- 
tions can only be justified in those ca'^es 
where contracts were in strict conformity 
to the Act, on the principle of an invari- 
able peace freight, llie Report proceeds 
to state thesetfin' aside of the claims of 
six ships contracted for in 1811, and four 
regular extra ships, and that upon the 
remaining twenty-four cases great diffi- 
fultjr has been found in forming an opi- 


nion. They are of decided opinion, that 
a relaxation of the principles of fixeS 
tender should occur as seldom as possible, 
but that circumstances would render a li- 
teral execution of their contracts peculi ' 
al ly hard upon the owners of the tw'en- 
ty-four, Ti>e Committee conceive, that the 
only course ot relief would be to permit 
the ship-owners, on payment of the pe- 
nalty of £5,000 for non-performance of 
their contracts, to receive an improved 
rate of freight not more than £8 per ton. 
Also, that the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors on this matter, be i-eported to 
Parliament. I'he Committee also, recom- 
mend the revision and improvement of 
the laws affecting ilie Company’s shipping 
system. 

A Bill founded on the above Report, to 
authorize the Directors to make extraor- 
dinary allowances to the owners of certain 
ships, was ordered to be printed on the 
I3ih June, which enacts that the East- 
India Company may allow the owners of 
certain ships an additional sum for freight 
up«M! payment of penalty; which allow- 
a-.co is to be abated in case of the retlur- 
ti«»n in the price of articles. If owners 
become entitled to additional charge'* 
aris'iig in war time, no allowance to 1 m? 
made. Payment of bond may be deduct- 
ed out of The freight and earnings of the 
ship; l>ond is tancelled in case of loss 
or capture. The Act does not alter 
coutiacis and agreements by which 
the said ships are let or hired. All 
future allowances or agreement* of Com- 
pany with ship-owners to be laid before 
Parliament. 

The following is a summary of the 
state of the East India Company’s anmui 
account to 1st -May, 1817. 
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Receipts in the 


Territ. branch 

£100,000 


Do. Commerc. 

6,486,191 

6,586,191 

Paymwits in Ter 


rtt. branch 

1,965,963 


Do. Commerc. 

4,458,358 

6,424,321 

Territ. Debts 

7,290,526 

Territ. Assets 

3,222,773 



Territ. Assets def. .. .. 4,067,753 

Commerc. Debts 2,130,533 
Comiuer. Assets 2 1 ,066,229 


Commerc. Assets in favour 18,935,696 


Assets in favour .. .. 14,867,943 

To amount of Company’s 
Home Bond Debt, bear- 
ing 5 per cent. Inte- 
rest .. .. £3,958,175 

Do. do. not bear- 
ing Interest 15,417 3,973,592 


Assets in favour .. .. £10,894,351 

Carlton House, Map 29, 1817. — His 
Royal Highness tlie Prince Regent was 
Ibis day pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to confer the ho- 
nor of Knighthood upon Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, Esq. late Lieutenant-Gover- 
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nor of Java and its dependencies. Sir 
Thomas presented a copy of his History 
of Java. 

Same day. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was pleased, to confer the 
honor of Knighthood on Ralph Rice, Esq. 
Recorder of Prince of Wales’s i.'^Iand. 

East India House, — Capt. W. Forrest 
has been api>ointerl by the Court of Direc- 
tors to succeed Sir J. Cniininghain, as In- 
spector of Military Stores for India, and 
Capt. Peter Patre, late of the Bombay es- 
tablishment, to succeed Capt. Forrest as 
Assist. Inspector. 

Lieut. Colonel H. Gordon ; Capt. J. S, 
Crofts, Surgeon W. Mackie, and Capt. 
S. Snook of the Bombay Marine have re- 
tired fiou the service. 

Mr. James Sanrtwith is permitted by 
the Coint of Directors to ])roceed to Bom- 
bay to practise as an .Attorney in the Re- 
corder’s Court at that Presidency. 

We are requested to con ect a mistake 
in our Journal for May, p. 500, relative 
to reports of cases decided in the Court of 
the Recorder, and Supreme Court at 
Madras. Notes of the kind alluded to 
were, iu the course of the last year, pri- 
va'ely printed there for the use of that 
settlement, but not intended for publica- 
tion. 


CIVIL COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 


We have been favoured with the foU 
lowing a<xx>uat of the proceedings at 
Hertford Collie, on the 29th of May, 
when a nummus deputation of the Court 
of Directors visited that institution, for 
the purpose of receiving tlje report of the 
College Council, as to the result of the 
general examination of the students, and 
likewise for that of presenting prizes to 
those who had distinguished themselves. 
The College had the honor of a visit from 
Mr. Canning, Lord Binning, and tbe 
Bishop of London, the visitor ^ from the 
two former for the first time. 

ITie Directors arrived first. Short- 
ly after their mrival they proceeded to the 
council room, when tbe following docu- 
ments were laid befoi'e them as usual. 

A report on the state of tliv discipline 
and literature of the college. 

The several examination lists. 

A list of the students who had been 
awarded prizes, and bad obtained other 
honorable distinctions. 

The rank of the students who were 
then leaving the college for India, as 
settled by the College Council, with r^er- 
ence to their industry, proficiency, and 
general good behaviour. 


The report afforded the deputation 
much satisfaction, inasmuch as it appear- 
ed thereby, that, notwithstanding some 
partial interruption of good order, the 
great body of the students had on tlie 
whole corn 'ucted themselves with regula- 
rity, propriety, and attention to their 
studies J and that the literary exertions 
of the .‘‘tudents had been such a-^to reflect 
great honor on many of them, and to do 
justice to the oppoitunities of instructioB. 
which the college had afforded them. 

On the airival of the other distinguish- 
ed personages who vi>ited the college 
upon that occasion, the Deputation which 
bad adjourned, re-assembled, and the 
whole proceeded to the Council Room, 
where they waited till the students were 
assembled in the hall ; and tbe report of 
the state of the colle:ie, the list of the 
prizes, and some of the examinatiem 
|Mtpers, were shewn to the Members of the 
India Board and the Bishop, 

The students being assembled, theDe^ 
putation, Jwcompani^ by Mr. Canning, 
Lord Binning, the Bishop of London, 
the College Council, and several other 
visitors, proceeded to the hall, where the 
following transactions took place : 
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The Clerk to the Committee of College 
read the List of Prizes. 

Mr. William Richard Youn? read an 
English Essay of his own composition, the 
subject of which was acompaiisonofCar- 
lhage and Great Britain. 

This production afforded very great sa« 
tisfaction. 

Reading and translating in the Persian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Sanscrit and Ben- 
galese languages took place, in which the 
several Students who were selected for 
that purpose acquitted themselves in a 
manner highly creditable to themselves 
and the Professors, and very gratifying to 
all the auditors. 

Prizes were distributed agreeably to the 
list before-mentioned. 

The Clerk read twice the rank of the 
Students leaving the College. 

And the Chairman addressed the Stu- 
dents to the following effect. 

He expressed theliigh gratification felt 
by himself and his colleagues at the 
favourable report omde by the Council of 
the state of the College, and the spe- 
cimens of talent exhibited tiiat day ; he 
remarked with pleasure also, that although 
the Bengal Students were excluded by the 
regulations from the S«tnjcrit Prize, .seve- 
ral of them had applied successfully to 
that difficult language, that the Gentlemen 
who had so distingui^lied themselves 
were Mr. George Morris, Mr. Boulderson, 
and Mr. Raikes CUrke, and that the 
progress they had made in San.’^crit, 
was a pledge of their assi<)uity in the 
Service of the Company ; he trusted that 
all present were impre.ssed willi a sense 
of the benefits derived from that institu- 
tloo, one of the most prominent of which 
(he Chairman represented to be the more 
apeedy qaalifieatiou for active employ than 
was found to take place prior to the esta* 
hlishmeut of the College. 

It afforded him pleasure to say, that the 
report made of the conduct of the stu* 
dents was, upon the whole, favourable. 
Yet, he said, it was incumbent on him to 
express the pain he felt that the term had 
been tarnished by some insiances of insu- 
bordmattofi, and that it had been neces- 
sary to make some examples. He ho{>ed, 
however, that such misconduct asi tliat lo 
which he had found it necessary to allude, 
would never occur again, and that in fu- 
ture, they would evince their gratitude to 
Ihetr superiors by their assiduous appli- 
cation to their studies, and by their good 
conduct in every respect. 

To those students who were about to 
leave the College finally, the Chairman 
said he would addr^s a few words : them 
be recommended to employ the tedious 
hours which occur during a long voyage 
in improving the acquirements they had 
obtained at the College, assuring them it 
hQ the means of their being the 
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sooner qualified for active employment, 
and of their being distinguished in tlie 
Service. Tliem, also, he recommended 
to be kind to the natives, laying aside all 
prejudice against them on account of 
their difference of colour and manners, 
and bearing in mind, that, as subjects, 
they were entitled to all the benefits of 
good government, and as men, to all the 
offices of humanity. 

The Deputation then, arrompanied by 
Mr. Canning and Lord Binning, proceed- 
ed to the Chapel, where the Bisliop con- 
firmed several of the Students, and the 
business of the day terminated. 

'I'he whole of the distingtiished per- 
sonages before-mentioned, partook after- 
wards of an early dinner with the Prin- 
cipal and the Professors. 

Having been favoured also, with a 
List of the Students who obtained Prizes 
and other honorable distinctions, and 
the rank of the students who then left 
the College for India, we have great plea- 
sure in laying the same before our read- 
ers. 

Students who obtained Prizes and other 
honorable distinctions. 

George James Morris, Meda} in Clas- 
sics. Political Fconomy, Persian, and 
Mathematics, and highly distinguished iu 
other ilepartnjent?. 

Cornelius Cardew, Medal in Law, 
Prize in Persian writing, and highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

Alexander Maclean, Medal in Sans- 
crit, and great credit in other depart- 
metits. 

William Ricliard Young, Medal In En- 
glish composition. 

Henry Smith Boulderson, Prize in Ben- 
galese, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Ricfaai'd Macan, Prize in Hindustani, 
with great credit in other departments. 

Henry Fetherstone, Prize in Mathema- 
tics, with great credit in. other depart- 
ments. 

Colin Lind.'<ay, Prize in Persian, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson, Prizes in 
Classics, in Political Economy, in Benga- 
lese, aud with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

William Page, Prize in Law, with great 
credit in other department.s. ‘ 

John Canac Morri.s, Prize in Hindus- 
tani, highly distinguished in ot^r de- 
partments. 

John Pollard Willougby, Prize in 
Sian, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

George Robert Gosling, Prize in Clas- 
sics, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

William Raikes Clarke, Prize in ihc 
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Bengalese, and liighly distinguished iu 
other departments. 

John Trotter, Prizes in Mathematics, 
in History, and in Law, and hi;{hly dis* 
tinguished in other departments. 

William Gordon, Prize in Hisdu^tani, 
second Prize in English composition, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Andrew Grote, Prize in Sanscrit. 

Harry Borradaile, Prize in Hindustani, 
and' in French. 

Alexander Cuinming, Prize in Benga- 
lese. 

Richard Wells, Prize in Persian. 

John Rycroft Be**!, Prize in Classics, 
with great credit in other departments. 

Greville Temple Temple, Prize in 
French, and Drawing, with great credit 
in other departments. 

William Parry Oheden, Prize in French. 

Thomas Wyatt, Prize in Drawing. 

The following Students were highly dis- 
tinguished, Alexander Fairlie Brnce, 
Huoert Barlow, Hou. Frederic John 
Shore, Lestock Davis, Henry Snaith Lane, 
Thomas Richard^oa, Getnge Ramsay 
Campbell, George Cheap. 

And the following passed the Exami- 
nation with great credit, Charles Craw- 
ford Parks, George Russell Clerk, Chatles 
James Barnett, Anstruther Cheape. 

The twelve best Persian Writers are 
William Boyd, 

Harry Bcn-adaile, 

Alexander Farde Bruce, 

Corneliu-s Cardew, 

. Georjke Cfiarics Cl>cap, 

.lohn Francis Gtiffith Cooke, 

Fiederic Currie, 

I houias Reid David.son, 

Henry Harington Ghiss, 

Hem y Patrick Ru>sell, 

Greuville Temp'e Temple, and 
Thomas Wyatt. 

William Dampier was first of his class 
in Law, and also in elassic'', but forfeited 
The niedais in those depariuients-, for 
want of good proficiency in other depart- 
ments, Hccordlug to the regulations of the 
college. 

Sydenham Charles Clarke forfeited a 
prize in Law, which would otherwise 
have fallen to him, by giving up the San- 
KtU department ; and al.so for want of 
good proficiency in other departments. 

Williaoi Richard Young, was fir.vt of 
hiS class in l.aw, and in Political Econo- 
my ; but forfeited the prizes in those de- 
patiments for want of good proficiency in 
other departments. 

Tlionjas ftud Davidson, was first of his 
ciass in French, but foifeited the prize 
h)T want of good proficiency in other de- 
jwrtments: and 

John Lowia, was first of his class in 
Matbemato, hut forfeited the prize 


for want of good pioficiency in other de- 
partments. 

Rank of the Students who left the col- 
lege for India, 

BENGAL STUDENTS. 

First Class. — Geoige James Morris, 
Henry Smith Bo ildcrson, Charles Craw- 
ford Packs. 

Second Class. — Cornelius Cardew, Geo. 
H^^sell Clerk, Richard Macan. 

Third John Staniforth, Alex- 

ander Thellusson. John Gray, Artliiir 
Molony, John Dick, Robert Williams. 
Madras Students. 

First Class. — Alexander Maclean, 
Alexander Fairlie Bruce. 

Third Class. — William Rlphinston Ful- 
lerton, John Worsley, John Chardiu 
Wroughion. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DE.ATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

At Tonbrldge.place, the Lady of Col. 

Fagan, of the; Hon. the East In<ha Company'*- 
Advice, and Adjuiant-General ut tlieir .Arch^ 
on the Bengal Establi&hm ni, of a sun. 

makkiages, 

50th May. Capt. R. Sneyd. Benifal Tavalrv, 
elde»t son ol the Rev. W. Sneyd. Ntw Church. 
Ule«>f Wight, to Jane, eldest daughter uf ihe 
late W. Dunbar. Esq. 

LK'nt. T. Wing, Rov I Navy, to Mrs. Wilsr*', 
widow of the late George W>lson, Esq. of llif 
H. E. I. Coinpanj^s Civil Service, Madras E.'- 
tablishment. 

G. B. Furlong, E^q. of the Company’s Service, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of W. Chapman, E»q. 
of P«.ntonviHo. 

4(h June. J. S. Savery, Esq. Sen. Merch, ana 
Judge Advocate of Fort 5i. George, to Mi" 
Verworih, of Great Sjurry stiect, Blackfnai> 
roa«l. 

Sill June At Camberwell, J. Crichton, Esq. 
comifander ol H C Ship Lord Lyndorh, t» 

< aUienro', coimeest dau,<hfu of ih- late Ale*. 
Small, D D. Mmiiter of Kilrouqiihar, Fife. 

At Hackney, Capt. De Bu'sehe of the ist Cc - 
lou Regiment, Aid-de-Camp lo Gen, Brou nrigg, 
to Miss Sarah Smyth, only daughter of the laic 
Alfred Smyth. Esq. R. N. 

3 ts,t Junp. Bt. Hon. G. W. Rimell, 5d son ol 
the Duke of Bedford, to MU« Elizabeth Anu 
Rawdnn. only child of the Hon. J. Kawdoa. 
and niece to the Marquis of Has’ mgs. ' 

Same day, at Mary le bone Church. Charles Pai- 
lev. Esq. of Gloucester-plac< , Fortroan square. 
Major M\ the service of the H.mi. East^ndia 
C'>mpany, and late Chargd d’ASaires at the 
Court of I’ersia, on the part of the Saprrm© 
Goverument of India, to Marv, eldesidaughtcr 
oftbtUte Simon M*Tavish, E«q. of Montreal, in 
Canada, and of Dunardry, North Britain. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, m March, 1. Lusot>, 
Esq. Agent tnthe Hon, Ea^l-India Company, 
to Catherine Maria, daughteitof P. L. Cloetc, 
Esq. of Cape Town. 

DE.ATHS. 

May 59 . AHier house, in Upper Seymonr-Sirect, 
Eliza, wife ofT. Hart Davies. Esq. of Madras. 
On Sunday, 8th June, Mr. E. Hist, of the East 
fndia House and Son-in-law of the late Rev, 
T. R ih nson. Rector of St. Mary's, I eicester. 
On the 96tii May, in the 85d year of his age, 
Thomas Salt, £sq. of Lichfield, father of 
Henry Salt, uq. his Maiesty’s Consul-General 
for Egypt. 

Lately, Geiirge, second son of John Coxwell. Esq. 
of Charlton King’s, near Chcltenhani. Re 
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drowned in the evening of November isth, at 
Canton. It is s'.ipptjsed that lie must have lalleii 
overooard deling his sleep. He was a Midaliip- 
man on bond uie Coldstream. 

Admiral BiUe. Governor ol tlie Danish East-India 
possessions, died at i'lampiebar. CapUim 
Ulncli, lately Danisli Consul at Algers, is expect- 
ed to be named his successoi. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, June 24, 1817. 

Cottan.— The demand for Cotton conimues vciy 
limited} the Glasgow market, however, was very 
brisk last week.*— There is much interest excited 
at to wiieii the East India Company will bring 
forward the next sale of Cottons: the general 
impression in itio market is that it will be bxed 
for the lull proximo, but no declaration has yet 
been made by the Company. 

Su^ar.— The market was last week more plen« 
tifully Supplied with Sugarsj the stocks in the 
warehouse, it will be observed, have greatly en- 
creased} tlie holders evince a disposition to ac- 
cept of the present prices ; the sales effected die 
ill consequent e a sliade lower,— The demand for 
foreign Sugar continues congned to the lower 
qualuies, which aie rather scaice.^lt is stated m 
the market that tlit Sugar Bounty Bill refers only 
to Sugars rehned by tlie new process, commonly 
*eimed I'atem Goods, and that the bounty ou 
other refined goods wnl not be vai led. 

Cq^ee.— The public sales last week were exten- 
sive; the whole went off freely, without any 
variation in the prices.'— The stuck <>f Coffee m 
London i» veiy limited, and a very great propor- 
tion 18 held by speculators wuo have observed the 
gradual dimiuishing of the stock for a series of 
years, and the great increase of consumption 
owing to the late depressed prices. It must be 
mentioned, the West India planter at present 
geu a fair remunerating price for his produce, 
the whme is immediately brought to market, and 
sold at the currency of tbe day s the supplies to 
be expected will iii consequence be very consi- 
derable; the Continental prices are on tbe ad- 
vance, but nut in propuiiiou with the rapid me 
of the Eiighsli markets. At a public sale of Cof- 
fee this forenoon, consisting ot damaged descrip- 
tions, the prices were exceedingly high- 
iZtee,— As the prices of Rice are intimately 
connected with tlie Corn market, the decline in 
Mark Lane yesterday will greatly atiect the rates. 

SpiCM.— Pepper has been in good demand. — 
Fine Cloves sold at 39, yo.; East India Ginger, 
4U.(Sd. a45s. 


.^HIP-LE'rrER MAILS FOR INDIA. 


PRIVATE SHIPS. 


5 up’s Homes, Tons. Probable Time qf Sailing. 
Cupe of Good 7/ope. 

Loda Ids Juness. 

Cape Fucka .... 230 June‘26. 

Tamerlane HO Juness. 

li'e of France. 

Br'tish Army.... 430 Juno ^jt). 

CoUu'-ta. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 June 30. 

Northumbrian .. 460 From Gravesend, June22. 
Diana 620 June 26. 




lO 


■Ship Letter Mails, %c. IOj 


INDIA SHiPl’ING INTELLIGENCE. 

A) nvuh. 

Aiexa.nJci, Coob,— Ann, Masson,— 
from Buiiiuay. 

27th. — Maichioness Ely, Kay, from India; 
Hugii Inglu, Fairfax,— surat Castle, Hope,— hum 
China. 

2i>sA.— Agamemnon, Jackson, from Bengal,— 
AVarren Hastings, Larkins, truin Bengal. 

27tft.— Frnice of Oraugc, iMih. 

29tA.— Lady Liisbingtun, Dormer, from Ben- 
gal,— Asia, Trecinaiihecrt^, from India. 

30tA. — The Maxima, Hanson, from Eatavu and 
the Cape, 

31st. — Orderneeming, Letz, from Batavia, 
lit June. — Nancy, Osgoud, troin Batavia. 

2d.— Earnest, Beaisjn,— Albion, Bishop,— from 
the Cape. 

3d. — Scaleby Castle, Moifai,— Marquis of Ely, 
Dalrymple,— tioiQ Cliina. 

June, ii/i.— Cambridge, Freeman,— -LadyCastle- 
rcagh, Sunpaoii,— from China, 

^Minerva, Mackie, — Uoacoe, Bean,— from 
Bengal. 

dtA.— Hern, Stephenson, from Bengal. 

13/A.— Foit W.lnam, limes, .Miin China, 

16/A.— Kcgeii. Kiple., troin China,— Lord Keith, 
Cauipbeu, irom .Madias,— Guntord, Johnson, 
fro.et iKiigai. 

IH/A.— Gcurge, Aile, from Madras, 

23tA.— Notor, I'necker, from Bengal. 
Passengers pvr iirpheiu.— .Mrs. Leighton and 
fanuly, Miss Aiichison, M.. Uav.s, Lapt. Greii- 
Uy, Capt, liwi.i, Liciu. Felling, Ur. M’Kenzie, 
Assisiant'Surgeon,— Her Alexanuer, Messrs. Mur- 
sun, Greaves, L)avie». Clapiian. 

Passengiis per Asia.— b. 3tieittl, Esq, Ad- 
vocate-General, Mrs, Mfetlel, J l-tahe, Esq. M.D. 
Mis H. Hane, Mus .v. Canipbeli, iilui. H. B. 
Am»wunn, H. M. 14111 boi, .Misses C, M. L. 
Streiiell, and H. Mrttieil, Master G 1. birettell, 
Misses. C. and M. Hane, MaaieisJ. E. Patterson, 
W. K. Sands and H. 3anus. Mrs. Gaiiow, from 
Madras, Miss C. Coleman. E. Thompsort, Garrow. 
J, S. havoy, Esq. seu. Merchant. H. Uahagan, 
Esq. Ban. Capt. Dale, 84th Hegt, Lieut. D. H . 
M’Kcnzie, H. C. Artillery. 

Per Ld. Keith.— Ladv E. Richardson, Mrs.AIex- 
ander, Mrs. Furneaux, Mrs, Campbell, Mrs. Munro, 
t^api. Lord Vise. Molesworlh, i8ih regt. N. 1. F. 
Kichardson, Esq. Sen. Mercii. Misses M. H. and 
L. S. Richardson, Capt. smith, 22ddrag. Capt. 
Lane, 84th regi. Lieuis. Pastier, Lawe, Samuel, 
Kehio, Cadi^an, Bradford, Suig- Ehtterson, Mr. 
Ch, Herd, Purser of the Java, Master* Arthur 
Richardson, R. Alexander, Muses M, Alexander, 
and Ch. Alexander, Master* J. aud W. Fur- 
neauz. Miss Spier, I'lliz. Goldie, Masters K. 
Johnson and G. T. Johnson. Miss C. Campbell, 
Masters W. Wray and ['urneaux. 

Per George.— Capt. Baines, Roy. Art. Capt. Me- 
redith, Ma.iras Cavalry, Lieut. Bruce, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs Dent andintaut, Capt. Bluchman, 
Lieuts. Miircot, Blair, and 'trong. 

Per Maichioness ol Ely.— Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs, 
Hollins, Mrs. Keebl-, Mi&. Blackc. Mr<. Sytbes, 
Mis. Knowles, Mrs. Beaumont, Mi'S Hope. C* 
W, Gardiner, Esq, T. C. i^hase, Esq. Lieut- 
Col. Syines, Major Keeble, Captains Blundeli 
and Haiidall, Mr. J. Aitkin, Lieuts. I’armeter 
aed Sharp, Messrs. Beaumont, O’Connor, and 
Pemon, Ensign Campbell, H. M. lOth loot. 

Per Anne.— Lieut. Col. W. Koome and Mr*; R- 
Mrs. AsUburner and hve children. Mrs. Kennett, 
Capt. C. M. Leckie, Lieut. H.xrtniss, Comet Dc 
Lancy, Dr. Beird, Capt. Wnkinson, Mr»« Wil- 
kinson and ciiild. Miss Ch. Koome, Miss H. 
West, Miss Ch. Moirision, Master H. Wallace, 
Captns, Laiidy, Cairnes, aud Cauipbell, Lieuts. 
Newman, Davi-., aud Womby, Cornet Walker, 
aud 13 children. 

Per Waireu Hastings.— Mrs. Churchill, Mrs. 
Paion, Mrs. M Kenzic, Mis.. Haldane, Mrs. 
Murchison, Misses M.and l . chuicbill. Col. R. 
Haldane, H. l^hinchifl. Eaq. Capciis. C. Wiison 
and Playfair, Messis. Hough, R. Jones, J. Cazey. 
J. A. Cazey, C. L. Cazey, J. D, Cazt-y, ,Mis$es 
R. M’Kenzit, 3f. Fatoii, E, Birtti, L. Kirharus, 
K Wilson, M. S. Miirduiison, 1. H. MurUii. 
•uti, Masters 3. Murcinsou, H. Hamilton, .uid 
T. Wilson. 

Vor TV 
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L. 

$. 

d. 


L. 

9. 

4. 



L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

8. 

d. 

Cochineal lb. 

0 

3 

9 

to 

0 

4 

3 

Turmer’ck, Bengal. 

cut. 

1 

5 

0 

to l 

!0 

0 

t- Ollee, Jav.i cwt. 

4 

8 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

- — China 


l 

18 

0 




Cheribon 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

4 

0 

Zedoaiy 








Bourbon 

4 

2 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Galls, in Suits 


7 

10 

0 

— 7 

15 

0 







lb 

1 










Cotton, '•luat lb. 

0 

1 

2 


0 

4 

indigo. Blue 

...lb. 







Extrartiie 

0 

1 

b 


0 

1 

6 

— — Blue and Violet 


0 

9 

0 

— 0 

iO 

0 

Bentt-d 

0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

1 

0 

— Pii pie and Viol 

A ... 

0 

7 

6 

— 0 

8 

y 

Boufb >n 

0 

1 

11 


0 

2 

8 

— Fine \ wet 


0 

7 

0 

— 0 

7 

tf 

Drugs, &c. Ii>r Dveiiie. 








— Good Diit.» 


0 

6 

6 

— 0 

7 

0 

Aloes, Ep.itua cwt. 

6 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

— Fine Vi.dei Copper 

0 

6 

3 

— 0 

6 

G 

Annr.eeds, Siar 

4 

10 

0 

.... 

5 

0 

0 

— Good Ditto 


0 

5 

9 

— 0 

6 

0 

Borax, Rc-nued 

6 

0 

0 

... 

6 

5 

0 

— Good C.’pper ... 


0 

5 

6 

— 0 

5 

9 

(Jnre/ijjed, or Tincal 

5 

5 

0 

— 

5 10 

0 

— - Middling Ditto 


0 

5 

5 

— 0 

5 

6 

Canipliirc onrc-hncd .... 

10 

10 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Ordinal y Ditto . 


0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 

Catdemo-.ns, .M rtUbar..lb 

0 

3 

0 


0 

5 

6 

— Flue Madias .... 


0 

6 

3 

— 0 

7 

8 

1.... 








— — Good Ditto 


0 

5 

6 

— 0 

6 

0 

Cassia Bu'ls cwt. 20 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

— Ordinary Ditto.. 


0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 


t'astor Oil lb. 

I'lmia Rixit cwi. 

Cocutus fndicus 

CoUimbu Root 

I>ragftn’s Blond 

Gum Amm'iiiiac, lump.. 

— - Arabic 

— — Assafwtidd 

— Bei'iaiiiiu 

~ — Amuii cwt. 

- ' — Galbaiiiuit .. 

—— (Janibogium 

- Mvrib 

— Olibanum 

Lao Lake 

Dye 

— — Shell, Blnck 

— Shivered 

— - Stick 

Musk, China oz. 

Max Viimica cwt. 

Oil Cassia oz. 

— — (’infiamod 

— Cloves 

Mact 

. Nutmeg* 

Ootom lb. 

Hhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb. 

Turmrrtck, Java ....cwt. 


3 3 — 0 4 0 


2 b 
2 15 
2 15 


Ricc twt. 

Safflower cwt. 3 lO 

Sago I wt. 1 15 

Sdhptirc, Rertfied cwt. 8 5 


0 Silk. Be*. gal Skein ......lb. 0 15 1 — 


3 10 0 — 5 0 0 


7 10 
5 0 


17 0 0 
8 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 I 6 

0 5 U 
2 10 0 

1 10 0 
3 10 0 

0 15 0 

1 10 0 
0 2 0 
0 14 0 
0 3 0 


65 0 

7 O 

•.'■2 0 
10 0 

8 0 
0 2 
0 6 
2 15 
14 0 
8 0 


• Novi 

Ditto Whue 

— Clun.i 

— OfgatiziJie 

Spices, Cinnami*n lb. 

Cloves 

Bmirbon 

Mace 

— Nutmegs 

— Ginger cwt. 

■ Pepper, Comitany’s.. 


1 0 
1 18 
0 9 


0 

5 10 O 
2 15 O 

0 18 11 

1 15 I 

1 10 % 

2 8 0 
0 IS O 


— I 15 0 


— — — Privilrge 

White 

Sugar, \etlow c»vi 

White 2 

— Brown 

Tea, Bohea II). 

— v'ongou 


0 5 6 — 0 9 4 

0 5 8 — 0 5 9 

2 10 0 

0 0 7 — 0 0 1 

0 0 7 

0 0 10 

1 IB 0 


I 14 
0 2 


0 0 
2 4 
2 14 
1 16 
0 2 


0 2 9 — 0 3 5 


Sonchoi’g ....... ..... 0 3 10 — 0 4 

Campoi 0 2 9 — 0 3 

» Twankuy 0 2ll — 0 3 


0 — 0 10 6 


0 16 — 02 


PtknC. 

— Hvaon Skin 0 2 lO 

— — Hy>on 0 4 3 

— GunpOwdei 0 5 6 

Tortoiseshell l 5 0 

Woods, Saui ders Red .ton 9 0 0 


0 4 

0 5 
0 6 

1 U 
9 6 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Fridoy, U July—Pfompt 10 Octo6er. 

Compaiiy'a . — Cotton Wool. 

/.irenjv’ Cottmi Wool — Cotton Yarn. 

On i I Jiilij — Pinmpt 17 Octuber, 

Co?n;)a — China U.iwSilk, 5<X) baits — Bengal 
R,tw.>iik, bales 

Private- Trade and Lictnsid, — Raw Silk, lit 
bales. 

OnFiLhvi, \ j4'i^iiH—P)om})t 31 (>cto&<r. 

Prirate-T/af/r.— Shawls — China Silk Handkcr- 
chiefa and Crape Scarfs— Sewing Silk— Wrought 
Silk*. 

On Alanday, ii August — Prompt 5 Noremher. 

Company's, — Cinnamon — N utmt gs — Macc — 


Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs— Sapan Wood 
— Keemoo Shells— G.>moto >YBfn— Black Pepper. 

The Nutmegs will be put up to sale at five shil. 
lings per pound for the be*t sort, and at three 
shillings and ‘'ixpence per pounil tor the inferior; 
the Mare will be put up at tiuht shillings and 
seven shillings per p-'und f >r the two s Tts lesper- 
tively; and the CIovls at iluec Shillings per 
potiiid. 

Private-Trade and f.icenAf-d — Cassia Lignea— 
Niitrotes — .Mare — Cloves— Uil .‘f Spices — 'Gingfr 
— Kattaiis— Nux Vomica — Galanga Knot— Turme- 
ric — Rhubarb— Mats— Siiv — Indian Ink — Sago — 
Shellack — Cane Tabic Mats — Rattans — EboiiV 
Wood— Saltpetre. 


Cargoes of East-lndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 

e HhctK c,/.-, /'-.I- a.r.- Raw Silk, fS bales, &c. — Piece Goods— Como* 

bans— Elephants’ Teeth — Galls — Wax-Assafus- 
t ida— Hart al 1 — .M ats— Table Mats — Tamarinds— 
Cochineal— Cotton — Indigo — Castor Oil — Red 
Wood — Black Wo^d-^inger— Sago— Arrow Root 
— ChBlies — Ebony — Stick Iac — Cassia Lieoea— 
Lac Dye— Buffaloe Horns— Shawls— Sapan Wood 
—Muujeet— Pearl Necklaces — Pearls — Precious 
Stones— Mother-o*-Pearl Shelia — Ditto '‘poons — 
Knife Handies— Fisb Counters— CassM Buds— 
Rhubarb— Nux Vomica— Rice Paper— Macc— Pish 
Skins— Soy— Bamboos— Whangheei— Red Cane* 
— White ^nes — Malacca Cane* — < hina Ink- 
Dragons* Blood — Anmseed Oil — Fans — Fire 
Greens— Fishing-lines— Wine— Sbciry do. — Ma- 
deira do,— Sercial do. 


Carjoc. of the Hugh IngUt, Sumt Caatle, Mar- 
of Ely. Cambridge, Lady Castlereagh, Re- 
gi nt, and Fart fVtUtam, from China j Alexander 
and Ann, from Bombay} JPhrren Hastings, 
Marchio/rfi's // Ely, and Atta, from Bengal, 
Madras and Ceylon j and Lord Keith, from 
Madras .and Bengal. 

Company’s.— Tea, B, >67,196 lbs. — Raw Silk, 
*7. 024 lbs. — Nankeens, 74.000 pieces — Bengal 
C»o(>iis. Muslins, 1.935 pieces— Calhcoes, 54,455 
— Prohibited, 27,062 — Coast Goods. Calhcoes 
187,308 — Prohibited, 2. 1 30 — Coast and Cambay 
Goods. Prohibiterl, 49,605. 

/'rnaie Trade and Priw/c^e.— Tea, 11,674 chests 
And boxes— Nankeens, 1,747 chests and boxes— 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 
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E. Kyton, Sttick Broker, 2 , Cornhill, and J^omlard Street . 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

AUGUST 1817. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I f the following memoir, 
although' it -can only boast of its 
originalitj'^ in Europe, may be 
considered acceptable, as I have 
ho’ doubt it will, to many of your 
readers, it i^- at your service. It 
is that of a man whose mind and 
conduct were attUated' by princi- 
ples ^ot less admirable iii their 
character .Uuta..Uiey. were singular 
in their eflfects— and whose death 
appears, to .have, excited a lively 
feeling of sorrow among our coun- 
trymen in Ceylon, riot so much the 
dues of his station, as a heartfelt 
tribute to his talents and philan- 
throphy. 

The iamouted subject of this memoir 
arrived in India in the year 1^94 with 
no other deiiendence for his advance- 
nteHt in life titan the sound aud';6ascei- 
lent understanding he !>ad received from 
nature and which had been .iniprovcd by a 
liberal education atone of the best scl|oois 
in EnglSHd. 

On his arrival at Calcutta, his father,- 
who was then resident there, procured 
him, as a temporary provision^ a situa^ 
lionin one of the public offices. In which 
he appears to have continued until was 

A^i&ic 20 . 


noDiinated to an ensigney in the 
mentof foot, but the army with him waS’ 
the profe^^'ion of necessity rather than of 
choice — Having Iiowcver once embarked 
in it, he applied himself to its duties with 
a spirit and perseverance, not frequentl/i 
evinced by those w)jo .aie moie will jpg, 
votaries than he was at the^ shrine of- 
military renown.— His conduct on* nvany* 
occasions drew from the* distinguished- 
otBcers under whom he had the good for-- 
tune to serve, frequent and recorded tes-. 
tiroonies of approbation, and if, ps,.l^ej 
was wont to say of bimself, he whs little 
calculated to be a soldier, the justice of 
the observation was never acj^tdcsced iiv, 
by those who were the most competent 
judges of military merit. 

Without atteiuptinc to follow him 
throughout tin- whole of his inilitaiy ca- 
reer, it will be MUpKii'iff To sfafe that 
having been piomoti d.into tiie Tlth re|ti- 
nient he served witli it duriiig, the 
Mysore wai iindci General Hmris, anil 
participated in thexarlous arduC d' servi- 
ces ill which that distinguished corps waii 
engaged duiiiig the whole i.f the Mah-v 
ratta campaigns of i<i03 and 18Cy. • 

!n liie battle of Assaye he acted us bj 
gade major to Colonel Harness, aiul was 
one out of three officers of the 74th it'gi.. 
TUeUt who had the good fortniic io escape 
the carnage of that de'^triiftivc 
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At the terminittion of it he performed the 
inelaiiclioly office of committing twelve of 
hib brother officers to one grave. 

His letters to his friends descriptive of 
these campaigns, in which the present 
Duke of Wellington first evinced those 
tinrivalled talents for command which 
have since secured him such great and 
merited distinction, were justly admired 
for classical elegance of composition and 
masteily display of knowledge of his 
subject. 

Flattered as he was, however, by the 
etrcomiums of his superiors aud belovecl 
and caressed as he never failed to be by 
those with whom he associated, the death 
of his friends and the recollection of the 
scenes of famine aud desolation he had 
witnessed duiiug the progress of tlie army 
through the enemy’s country had given a 
shock to his feelings, naturally suscep- 
tible and melancholy, which revived all 
his original distaste to his profession ; 
at no after period of his life indeed 
could he hear the battle of Assaye men- 
tioned without experiencing the most 
painful emotions. 

“ I have some thoughts of selling my 
commission and quitting the army. — 'flie 
scenes to which I have been an eye wit- 
ness during my military career contribute 
by the gloomy impressions they leave 
upon my mind to embitter the few plea- 
sures of my existence. — 1 wish 1 could 
drink oblivion to the past, and engage in 
some occupation not too weighty for the 
scope of my abilities, and such as would 
he more coiisi-stent with my ideas of rea- 
son and comfort than the pursuit of mar- 
tial glory, a pm-suit which experience has 
taught me ito consider as far better calcu- 
lated to gratify the vanity than to en- 
sure the happiness of those who embark 
in it.” 

If it be objectctl that these are the 
effusions of a mind brooding over its losses 
and disappointments, let it be recollected 
that the opinions which are here recorded 
coutimied unrepented of and unrevoked 
for a long series of years after their 
avowal, and before the judgment of their 
author is called in question, merely be- 
cause it is at variance with the decisions 
of the majority of mankind. Jet it be 
remembered how different were his habits 
aud pursuits from those of others by 
whom he was surrounded, and how en- 


tirely the primitive simplicity of his 
manners unfitted him for scenes of war - 
fare and contention. 

Vet an.xious as he was to quit the 
“ noisy bustle of a camp,” for scenes and 
pui-siiits better suited to his talents and 
inclinations, he determined not to re- 
linquish his post until a cessation of lios- 
tilitics should enable him to do so with 
credit. — He was but too fully aware ot 
the severity with which the world can- 
vasses the secession of a soldier, and iic 
determined that his retirement, wheueiei 
it took place, should afford no cause oi 
reproach either from others or from him- 
self. 

Before the arrival of the period ti. 
which he au.xiously looked forward, lit 
was attacked with a fever which wa» 
theu prevalent in camp, and as his life 
was despaiied of, he was induced to sigt. 
the resignation of his commission with 
the view of securing the value of it to 
his mother. — He fortunately survived, 
and his company, which by the liberality 
of his brother officers he had been al- 
lowed to sell, when his case appeared 
hopeless, was, on his recovery, again ten- 
dered to him at the earnest solicitation of 
his commanding officer, and whether 
from a feeling of gratitude for regard so 
marked and unequivocal, or that he still 
considered it a point of honor to devote 
himself to the service while the army 
continued in the field, it is certain that 
be gladly availed himself of the generous 
interposition of his patron. 

The prolongation of the life which he 
little valued, appears to have been regard- 
ed by him with a degree of indifference 
which may create some surprise in those 
who know the encreased estimation in 
which he held it at a maturer period of 
his existence, but to William Tolfrey 
life was valuable only in proportion to its 
utility to his fellow creatures, and it was 
only during the last few years of his 
earthly career that he was enabled to 
look forward to its close with the cheer- 
ing reflection that he had not lived in 
vain. 

Towards the end of the year 1805, his 
regiment being ordered home, he finally 
disposed of his commission, but the foi- 
lowing letter which was written by him 
about this time to his colonel, the preaent 
Lieutenant General Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, shews the anxiety which was felt by 
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those who well knew bis worth to secure 
his continuance with the regiment. 

“lam truly grateful for the encomiums 
which in your letter to head quarters, 
you hare had the goodness to pass on ray 
slender st(Kk of merit. That my con- 
duct since 1 have had the honor of be- 
longing to the 74th regiment has met 
with your approbation, and that I pos- 
sess in you and Ck)lonel S., two friends 
on whose sincerity I can confidently rely, 
are reflections that will serre to alleviate 
much of my regrets.” 

“ The world was now before him,” 
and he felt all the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, in whit’h was involved the future 
comfort of liis widowed parent, to whose 
support he had long contributed out of 
♦he savings of his pay. There is indeed no 
part of the character of the amiable sub- 
ject of this memoir, more tnily exemplary 
than his filial piety. His letters to his 
mother breathe a spirit so ardently alive 
to all her wants, so feelingly tender and 
and affecting, that the reader must be 
callous indeed to whose heart they would 
not find the easiest access. 

“ Tlte nearer you are to comfort, the 
nearer 1 shall be to happiness. The en- 
joyments of life in this country are few 
indeed, but were they innumerable, I 
would not place them in competition with 
the pleasure I derive from one kind letter 
from you. To know that you are well, 
and that you approve of my conduct, is 
iu fact the highest gratification I expe- 
rience.” 

Our readers will forgive the insertion of 
one more extract. — It appears to have 
been written in reply to a letter urging 
his return to England. 

“ If I die iny property will be at your 
disposal, if 1 live my income will always 
be sufficient to allow of my bestowing 
upon you such a portion of it ns will more 
than satisfy your moderate wishes.— 
Make your mind therefore ns easy as cit- 
cumstances will permit, and instead of 
repining at our separation, and wasting 
life and he^th in vain regrets, let us be 
mutually thankful to the Almighty dis- 
poser of eveuts for the blessings we still 
enjoy.— When I compare my fate with 
that of many of my military companions, 
how much reason have I to rejoice that f 
have not by any of the common accidents 
of the service been deprived of my eye 
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sight or suffered the loss of a limb. Even 
though we should never meet again in this 
world (which I yet hope we shall), ought 
we therefore to afflict ourselves beyond 
measure or to exclaim against the decrees 
of Provideuce \ we ought rather to con- 
sider this world merely as a passage to 
the next, where I humbly hope and trust 
that we shall meet to part no moie.” 

In the commencement of the year 1806, 
Mr. Tolfiey repaired to Ceylon on a visit 
to his uncle, by whom he was introduced 
to the late Governor Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, who was neither slow to discern or 
to reward his merit. — His Excellency 
shortly appoioted him to a situation in 
one of the public offices, and on his 
arrival in England represented Mr. Tol- 
frey*s character in so favourable a light 
to His Majesty's ministers that he was 
nominated to the regular civil establish- 
ment of this inland. 

It was now for the first time since his 
outset in life, that he could be said to 
enjoy happiness. His days glided on in 
iliat even tenor, so peculiarly suited to 
liis frame of mind and retired habits. — 
The hours of lei-ure from the duties of 
his office, he devoted to the study of the 
Singalese language, which he piosecuted 
with an ardour which could scarcely have 
been exceeded had he foreseen the great 
and lasting distinction to which a know- 
ledge of it was to lead. 

On the arrival of his Excellency Sir 
Robert Brownrigg, in 1812, an auxiliary 
Bible Society was established uuder bis 
auspices at Colombo, and Mr. Tolfrey, 
whose proficiency in the Singalese lan- 
guage was by this time well established, 
voluntarily undertook the translation of 
the .Scriptures. The zeal with which he 
prosecuted the benevolent designs of the 
society, could have had its origin only in 
a settled belief of the importance of those 
divine truths which he was about to im- 
part to the unenlightened inhabitants of 
Ceylon, and as he frequently observed, 
the sublime consideiation that he was to 
be the instrument wliereby the light of 
Christianity was to be diffused amongst 
those “ who were stumbling in darkness,” 
was of itself, an ample reward for all the 
toil and labour he had bestowed on the 
pursuit and acquirement of the native 
languages. 

To facilitate the progress of the great 
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M'ork be bad now engaged in, be devoted 
himself to the study of the Sanscrit, the 
Pale, the Hindustani, and the Tamul 
langaiaites. He not only renewed his ac- 
quaintance with ihe (h'cek, but cultivated 
a knowiedne of Hebiew, that he might 
have the benefit of reading the Scriptuies 
in the original. 

Researches so varied and so extensive, 
yet all tending to one gieat end, demanded 
no common share of talent and application, 
hut he knew the advantages of perse- 
verance, and was determined to peisist. 
It was his ardent pi aver that his life might 
he spared him but a few years, and he 
did not doubt that he shouid pn>duce a 
translation which would fully satisfy the 
expectations of tlie Society. 

The appointment of Mr. 0'()\ly to the 
Residency of Kandy afforded His Excel- 
lency an opportunity of lewardiiig Mr. 
William 'rnlfrey’s merits with the ap- 
pointment of Chief Translator to Govern- 
ment. The duties wliich his ne\v office 
imposed on him, naturally induced a 
frequent inteicourse with the natives of 
the iuteiior, and nothing can moie fully 
illustrate the sincere goodness of his dis- 
position, as well as his zeal for the public 
welfare, than the fact of his having com- 
missioned from England, at his own ex- 
pence, an annu.d supply or "uch articles 
as would tend to in&ti not his new friends, 
and give them some idea of our natiornl 
proficiency in mechanics and the different 
hranches of science and litciature. He 
was convinced that noiliing would more 


effectually secure their permanent attach- 
ment to the British government, than fur- 
nishing them with the means of iinpioviiig 
their minds and conqneniig the prejudices 
they had imbibed in their native nioua- 
tains. 

The Kandyans, in retinn, soon learnt 
to consider Mr. Tolfrey one of tlieir 
best friends. Their hopes of redress 
fioin the occasional tyranny of their chiefs 
derived new strength from the zeal and 
earnestness with which he interpo^ed ii\ 
theii behalf. Weighed down as he was 
by the multiplied demands on his time, 
which wa^ laileily of encreasing value, as 
he was preparing two most iwteie.^ting 
woiks (hi^ Pali Giainmar and Vocabulary) 
for the Pi ess, he never refused liis aid or 
his counsel to the many who required it, 
and thouirh his goodness was frequently 
tiespa.'<sed on, it would be difficult to 
shew an instance in which he yielded to 
the sallies of impatience. 

Self, indeed, was a consideration which 
he bad long learnt to imdevvalue. The 
day being found too short for the multi- 
tude of his avocations, he conceived it 
necessary to abridge himself of his allotted 
hours of rest. Is it to be wondered at 
that with a frame of body weakened and 
exhausted by a residence of upwards of 
twenty years in India, and a mind har- 
rassed by the variety and intensity of its 
pursuits, he fell but too easy a sacrifice 
to the violence of the disorder wdiivU 
a.ssailed him ? 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir — When the late military 
tiespot of France, now pent up 
within a two-mile radius on the 
barren rock of St Helena, was 
able in his paramount sovereignty 
to exclude Englishmen from the 
continent of Europe, young men 
of genius and learning, instead of 
finishing their education by taking 
the gr:nui tour, were content with 
visiting Greece and other interest- 
ing provinces of Turkey, where 
they acquired a very decent taste 
lor oriental literature, and where 
Lord Byron, Mr. Moore, and other 


writers have laid the scenes of 
their many late most popular ro- 
mances, for I cannot call them 
poems ; but unfortunately for them 
with much to applaud, they have 
often fallen into ridiculous mis- 
takes ; tor the Turks, from whom 
they chiefly borrow their descrip- 
tions of those fairy regions, are 
themselves but second-hand writ- 
ers ; and to have reaehed the 
source of those wonderful and in- 
genious adventures, they should 
have travelled into Arabia and 
Persia, and with a knowledge of 
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their languages, compared the clas- 
sical writings of their bards with 
the new and sublime scener3f 
around them. To them the fol- 
lowing literal translation ol the 
Saki Namah of Hatiz, would be 
rendered more valuable by notes, 
explanatory of the many mj'Stical, 
historical and topographical allu- 
sions ; but to the Persian scholar, 
who has read Hafiz in India, any 
comment were unnecessary ; and 
to the mass of your readers, Mr. 
Editor, it might prove, 1 fear, dull 
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and tedious. Though many con- 
sider it as the most finished of 
Hafiz’s poems, it has not, I fancy, 
been before this attempted in En- 
glish ; nor has his 
kammis or Pentrastic, in my opi- 
nion, its equal, had any translation 
but by myself about twenty years 
ago ; a copy of which, being now 
forgotten, I mean to retouch, and 
send for your next Journal. 

Yours, &c. Gulchin. 
XOth June 1817. 
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To the Editor (f the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib, — T he following is almost 
a literal translation of one of those 
papers which are occasionally 
found in the chests of tea ; it may 
perhaps amuse some of your read- 
ers, and will at any rate apprize 
them of certain advantageous qua- 
lities in Hyson, of vrhich they are 
probably ignorant, so that, not sa- 
tisfied with, “ te veniente die, te 
decedente,” they will be tempted 
to imagine with Dr. Johnson, that 
“ Te sine nil altum mens in- 
choat.” 

Declaration of Cow Long. 

NARRATION UPON HYSON TEA. 

This capital tea, a transparent jewel, 
with a snowy cr>'stalline bud, is the first 
under heaven. 

Of an estimable description which is 
beautiful, and without defect, perfect and 
not able to be surpassed ; of Hys»»n, the 


VC17 right baud, ancieutly and universally 
established amongst distant people, from 
its praiseworthy flavour. 

This Hyson, having traversed hills and 
seas ; sought from the heights of south- 
ern exalted mountains, which tower 
above the clouds, rises to tliat perfection, 
that being compared witli other teas, it 
maintains the superiority. 

It has a tine odour, containing an ex- 
treme degree of excellence ; having been 
leceived formerly, and at the present 
time with reverential eagerness, by per- 
sons of rural habits. 

These sprigs, of established repuUtion, 
are for people, who travel, truly predou>, 
having a manifestly laudable character, tor 
their excellent and approved descri[)- 
tion. 

It possesses unceasing ‘^uperioritj, 
while prepared, with unremitted skill , 
its species, although I'cautiful aud \one- 
rable has inevhaustihh’ \ ii t'e’. 
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This tel, (of the hii^li court) when fit St with paddy ebaft’, will occasional! 
prepared and violently operated upon make its unwelcome appearance, 
vvitli hot water, has a superior faeulty of 


perfermiug wonders, its first bads and 
fibres after tliree full and complete springs, 
are excellent, to remove obstrnctions, to 
rouse from intoxication or drowsiness, to 
slake thirst, and this more than gohUn pro- 
dnetion makes old age retire, procrasti- 
nates stale years, and like a precious gem, 
spreading over the taste and palate, gives 
a secret courage, in calamities, remote 
or near; its desirable fragrance, spread 
through the inner clumber, shall receive 
universal approbation. 

You may have remarked the 
characters or chop marks upon the 
sides of nearly all tea chests ; these 
are probably the names of the cul- 
tivator, or plantation where the 
tea grows, names truly auspicious, 
if we may judge from a literal 
translation; the following are a 
few; 


“ Infinite fragrance.” 

“ Sweet-scented region.” 

“ Heavenly odour.” 

“ Vernal oi igin.” 

“ Great perfection.” 

‘ Gein-like buds.” 

‘ Pei severing excellence.” 
‘ Estimable duration.” 

‘ Sincere perfection.” 

* Bud of spring.” 

‘ Established abundance.” 
^ Fountain of he.iveii.” 


1 am sorry to observe, that these 
pleasing professions are not at all 
times borne out by the qualities of 
the article enclosed, and it does 
happen, in the course of events, 
that upon the opening of “ sin- 
cere perfection,” or “ the bud of 
spring,” a large stone surrounded 


I received, sometime since, from 
China, a “ Cheng,” or “ Seng,” of 
which a short description may pos- 
sibly interest some of your musical 
readers The instrument consists of 
seventeen bamboo tubes, tipped with 
ivory, and having each asmall hole, 
which are inserted perpendicular- 
ly, in a sort of glazed bowl of be- 
tween two and three inches diame- 
ter, presenting a very delicate and 
pleasing appearance. There is a 
mouth piece, faced with ivory, in 
the side of the bowl, and the wind, 
passing up. through the tubes, 
gives an agreeable note, somewhat 
resembling that of the hautboy, 
when one, or more of the holes, 
are stopped by the finger. It ap- 
pears to be finished, with great 
nicety, as each tube has, at the 
inserted end, a small vibrating 
reed, which is kept in its position, 
by a very minute piece of lead, or 
composition. The notes, which 
are thirtei-n in number, four of the 
tubes being silent, and merely 
placed there by way of finish, are 
all in the natural key, strictly in 
unison with the pianoforte, with 
which, in simple airs, the cheng 
forms not an unpleasant accom- 
paniment ; they follow in this or- 
der C F F (alt.) C (alt ) D (alt.) 
E (alt.) G D B E G A B. The 
G and B, you will observe, occurs 
twice, and is in each case, precise- 
ly the same note. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Robert Hunter. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir, — As a strong prejudice weighty names, among others, Ba- 
against the claims of the Sanskrit ron Humboldt, feel disposed to 
language to relationship with those treat them as only supportable by 
of ancient Greece and Rome, is etymologies similar to the whim- 
occasionaUy manifested among the sical discoveries of Mr. Bryant, it 
learned of Europe ; and as many may not be altogether uninterest- 
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ing to point out a few resem- the connection, if any glimpses 
blances in the numerals of the may be caught, or facts unveiled, 
three languages, leaving you to is another subject : it is sufficient 
judge if absurdity or perverseness for the argument, that the sound, 
themselves could contend that the sense, and the construction of 
they are merely casual, unconnect- the constituent parts, where the 
ed coincidences ; the history of words are compound, be the same. 



eka ...... 

• • • ••••••« 

, . . . unus. 

ft 

dm 

. . . di/o 

. . . . duo. 

ft 

tri 

• • • Tfris 

... tres. 


c'halur . . . 

• . « . . . 

. . . quatuor. 


panchan . . 

• « • 7£VT£ • • . e . 

. . . quinque. 


shash .... 

» • • • •*••••• 

. . . sex. 


saptan . . . 

, . . £5rm 

. . . septem. 


ashtan . . . 

. , , cxro ) . . • . . , 

. . . octo. 

•I'd*! 

7(11 OUil • • • • « 




dasan 

. . , hna 

. . . decern. 


ekadasan 




dveadasan 


duodecini. 


trai/adasan ... tredecim. 

The correspondence here is suf- ly preceding twenty, thirty, ic. 
ficiently plain; but a more strik- which in Sanskrit, Greek, a.id La- 
ing and conclusive resemblance tin. are* most usually exjir, ssed by 
appears in the formation of the one from, or one before the follow- 
nintlrs, or the numbers immediate- ing number ; as 
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3 ^^ 


unavingsati undeviginti .... rvo; ^sovrixoui 

unatringsat .... undetriginta .... cvof Sec; t^i- 

axovTa 


3*1 ■®|n ir^S,|r^ unachatwaringsal undequadraginta rro; Jtor rra-- 

a-ct^axovrx 


So of the rest — 

To a thorough perception of 
the coincidence, it may perhaps 
be necessary to understand that 
the orthography of the Sanskrit 
Anutu Journ No. ‘20. 


words is that employed in Wilkie 
Grammar. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

B— . 

R 
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LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF CEYLON. 

(Coneluded from Page 28.) 


Q. Is divorce admitted amongst the 
Ceylonese ? 

A. A man and woman who have been 
united in marriage with the knowledge of 
their parents and relations, and according 
to the Ceylonese custom, which requires 
that they should, on the wedding-day, 
place themselves on a platform called the 
Magul Pomwa, and have their marriage 
hands joined together by a thread, can- 
not become separated at their own plea- 
sure. If the man obtain a divorce, it 
must be by pjoving, to the satisfaction of 
a Court of Justice, either that his wife, 
failing in the respect and reverence due 
to a husband, has spoken to him in an un- 
becoming manner; or that, being void of 
attachment to him, she has bestowed 
npon another that affection and regard to 
which he was entitled ; or that she main- 
tains an intercourse with a gallant, and 
lavishes upon him the earnings of 
her husband:— on her being convicted, 
before a court of justice, of such conduct 
as the above, or of any other improper 
conduct, he will be permitted to abandon 
her. 

Q. For what faults, on the part of the 
husband, may the wife sue for and obtain 
a divorce from him .’ 

A. If, being destitute of love and af- 
fection for his wife, he withliolds from 
her the wearing apparel and ornaments 
suitable to her rank ; if he does not pro- 
vide her with food of such a quality as 
she has a right to ; if he neglects to ac- 
quire money by agriculture, commerce, 
and other honorable means ; if, associ- 
ating with other women, he squanders 
his property upon them ; if be makes a 
practice of committing other improper 
and degrading acts, such as stealing, lying, 
or drinking intoxicating liquors; if he 
treat his wife as a slave, and at the same 
time behaves respectfully toother women; 
on proof of his delinquency, before the 
abovemeutioued oouft, the wife may ob- 
tain a divorce. 

Q. What forms are observed upon 
such occasions .’ 

A. The fault or guilt of the woman 
having been proved, the husband is sepa- 
i.itcd from her in the following manner : 


— The things given by the parents of the 
woman, as her portion, on the day of 
marriage, togetlier with the property ac- 
quired by the husband during the period 
of their union, are brought into the 
court: the former is then given to the 
life, and the latter is divided into two 
equal shares, of which the husband gets 
one, and his wife the other. But, besides 
this, the husband is likewise obliged to 
give, out of his own share, a sum suffici- 
ent to defray his wife’s expenses for the 
ensuing six months. As soon as this 
distribution has been made, they become 
separated. — Wlien the husband has been 
in the wrong, and proof of his delin- 
quency established, every thing is divided 
in manner above mentioned, and the 
children are delivered over to him : after 
which the divorce is complete. 

Q. Can a Disapati effect a divorce on 
his own authority alone ? 

A. It is absolutely out of the power of 
any Disapati to separate, legally, a man 
and his wife. 

Q. Can either of the divorced parties 
marry again .’ 

A. Persons who have been divorced by 
the sentence of a court of jvistice, in the 
manner above stated, are at liberty to 
marry again. 

Q. Wliat becomes of the children of 
such persons 

A. Notwithstanding the divorce of 
their parents, the children are, according 
to established usage, entitled to inherit 
both their landed and personal property- 
In the case, however, of their parent’s 
marrying again, one half of that proper- 
ty is, upon such occasion, transferred to 
the children of the first marriage. If 
there is no issue from tlie second marriage 
the remainder of their property reverts to 
the children of the first ; otherwise, it 
goes to the children of the second. 

Q. Is bigamy permitted amongst the 
Cingalese ? 

A. It is, and it is not. When a man, 
possessed of an hereditary estate, con- 
sisting of fields, gardens, money, and 
grain, has had no children by his wife ; 
if she be a woman of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and of a sensible and compassion- 
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ate turn of mind, she will make suitable 
reflection upon the circumstances qf the 
case ; and, in order to prevent the family 
from being extinct, she will solicit her 
husband to take another wife. In such an 
event, it appears, by the Books, that he 
may, with propriety, contract a second 
marriage : but, on the other hand, even 
though the wife should have produced no 
children, if she decline giving her con- 
sent to his marrying again, he cannot 
have recourse to that measure. 

Q. Can married men openly keep con- 
cubines ? 

Neither openly iior secretly can 
they have an intercourse with other wo- 
men : such a practice is most strictly for- 
bidden in the books which contain the 
tenets of the religion of Boodho. 

Q. If, where there are a number of 
brothers, one of them marries, can the 
rest, with the knowledge of each other, 
have intercourse with ilie married bro- 
ther’s wife ? and whether is such a 
practice reckoned pioper, or improper, 
amongst the Cingalese ? 

Neither with nor without the 
knowledge of each other are they permit- 
ted to have any undue intercourse with 
the married brothei’s wife: such a prac- 
tice is not only looked upon, amongst the 
Cingalese, as extremely improper, but it 
is likewise considered by them as a hei- 
nous crime. Notwithstanding this, it 
must however be acknowledged, tliat 
there are some foolish men amongst 
whom this disreputable custom does pre- 
vail. 

Q. When a man has married, does he, 
after passing the first night with his wife, 
give her to he cujou'd by his brothers in 
succession, and then resume the func- 
lions of a husband hiin>elf? Is such a 
ciutom confined to the tribe of Nagaram 
Karas ♦, or does it likewise prevail 
amongst theVellales? 

A, Throughout the whole of the two 
tribes of Vellales and Nagaram Karas, 
there is not a single person wlio has even 
heard of such a practice, which is equally 
scandalous and illegal. 

Q. Is it customary, amongst the CingU' 
Icsc, to make written wills, bequeathing 
their property to their children and grand- 
children? and in what form are such 
wills drawn out ? 


• (ieneral name for all those who arc not of 
Lhc Kajiis’, Bramins’ or V'cilolc casts. 


A. When a man’s death approaches, 
he may, in the presence of some persons 
of respectability, bequeath his property, 
either verbally or in writing, to his chil- 
dren or grandchildren, to the purpose of 
charity, to those who have administered 
medicine and support to him during his 
illness, or to any other person or persons 
whom he chooses to make his heirs, of 
whatever rank or condition. 

Q. Who are entitled to inherit the 
property of persons that die childless and 
intestate ? and by what degrees of con- 
sanguinity, or affinity, is the successiou 
to such property regulated ? 

A, The following are the persons succes- 
sively entitled to inherit such estates — 

1st. The pai1?Dts of the deceased. 

2d. His brothers and sisters. 

3d. Their children. 

4th. His nearest paternal and maternal 
relations. 

5th. His wife. 

6ih. Her nearest relation. 

In failure of all these heirs, his pro- 
perty becomes Bujastha, and goes to the 
King. 

Q. In what manner, and by whom, 
were the Nagaram Karas first distributed 
into classes t By whom was that class 
constituted, and in what books is any ac- 
count of these classes contained? 

A. ITironghout the whole cast of Na- 
garam Karas f no class can be seen or 
heard of, by any persons, so low as the 
Chandalasj therefore, the class of Gaha- 
la-Pam X Badayo rauk.s above them ; the 
Paduavas § compose the third chtss; and 
the Pannaduras jj the fourth. 

These are the graduations of rank 
established amongst the Nauaiam Kara*:. 

Tlie Vell.ilfS nre one of the Umv high 
casts, which rank in the tullawiug order: 

1. Raja Wan«e, or cast of King. 

2. Brdchamana Waii'^e, or ca.'t of 
Priests. 

3. Welaude Wanso, or cast of Mer- 
chants. 

4. Goyi Wanse, or cast of Cultivators. 

At the commencemen t of the present 

t Th'>te who Work in leaiher, and perform 

other ?Ue offices, 

i Those who arc employed in burying corpses, 
or in removing dead carcase* of elephants, &c. 

} Padoava* carry paianqnins, &c. 

1 Pannaduras are elephant and hor^c t copers, 
and grass cutttr»-—Thi* is a very ac- 

count of the ca*t ofNagat.m Karas, which ?s 
subdivided inu a much greater number ofrussc:^ 
112 
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Kalpa ♦, wheu all raen were upon an 
equality, there were such frequent dis- 
putes amongst them, that, in order to 
terminate their differences, they agreed 
amongst themselves to elect Malta Sa- 
■latta to the sovereignty. This King ap- 
pointe<l those who were then in the exer- 
cise of certain trades and professions, to 
certain classes, corresponding to the oc- 
cupations in whicli they were at that 
time engaged ; and there was founded the 
cast of Nagaram Karas, which has exist- 
ed in the same manner ever since. Tin's 
subject is treated of in the books entitled 
Sara Sangrahe. 

Q. What persons of the tribe of Na- 
garam Karas, can be nominated to the 
priesthood ? 

It is not stated, in any of the books, 
that no person of the cast of Nagaram 
Karas can become a member of the priest- 
hood. Nevertheless, there is now, in the 
Candian territories, a prohibition against 
the ordination of low Nagaram Karas, 

Q, Can a priest live as a layman ? 

vf. It isaheinous crime, accordingto the 
religion of Boodho, for any priest to live 
after the manner of a layman ; and it is 
well known, that the strictest injunction 
against sncli a practice appears in all the 
books which contain tlic doctrine of 
Boodhoism. Such a scandalous action, 
cannot, therefore, be committed. 

By whom are piiest?t appointed ? 
and what are the usual ceremonies prac- 
tised upon sucli occasions ? 

Boodho, the Teacher of the tlircc 
worlds, has dictated what is necessary tube 
done, preparatoiy to, and at, the ordination 
of a priest : iianicfy, when a person is de- 
sirous of becoming a priest, he must re- 
pair to the wihara -f-, and communicate 
his wish to one of the principal priests of 
that wihara, who, after having ascer- 
tained that he is properly qualified for 
the ofl3ce, will deliver him over to a clever 
Karmmacharin-Wahanse ♦, desiring the 
latter to exercise the candidate in those 
matters with vvhich it is necessary that 
he should be acquainted, previously to 
hi3 being ordained. After he has been 
sufficiently instructed, the chief priest, 
and twenty other priests, having assem- 
bled in the Poya Ge §, the candidate is to 

* At the rene\\?l or re-production of the world. 

T Temple. 

J A priest well versed in the ordinancesof religion. 

5 A spacin IS b.ulding m the city of Candy, ap- 
f'.opriated to tins and other religious purposes. 


of Ceylon. 

be brought into the middle of the room, 
and the following questions are to be 
put to him by the same Karmmacharin- 
Wahanse *. Have you any incurable le- 
prosy? or, are you affected with ulcers, 
cutaneous eruptions, consumption, or 
possession by devils?’* — On being thus 
quesctoued, if he be subject to no such 
distempers, he will reply to this effect : 
“ My Lord, I am not afflicted with either 
of the five species of incurable disorders, 
respecting which you have questioned me.’* 
He is then to be further asked; 1st, 
“ Arc you a person free from the bonds 
of slavery? 2. Are you involved in debt? 
3. Are you a messenger of the King? 4. 
Have you obtained the consent of your 
parents ? 5. Have you completed yonr 
twentieth year ? 6. Are you provided 
with a cup, ami with the sutvunu or 
priestly garment?” On being asked 
these questions, he must salute the priests, 
and reply in the negative to the three 
first, and in the affirmative to the three 
last : after which he is qualified to be- 
come a member of the priesthood. This 
examination being ended, the candidate’s 
hair is all shaved off, and his I'oJy be- 
smeared over witli turmeric, as well as 
with sandal powder and other perfumes ; 
dressed in rich clothes, and detoiated 
with costly ornament'^. He is then 
mounted on an ahare or elephant, and 
conducted in procession through the four 
principal streets, preceded by flags, um- 
brellas, and instruments of music. Some- 
times the King, the two Adigars, and the 
f(»iir Malta Di&apaiis, attended by a nu- 
merous retinue, grace this ceremony with 
their presence, and confer the same ho- 
nors on the candidate as those to which 
the sovereign is entitled at his coronation ; 
the candidate is then reconducted to the 
Boya Ge, where some further questions, 
on points of religion, are put to him, and 
he is then finally ordained. 

Q. Can an ordained priest relinquish 
the priesthood, and become a layman? 

A. If a person, ordained in the 
ner above mentioned, be afterwards de- 
shous of relinquishing tlie priesthood, 
he may, with the knowledge and con- 
currence of the principal priest of the 
temple to which he belongs, divest him- 
self of his survunUf and resume the dress 
and occupations of a layman. That thin 
is practicable, appears in the Books, 
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NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1773. 

By Chapman. — {Continued from p. 21.) 


The voluntary Invitation he had sent 
me by the Portuguese, previous to the 
receipt of my letter, I assured him eu- 
hanced the obligation I was under to 
him ; and that I would study to deserve 
so high a mark of his favour, f then 
requested he would receive the present I 
had brought, as a small token of niy re- 
spect ^ pleasure seemed to dance in the 
old gentleman’s eyes at the few little 
compliments 1 made him, he descended 
from his net, and seated Iiimseif upon the 
ground nearer to us. The linguist told 
me that he seized every oppoitunity the 
intervals my address allowed him of mak- 
ing a favourable comparison to the man- 
darines about him, of oar manners and 
deportment with those of other Euro- 
peans tliat had lutlierto fallen under hU 
notice. He desired the linguist to assure 
me of au hearty welcome to the seat of 
his government ; admired the present 1 
brought him, but lamented that I should 
think it a necessary part of my introduc- 
tion to him. He approved, he said, of 
my proposal to form a commercial inter- 
course with his nation, and would pro- 
mote it all in bis power. To encourage 
us to prosecute the design, he remitted 
the payment of anchorage and all duties 
what'^oever on account of tin* vessel In the 
livci, a;i:l le-pic-ted to be furnished witli 
a list of the ai ndcs on bo.ird, some of 
winch, liesaul.lie woild purcliase him- 
self, the remainder tlie commander had 
free liberty to dispose of tt> whomsoever 
be might be able ; he de^ired, shouhl 
obstructions be tlirown in our way by 
any of his people, be their rank what it 
vvouhl, that I would, witliout ceremony. 
Older them to be thrown into the river. 
He then enquired several particulars re- 
specting the nation I belonged to ; as 
our force by sea and hind, our com- 
merce, custo;;i-', and religion, with the 
grounds of oiir dihcrencc ia the latter 
article from the Portu;(uc>e. I satislied 
him as well as 1 was able. 

He aho ixqucotetl pemls-ion to exa- 


mine our hats, swords, and the other 
parts of our dress ; frequently apologizing 
for his curiosity. Tlie evening was now 
approaciiing, and we had been with him 
some hours, I made a motion to retire, 
but he insisted on our staying to partake 
of a repast. It was presently brought, 
and a small low table being set before 
us, it was Covered with a number of 
basons and saucers, containing fowls 
minced with a few vegetables and a little 
salt and w'ater * pork and buffalo beef, 
cut into snixU thin slices fish stewed with 
soy and onions, several fish sauces, some 
not unlike aucliovy in flavour; plain 
boiled rice, and rice moistened with the 
broth of meat ; and a few otlier articles. 
Ivory chop slicks weie given us to eat 
with ; but observing we managed them 
ratlicr aukwai dly, he ordered some porce- 
lain spoons, and pieces of pointed bam- 
boos to be given us ; p.nd with these wc 
did pretty well, A desert of fruits and 
China sweetmeats was afterwards served 
up. Tea wMS made for our drink; and 
when we a«ked for water it wasbruuglit 
warm and sweetened with sugar. We 
were desired lo taste some excellent Tou- 
quinesc liquor, it was a hot spirit, and 
had a strong flavour of soniegraiu it wai 
distilled from. A separate table was 
sjiread l>efore the Viceroy. He desired 
all our ariendants to he called, for every 
one of whom a mat was bronchi to sit 
oil. He was much ^urpri'^ed af their 
h^itating to sit in iny presence; and 
inoio >o when the Musuhnan< reluscd to 
eat any hi'' mokerv. He oidered them 
to be U’sked if there was anything they 
could eat, that w(*uid not interfere with 
tlicir icligious prejudices ; and on their 
mentionini: fruits, some of every kind were 
set before tliem. He politely reqnc^^ted 
I would dispense wirii the ceremou) of 
their standing. An English tar of our 
paity affoided much diversion to the 
\ iccioy and his attendants, by the keen- 
ne.«s of his appetite ; ainl the unaffected 
rehsTi he- .ippear-^d t" h. '.Cfbi rlic Ton- 
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quinese brandy, in whicb he begged leave 
A\ith great submission to drink towards 
their honors’ good health. 

During our repast, several war ele- 
phants were brought into an area, front- 
ing the ^el■au(la where some figures of 
soldiers were placed in ranks; these the 
elcjihauts attacked vvitli great fury, seized 
them with their trunks, tossed them into 
the air, and trampled them under their 
feet ; some soldiers were employed in 
shooting at a butt with long matchlocks, 
which had swivels and three le^ed 
stands to fire them from ; the workman- 
ship of these pieces was as good as any 
I have seen of the kind in Hindustan. 
The Viceioy acquainted me they had been 
fabricated under his own inspection. I 
BOW made a second motion to retire. 
Thisbiought on a renewal of the Vice- 
roy’s professions of friendship and re- 
gard ; he iioped, he said, I should find 
Hue sufficiently agreeable to induce me to 
prolong my stay, and that during it, he 
shoukl see me as often as possible, that 
when the season demanded my departure, 
be would make a request to me to carry 
one or two of his people to Bengal. I 
thanked him in the highest terms that 
occurred to me for the honorable and 
friendly reception he had given me; 
assured liim that I meant to avail m\self 
of his kind invitation for passing the 
approaching winter under his protection, 
where peace, plenty, and regularity 
seemed to abound so different from the 
situation I found the other paits of Co- 
ehir. China in ; and that if he should per- 
severe in his intention of sending any 
body to Bengal, I would with pleasure 
accommodate them with a passage, and 
engage fur their meeting with every re- 
turn of the civilities he had shewn me. 
When we stood up to depart, he ordered 
all the mandarines who w’ere with him to 
attend me to the eunuch’s to whom it 
was neccssav), he said, I should make a 
lisit whenever I came to him. Just as we 
vne leaving liiin, he expressed himself 
son y he had no equivalent to make me 
for the present I had given him. I desired 
he would suffer no uneasiness ou that 
account, for that the government I be- 
longed to did not admit of my receiving 
any ; the old gentleman was some time 
silent with an appjirent admiration. He 
however ordered two iugols of silver 


CAug: 

(value near twenty-eight Spanish dollars) 
to be brought, and forced our acceptance 
of them, by sa)ing he could not consider 
our hearts and words to be of one ac- 
coid if we refu'ed. We took them, but 
found an opportimitj of disposing of them 
amongst his attendants. 

Highly satisfied with the receptiou we 
met with from tlie Viceroy, we left the 
palace to pay our respects to Quan-Tam- 
Quon, [which title signifies commander 
of the fleet] the eunuch, commander-in- 
chief of the gallies and array ; the dis- 
tance between their habitations was too 
short to complete the pleasing presages we 
were dt awing of an agreeable residence at 
Hue ; and the praises we were lavishing 
ou the person we expected w’ould chiefly 
contribute to it. The prospect, though 
not altogether enveloped in daikness, 
was presently obscured. 

Attended by a numerous train of man- 
darines who marched in ranks before and 
behind us, we presented ourselves at the 
eunuch’s gate ; I attempted to enter, but 
was rudely pushed back ; and made to 
wait a considerable time in the open 
street. This afforded an opportunity of 
observing the architecture ot his house ; 
it differed from the otiiers I saw ia the 
fort, in having upper apartments ; I 
was informed that it had been the council 
liouse in the time of the kings. The 
most adequate idea of the external ap- 
pearance ol the best dwelling houses in 
Cochin China, as well as of the temples of 
their gods, may be formed from views 
painted on the China W'are, screens, and 
other articles imported from Canton. 

Half an hour elapsed before we were 
ushered into a large hall ; the roofs were 
finely arched with planks, and supported 
by wooden pillars about thirty feet in 
height ; we seated ourselves upon some 
chairs placed lor us, before a rattan 
screen, from behind which a shrill voice 
called our attention to the object of our 
visit. He did not however become visi- 
ble till the common questions were passed, 
and 1 had acquainted him with the reasons 
of my coming to Cochin China. The 
screen was then turned up ; and a glim- 
mering light diffused from a small waxen 
taper, disclosed to our view, not the de- 
licate form of a woman the sound had 
conveyed the idea of, but that of a mon - 
ster disgustful and horrible to behold. 
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He was sitting iu a kind of boarded 
shrine, in form like a clothes press ; I 
can be no judge of his height, as I never 
saw him standing, but 1 believe he was 
short of stature ; this was however amply 
made up to him in bulk ; and I may ven- 
ture to affirm he measured an ell over the 
shoulders. Great flaps hung down from his 
cheeks like the dew lap of an ox, and his 
little twinkling eyes were scarcely to be 
discerned for the fat folds which formed 
deep recesses around them. Though I 
had smd every handsome thing that occur- 
red to me, yet there was such an evident 
difference between his behaviour and that 
of the Viceroy, that he hardly appeared 
civil ; he received my present with iudiflfe- 
rence notwithstanding it was chosen by his 
own jackal. Inmy subsequent visits I found 
he was a great pedant and valued himself 
much on his knowledge of books; it may 
be worthy of remark that he had one day 
a volume written in Chinese open before 
him, which he said contained an account 
of Bengal. Amongst other extraoidi- 
nary thing's, he told me were related in it, 
one was curious, and I helievc may have 
had some foundation in trutli ; it was 
that so good a police was observed there 
that a traveller might lie down to sleep 
under a tree with his purse exposed by 
his side without danger of losing it. He 
also mentioned the custom of I'uruing the 
dead. 

A month elapsed in a mutual inter- 
course of civilities. Dm lug tills space the 
frequent interviews I had with the M.au- 
darines were generally occupied iii con- 
versing upon the subject of ouropeniiig a 
trade with tlu jr cnunrrv . I omitJed no 
occasion of cxpati.ilinc on the bLUefit 
both nation" V. DU.i’ ikiiw fm.n it; a.id 
they seemed to be i»i tit''in'tice 

oCwhat I ailvanccii. Tiit> had been fur- 
nished with h^t" ft the caiiroc of the 
Jenny, and autr havnij; adjusted the 
prices of the ditlei ent artivlc-- broucht, 
they from time to time, sent writti n or- 
ders to tlie commander and myself for 
such a‘5 they stood in need of ; iron, cop- 
per, lead, hardware, glu-is, Bengal aini 
Madras cloths, small quantities of each, 
but the whole together amoanting to a 
considerable sum were delivered on these 
requisitions without hesitation. We had 
been informed by the Portoguc''e and 
ihematlves, that it w.t- an ni'aii.ihic 


custom for them not to adjust their ac- 
counts, till the vessel was about to leave 
the port; the season obliged us to remain 
some time longer and we were not im- 
portunate. 

I had hitherto resided in the house of 
Oog-ta-hia, but finding this inconvenient, 

I made repeated application to him to 
procure me a separate one, he as often 
evaded complying; and by his under- 
hand influence prevented my bcinc able 
to hire one ; he was afraid should he 
suffer me to remove from immediately 
under his own eye, sonfie parts of the un- 
reasonable profits he hoped from his con- 
nection with us, might escape him ; and 
his disappointment in the expectations he 
had formed, added to his unwillingness 
to discharge the amount of his purchases, 
may be considered as the first causes lead- 
ing to the troubles we were afterwards 
involved in. As I found this man was the 
particular agent of tlie eunuih, I made 
him several considerable presents, but all 
inadequate to the satisfying his rajiacity. 
'riie latter end of September the rains isxi e 
so heavy, and tlie fl.oods came down with 
so much violence from the mountain^, 
that almost the whole town was overflow- 
ed in a single night ; dining which the 
noise aiadc by the rushing of the water 
through the streets and the cries of the 
people removing tlieir effects, wa.s hoirv- 
ble and alarming beyond idea. In the 
morning great numbers ot boats wore pars- 
ing the "tucts, and small ones cvcn en- 
tering the houaes ; the floor oi the house 
I was in was a foot under water ; fortu- 
nately our beds were placed in the 
sJeeping apartments ; the boarded floors 
of w!i.<h xM'i'L* iiii"tMl soniethjng uLu.e 

Ihvit hc^^’.t tm'-.viib'tiliuiin" lliOJ-c th- d-i 

ii.ipjK*'*. --V', ... tl’ H - duuiig th'‘ 

( ul rui.i", ivi p. i.i ifi'Ui" :u.“ v'b" 'r.’cd i‘y 
tlu: i. dud* to uit’ fbon:-' Ives :i’>d 

tiiclr cdeci" .ii'dii-t liu' '-■-ui. tunes ui' hvi- 
cIk'U' con 'L'qnvMCi-^. ’i'iif' conveiiieii 
tian>a( ting bii'im""-, diaws the peop'e to 
tl'jitwi si’ir, where the grou'id is h>-v, 
and I am told that the gov.:nimcat 1^^ ‘■u 
absurd and unieasonahle. a*? not to ...1.. v 
any per’'un, except tlcdr sovereiju, u 
upper r«’omed hoU'C. Attfiitioa •) 'j.ir 
health obliged me to be urgent e.-th 'big- 
ta-hia for liis consent to remo. . to .i dilar 
ap.utmeiit ; and the appb ■ tiiou ot a nie- 
'tiu, apparently rc< on( d .ilm to u. It 
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was only in appearance ; for we had been 
gone but two or three days when a young 
man, who with his father served me as 
linguist, came and complained to me that 
he had been cruelly beaten by Ong-ta-hia, 
for being instrumental in my leaving his 
bouse, and assisting in procuring me ano- 
ther. The following day I was alarmed 
by the same person running to me to 
hasten to Ong-ta-hia if I wished to save 
two of my people he was just going to 
put to death ; I went immediately accom- 
panied by Air. Totty. We found his house 
filled with a great number of Chinese, 
some of whom were busied in binding a 
poor sick Frenchman and a cook belong- 
ing to Captain Hutton to the pillars of the 
house. Ong-ta-hia bad a drawn sword in 
his hand and foamed at the month like a 
madman. I desired to know the reason 
of his behaving so j but he was too much 
agitated to acquaint me, and retired. I 
then applied to some of the Chinese ; 
they told me that the Frenchman had 
some trifling dispute with a woman in the 
Bazar, that sold eggs, who had made a 
complaint to Ong-ta-hia ; and, they be- 
lieved, his having taken a larger dose of 
opium than usual was the cause of his 
behaving in this outrageous manner. The 
doctor and myself released the prisoners, 
without any opposition from the people, 
some hundreds, about them ; we im- 
mediately repaired with them to the 
Viceroy. To him I offered to deliver them 
up for punishment, should he upon enquiry 
into tlie affair find they merited it. He 
declined, however, taking charge of tfiem ; 
liigldy blamed tlie conduct of Ong-ta- 
hia; and pioiiiised to send some people 
to enquire into the affair, wIjo sliould 
vive me ample satisfaction. The follow- 
ing day, two mandarines arrived and en- 
tered upon the investigation with great 
formality, and decision was given in our 
favour. No redress, Iiowevcr, was to be 
obtained ; after receiving presents from 
botli parties, tliey advised us to be 
friends, and departed. In my next visit 
to the viceroy and the eunuch, 1 remon- 
strated witli them on the unmerited 
affront offered me, and claimed the pro- 
mise of the former to see jasticedone on 
the offender. Tlie Viceroy replied, by 
saying he was Sony it was not in his 
power to act as he wished ; but Imped 
we should ftieet with no more such disa- 


greeable occurrences, desired we would 
have no farther connection with Ong-ta- 
hia, and that he would with his col- 
league, appoint anotlier person to trans- 
act oar business. The eunucli was not 
so civil. He hardly vouchsafed me an an- 
swer to what I said, gave orders for more 
goods being sent him, and acquainted me 
that having broken the repeating watch I 
gave him, it was become useless, and he 
should return it. Both he and the Vice- 
roy however, gave me the strongest as- 
.surances that they would immediately 
oblige Ong-ta-hia to pay for what he had 
pureliased of the Captain, and would order 
his liouse and other effects to be sold for 
that purpose if he delayed it more Ilian 
fifteen days. Apprized of this the villain 
counterfeited phrenzy ; got upon tlie 
roof of his house, and hurled the tiles 
upon the passengers in the street, and 
acted a number of other tricks equally 
suitable to the character he had assumed. 
To complete the comedy the magicians 
were sent to consult with. They wisely 
pronounced his distemper to proceed from 
an evil spirit, that had gotten possession 
of him ; but gave great hopes of being 
able to oblige him to quit his hold. The 
exorcisms began by illuminating the house 
witli a number of candles placed before 
their idols. Tliis was followed by a din 
of copper basons, drums, trumpets and 
bells ; while the conjurors, cloatlied in 
wliimsicnl garments uttered some words 
in a diaiinting tone, and practised a num- 
ber of ge.'ticularions and leapings ; till at 
lenglli tlie patient oiercome with the 
noi:,c, fell into a kind of stupor. They 
then acquainted us the devil had left him, 
but desired, as the exertions made in 
ejecting him had much weakened the pa- 
tient, he might not be troubled for some 
days ; in the mean time we left the town, 
and lost our money. About the com- 
mencement of the above disagreeable affair, 

I received a letter from Captain Macien- 
nan acquainting me that the bad state of 
his health Iiad led him to resolve on bring- 
ing up the vessel to the mouth of the river, 
that he might land, and try the benefit of 
a change of air. I was exceedingly sorry" 
tliat Captain .Maclennan’s health should 
render so imprudent a step necessary. 
Although the vessel could not be brought 
into tlie river, I was convinced it would 
alarm the government, or at least fmnish 
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a pi eteuce for tlieir appealing so. Either tiiguese, we assembled early in the 
might be productive of disagreeable conse- niorning to attend it. On the night pre- 
queiices to m) self and tlmse with me, ceding I was informed that the owner of 


U was al'o exceedingly hazanlous to risk 
the vessel on the coast in the present in- 
clement season. To obviate the first of 
these objections I had to her coming, 
1 hastened lo the liceroy and eunuch 
aud acquainted them with the cause of 
it. Notwith'^taiuling which, apaiadeof 
guards was made, and a number of pre- 
caution.'s taken, which alarmed us not a 
little. To exculpate myself from the 
latter, I thought it iieces‘'aiy to proten 
against the captain for any consequences 
that might aiise, fiom so imprudent an 
action. 

The Amazon aucliorcd at the mouth of 
‘he liver, the — of September. Captain 
Alaclennan came on shore the next day ; 
but in such a state as to preclude alt hopes 
of his recoveiy. Given over by our sur- 
geon, he was desirous of trying whether 
any thing could be done for him by the 
physiciau*' uf tiie country; two of them 
‘■’Uccessively exeitcd their skill upon liim, 
but to no other purpose than their own 
emolument ; au exorbitant cbaige of near 
three hundred dollars was made for gin- 
sing alone. This drug is held in the highest 
estimation in China, and the adjacent 
countries, and accounted a sovereign 
remedy for almost all curable disorders. 
Io mortal ones, they say it will detain the 
fiecting spirit of life beyond the prescribed 
limit, and even preserve a genial warmth 
long after it has taken its flight ; our poor 
captain, however, breathed his last the 
second of Oefuber. \ was obliged to ap- 
ply to a PoiiuiiiK'se to take the manage- 
ment of tile tuneial. By his means I 
obtained the loan a fine painted b»ci to 
lay the corpse on, and a nuiidn r of Chii«- 
tiaiis to cairy it. The coHins are made 
here of \ery thick planks, so compactly 
joined and lined on both sides with oiled 
paper, tliat it h a common practice wttli 
the priucipal people of tlie country to 
keep their relations in tlieir houses with- 
out inconvenience a month after their 
decease ; the top is aiched, and the whole 
of the same ^\/e from the head to the 
feet; the outside is covered with silks, 
or rich stutfs. aceoidin^ to the fancy or 
ability of the family the deceased belonged 
to. The seventh of October was fixed for 
the funeral ; and having invited the Por- 
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the house Captain Maclennan died in, 
had declared he would not suffer the corp^'e 
to be removed. Upon inquiry into tlje 
reason, it appeared done to extort money, 
under pretence uf defray! Uit certain cere- 
monies to purify the house. To comply 
was my only alternative. When we came 
to the door, we were alanned at per- 
ceiving a large concour>e of Chinese, 
armed with bludgeons. They liad been 
assembled by the landlord to dispute our 
entrance, and ti) prevent the coffin from 
being earned out; but as his demands 
were complied with, they foibore any act 
of hostility. The behaviour of the Chinese 
had latterly been very suspicious. On my 
first arrival, supposing I was come with a 
force to revenge the w rones done to ihe 
English ship the jear before, by the 
mandarine cotnmatiding at 'furon, they 
seemed to vie with each other in showing 
me civilities ; and tlie principal people 
amongst them made me repeated offers 
to raise a body of their countrymen to 
support my designs, eithei against the 
Tysons or eren against ilte Tonquinese 
themselves. In these offers I believe they 
were sincere. The injuries they had ex- 
perienced had irritated them against both 
governiuents j supported by a j>ower, of 
who-'C courage and ski!) they h.id a high 
opinion, they flattered themselves with 
the pleasing expectation of retaliating, and 
of coming in for a share ot the plunder, 
which would compensate them for all 
their losses. Disappointed by the decla- 
ration of my intentions being entirely pa- 
cific, which tliey were some time before 
th« y would give credit to, and finding my 
v lewv bent on the e''iabli'*hnienl of a com- 
merce they woic afraid would he lallier 
detrimental to them than otherwise, an 
alteration in theii bdiaviour ''oun became 
evident. Tht'v lepre'^cnted to the manda- 
rines that the English were come to deprive 
them of the country, and to exasperate 
them against us, tliey invented a number 
of falsities : the most improbable and 
groundless, I wa's fiequeutly warned that 
they intended to plunder us ; and assured, 
that It was at the hazard of being mur- 
dered I remained among them. Our lives 
and property were equally at their mercy ; 
for the whole towo was occupied by thtmi. 
VoL. IV. S 
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and a few of tiie poor broken-spirited na- 
tives of the country. All the Tonquinese 
resided five or six miles higher up the 
liver. 

The Portnciiese burial ground, where 
I purchased jiermi^sion to deposit the re- 
mains of Captain Maclennan, was at the 
distance of seven or eight hours journey. 
We went part of the way by land and part 
by water. The beauty of the country 
round this spot is not to be equalled by 
that of any I had before seen in the East. 
Fine lisiug grounds, and fruitful vallie^J, 
watered by rivulets whose crystal streams 
might vie with the famed ones of Europe, 
formed the most delightful prospect. The 
next day I made a visit to the mandarines 
and found a most ridiculous report had 
been carried to them of my having made 
a pretence of attending the funeral of 
CajJtaiu Maclennan, that I might have an 
opportunity to examine the counU 7 and 
the gold mines, said to be situate near 
the place he was interred at. 'fliey were 
even almost made to believe that the fu- 
neral was a sham contrivance to effect 
some purpose or other. Complaints were 
daily caiTied to them, or they pre- 
tended so. A Chinese junk was said to 
have run foul of the Jenny, and to have 
been plundered by our people. They were 
also accused of having seized a new boat, 
which had broken adrift, and cut her up 
for firewood. For the former there were 
no grounds whatever 5 for the latter, no 
other than the Lascars having picked up a 
few old planks that had floated down with 
the tide. My house was continually 


filled with mandarines sent to hear and 
adjust these complaints, from whence 
there was no other means ot dislodging 
them, than by presents, and this in the 
end only proved an inducement to frosb 
parties to visit me. Something or other 
was daily devised to gli e me tiouble, and 
they seemed aiixioie? to engage me in a 
di.sputc with them ; but I avoided every 
thing that might give ris^e to one, and 
rather chose to .suffer their impo>itious 
than enter into fruitles-* alteicauon. A 
demand was now made for anclioraue and 
duties, notwithstanding the mamiarines 
had publicly aud unsolicitedly exempted us 
from both on our arrival. When I re- 
presented tlli^, and the dail) vexations! 
experienced, to the vic*cioy, he refeired 
me to the eunuch in whose province the 
adjustment of all these inatieis lay, and 
lamented it was not in his power to afford 
me redress. From the eunuch an accu- 
mulation of injuries and insults was all 
I could procure. Things continued it* 
this disagreeable situation till the begin- 
ning of November. 1 was obligetl to 
make so many presents upon every little 
complaint, that was justly or unjustly 
preferred against us ; and, at last, to 
procure admittance to the mandarines, 
that I was afraid our little vessel would 
prove incapable of answering the drafts 
we daily made on her. The monsoon 
beat with great violence on the coast ; and 
our prospect of getting away, which we 
now anxiously looked for, was still dis- 
tant. 

(To be continued,) 


DUSHWANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

CAn Episode from the Mahdhhdrata, — Concluded from p. 10. J 


Thred complete years * after their en- 
gagement and the departure of Dush- 
wanta, Sakuntala was delivered of a son, 
of inconceivable strength, bright as the 
God of fire, the image of Dushwanta, en- 
dowed with personal beauty and genero- 
sity of soul. The holy Kanwa performed 
on him, as he grew up, all the different 
ceremonies instituted by the law, even 
from the birth. 

♦ Three complete yean, &c. According to the 
original. 


This mighty child seemed as if he could 
destroy lions with the points of his white 
teeth. He bore on his hand the mark of 
a wheel, which is the sign of sovereignty. 
His person was beautiful, his head capa- 
cious, he possessed great bodily strength, 
and his appearance was that of one born 
of a celestial. — During the short time he 
remained under the care of Kanwa, he 
grew exceedingly ; and when he was only 
six years old, his strength was so great, 
that he was wont to bind such beasts as 
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iions, tig'-ers, olcji’iant;^, wilil 1)0111*5, ai»l 
buffaloes, to the tteo^ about the hermitage. 
He would even mount tlieiu, ride them 
abviut, and play with them to tame them, 
whence the inhabitants of Kanwa’s hermi- 
tage gave him a name. ‘‘■Let him, said 
they, be called San i-damana, ht'c.mse lie 
tameth all.” And thus the child obtain- 
<ed the name Sarva-dnmana. The good 
Kanwa, perceiving that the boy nas al- 
I eady endued with courage, \\ ith a noblc- 
of soul, and bodily strength, and 
that all his actions were more than human, 
♦^)bserved to Sakuntala, that it \^a^ time 
he should be declared Vnva-raja. * He 
aHo >pake of his strength to some of his 
tlisciples, saying, — “ take Sakuiitala, 
with her son, undei your protection, and 
speetlily conduct her to tlic palace of her 
lord, which is distinguished by every 
mark of grandeur. It is not proper that 
women i>hould remain too long among 
their kindred and fiicmls; it injureth 
their repiitation, their inuiaN, and their 
duly: wheiefore convey her hence with- 
out delay.” Those holy men, liaviug 
signified their readiness to obey, placed 
Sakuntala and her sou Lefoie them, and 
took their departure for the city of Gaja- 
jsahwaya ; f where being arrived, they 
went into the presence of the King Dush- 
wanta, and informed him, that the beau- 
tiful Sakuntalfi, with her son, fair as one 
horn of a celestial, and whose eye was 
iike the lotu.s, were arrived from a ceitaiu 
forest. And when they had introduced 
the mother and her child, who appeared 
like a youthful sun, they returned to the 
hermitage. 

Sakiintala, having approached tlieking 
with becoming reverence and respect, ad- 
dressed him ill the following words : 
“ Let the ceremony of sprinkling witii 
holy water X be performed on tiiis boy, O 
king, as a solemn introduction to the dig- 
nity of Yauva-rajya ; § for this my sun, 
so Like a divinity, is the offspring of our 
uiutual love. — Proceed in this affair, O 
greate.st of men, according to thine en- 
gagement : according to the t-ngagemeut 
made at the consummation of oiirlove'. 

• The heir apparent to his father’s dominiom. 

t Gaiasahwaya, better known by the name 
of Hastinapura. 

t Sprinkling witli holy-water. This ceremony- 
answer* to anointing, 

5 Yaiiya-rijya. This is a tleriyaure from 
Yuta-rilijA to denote lii';: oj 


Reval it to thy remembrance, great 
prince* it was in the sacred groves of 
Kanwa.” 

The king upon heaiing tht<e her words, 
although he well remembered, exclaimed 
“ I have no remembrance of thee! 
Who art thou, false pilgrim? Iliavc no 
lecollection of any mipti.d union with one 
like thee I Then whether thou t^ocat, or 
tarricst here, is of no concern. Do tliat 
thou likestbest.” 

The pious mother at these words abash- 
ed, and by her sorrow, as it weie, de- 
prived of sense, stood motionless. Her 
eyes were inflamed, and seemed as if they 
would start with grief and indignation, 
while her lips quavered with disdain. 
With side-glanccs darted on the king, she 
seemed as if .she would destroy him whli 
the fire flashing fiom her eyes.— Her 
whole form was disguised ; she was rous- 
ed by the desire of revenging her wrongs, 
and she was fully possessed of that inspir- 
ed ardour which is the result of religiou.s 
distipliue. — Overwhelmed with affliction, 
and the iinjiaiience of wrongs, she pon- 
dered for awhile, then casting her eyes di- 
rectly towai d." her husband, >he thioj gave 
vent to licr afflicted licart. 

“ O inigbty king, why dost thou, wit- 
tingly, and, like some vulgar wietch, 
fearless of repronrli, make this dcclara- 
liou so contrary to truth — In tliks affair 
consult thiue own breast, wdiich is the re- 
pository of truth and falsehood; declare 
that which Is just, and do not despise thy 
soul, and the monitor who is withiii-it I 
Thou believest thyself an independent be- 
ing, and seemest ignorant of that ancient 
and holy spirit, who is within thee, and 
who is the discloser of the sinner’s evil 
ways, lu his presence thou doest evil, 
Wlicii thou committe^i a crime, thou 
tliinkest no one pciceheth thee; but ihe 
divimties, and the inward nuui peiceive 
thee. — 'The Sun and Moon, Fiic and Air, 
Karlh, Sky and Water, Day and Night, 
Morning and Evening, with Justice and 
Religion, are all of them witnesses of a 
man’s stcret actions. Yama Vaivaswain 
is the divinity who blotteth out the trans- 
gressions of him, with whom the divine 
spirit, who is the witness within him, I'i 
well pleased; but he, in like manner, pu- 
nisheth that evil doer, with who>e deeds 
the said '■pirit is not satisfied. The gods 
will not be propitious to him. whorc “oul 

S 2 
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is not an object of their favour. O, do 
not despise me, thy faithful wife, whom 
thou, of thyself, did'^t choose ’ why dost 
thou not shew’ some regard for me thy 
lawful wife, who am worthy of thy at- 
tention ? why dost thou thus slight me in 
the midst of this assembly, as though I 
were some low-born wTetch ? Surely I 
am not uttering mv complaints in a de- 
sert 1 llien why dost thou not hear me ? 
If, O Dnshwanta, thou wilt not answer 
TOC, who am thus thy petitioner, I feel 
that my distracted head will piesentiy 
burst ill pieces ! 

“ The ancient bards have declared, 
that the husband embiaceth his wife, 
that, in his offspring, he ma} of her be 
born again ; wdicnce it is that the wife is 
called Java. The man who is acquainted 
with the dictates of his faith, hath a son, 
tliat, thiough him, he may deliver the 
souls of his deceased ancestors. It is de- 
clared, even by Swayam-bbu * himself, 
that a son is called Putra, because he de- 
livereth his father’s soul from Pung, 
vvliich is the name of a place in hell. She 
is a wife who is notable in her house ; she 
is a wife who beareth children ; she is 
a wife whose husband is as her life; she 
h a wife who is obedient to berLoid. 
The wife is the half of tiie man ; a wife 
i 5 a man’s dearest fiiciul ; a wife is the 
sourc* of Ills religion, hi> worl<lly profit, 
and Ins love ; tlio wire is the loot whence 
spiiijgeth his final deliyerer.f He who 
hath a wife atUmdeth to the duties of re- 
ligion ; he who hath a wife maKeth offer- 
ings in his house : tiio«'e who have wives 
aie blessed vvitli good fortune. Wives arc 
friends, -who, by their kind and gentle 
rqiccch, sooth ye in )our retirement. In 
the performance of religious duties they 
are as fathers, in your distresses they are 
as mothers, and they are refresliinent to 
those who are travellers in the rugged 
paths of life. A man who hath a family 
is respectable; and, on that account, 
marriage is the first condition of life. 
1'hc woman wh.o is attached to her hug- 
ba^’d will always follow the departing 
spirit of her Lord, even though rondemn- 

» Swa}am-bhii, A title of r»Iann, iheir gieat 
lavgWcr. 

t Final Deliverer. T.iis alludes to 0»eir belief, 
that it is necessary a man should have a son, wlio, 
by performing certain ceremonies tn the manes 
of li's forefathers, may deliver thtir souls out of 
a soit of purgatory. Th;.. ci.cMv^n, is called 
^raddha. 


ed to iho‘>e regions of punishment which 
are called Vishama.+ If the woman die 
first, she vvaiteth the coming of her hus- 
band ; and when lie departetli before her, 
she followetli him in death. § Hence it 
is, O king, that the marriage ‘^tate is so 
much coveted ; for the husband enjoyeth 
his wife, not only in this life, but in that 
which is to come. It is said by the wi«;e 
men, that a man's son beintr himself be- 
gotten of himself, he should respect tlie 
mother of his oftspiing even as liis own 
niotlier. When a man beholdeth the 
child born of his wife, even as hi«i own 
image in a mirror, he rejoiceth, as a good 
man who hath obtained the he:ueii Swar- 
ga. And when men are suffering under 
mental atflictions and bod ly disorder^, 
they delight in the society of their fami- 
lies, as tho.se oppressed with heat in re- 
freshing waters. Although a man he es-er 
so much offended, he should not give 
cause of soiTOW to his wMves; for on 
them depend bis enjoyment, his comfort, 
and the performance of his duty. Women 
are the constant and sacred birth-place ot 
the human soul; for what power diatl* 
even a Ri.shi |] to produce a child without 
ihclr aid When a child turneth towaid-v 
its father, though covered with the dust 
of the giound, and embraceth him, what 
ple.isure can surpa>s it ? Then why do.st 
thou treat with contempt this thine own 
son, while he, in side-glances, regardetU 
thee with affection ? The little ant pro- 
tccteth hisow'ii egg, not breaketh it. How 
coineth it to pa.ss then that thou, who 
art acquainted with morality and religion, 
dost not cherish and protect thine own 
offspring.^ Tlie touch of an iufaBt,^!^ 
when in our embrace, is far more exqui- 
site than the touch of fine garments, or 
of women, or of water. The Bi^iman 
is the first of bipeds, the cow is the first 
of quadrupeds, the Guru,** our spiritual 

t Vishama. A place in hell. The word means 
uneven. 

S She followeth him in death. She voluntaril> 
ascends the funeral pile, and is reduced to ashes 
with her husband’s corpse. 

S Rishi. Saint oi propiiet. 

^ The touch of an mlant. I do not rearflect to 
have met a similar obfCivalioTi ; buttbe truth and 
jiisticeof the remark, as descriptive of a natu- 
ral trait of Imman sensibility, it very obvious. 

•* Gum. Manu defines a Gnnt to be “The 
“ Frahman who perferrmeth all the sacred cere- 
** monies at the conception, birtn, isc# accord- 
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^iiitle, is above all other men to be rever- 
ed, and the touch of a child is, before all 
other sensations, delicious! Then suffer 
this boy, who gazeth on thee with so 
much affection, to embrace and touch 
thee, since there is not in nature a sen- 
sation so pleasant as the toueli of a child. 
Know, O mighty prince, that after three 
full years, when I became the mother of 
this boy, destined to be tlry comfort in 
arTdctii.ii, during my labour, I heanl a 
voire issuing fiora tlie heavens say — 
“ Th's thy son shall perform the sacri- 
fice of the iiorse, which is called Vaji- 
medha,* one hundred limes.” When 
men leave their children awhile, do they 
not rejoice in their embrace, and, out of 
their tender regard, wear something in 
remembrance of them? Tlie Br^mans, 
as is well known unto thee, in the cere- 
monies ordained to be performed at the 
birth of our children, pronounce thc^e 
sentences from the \'4das : From my 
fro)}> ?;:?/ hody dosl thou proceed^ 
Jront riy ai't thou produrrd. Thou 

art inyse‘lj\ rallpd my son, mayfif thou 
Uve for an hundred years! From thv 
members proceeded this child : from one 
man is produced another man. As in a 
clear fountain, behold, in this thy son, 
thy second self! As from the domestic 
hearth is brought a spark to kindle tl>e 
sacrificial fire, so this boy U but a divid- 
ed portion of thyself. Alas! a spoits- 
man, w’andering about in pursuit of game, 
caught me, a virgin in my father’s ^ace- 
ful cell! Urvasi, and Purvachiti, and 
Sahajanya, and Menaka, with Viswfichi, 
and Ghritachi,f are six great ones 
among the Apsar.\« ; but of all tliese, slie 
whose name is MeuaUa is the greatest, 
being of till lacc of Uralima. This 
Apsaru, quitting the liCcuenN, dt^ceuded 
upon the earth, and by Viswamitra con- 
ceived and bore me. !^hc was delivered 
of me upon the side of the mountain 
Himavat,^ wliere, destitute of natural af- 
fection, she left me, as if I had not been 


“ mg to the law. AUo he who fcedelh One with 
breid.” The timple meaning of the term is 
grave. Every Hindu has his pattkHlar Guru, to 
whom, thiough life, he pays respect. 

* Vijimedha. Horse-sacrifice, 
t Urvasi. Purvachitii, &c. These several names 
arc undoubtedly significant; but, as their mean- 
ings seem not to point out their respective 
duties, an interpretation of them would be 
needless. 

j Heraavin. Mcaiv -lyuv. 


bers, and went her way ! Alas ! what 
evil deeds did I formerly commit, in my 
pre-existance, that I should have been 
abandoned by my parents in my infancy, 
and now’ again by thee 1 But seeing I am 
thus forsaken by thc-e, if it be thy will, 
let me return to ray peaceful hermitage ; 
but it doth not become thee to abandon 
this my child, who is thine own son.” 

Dushvvanta replied, “ 1 know not that 
this boy was born of thee, Sakuntala. 
Women arc, by nature, great deceivers. 
Who will believe thy story ? iMeuaka, 
thy mother, by whom thou wert, in thy 
helpless state, exposed upon the mountain 
Himavat, was a common harlot, destitute 
of pity. Thy father Viswainitra, who 
was originally of the military order, was 
also a stranger to compassion ; and when, 
at length, he was admitted into the Brah- 
nianhood, he became a slave to unlawful 
pleasnies. Granting that Menaka was 
the fir's.t of Apsaias, and that thy father 
w'as the greatest of Maharshis, how 
cometh it to pass, that thou, their off- 
spring, tiilkest ill public like a w’oman 
who hath lost her modesty ? Hast thou 
no shame in repeating a story so void of 
credibility, and that too in my presence ? 
Begone, thou deceitful penitent ! What is 
the situation of that fir'll of Maharshis, 
and of Menaka the Apsara ? and what 
is thine ? That of a mi'^crable wretch in 
the hJibit of a pilgrim ! If thy son be 
vet so young, how cometh it to pass that 
he is so stout of body, and of such ex- 
traordinary strength ? How hath he, in 
so short a time, shot up in stature like 
the lofty Sala |{ tree ? Go, thy womb is 
become barren, and thou pratest like a 
common strumpet ! Thou art the chance 
offspring of the lust of that Menaka. But 
1 know thee not, and all thou ha^t told 
me is umvoith) of my confidence. Then 
leave me ; and go whither thj inclinations 
lead thee.” 

Sakuntala thus replied. Thou cs- 
piest the fault.'- of others, O king, not 
bigger than graius of mustard seed, 
while thiiic own, bulky as the Bilwa 
fruit, though seen, seem to pass by thee 
unnoticed. iSlenaka dweiieth in the hea 
vens, and is atttended by celestiaH 1 '\i\ 

birth, Dushwanta, sui’passeth even liune 
1 traverse through the cthei i il s’paee 

!■ SAiaTfec. Avery lanif ^ otc po.ci' 

in lbs forests north ot Bcp> 
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while thou art coiifiued to walk tlie earth. 
Behold the difference between us ! It is 
as the Diountam Mem to a grain of Sar- 
sapa.’* I visit the abodes of the mighty 
Indra, of Kurvera,t Yama, and Va- 
nma.J Judge then, O king, of my 
power! As the story which I have re- 
counted before thee is true, and told for 
thy information, and not out of enmity, 
it behoveth thee not to be displeased. 
Until aa ill-favoured man see his face in 
a mirror, he tliinketh himself more come- 
ly than others ; but, when he hath look- 
ed, and perceiveth that it is ugly, he then 
knoweth the difference between himself 
and another. But though a man he ever 
perfect in beauty, he should not 
despise another who is less hand.some 
tlian himself, lie who uttcreih many 
evil words, is a distuiber of another’s 
peace. The fool when he hearcth good 
and evil words spoken, adopteth the 
worst, even as a hog delightetli in the 
mire ; but the wise man stlecteth those 
words only which are good and profit- 
able, even as the goose separateth the 
milk from the water.§ As a good man 
repenteth when he bath spoken evil of 
another, so a bad man rejoiccth. As 
virtuous minds delight in shewing reve- 
rence to the aged, oo a fool findeih plea- 
sure in offending men of respectable cha- 
racters. Happy arc they who are igno- 
rant of another’s fault ! Tools hunt after 
defectsiutheirneighbours, while their own 
behaviour is worthy to be reprehended. 
Good men call others so ; but w hat can 
be more ridiculous, than for a bad man 
to give others that name, and call him>elf 
good ? Hie mind of an atheist even 
may be as much disquieted, by the con- 
duct of one who hatli departed from the 
path of tmtli and justice, as at the ap- 
pearance of an ^iraged serpent ; then 
how much more the mind of one who is 
a true bdliever ^ The gods will destroy 
the happiness of that man who shall re- 
fuse his regard for the child which be 
himself hath raised up ; and he shall not 
be a partaker of those worlds which are 
to come. Maim hath declared that these 
five are dt enicd a man’s children : such 

* Sarsapa. Mustard sstd. Mustard seed seems 
to have been generally proverbial for the smallest 
possible quantity, 
t Ku\€ra. The god of riciies. 
t Varuna. The Hindu Neptune. 

5 As tlic u'oose separateth the milk fitjm the 
vratei. A vu'jjif opinion. 


as are born of lii'^ o’.mi wile, such as he 
may purchase, snc!i as he may educate 
and maintain, such as lie may liii'i, and 
such as he may have by other women. 
'Hieyaiethe suppoiters of a man’s reli- 
gion and good name, and an increase to 
the happiness of his heart. Children an 
bom, that they may deliver the souls ol 
their forefathers from the regions ot 
Naraka,!! thou shouldest not thcrefort 
abandon this thy son, O mighty king oi 
men; for, in cherishing him, thou pie- 
servest thyself, thy truth, ami thy justice 
It doth not become thee to support dis- 
simulation. A single pond is better thai' 
an hundred wells, ^ and one sacrifice i' 
moie acceptable than an hundred ponds ; 
the birth of a son is better then anhun- 
dicd sacrifices, and truth is more merito- 
lioustlianan lunulied son<; for, tiuth 
being weighed agaii).>t an hundred Aswa- 
medha*v sacrifices, truth was the hea- 
viest. It is even doubtful whether truth, 
be not of equal efficacy with the reading 
of the whole of the Vedas, or washing at 
all the places of visitation. Tliere is nor 
anv virtue equal to truth, there is not any 
thing so estimable as truth ; $o, on the 
other hand, there is not any vice so perni- 
cious ;u> falsehood. 'Truth is the most high 
Brahma. Truth is a supreme obligation. 
Depart not, O king, fiom thy solemn en- 
gagements, and prove that thy friendship 
was sincere ; but, if thy conversation be 
in falsehood, and if thou break thy plight- 
ed faith, alas! I will, of myself, depart; 
for in such an one tlieie is no allection ! 
Vet know, Dushwanta, that tiii.'' my child, 
though he be deprived of asaes-milk, shall 
drink; for, even without thy aid, my 
sou shall reign over the whole world, 
whose limits are the four seas, and whose 
centre is the king of mountains Iff” 
Having done speaking, Sakuntala was 
about to depart, when the voice of an 
incorporeal Being , issuing from the hea- 
vens, thus spoke unto Dushvvanta, as he 
stood surrounded by bis Ritwik,:JT his 

II Naraka. A general name of hell. 

^ A smglepond is better thai. an hundred wells. 
Ponds and wells are dug for the public use by 
charitable individuals. One of the leading traits 
of the Hmdu religion seems to be directing 'the 
enthusiasm or vamty of individuals to public 
works. 

Aswamedha. Sacrifice of the horse. 

tt King of Mountains. Meru, the north pole. 

tt Ritwik, The priest who eonducteth the ce- 
remonies of a bdcnfice made at the e.vpcnce, and 
f'*r the benefit of another. 
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Purohita,* * * § his Acliaryaj-h and Maiitris,:J: 
saying, The moflier is t!ie womb— the 
child is of the father— lie ise\enheby 
whom he is bei;otton. Cherish th\ son, 
Diislivvaiita, and do not despise Sakun- 
tala. — The father in tlie son, v) king of 
men, rai^erh nj) the manes of his foiefa- 
tliers ttoni the regions of Yania.§— Sa- 
kuntala hath truly said, that thou art the 
father of this boy. — The mother bearetli 
a child, but it is a divided portion of 
thine own body ; wherefore, Dushwanta, 
cherish this, offspring of Sakuntala • che- 
rish, while he iiveth, this otfspnng <»f 
Dushwanta and Saknntala, that she, un- 
happy woman, whom thou vvouldst for- 
sake, may al^o live. And because he 
should be dieiished and piotectcd bytbee, 
through oiir interposition, let him be 
called Bharata.’^ll 

The king, upon hearing this solemn de- 
claration of the heavenly messenger, was 
well pleased ; and he said unto his Ptiro- 
hita and Amatya,«[ “ Sir^, yo too have 
heard wliat the messenger of the god^ has 
pronounced.— [ knew full well that tlii'< 
boy was mine own offspring ; l)ur liad \ 
received him as such, ujion the baie as- 
sertions that he was niy son, the people 
might have doubted, and he have been 
deemed of spurioa*. birtli.” 

Havijigthu.s, through the messengers of 
the gods, removed all groutuls of suspi- 
cion, Dushwanta received liis sou with 
joy and gladness 5 and having caused all 
the diiferent ceremonies to be performed 
upon him, as a father is enjoined to ful- 


* Purofiita. ^ sort of iisgh-pnt^st. 

t Onewiio teaches the V^das. 

i Jlatitn Cniin?plloi s. 

§ Regions ,,f ^ama. The infernal regions, 
j Bharata, Tins name is derived from a root, 
signifying, to cherish or maintain, 

^ Amatya. Minister 
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fd, he kissed his head, and embraced him 
with tenderness and affection. — The king 
was congiafulated by the Brahmans, and 
applauded by his attendauts ; and he felt 
the most exquisite pleasure in embracing 
his child. — He likewise paid due attention 
to his consort, whom, having pacified 
and comforted, he addressed in the follow- 
ing vvoids. — “ My queen, our nuptials 
having been pei formed unknown to my 
people, I devised the scheme which I have 
practised for thy justification, lest they 
should think, that our uiiio!i was an un- 
lawful gratification of our passions, and 
that I might appoint this our son my suc- 
cessor. An now, my beloved, let me for- 
giv’e the very unkind words with which, 
in fliy anger, thou didst address me.” — 
Having said this, Dushwanta provided the 
queen with suitable garments and refresh- 
ments. He gave his son the name of Bha- 
rata, and cruising the ceremony of sprink- 
ling to be pci formed uponlfim, he nomi- 
n.ticd liim his successor, with the title ot 
Vuva-raja. 

And Bharata reigned after his father; 
and tlie miglitv j-padous wheel of Iii- 
authority revolved uncoiiti oiled, filling 
the woild with hi> renown. — He conquer- 
ed many princes, and rendered them de- 
pendenl on his will. He followed the 
religion of tlje just, and obtained tlie 
most exalted reputation ; and his autho- 
rity extended over a)i the earth. Like 
8akra, the chief of tlie celestials, he per- 
formed innumeiahle sacrifices with liberal 
gifts, whose ceremonies were directed b\ 
Kanwa, accordiug to the divine law. 
Bharata likewise performed the Vajimid- 
ha sacrifice, sometimes called Govitata, at 
which he rewarded Kanvva with a gift of 
a thousand Padmas.** 

'** Pdditia. One hunUrtd krure. 
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I'a tsoo — Diospyrus Kaki. 

Ki sum tsic. — Fowl’s heart.— This is a 
variety or species of the preceding; 
they are very liaurtsome growing trees, 
and are mucli cultivated by the Chinese 
for the sake of the fruit. The fruit is 
'weet and luscious, withotit any acid. 


and soon becomes cloying and nauseous. 
One thing very unfavourable for it is its 
ripening at the same time as the 
oranges, in the winter or cold months. 

Yok Cliam — Hemerocallis alba — Flowers 
in April. 

Haong yunc, or Tok Sliow— Fat straw— 
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Citrus Medica — Finger fruited citron. 
Very little of this plant is cultivated at 
Canton, except for curiosity or orna> 
ment ; it is cultivated in abundance in 
another part of the province where the 
soil is said to be particularly favourable 
to its growth. 

Gong She ta — Pentapetes phaenicea— 
Noonday flower, so called from only 
expanding its flowers in the middle of 
the day ; Flowers in the summer 
months. 

Peen po — Sterculia (llalanglias al5n.) 
This is a very handsome and large 
growing tree. The seed or fruit is 
hoiled and used for food. Flower^' in 
April; Fruit ripens in August and 
Septeinher, 

Fan li chee— Aiinoua niuricata — The cus- 
tard apiilc. flaiidsome bushy low grow- 
ijig tree, and good fruit; tipe in Au- 
gust. 

Cassia Fistula. A very large tree, has for- 
merly been brought from some part of 
India to Macao, where it thrives ex- 
ceedingly well. In the month of June 
or July it makes a most beautiful ap- 
pearance, being wholly covered widi 
large bundles of flue yellow flowers, 
which are succeeded by pods of an ex- 
traordinary length containing the>eods. 

.Uisticia — Diandihi Monogynia; cal)X 5 
phylius curius ; corolla 1 petala irre- 
gularis. Tubus longissiuius ; limbus o; 
fldus, patens. 

Stam. fauce corollie inserta. Stylus loii- 
gitudo tubi. This little shrub was 
bi ought in the Coutts 1^03, from An- 
jere Point, in the Straits of Sutida, 
where it grows spontaneously in shady 
and rather moist situations. It thrives 
very well in this country, and has con- 
tinued flowering from the month of Au- 
gust till October, 1801. 

Shan-peen-long — Callicarpa.— Cal. 1 ; 
phylius, 4 ; scti. 5 ; partitus. Cor. 

1 ; petala invariabilis 4, Ada. Fi- 
lamcnta rcccptaculo inserta. This shrub 
or tree giow’S wild in Macao and the 
adjacent islal)d^, among thickets of 
other trees and hlirubs ; it is veryshewy 
when in flower, which is in June and 
July. 

Kow nga Fa — Taberntemontana Corona- 
ria— Literally dog's tooth tree. The 
flowers have a fine fragrance. Flowers 
May and June. 


Fe to — Amygdalus — Double flowering 
peach ; flowers in Febrnary. 

Hong Muey, or Choo sha Muey — Double 
red flowering apricot. Tins, is one of 
the trees generally cultivated in a dwarf 
distorted '<tate. Flowers in Januai'y 
and February. 

V'oo ec shall too iaii — Limodoroidcs 
(fiom Voo Eeshan) — Flowers January 
and February. 

QuaiJtr Si too Ian — (from Quang Si) Kpi- 
dendrum ^p. This plant and the pre- 
ceding are generally kept in small bas- 
kets, without any iin*iild a >out their 
roots, hung up under ilie braiiehe'^ of 
trees and oilier ^liad/ placL>, where 
they thrive witliout any care, riowei < 
in January, February and Mciicli. 

Suey Voiig muey — C,'ephalai!thu> occiden- 
talis. Tliis tree uiuws in watery and 
moist places. Us fruit is not eaten. 
Flowers in April. 

Suey Yong — Calyptrauthes — Called by the 
Portugueze J umbalor. Very large aud 
handsome tree, produces a fine juicy, 
acid fruit. 

Cham Shoo — Pinus lanceolata — A very 
beautiful aud useful species of fii ; 
grows in great abimdanro in the liilly 
pait-sof the j.rov ince ot C^uong-.''!, fioni 
whence ilie wood of it i'l sent by waUer 
in immense laita to Canton, where it 
is of the most extensive use in building, 
for rafters and all strong work ; it grow’s 
only in a few places near Canton in a 
diminutive state; it ceirainly diifers 
vciy matori.iliy from any of the species 
common in Euiope. 

Tong lao — Corchorus japonicus. Flowers 
in July. 

Tsoo king — Ceicis siliquastrum. It is 
brought to Canton from some of the 
northern provinces. Flowers in Janu- 
ary and February. 

Ta Tou teem chok. Bambusa — Literally 
large headed sweet Bamboo. This 
ranks amongst the largest and most 
handsome of the numerous varieties of 
Bamboo; giows to tlie height of foity 
or fifty feet. The strong suckers it 
pushes up from the loot every year 
nearly attain their full height aud size 
the same season. These young shoots 
when just bi caking the ground, arc cut 
four or five inches below the surface, 
are boilcil and considered a delicate ar- 
ticle of food. 
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Pak Hoey Tong — Pyras japonica, with 
while flowers. Flow'ers in February 
and March. 

Fa seng — Arachis Hypogaea — Ground 
nut. This plant is in general cultiva- 
tion and e-vlensive use. It is used for 
food in various ways, and one of the 
most comaton and best sorts of lamp 
oil is expressed from it. It is culti- 
vated in light sandy ground. As soon 
as the flower fades, the germ of the 
pod strikes into the surface of the 
ground, where it comes to maturity. 

Pak hop.— Lilium sp. proxima candido. 
— This plant is much esteemed for 
the beauty of its flowers as well as for 
•some medicinal qualities in its roots, it 
differs but little from lilium caudidum. 
Flowers in July. 

Quo-tang-she. — Impatiens cbinensis. — A 
curious aquatic. The plant from which 
this observation was made was brought 
from the hills to the north of Canton, 
in an e.xcursion thither with Mr. Lance 
and Pongua one of the merchants on 
the 11th of January, 1804. It grows 
in or by the sides of small streams. 
The flowers have a similarity to those 
of Impatiens, the capsule when the 
seeds are ripe, bursts open, and throws 
them out in the same manner. Flowers 
most part of the year. 

Ha pou-yeep. — Grewia microcos. — Cal. 
polypbyllos irregularis saepe includens 
duos vel tres flores. Coralla 5 petala. 
Nectaram monophyllnm 5 fidum, cir- 
cumambiens basin staminuni. Anth. 
globbosos. Drupa 1 sperma. 

This plant is particularly remarkable 
for being either a diminutive shrub or 
a tree of considerable sire according to 
the nature of the soil where it grows ; 
it is very commonly met with in a wild 
state in different situations on Macau 
and the adjacent islands. The leaves 
are sometimes used by poor people as a 
substitute for tea. It flowers and 
ripens its fruit most part of the hot 
months. 

Cliing Cbok le.— Prunus. Green fruited 
plum tree. This fruit is very much cul- 
tivated, but is of a very indifferent qua- 
lity. Ripens in June. 

Pak yuet qui.— Rosa sp.— This sort of 
rose is chiefly valued for being almost 
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continually in flower ; it has no 
smell. 

Pak muey qui. — Rosa Banksia. — This i.s 
a very distinct species. The flowers are 
handsome but without any fragrance. 
Flowers in March. 

Sha li. — Pyrus communis. — Canton Pear 
tree. This tree is very plentiful, it 
grows to the size of ordinary standard 
pear trees in Europe, The fruit is of a 
very inferior quality being hard and in- 
sipid. Ripens in August. 

Lo quat.— Mespilus japonica. This is a 
very handsome tree when young, when 
old become.s naked and unsightly. 
Grows from 20 to 30 feet in height. 
The characters of its fructification do 
not seem to correspond well with those 
of Mespilus; it is here very plentiful ; 
the fruit when well ripened which is in 
April, is very pleasant. 

Rung fun Cha or Li Ciioou fa. — Camellia 
japonica, with double white flowers 
having a tinge of red. 

Po choo fa.— Camellia japonica, with dou- 
ble red flowers of a singular construe-, 
tion. Po choo is the Chinese name for a 
pearl. This sort is very scarce and 
seldom seen in flower at Canton. 

Lok Kok Cha, — Camellia japonica with 
double red flowers having a regular 
hexangular impleiion of the Corolla. 
This sort is not less rare and valuable 
than the preceding, and rivals if not 
exceeds it in beauty and curiosity. All 
the varieties of Camellia flower here in 
the months of December, January, and 
February, 

Pak to keun.-— Azalea indica with single 
white flowers. Flowers in February. 

Hong to keun,— Azalea indica with sin- 
gle red flowers. Flow'crs in February, 

Sliwang to hong to keun. — Azalea indica 
with double red flowers. Flowers in 
February, 

Man tsoo quo,— Hovenia dulcis, caU 1 
phyllus, f) fid, corolla 5 petala, parvula. 
'Phis is a very handsome tree, and 
grows to a great size, in habit some- 
thing resembling the Mulberry. The 
fruit, if it may be so called, appears 
to be the peduncle of the flower, a kind 
of spirit is made from it. Flowers in 
May and June; fruit ripens in October. 

Too Chong Fa. Eukiantbus cal. o. cor, 
campanulata. Tliis is a very hand- 
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some shrub or tree, it grows spontane- 
ously in some places in the province of 
Canton, and is held in a kind of vene- 
ration by the Chinese ; its flowers are 
deemed an acceptable offering to the 
gods, and accordingly at the Chinese 
new year which generally happens about 
the time of its flowering, large branches 
widi flowers are placed in all the tem- 
ples as an acceptable new year's offer- 
ing. 

Shney seen fa — Narcissus Tazetta. This 
is a handsome little plant, and like the 
preceding is used for religious purposes 
at the new year. The bulbs are sent 
every year from Chin-chew, being only 
kept at Canton during the time of their 
flowering. They are planted in pots 
made to retain water, filled with sand 
or small stones. 

Keun tan— Lilium tigrinum. This is a 
very handsome species, and much pains 
and care are bestowed upon it by the 
Chinese to make it produce large and 
bmidsome flowers. Flowers in June. 

Si foo hoey tong. Pyrus. This is hi gene- 
ral cnltiration at Canton as an orna- 
mental plant. It is originally from the 
north, where it is said to grow to a 
considerable size, and produce a small 
edible fruit. At Canton it is only seen 
in a diminutive state, and produces no 
fruit. 

Kuin-fung — Poinciana pulcUerrima now 
Coesalpina Poinciana. 

TeenCbok— Nandinadomestica. A hand- 
some ornamental shrub, it generally 
produces a number of erect stems from 
the same roots. Flowers in May and 
June. 

Ling 300 fa— Bignonia radicans. This is 
a strong vigorous growing scaudent 
shrub, runs up the stems of trees, walls, 
&C. throwing out numerous roots from 
the branches with which it fastens upon 
its supporter. It is a deciduous plant, 
a native of the northern parts of China. 
It is cnltivatud plentifully at Canton 
for the sake of its splendid flowers. 

•I'an qui fa— Oies fragrans var. This dif- 
fers most conspicuously from the com- 
mon olea fragrans in the colour of 
the flower, the leaves are also larger, 
and of a thicker consistence. It is a 
scarce and valuable plant. 


Mok Haoug— Rosa Banksia. This is a 
climbing or procumbent species with- 
out spines, is in general cultivation as 
an ornamental plant, tiained upon 
wooden rails or walls. Flowers in 
February and Marcli. 

Kum ngun fa — Lonicera Japonica. 'Hie 
Chinese name literally signifies gold 
and silver flower, alluding to tlie co- 
lours yellow and white in the corolla. 
Grows spontaneously in some of the 
islands contiguous to Macao. It is cul- 
tivated at Canton among the ornamen- 
tal pl.ints. 

Yofc sou kow — Hoya camosa. 'This is 
naturally a repent or procumbent plant, 
it is trained upon walls or wooden 
palling. The stem is of a succulent 
nature, the leaves of a thick coriaceous 
substance. Scarce at Canton. 

Ngan loey hong — Plumbago rosea, a low 
spreading vimineous shrub in common 
cultivation among theornuneotal plants. 

So Ee kok — Chrysaothemnm indicum. 
This produces the largest flowers of all 
the numerous varieties. 

Sou kow kok— Chrysanthemum indicum. 

Hong tsoo me — Lagerstroemia indica, red. 
This and the two following varieties 
scarcely differ in any thing hut the co- 
lour of the flowers. The red flower- 
ing sort is the most common, the white 
the most delicate and scarce. 

Lam tsoo me — Lagerstroemia indica, 
purple. 

Pak tsoo me — Lagerstrecmia indica, alba, 
white. 

A Lan — Cymbidium en^oL— Scarce and 
valuable sort. 

Fung nga« tan. Iris (nova species) 
scarce sort. 

Pou chun lan — ^Epidendrum sp. (Morea) 
scarce sort. 

To yeep tsoo sum lan — Cymbidium en- 
sifol. 

Keem lan — (Epldendrum Aloides ?) This 
species is sometimes cultivated in 
boxes and pots at Canton, bat thrivo 
best upon the trunks of old trees, its 
natural situation, the trunk of the 
tree called lang ngao seems to be parti- 
cularly fayourable to its growth. 
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USE OF THE COCOA NUT TREE. 


As the generality of our readers may 
wot be entirely acquainted with the full 
extent of the utility and value of the Co- 
eoauut Tree, and its varied produce, in 
the climes where it vegetates, we present 
a short sketch of the great variety of uses 
to which it is applied, leaving at the same 
time, Qur more learned and scientific 
readers to discuss its peculiar botanical 
attributes. 

A cocoanut planted in the sandy shore 
of Ceylon, shews its first shoots above 
the ground after about three months, and 
at the end of six is fit for trauspiantation. 
No particular care is necessary to rear it ; 
planted in a barren soil, and fanned by 
the bleak winds of the ocean, it seems to 
gain strength from neglect, and fecundity 
from exposure : notwithstanding these 
apparent disadvantages, its hardihood sur- 
mounts every obstacle, and at tlie end of 
si.x years it begins to bear fruit — and from 
that period becomes a valuable source of 
wealth to the possessor. While it conti- 
nues young, the fruit, or interior of the 
nut, affords a palatable and nutritive food 
to the native. The watery liquid within, 
which we term milk, is a beverage equal- 
ly pleasant and cooling, and is as agreea- 
ble to the palate as invigorating to the 
body. The juice of the cocomiut when 
mixed with cbunam serves to streiqtthen 
it, and to increase its adhesive qualities. 
When older, the cocoanut as it is well 
known, is used in making curry, and 
without it, the Cingalese would find liira- 
self at a loss for one of the principal in- 
gredients of this his Simple, but con- 
stant and only food. The nut grown 
oldtl still, when pressed, yields that 
oil, which affords almost tlie only sort 
of light used in Ceylon, and the nut 
itself, after the juice is pressed out, is 
converted into flour, and forms the chief 
food of the poultry and other domestic 
animals. 

When the tree has grown to a consider- 
able height, one of the sprouts, which 
&rma what is called the flower, is cut off 


nearly at its base, leaving, however, a 
stump sufficiently long for a Chatty (or 
earthen vessel) to be attached to it, into 
which the juices of the tree drop and form 
the liquor called toddy, which is not only 
a pleasant beverage in its primary state, 
but is used in making jaggery (coarse su- 
gar) vinegar and arrack, which, after cin- 
namon, is the chief article of merchandize 
in this island. 

The inside or soft part of the tree is 
used ibr fuel, while the more solid ex- 
ternal part is converted into rafters, and 
the natural net work which surrounds the 
base of the branches, forms sieves for 
straining medicinal oils, &c. — The boughs 
which support the fruit are used as 
brooms, as well as the husk of the shell 
whicli is sometimes converted into brushes 
for wliite wash! ng,&c.the shell itself makes 
fuel and the fibres of the husk vvliicb en- 
closes it, form coir, another most valua- 
ble article of e.xportaiion. 

The cabbage is fit for almost every cu- 
linary purpose, but particularly for pick- 
ling; the root is useful in medicine, and 
the natives occasionally mix it with be- 
tel for chewing. The branches of the 
tree the natives weave into hedges, and 
sometimes burn for fuel. The ola or leaf 
is put to a great variety of uses ; there 
are few natives who dwell under any other 
covering than that which an ola hut af- 
fords, and most of ^our Indian readers 
liave witnessed the celerity with which a 
comfortable bungalo is constructed, of 
tlie cocoanut leaf, even in the most re- 
mote districts, on the approach of au Eu- 
ropean traveller. A cocoanut tree plant- 
ed on the sea shore, or on low grounds 
grows to the height of fiom sixty to nine- 
ty feet, and lives about one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and thirty years, 
while those in a hilly country live about 
one hundred and fifty, and do not reach 
so great a height, these latter do not pro- 
duce fruit so soon ^ter their being plant- 
ed as tbe fonner. 

T 2 
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DESCRIPTION BY A MUHAMMADAN 


[;Auc. 


OF A 

SATI, OR BURNING OF A WIDOW. 


The circumstance recently toolr place 
tiear Commillab. A niece of the late Raja 
of Tipperah was the object in question. 
About four o’clock in the evening I went to 
the place pointedout for the Sacrifice ; soon 
after which the procession made its ap- 
pearance to the sound of martial music ; 
upon a cot (such as in general is made use 
of by Europeans) appeared the corpse at 
full length, elegantly dressed in the finest 
muslin, having his face painted after the 
manner of the Rajputs, aud a star made 
of numerous coloured threads and small 
thin pieces of bamhoo, about the size of 
a thick darning needle, attached to his 
ear. Upon the same cot, in a reclining 
posture, was his wife, most superbly dres- 
sed in muslin and fine clothes ; her hair 
was loose and encircled in variotts wreaths 
of yellow flowers, having rings of pure 
gold in her ear and nose, and upon her 
wrists and ancles were rings of pure sil- 
ver. Numerous attempts were made by 
her relations, and by myself, to dissuade 
her from the rash step she was about to 
make, but all to no purpose. At length 
the night fast approaching, various culis 
Were employed to dig a hole in the 
ground, which was made in the form of a 
cross, during the making of which she 
repeatedly made enquiries as to its exact- 
ness. Having satisfied herself uj)on this 
subject, she then observed that there was 
not a sufficiency of wood to keep up a 
large fire till day-light, and then directed 
her confessor (a Brahman) to get for her 
seven Supari trees, which being brought, 
she then expressed a wish to have the ce- 
remony commenced upon she then de- 
scended from the cot, placed a number of 
cowries in a cloth, which she distribut- 


ed only to her own cast, repeating a short 
sentence from the Vedas, and receiving 
for answer the words Ram, Hori, Ram, 
Krishno, Hori. She was then bathed, 
and walked round the funeral pile (which 
was about six feet long and four broad) 
three times, and was again bathed ; she 
then distributed her wearing apparel, hut 
retained all her ornaments ; again w’alked 
four times (in all seven) round the pile, 
and was again bathed ; she then advanc- 
ed to the pile and spoke to her female re- 
lations, recommending their following her 
example (as I was afterwards told) desi- 
red a Bralimin to give her a black pigeon, 
and resolutely stepped upon the pile. Ths 
corpse of her deceased husband was then 
brought and placed close to her, which she 
clasped in her arms and kissed ; then de- 
sired the friends to make no delay, and 
retired to rest — to rest, I may safely say, 
as upon feeling her pulse before the fire 
was communicated, I could not perceive 
the least motion in it. Fire was then 
communicated to the pile amidst loud 
shouts from the spectators, the music 
playing the whole time, and although the 
flame was very bright, yet for a time it 
was completely hidden from the sight by 
showeis of short bamboos which were 
thrown into it by the by-standers, both 
Hindus and Musulmans. The Sati was a 
most beautiful woman, very fair, and hav- 
ingacounteuance somewhat resembling the 
Chinese. Suffice it to say, that 1 retired 
filled with sensations of a nature not the 
most enviable. The sight was altogether 
in the words of the poet : 

“ Sublimely grand and awfully terrific.” 

Mi HZ A Kazeem. 

Tipperah, 301A Dec. 1816. 


PENSIONS TO THE COMPANY’S SOLDIERS. 


A correspondent who signs himself 
Philo states, that a very piteous case of 
a poor fellow who has served the Compa- 
ny as a soldier having come within his 
knowledge, he would wish to he inform- 
ed what are the present allowances by 


way of pension to Europeans who have 
served the East-India Company in that 
station of duty.’ — Could any of our friends 
resolve his demand they would receive our 
sincere thanks. 
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POETRY. 


GRAVE OP LIEUT. J. B. TERRELL, 
Of the 20th Nuth’e Regiment : who fell 
covered with sabre wounds, on the 
heights above Muckieampore. 

Von beauteous tree, reclining o’er the 
earth. 

Repels th’ intrusion of th’ unhallow’d 
tread ; 

Sacred to Terrell and departed worth. 

It bears a brief memorial of the dead. 

Ah ! let no rude irre%’’rend hand deface 
Thy leafy branches wide extending shade! 
Nor let barbarian ignorance erase 
Thy sculptur’d bark which tells where 
Terrell’s laid ! 

In monumental pride thus may’st thou 
stand, 

Till o’er this scene extend the British sway. 
Till happiness pervade a wretched land, 
.\nd future bliss its present ills repay ! 

.■\nd then thy fost’ring generous cares 
we’ll trace, 

With fond solicitude and studious pains ; 
Nor thorn nor bramble shall prophane the 
place. 

Where stands the friend of Terrell’s lov’d 
remains. 

Around thy sacred root no noxious weed. 
No murd’rous bird shall in thy boughs ap- 
pear; 

The timid dove, from threaten’d danger 
freed. 

Shall tune its mournful note in safety 
there. 

In future times should here the battle 
rage. 

Tradition’s tale shall still thy form de- 
fend. 

Shall guard the wintry honors of thine 

age, 

And bid the soldier spare the soldier’s 
friend. 

And thus, the guardian of the hallowed 
earth ! 

Long in proud beauty may thy branches 
, wave ; 

While their rich foliage gently strews the 
turf. 

Where rests the young, th’ accomplish’d, 
And the brave ! 

A COMRADE. 


TO HEALTH. 

Without thy presence, balmy Health, 
What is rank ? Oh ! what is wealth ? 
Distressing pain her misery brings. 

In equal rate, to slaves and kings. 

The fawning courtiers ready smile. 

No pang can ease, no grief beguile ; 

E’en dearest friends, if thou’rt away. 

To give delight in vain essay. 

Health ! balmy Health ! thy blessings 
spread 

Around my lonely humble shed. 

Nor mine alone ; — to friends most dear 
Be ever present, circling near. 

The social band in bliss unite : 

Oh ! wing their moments with delight 1 
And while each joy they grateful own 
The hallowed gift of heaven alone. 

Oh ! bid my soul the favor prize. 

And yield a thankful sacrifice. 

Health '. balmy Health ! how much I owe 
For all the pleasures you bestow ! 

Nor splendour I, nor riches crave, 

'To gild this murky vital grave. 

To fix my thoughts below the prize. 

The gift eternal in the skies ; 

Beyond the cot, a peaceful home. 

My lowly wishes never roam : 

There blest with thee, a gentle wife. 
Should I want more to sweeten life ? 

No, — ^bending oft the grateful knee. 

What prince so rich, so gay as me ! 
Colombo, Dec. 9th, 1816. -ARION. 

A FRAGMENT. 

.''OON as the sun has shot his eastern rays, 
And living nature woke to songs of praise. 
Sham’d by the sound, and slumber cast 
behind. 

Each mental power with every nerve com- 
bin’d. 

Strung by the freshness of the morning air. 
May I begin the new-born day with prayer ; 
Not such by heartless superstition us’d, 
Giv’n to God, yet not to stones refus’d. 
Nor such philosophers may deign to give. 
To a cold pow’r their wisdom taught to 
live. 

But such as erst, by Christian ardor fir’d, 
A Paul enraptur’d or a John inspir’d ; 
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May t first feel, and then, that feel ex- 
press. 

Know, why my Maker's bounty I would 
bless, 

A being capable of happiness. 

The endless chain of happy hours which lie. 
From uow to death, thence to eternity,— 
These, with each special blessing each 
may know. 

Free to withhold. His bounty would be- 
stow ; 

If then my thoughts survey the mighty 
plan. 

Where every part conspires the good of 
man. 

Where worlds revolving in the wilds of 
space. 

In course benign their several orbits trace. 
Or weigh the solar bounties richly shed. 
Or scan the blessings of the earth we 
tread. 

Where every want, both trivial and se- 
vere. 

By nature tutor’d finds its object near ; 
Shall 1, not taught in Epicurus’ school. 
Conceive the impious doubt, if Goodness 
rule? 

Let not my creed Omnipotence restrain. 
Nor say, what nature’s counsels pre-or- 
dain. 

Uncheck’d, unmov’d by fate’s so specious 
laws. 

May I, still hopeful in a Cltristian cause. 
To Him with faith an humble prayer pre- 
sent. 

Who cancels fate’s most resolute intent. 
Whose pregnant essence, at one time, in- 
volves 

What darkest mysteries compounds and 
solves. 

Nor let my daring spirit seek to find. 
Those laws erroneous which His skill 
combin’d. 

Or, where my reason fmls the grand de- 
sign. 

Esteem His w'isdora impotent as mine ! 

But where His wondrous deeds, as pole 
from pole, 

'I'rau.scend the short-wiug’d sallies of my 
soul. 

Those deeds stupendous, each revolving 
day. 

Morn’s gilded cope and night’s starr’d 
vault display. 

There ne’er withstand the evidence re- 
veal’d 

Nor need but one good argument to yield. 

Trichinopoli. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN 'FHE EAST; 

By Charles Grant, Jan. Esy. M. P. M, .A. 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 

(Continued from page 32.J 

'llien Science smiled on man, and for hit 
use 

Arts intricate unveil’d, and lore abstruse; 

Learning with all her stores enriched his 
mind ; 

Mild laws his will corrected, not con- 
fined ; 

Astronomy her high career begun. 

And bade him rise from earth, to watch 
the sun ; 

To purify with pity and with dread, 

S^e Tragedy her moral lesson spread ; 

And History* round her curious glances 
cast. 

And to the future reason’d from the 
past ; 

While Valmic’sf epic song, with heaven- 
ly art 

Inspir’d, dilated all the gen’ious heart. 

Nor less inspir’d and bold, in later time 

Flow’d the full melody of Sanscrit 
rhyme. 

Which tells what hosts on Kirket’sH 
plains engag’d ; 

What ruthless wars fraternal chieftains 
waged. 

Here the fierce Kooroos all their thunders 
pour, 

Bheem’s dreadful shell, and Bbeeshma’s 
lion roar ; 


• No histories are extant, written in any part 
of India, except Cashmere. 

t One of the two great poets of India. He 
wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Kama, and 
is said to have been the first composer of Sans* 
krit verse. 

0 The following passage will be best explained 
by a general note. The other great epic poet of 
India, besides Valmic, was Vvasa. He wrote an 
epic poem, called the Mahabharat. Of this poem 
l)r. Wilkins has translated an episode, called, the 
Bhagvat Geeta, or episode of Bhagvat or Crislina, 
another name for Vishnu. The epiaodc dcscribet, 
the preliminaries to a dreadful battle fought near 
Delhi, between the Kooroos and Pandoos, two 
great collateral branches of the same family. Th* 
Pandoos were successful.— The Bhagvat Gecta is 
considered as too sacred forcommon readers, and 
IS said to co ntai n a)l the mysteries of Hindooisn* 
It certainly ^bounds with sublime passages. 
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There Pandoo’s sons their favour’d ranks 
expand, 

The fiery gandeev * bends in Atjun’s 1- 
hand. 

Lo, gods and demigods, a countless throng. 

Blaze in the verse, and sneli the pomp of 
song. 

High Casi’s groves the rapt'rous measures 
hail, 

A nd distant calpas J kindle at the talc. 

-dSuch was thy strain, Vyasa, $ saint 
and sage, 

Th' immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 

Like him, with flames of holiest rapture 
fir'd, 

To thoughts sublime thy daring mind as- 
pir’d. 

And, nature opening to thy ardent glance. 

Saw God alone through all the vast ex- 
panse. 

Mysterious theme ! Beneath thepeipal || 
shade. 

His aged limbs the reverend Brahmin laid ; 

Full on his brow the holy ointment 
glow’d, If 

The snow-white zennarft o’er his shoul- 
der flow’d ; 

The pointed cusa deck’d ids green re- 
treat. 

And Ganges’ billow kiss’d his sacred feet : 

Serene he view’d the laughing scenes 
around, [chawla§§ crown’d. 

Bright Magadh’s vales with floating 


• The gandeev was Aijun’s bow. 

t A^n, one of tbe Fandoot, was tbe favourite 
and pupil of Crishoa, who acted as biaebarioteer 
In this battle. 

t A caipa is a day of Brahma. 

i Vsa:a was untonly a poet. He founded the 
most celebrated philosophical school in India, 
called the Vedanii School } of which tbe princi-. 
pal tenet is that so abl) recommended to liis 
countrymen by the celebrated Bishop Berkeley; 
viz. That matter exists only as it is per* 
celved.” 

N. B. It siiould be mentioned, that tlie Hin- 
doos represent Valmic and Vyasa as cotempora- 
rica. Sir W, Jones is decidedly of a contrary 
opinion , and places Vyasa in the eleventh cen- 
ttwy before the Christian sera. There is a very 
ingenious enay in the Asiatic Researches, by Mr, 
Bentley, in which au able attempt ts made to re- 
concile these opposite opinions, 

I The sacred fig-tree. 

The Brabmiiis paint a streak of yellow oker 
on theif for'^htaos : some sects horizontally, and 
others perpendicularly. 

-ft The zennar is the sacred thread worn by 
Brahmins. 

tt The ciisa is the most sacred i>pecies of grass, 
H Chawla, the Indian name of rice. 


The sunshine calm on Caai’s turrets shed. 

And clouds reposing on Heemala’s head ; 

Then all entranc’d, recall’d his woud’ring 
eye, 

And fix’d the gather’d beams on Deity : 

From height to height his musing spirit 
soar’d, 

Aud speechless thought mi th’ unutter’d 
name ador’d : 

Till words unconscious flowing from hia 
tongue. 

He swell’d thestrain,and mystic measures 
sung. 

“ ’Tis all delusion : Heaven and earth 
and skies, 

“ But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 

“ He only lives — Sole Being — None be- 
side — 

“ The Self-existing, Self-beatified : 

“ All else but wakes at Maya’s fairy 
call ; 

“ For All that is, is not ; or God is All. 

“ Stupendous Essence ! obvious, yet un- 
known ; 

“ Forever multiplied, for ever One. 

“ I feci thee not, yet touch on every 
side; 

“ See not, yet follow where thy footsteps 
guide ; 

“ Hear uot thy voice, yet own its mystic 
power 

“ in breathing silence of the midnight 
hour. 

“ Oh, what art thou ? since all this 
bursting scene, 

“ Unnumber’d isles, and countless waves 
between; 

" This fabric huge, on floating pfllars 
rais’d, 

“ With sun-s and fiery elements em- 
blaz’d ; 

“ And thy own pcdma,t-t' roseate flower 
of light, 

" Emblem auijLj||8dle of Creative Might ; 


I i The Om , or neme of the Betty, never to be 
uttered but in silence. 

Maya, or Delusion ; nffiaaed to he « Ood- 
dess sprung frcM» Bimbma, 

tt Pedma, the sacred name of the lotos j an 
Object of topreme veacfatiow m idl the tnytholo- 
gtcal systems of tbe Sast, aapadally tn that of the 
Hindus. Brahma ia said to lunre been born ra a 
lotos, when he created the world. It was rt- 
garded also as ao emblem of the creative power. 
** Tliis plant (says Mr. Ktnght) being produc* 
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“ Live only on thy sleepless eye reclin’d, 

“ Embosom’d deep in the abyss of mind. 

“ Close but th’ all-seeinc; mind, no splen- 
dor burns ; 

“ Unfold, and all the universe returns. 

“ Oh, what art thou? and what this 
darkling ray, 

“ Whose sadden’d lustre mourns in 
shrines of clay? 

“ Sprung from thyself, though quench’d 
in human frame, 

“ Faint emanation of th’ Eternal Flame. 

“ Oh, fade these scenes, where phantom 
beauty glows, 

“ And hid th’ uncumber’d soul on Thee 
repose ; 

“ Expanse how dread, itnmeasureahie 
height. 

Depth fathomless, and prospect infi- 
nite.” 

Yet whence this progress of the Sage’s 
mind. 

Beyond the bounds by Nature’s hand as- 
sign'd ? 

Whence, every form of wilgar sense o’cr- 
throwu, 

Soars the rapt thought, and rests on God 
alone ? 

• Perhaps, by smooth gradations, to 
this end 

All systems of belief unconscious tend, 

Tliat teach the infinite of nature swarms 

With Gods subordinate, through endless 
forms. 

And every object, useful, bright, malign. 

Of some peculiar is the care or shrine. 

Ask the poor Hindoo if material things 

Exist : he answers. Their existence 
springs 

FromfiHiid within, that prompts, pro- 
tects, provides. 

And moulds their beauties, or their ter- 
rors guides. 


tire of itHlf, and vegetating from its own ma. 
trice, without being fottcrel in the earth, was 
nauumlly adopted as the symbol of the produc- 
tire power of waters, upon which the acuse 
spirit of the Creator operated, in giving life aod 
vegetation to matter.” — Mr. Knight cited by Mr. 
Maurice; Indian Antiquities, Yol. Ill, 

* The author has here ventured to propose a 
('onieeture respecting the possible origin of (what 
]s conuttonly, thaug^ inaccurately, termed) the 
Immateriid Philosophy, from the prinoplea of 
Pniythrtsm. 
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Blooms the red flow’ret ? Duiwaf bluslies 
there. 

Flash lightnings fierce ? dread Iiidra X 
fills the air. 

The morning wakes, or high the white 
wave swells. 

That Surya § brightens, Ganga \\ this im- 
pels. 

Thus, in each part of this material 
scene, 

He owns that matter leans on mind un- 
seen ; 

And in each object views some God pour- 
tray*d, 

This all in all, and that but empty shade; 

The mind extinct, its shadows too must 
flee. 

And all the visible forget to be. 

But when the Sage is tauglit these Gods 
to deem 

The powers personified of One Supreme, 

He not destroys their functions, but trans- 
fers ; 

Their titles changes, not their characters ; 

Content, for many, one Great Canse 
t* adore, 

He DOW terms attributes what Gods be- 
fore: 

Yet still untouch’d tliat principle retain?, 

Mind, everpresent, in all matter reigns; 

His creed the same, whate’er that Mind 
he call, 

In each imprison’d, or diffus’d through all. 

Still of this whole each portion, every 
hour, 

Asks instant energies of local power. 

If in himself the Infinite comprise, 

The varying powers of countless Deities, 

Say, should not he, with equal ease a? 
they, 

Through objects numberless those powers 
display ? 

(To be continued. ) 


t Durva Is the most beautiful species of grass, 
and supposed to be the residence of a Nymph of 
the same name. Its flowers, says Sir William 
Jones, seen through a lens, are like minute 

rubies. 

t The God of the Armament. 

) The Deity of the Sun. 

t Ganga is the Goddess of the Ganges, who 
sprung like Pallas, from the bead of the Indian 
Jove. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The History of Java. By Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Esq. late Lieut.-Go- 
vernorof that Island and its Dependen- 
cies, F. R. S. and A. S. Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, Honorary 
Jlember of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, and late President of the .So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences at Batavia. 
In 2 volt. 4to. with a Map and many 
Plates. Price £6. 6s. Fine Paper 
jff8. 8s. London: Black, Parbiiry, and 
Allen, 1817. 

The expectation of that portion 
of the reading public, who turn 
their attention to oriental litera- 
ture, has been considerably excit- 
ed by the promise of the work now' 
before us. To whatever pitch this 
excitement may have arisen, it 
will not, we w'ill venture to affirm, 
(unless, indeed, expectation hath 
been very unreasonably indulged) 
end in disappointment. 

To us, and doubtless to many 
others, it has long appeared highly 
creditable to the servants of the 
£ast-India Company, to have pro- 
duced so many excellent works on 
almost ever}' subject connected 
with the history, literature, &c. of 
the vast region throughout which 
they are dispersed That such 
works should be common in coun- 
tries abounding in institutions for 
the encouragement and reward of 
learning and literary industry, and 
consequently in scholars living in 
every enjoyment of clerical ease 
and independence, may be ration- 
ally looked for. But in India, we 
are to recollect, these works, 
not to mention the mass of high- 
ly curious, though of course 
more desultory matter, embodied 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, are produced by those 
who hold and execute moat impor- 
tantoffices, civil and military. Iney 
are the offspring of moments stolen 
.• Atmtic Joarn.— No. 20. 


from the bustle and interruptions of 
official labour, or from the time 
usually allotted to the indulgen- 
cies of repose ; so difficult, one 
would think, to be resisted in tro- 
pical latitudes. In India there are 
no sinecures — no duties performed 
by proxy. Official labours de- 
mand the incessant vigilance of 
principals : their duties are never 
consequently in arrear. Without 
meaning to infer demerit where 
we cannot be thought to possess 
much information, we must be al- 
lowed to say, that the prompt and 
complete execution of the official 
concerns of the East-India Com- 
pany in India, vast and multifa- 
rious as they are, hath often ap- 
peared to us as strongly contrasted 
with the arrears in some, perhaps 
in many, of our public offices in 
England. 

The work to which these re- 
marks are intended as introduc- 
tory, is the production of a public 
servant, burthened with the super- 
intendence and execution of no or- 
dinary share of duties, in the 
climate, and under the circum- 
stances above noted. And we he- 
sitate not to say, that it is such a 
work as .would reflect high credit 
on any writer, under any circum- 
stances, however favorable. ; 

Mr. Raffles, or rather, through 
recent royal favour, Sir Thomas 
Baffles, must expect his work to 
be received comparatively with 
that of the historian of a sister 
island. Nor need he Shrink 
from the comparison. It is no 
small praise to justly claim the 
second place among topographibal 
historians. While we shffll assign 
the first to the elegant author of 
the History of Sumatra, his co- 
temporary of Java has vastly 
greater scope in respect to sub- 
jects of varied msfaruction and en- 

VoL.lV, U 
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tertainment. Of this scope Sir T. 
Raffles has well availed himself. 
Giving him every commendation 
for industry of no common sort ; 
talents highly respectable and ap- 
propriate, and that degree of zeal 
tinted a little with enthusiasm in 
favor of his subject, without which 
local history, if ever undertaken, 
is tamely executed, it is evident 
that his co-historian, as we may 
call him, had many advantages, of 
which he has made the most. The 
History of Sumatra is so highly 
finished a performance, as to 
evince much elaboration. Mr. 
Marsden allowed himself as much 
time, perhaps, as Horace thought 
requisite for a poem, and took as 
much pains in revising and polish- 
ing his work, as are ascribed to 
our fastidious Gray. But the 
author before us has evidently 
lacked these advantages ; he has, 
at the same time, manifested a de- 
gree of skill commensurate with 
the necessary rapidity of composi- 
tion and arrangement. To have 
made the best use of every advan- 
tage is the just claim of the one — 
to have surmounted the difficulties 
of their absence is no light enco- 
mium on the other. 

But it is here we quit the author 
for his work. Impossible as it is, 
within the limits of our critical 
department, to touch, however 
slightly, on half the interesting 
topics discussed in the history be- 
fore us, we must content ourselves 
by sketching with a running pen, 
such points as may best serve to 
introduce to our readers the hither- 
to little known island of Java and 
its inhabitants. In doing this we 
shall as often as possible, let our 
author, by extracts from his work, 
.speak for himself. 

We deem it expedient, however, 
to premise, that having in earlier 
numbers of the journal, enriched 
its page.s by an entire transcript of 
a “ Discourse delivered to the 
Litera^ and Scientific Society of 
Java, in September 1815,’’ by the 
author of this history, we shall 


avoid as far as possible, in our pre- 
sent review of it, touching or* 
matters of earlier occurrence ; 
which would otherwise, from their 
importance and interest, have now 
claimed our notice. The “ Dis- 
course” adverted to, abounding 
in curious and valuable intelli- 
gence, will be found in our first 
vol. pp. 342. 429. 

The country known to Europeans 
under the iname of Java, or Java Major, 
and to the natives under those of Tana 
(the land) Javva, or N6sa [the island^ 
Jawa, is one of the largest of what mo- 
dern geographers call the Sunda Lslands. 
It is sometimes con.sidered as one of the 
Malayan islands, and forms a part of that 
division of theOiiental Atchipelago,whicli 
it has lately been pioposed to designate 
as the A.siatic Isles. It extend.s east- 
ward, with a. slight deviation to the south, 
from 105“ 11’ to 114“ 3J' of longitude 
east of Greenwich, and lies between the. 
latitudes 5“ 52 and 8» 46 south. On the 
south and west it is washed by the Indian 
ocean ; on the north-west by a channel 
called the Straits of Sfinda, which sepa- 
rates it from Sumatra, at a distance in 
one point of only fourteen miles ; and on 
the south-east by the Straits of Bali, only 
two miles wide, which divide it Iron) the 
island of that name. Tiicse islands and 
others .stretching eastward, form with 
Java a genile curve of more than 2000 
geographical miles, which with less regu- 
larity is continued from Acheen to Pegu 
on one side, and from Timor to Papua, 
or New Guinea, on the other : they con- 
stitute on the west and south, as do 
Banka, Biliton, the great islands of Bor- 
neo and Celebes, and the Moluccas on the 
north, the barriers of the Javan seas and 
the Malayan Archipelago. From the eas- 
tern peninsula of India, Java is distant 
about 140 leagues, from Borneo about 
56, and from New Holland 200. P. 1 . 

The origin of the names of 
places as well as of their inhabi- 
tants, though curious to the anti- 
quary, and useful, perhaps, to 
others to speculate upon, is gene- 
rally so lost in obscurity and fable, 
as to render such enquiries gene- 
rally unsatisfactory. On these 
points we have to observe, that 
Java is by some derived from the 
name of a grain, jama-cout pani- 
cum Italicum, on which the early 
inhabitants are supposed to have 
subsisted, “ by others from Yaw, 
a Sanskrit name of barley, whence 
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Java has occasionally been term- 
ed the land of barley,” p. 3, 
though we do not find that it ever 
produced any. But we shall, with 
the author, p. 2, “ leave it to 
others to trace the connection be- 
tween the Javan of Holy Writ, 
and the Java of modern times,” 
and referring to his work, pp. xxi, 
55, 56, &c. for speculations as to 
the origin of its inhabitants, notice 
merely that assigned them by John 
de Barros, who says they were 

Siamese, who about the year 8U0 of 
tile Ciiristiau eta, on their passage fiom 
Siam to Maccassar, were driven ity a 
great storm on tlie island of Bali. Their 
junk being wrecked tiiey escaped in their 
boat and arrived at Java, until that pe- 
riod undiscovered ; but, whicli on account 
of its size and fertility, was immediately 
peopled by Passara, son of tlie King of 
Siam ; and the city of Passaraan, called 
after his own name, was founded at a 
very good seaport, and this was the first 
settlement on the island. — Decada iv, b. 
1, c. 12. 

Be it so. Accounts equally cir- 
cumstantial, as if the relators had 
had access to the ample logbook 
of the wrecked mariners, are com- 
monly given of the peopling of 
most islands. 

Another early writer describes 
“ the figure of the island of Java 
as resembling a hog couched on 
its fore legs, with its snout,” in 
one direction, and “ its hind legs 
towards the straits of Sunda,” his 
bai^ is the southern coast, his 
belly the northern, &c. 

Our author, however, more so- 
berly describes “ the form of .lava 
to be remarkable for the rcctaiigu- 
larity of its outline, which is such 
that the island might be divided 
into five or six parts, each a rec- 
tangular parallelogram drawn by 
an unsteady hand,” p. 7. A glance 
at the elegant map prefixed to 
the first volume, will better shew 
the form of the island and its loca- 
lity, Uian mere verbal description 
is capable of, to those who have 
access to it. To those who have 
not, we may infer the little utility 
of description from what we have 
quoted — for we are constrained to 
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confess, that wt should have been 
so dull as unassisted to have equal- 
ly overlooked the similitude to the 
“ hog couchant,” of Nicolas Con- 
ti, the Venetian, and the “ rec- 
tangular parallelograms ” of our 
ingenious author. 

Having mentioned the map, we 
will just observe that it is entitled 
“ a map of Java, chiefly from 
surveys made during the British 
administration, constructed in il- 
lustration of an account of Java,” 
&c. and that it is highly cre- 
ditable to the geographical indus- 
try and skill of those concerned. 
An immense map of Java was pub- 
lished by Valentyn, at Amsterdam 
in 1726. This was the first on any 
extensive scale, and it has furnish- 
ed the materials of almost every 
succeeding Javan geographer. In 
Valentyn’s day however little more 
of the island was known to the 
Dutch, than its coasts, and these 
but partially, the country in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital, and 
perhaps the province of Bantam. 

Tlie Icngtli of Java, in .a straisht line 
drawn between its exticnie points (Java 
liead and tiie south-east ])oint of the is- 
land) is .'>7S eeoi'rapliical, equal to 666 
statute miles : its breadth vaiic'fiotn 117 
geograjihical or IS.'ij statute miles to 48 
geographical or 56 statute miles, and it is 
estimated to contain an area of about 
50,000 St, atute miles. P.7. 

This is about the contents of 
the superficies of England and 
Wales, and not differing mate- 
rially in dimensions. 

Passai" frfmi tlie coast to the inte- 
rior ot llie couiitiy. tlie straiiver cannot 
f.id to in- .s| iiiek \Mtli tlie bold outline .'iml 
piouiitisnt featUK's of its seenet). An 
uiiintcirupted series or ranee of large 
mount. litis, varjiiig in Ilnii elevation 
above tln‘ sea from five to eleven, .and 
even twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting 
by tlieir iniind base or pointed tops, their 
volcanic oriain, extends through the whole 
Icngtli of the island. The height of tiie 
mountain .\rjuna, in tlie eastern part of 
the island, has been determined a, 
10,fil4 feet aliove the leielof the 'oa ; 
anil tills mountain is by uo means -o lotti 
as bemiiu and Tegai, the exact la iglit ot 
whicli has not yet been asciTlmn. d. Thi 
several Idigc mountains eoinpn/cd in fh'- 
series and wliirh are in rmnber th ;t) 
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eight, though difFeiing from each other 
in external figure, agree in the general 
attribute of volcanos, haring abroad base 
gradually verging towards the summit in 
the form of a cone. 

They all rise from a plain but little 
elevated above the level of the sea, and 
each must with very few exceptions, be 
considered as a separate mountain, raised 
by a cause independent of that wtiieh 
produced the others. Most of them ha»e 
been formed at a very remote period, and 
are covered with the vegetation of many 
ages ; but the indications and remains of 
their former iirupfions feruptions) are 
numerous and unequivocal. The craters 
of several are completely extinct ; those 
Of others contain small apertures, which 
continually discharge sulphureous vapours 
or smoke. Many of tliem have had ir- 
ruptions during late years. P. 11, 12. 

Java is indeed rich in volcanic 
interest. To the above account 
is subjoined a long and valuable 
note from the 9th vol. of the Ba- 
tavian Trausactions, by Dr. Hors- 
field, on the subject of Javan vol- 
canos. We must be content with 
a short quotation from this note, 
descriptive of an eruption of the 
mountain “ Papendayang, for- 
merly one of the largest volcanos 
on the island, but the greater part 
was swallowed up in the earth, 
after a short but very severe com- 
bustion in the year 1772.” The 
greater part of the mountain ac- 
tually subsided and disappeared 
about midnight between the 11th 
and 12th of August. 

It is estimated, that au extent of ground, 
of the mountain itself audits immediate 
environs, fifteen miles long aud at least 
.six broad, was by this commotion swal- 
lowed up in the bowels of the earth. It 
Is also mentioned that forty villages, 
partly swallowed up by the ground and 
partly covered by the substances thrown 
ont, were destroyed on this occasion, 
and that 2957 of the inhabitants perish- 
ed. P. 15. 

This may serve as a specimen of 
the effects resulting from proximi- 
ty to volcanos on Java— still there, 
as in otlier parts, strangers are 
surprised at observing with what 
calm confidence the inhabitants 
seem to carry on all the usual 
concernments of social life, though 
iu the immediate vicinity of such 
turbulent an destructive neigh- 
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hours. While on this subject, we 
should be tempted to extract from 
the account of the recent eruption 
of the Tomboro mountain, or the 
neighbonring island of Sambawa, 
but that a pretty full relation of it 
occurs in the earlier numbers of 
our Journal. To it therefore, vol. 
i, pp. 296, 322. vol. ii, pp. 184, 
421, we beg to refer. The stu- 
pendous results of this eruption 
are not, as far as occurs to our 
immediate recollection, surpassed 
by any similar event recorded in 
history. 

A coiiutry wliich abounds in moun- 
tains is seldom ricficieut in rivers: ac- 
cordingly, no region is better .watered, 
— [It will be perceived that we are re- 
suming onr extiact de>cri}>tive of Java.] 
Java !.s singularly favored in the number 
of its streams. The si/e of the island 
dots not admit of the formation of large 
livens, but there are probably fifty, that 
in the wet season, bear down rafts 
charged with timber and other rough pro- 
duce of the country, and not less than 
five or six at all times navigable to the 
distance of some miles from the coast. 
It would be vain to attempt numbering 
those which are precious to the agricul- 
turists, tiiere are many hundreds, if not 
thousands. P. 17. 

The southern coast is for the most part 
inaccessible, and seldom visited by tra- 
ders ; but along the north coast there are 
no less than thirteen principal ports, be- 
sides numerous otlier intermediate and 
less considerable ones frequented by native 
vessels at all seasons of the year. Many 
of these are sheltered, and form safe 
harbours in all weather, as Bantam, Ba- 
tavia, Rembaug, Gresik, and Surabaya. 
Even where the vessels lie in an open 
roadstead, the wind is seldom sufficiently 
strong to render the anchorage uns^e* 
Several of the rivers are navigable ior 
many miles into the interior, and most of 
them are capable of receiving native ves- 
sels into the heart of the town, through 
which they generally run j but the 
rivers of Java as well as those of the eas- 
tern coast of Sumatra and the western 
coast of Borneo,* are for the most part 
obstructed at their entrance by extensive 
bars, which preclude the admission of 
v^sels of any considerable burthen, piers 
have been run out in many places to re- 
medy this inconvenience ; but in c(^se- 
qiieiice of the quantity of soil annuaHy 
carried down, the bars are continuity 
increasing, and in some places, as at'T^ 
gal, have nearly blocked up the codiipn- 
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iiication between the rivers and llie sea. 

P. 196. 

The general aspect of Java on the 
northern coast is low, in many places 
swampy and overgrown with mangrove 
trees and bushes, particularly towards the. 
west. The southern coa«t, the con- 
trary, consists almost entirely of a series 
of rocks and clifis, wliich ri-ic perpendi- 
cularly to a considerable height, in the 
interior stupendous mountains stretch 
longitudinally throughout the island, 
while others of an inferior elevation, and 
innumerable ranges of hills running in 
various directions, sene to form and con- 
fine plains and vallies of various eleva- 
tions and extent. On the northern side 
the ascent is in general very gradual, from 
the sea coast to the immediate base of the 
mountains ; particularly in the western 
parts of the island, where it has the 
greatest breadth, and where the moun- 
tains are situated far inland. lu approach- 
ing the mountains, which lie at the back 
of Batavia, there is a gradual, but almost 
imperceptible acclivity for about forty 
miles, fn other parts where the moun- 
tains and hills approach nearer to ihc 
coast, the ascent is of course more abrupt, 
as may be observed in the vicinity of .Sc- 
marang. 

Although the northern coast is in 
many parts flat and uninteresting, tlie 
interior and soutliern provinces, from tlic 
mountainous cliaracter of tlie country, 
may be reckoued amongst the moa-t ro- 
mantic and highly diversifled iti tlio 
world ; iiriifing all the rich and nngnifi- 
cent scenery, which waving forest^, i.< ior 
failing streams, and constant verdure can 
pre.sent, heightened by a pure atnwK'plicrc, 
and the glancing tints of a tropical sun. 

Quitting the low coast of the north, 
in many parts unhealthy, the traveller 
can hardly advance five miles inland with- 
out feeling a sensible improvement in the 
atmosphere and climate. As he pro- 
ceeds, at every step he breathes a purer 
air and surveys a briuhter scene. i\t length 
he reaches the hich lands. H«'rc tlie 
boldest forms of nature aie tcini>cicd 1)> 
the rural arts of rnaii : .‘stupendous moun- 
tains clothed with abundant harvest, im- 
petuous cataracts tamed to the peiu^ants’ 
Will. Heie is perpetual verdure; heie 
are tints of the brightest hue. In the hot- 
test season the air retains its freshness ; 
in the driest, the innumerable rills and 
rivulets preserve much of their water. 
This the mountain farmer directs in end- 
less conduits and canals to irrigate the 
land, laid out in terraces for its reception. 
It then descends to the plains ; and spread- 
ing fertility wherever it flows, discharges 
itself at last, by numerous outlets into 
the sea, P. 20. 

There are no lakes of any considera- 
ble si7c on Java. One is noticed, on the 
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souThern side of the island, which sup- 
plies the neighbouriug country with fish, 
along the coast oi which a traffic is car- 
licdoii in boats. Extensive swamps ar« 
touiid ill the mountainous districts of the 
Siiiida country, and in other parts, which 
though swelled to a coni'ideiable si7e in 
the wet season, arc for the rest of the 
year either dried up or choked by vegeta- 
tion. Several very beautiful lakes of small 
dimeiLslons are discovered amotii? the 
hills ; and some of them can evidently 
be shewn to have been formed of the cra- 
ters of extinct volcanos lb. 

Mineral wells, of various quali- 
ties, are found in almost every 
part of the island. Hot wells, salt 
wells, and wells of naptha or pe* 
troleum are occasionally met with. 
One collection of salt w ells is de- 
scribed as being of considerable 
number, and forcing their wateri 
upwards, through apertures in the 
rocks, with some violence and 
ebullition. The waters are strong- 
ly impregnated with sea-salt, and 
yield upon evaporation very good 
salt for culinary purposes. In 
quantity not less than 200 tons in 
the year. 

About the centre of this limestone dis- 
trict, is found an extraordiuaiy volcanic 
pheiiomcQOu. Approaching it fiom a 
dinance, it is first discovered by a large 
volume of smoke rising and disappearing 
at intervals of a few seconds, resembliug 
tljc vapours arising from a violent surf: a 
dull noise is heard, like that of distant 
thunder. Having advanced so near that 
the viaion was no lunger impeded by tbe 
smoke, a large hemispheric^ mass was 
observed, consisting of black earth mixed 
with water, about sixteen feet in diame- 
ter, rising to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet in a perfectly regular manner, 
:md us it were pushed up, by a force be- 
neath ; which sudvlcnly exploded with a 
dulluui^e, and 'scattered about a volume 
of black mud in e\ery direction. After 
an intenal ot two or three, or ^omotiiacs 
four nr fi\c seci’nd*^, the hern. ‘spherical 
body of mud or earth lu^e ..nJ exploded 
again. In the same manner this volcanic 
ehullitioii goes on without interruption, 
throwing up a globular body of mud, and 
dispersing it with violence through the 
neighbouring plain. The spot where the 
ebullition occurs is nearly circtUar and 
perfectly Im el, it is covert only with the 
earthy particles impregnated with salt 
water, which are thrown np from below j 
the circumference may be e*-!.!! iied at 
about half an English mile, lu «)rder to 
conduct the salt water Uj tlu iircumfe- 
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rence, small passages or gutters, are made 
in the loose muddy earth, which lead to 
the borders, where it is collected in holes 
dug in the ground for the purpose of eva- 
poration. 

A strong, pungent, sulphureous smell, 
somewhat resembling that of earth od, is 
perceived on standing near the explosion ; 
and the mud retently thrown up possesses 
a degree of heat greater than that ot the 
surrounding atmosphere. Dining the 
rainy season these explosions are more 
violent, the mud is thiowii up much 
higher, and the noise is heard at a great- 
er distance. 

This volcanic phenomenon is situated 
near the centre of the large plain which 
interrupt.s the large series of tolcaiios; 
and owes its origin to the general cause 
of the numerous volcanic eruptions which 
occur on the island. P. 24. 

We are not told what becomes 
of this ejected body of mud, 
which if the process hath been of 
much continuance, and the explo- 
sions are frequent, a point on 
which the author of the curious 
account, Dr. Horsfield, is silent, 
must be immense. The account is 
very defective in point of precision. 
It will at once remind the reader of 
the analagous Geyser of Iceland, 
and they arise, no doubt, from a 
similar cause, the expansion and 
condensation of steam, so satisfac- 
torily explained by Sir George 
Mackenzie. 

From those, and all other inve.sliga- 
tions yet made, the constitiitinn of Java 
appears to be exclusively volcanic. On it 
no granite has been discovered. In its 
constitution, as in its direction, it may 
be considered as the fruit of a series of 
volcanic islands, which expands nearly 
eastward from the straits of Sunda for 
about twenty-five degrees. At what pe- 
riod the island assumed its present shape, 
or whether it was once joined to Sumatra 
and Bali, is matter for conjecture. The 
violent convulsions which these islands 
have so often suffered, justify a conclu- 
sion that the face of the country has been 
frequently changed, and tradition men- 
tions the periods when Java was separat- 
ed from those islands ; hut the e.-scntial 
difference which ha.s been found in the 
mineralogical constitution of Java and Su- 
matra, would seem to indicate a different 
origin, and to supimrt the opinion that 
those two i-slands were never united. 
Whether at a |)eriod more remote, the 
whole archipelago formed part of the con- 
tinent of Asia, and was (livided from it 
aad shsttcred into i-slands , whethci they 
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were originally distinct from the main 
land, and wlieiher they were formed at 
the .same time, or subsequently, are 
questions we cannot lesolve. Vet when 
we leflect on the ^ ioleuce of thO'C dread- 
ful phenomena, which hai'e occurred in 
our own times in the .smaller islands of 
the volcanic series, and view this range, 
a.s it is now presented to us on the map 
at the world, a conjecture might, peihaps, 
be hazarded, that tlie whole may have 
once formed but the soutliei n side of one 
large island or continent, witliiu which 
a tract of the main land has fallen in, and 
subsequently disappeared on the infln.x 
of the sea. P. 28. 

In illustration of these bold 
speculations, and as warranting 
their boldness, an account is 
given in a note of the eruption of 
Sambawa in April 1815. An event 
so stupendous, occurring on so 
minor a theatre, as it were, as 
Sambawa, leads the mind to its 
utmost stretch of credulity in con- 
templating the physical possibili- 
ties of the volcanic energy, when 
unlimited volumes of the elements 
of combustion, furnished by a ple- 
nitude of fire and water, meet in 
ruinous union and devastation. 

So prevalent is the local per- 
■suasion of the former unity of 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, Sambawa, 
and other contiguous islands, that 
the dates of their severance are 
matters of record. But w'e re- 
quire more geological confirmation 
of such curious facts, ere we yield 
much credence to these traditions 
or records. Similar traditions have 
existed referring to many lands 
and islands separated only by 
straits or narrow inlets of water. 
Some of these, no doubt, admit 
almost of demonstration as to 
their early union — others fall more 
and more short, and so on, regu- 
larly diminishing to mere specula- 
tion, and assuming at last an air 
of hyperbole : so that we know 
not where to stop when once we 
yield ourselves up to the reveries 
of the geological consolidation 
claimed for antiquity. 

We omit a paragraph which we 
had extracted, on the mineral pro- 
ductions of the island, finding 
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that it is given in the ‘‘ Discourse” 
above referred to. 

No diamonds are found, nor otlier pre- 
cious stones, but many minerals of the 
schorl, quartz, potstoiie, feldspar, aud 
trap kind. They mostly exist in moun- 
tains of secondary elevation, towards the 
southern shores of tlic island, sometimes 
iu extensive veins ; but separate frag- 
ments are carried down by the rivers, and 
found far from their original deposition. 
Prase is found in very extensive veins ; 
liornstoiie is also abundant in particular 
situations, as well as flint, chalcedony, 
hyalite, common jasper, jasper -agate, 
obsidian, and porphry. 

The soil in Java is for the most part 
rich, and remarkable for its depth ; pro- 
bably owing to the exclusively volcanic 
constitution of the country, and the con- 
stant accession of new mould, wliich is 
washed down the side of its numerous 
mountains. It has the character of being 
in a high degree richer than the ordinary 
soil of the Malayan countric': in geneial, 
particularly of Sumatra ami the Malayan 
peninsula. The best soil resembles the 
richest garden mould (;f li!urope ; and 
whenever it can be exposed to the inun- 
dation necessary foi the rice crop, re- 
quires no manure, ami will bear without 
impovei ishment, one heavy and one light 
crop in the year: the poorest with this 
advantage, will yield a liberal return to 
the husbandman. On an Island of such 
extent and variety of surface, tlie soil is 
necessarily vai ions, but its general cha- 
racter is that of cxtraordinaiy fertility. 

Tlie seasons, in all the countries situa- 
ted within about ten degrees of the equa- 
tor, agree in this : that as one eternal 
summer prevails, they are not distioguish- 
ed as hot and cold, but as wet and dry. 
On Java the seasons depend upon the pe- 
riodical winds. The period of the set- 
ting in of these winds is not determined 
within a few weeks ; but generally the 
westerly wiml^, which are always attend- 
ed with rain, are felt in October, become 
more steady in Nov. and Dec., and gra- 
dually subside, till in Maich or April they 
are succeeded by the easterly winds and 
fair weather, which continue for the re- 
maining half year. The heaviest rains are 
in the months of Dec. and Jan. ; and the 
driest weatherin July and Ang. ; at which 
latter period also, the nights are coldest 
and the days hottest. The weather is 
most unsettled when the season is chang- 
ing, particularly at the first setting in of 
the westerly winds; but those violent 
storms and hurricanes, which are so often 
felt in the West Indies, and in higher lati- 
tudes, are here unknown. With the ex- 
ception of a few days at these periods, or 
when the westerly winds are at their 
helghi, vessels of any description may 


ride in safety in most of the bays along 
the northern coast of the island ; aud on 
shore the wiud is never so violent as to 
do damage. Thunder storms are, howe- 
ver, frequent, and the lightning is ex- 
tremely vivid. In the vicinity of the hills, 
and elsewhere during the dry season, sel- 
dom a day passes without thunder and 
lightning ; and although these grand ex- 
hibitions of nature cause less consterna- 
tion in general within the tropics than 
beyond them, it cannot be denied tliat 
they are destructive of many lives. Earth- 
quakes are to be expected in a volcanic 
country, and are frequent in the vicinity 
of the volcanos ; but the European towns 
have never sustained any serious injury 
from them. 

During the rainy season there are many 
days free from showers. The mornines 
are generally clear, aud although the 
rains sometimes continue without inter- 
mission for several days, and frequently 
fall in torrents, they are not marked on 
Java by that decided character, either of 
permanence or violence, which distin- 
guishes the periodical rains of the conti- 
nent of India; neither is the dry season 
marked by that excessive aridity which 
attends the hot season of that country. 
Even in July and August, the atmosphere 
is refreshed by occasional showers, and 
the landscape is at all times of the year 
covered by the brightest verdure. The 
thermometer of Fai enlieit has been known 
to lise along the northern coast as high 
as 90*' about three in the afternoon, and 
even higher in tlie laige and low capitals 
of Batavia, Semarang and Surabaya; but 
from observations made during a course 
of some years at Batavia, and published 
under the authority of the Dutch govern- 
ment, it has been fouud usually to range 
between 70 and 74® in the evenings and 
mornings, and to stand about 83*^ at 
noon* By similar observations at Sema- 
raiie:, the same thermometer, placed in a 
spacious and open apartment, has ave- 
raged 87^® at noon. 

At a distance of not more than thirty 
or forty miles, where the ascent is gra- 
<hial, and of fifteen or twenty or less 
where it is rapid, the thermometer falls 
from five to ten degrees lower. At Chi- 
senia, situated about forty miles inland 
of Batavia, and Chi-panas, about twelve 
miles farther on the opposite slope of the 
inountam Cede, the tliermometer ranges 
generally between fiO and 70°. In the 
morning, at six o'clock, it is sometiiBM 
as low as 57®, and in the afternoon, at 
three, its usual height is from 67 to70« 
but seldom rising to 72o. On some of 
the hills inland of Semarang, on which 
Europeans frequently reside daring the 
season, at an elevation of about four thou- 
sand feet, the thermometer is frequently 
seen as low as 45*, and generally in the 
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clear season, ranges from 50 to 62°, and 
on the summit of one of the moim- 
faiiis (Sindoro) it has been observed as 
low as 27°. Ice, as thick as a Spanisli 
dollar lias been found; and hoar frost de- 
nominated bohan ipas, or the poisonous 
dew, has been observed on tlie trees, and 
Tegetation of some of the higlier regions. 

By its insular situation, the climate of 
Java enjoys the benefit of land and .sea 
breezes, which in its least favoured parts 
subdue 'he fierceness of tiie tropical rajs, 
■while the great elevation of its interior, 
affords tlie rare advantage, tliat from the 
sea shore up to tlie top of tt)e mountains, 
there is, almost from one end of the island 
to the other, a regular diminution of tem- 
perature, at the rate of two or three de- 
giees of Farenlieit for e' ery ten miles. 

The general inference wliich has been 
drawn by ) rofessional uten, from tlte ex- 
perience whk'h the occi.pation of Java by 
tlie Brili'h has aiihr'.ed, is, that with tl.o 
exception of tlie towti of Batavia, and 
some parts of tlie not them coast, tlie 
island of Java stands on a level, m point 
of salubrity, with the healtliiest part of 
British India, or of any tropica! countiy 
in the w.<rld, P.31. 

In the public mind the name of 
Batavia has long been intimately 
associated with the idea of extreme 
insalubrity. But this idea can be 
admissibly extended very little be- 
yond the bounds of the city. On 
these points Sir T. Raffles is very 
intelligent and convincing. 

That the climate of Java, in gencr.al, is 
congenial to the human frame, at least to 
that of an Asiatic, is corroborated by the 
great extent of its native population, com- 
pared with tiiat of the surrounding 
islands, iiotwitlistanding the checks which 
it has experienced both from tlie native 
princes .,iid the European government; 
and the convincing proof which the re- 
cords of the British army now afford, are 
perhaps sufficient to remove the unfavor- 
able impression which existed again.st the 
Minute of the island, as affecting Euro- 
peans. 

At the same time, however, tlmt Java 
has to boast this genet al character of high 
salubrity, comparatively with other tro- 
pical climates, it is not to he denied that 
tltcic are some spots upon it which .arc 
decidedly unhealthy. Tliese are to he 
found along the low swampy marshes of 
the northeni coast, which are mostly re- 
cent encroachments upon tlie sea : the 
principal of these is Batavia, the long es- 
tablished capital of the Dutch eastern cm- 
piie. 

The climate of this citj Iia.s ever been 
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considered as tuie of the tnost hanefui in 
tlie world. It ha- even heeii designated 
the storeliimse of disease ; with liow 
ninch justice, is too noelullj demonstrat- 
ed by tile writings of tliose visitors who 
have snrvived its peril.s, ami the records 
of the Dutch East-Iiidi.r Company itself. 

Documents are given and au- 
thorities referred to, showing that 
there perished between the years 
171 f and 1776, in the hospitals of 
Batavia alone, above eighty-seven 
thousand soldiers and sailors, and 
that the total amount of deaths in 
this city, from the year 1730 to 
1752, was more than a million of 
souls. Without knowing the total 
average number of soldiers and sail- 
ors out of whom the amount of 
deaths is given, we have no defi- 
nite idea of the degree of positive 
or comparative insalubrity. The 
amount is nearly seventeen hun- 
dred per annum ; which must no 
doubt be enormous on any assigna- 
ble strength of the Dutch military 
and naval force in connection with 
Batavia : for taking the deaths to 
the whole as one to fifteen, a very 
favorable estimate for Batavia, it 
would give a total of twenty-five 
thousand men. The other result, 
of a million in twenty-two year.s, 
seems to be less reconci’eable to 
the facts before us ; it gives nearly 
forty-five thousand five hundred a 
year. Now the grand total of fixed 
residents within the city, and its im- 
mediate suburbs to the distance of 
about two miles, we are surprised 
to find amounting to only forty- 
seven thousand, two hundred and 
seventeen, vol. ii.p. 246. Either 
the population of the city and its 
environs must have been vastly 
more dense between the periods in 
question, or an error exists some- 
where in the reasonings and re- 
sults. Even allowing liberally for 
both these cases, the facts and 
conclusions seem utterly irrecon- 
cileable ; unless we adimt, as in- 
deed the records seem to autho- 
rize, the extraordinai^ conclusion, 
that half the population have died 
annually. 
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Having thus intermixed with 
our more general view of Java, a 
point confined to its capita! city, 
we will, before we resume the first 
line of extract, add a few farther 
particulars as to the population, 
and its closely connected topic, 
the salubrity of Batavia. 

Of the grand total of its popu- 
lation above stated, at forty-seven 
thousand two hundred and seven- 
teen, only five hundred and forty- 
three are Europeans, including one 
hundred and seventy-six females 
— of their descendants, born in 
the colony, one tiiousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-five, in nearly 
equal proportions as to sex — the 
Chinese are estimated at eleven 
thousand two hundred and forty- 
nine, and of these so many as four 
thousand two hundred and seventy 
three females ; but we cannot sup- 
pose that even half that number 
can be actually Chinese or tlreir 
descendants. Of slaves we have 
the sad sum of fourteen thousand 
two hundred and thirty-nine ; more 
than half, however females. To 
the subject of slavery on Java and 
its neighbouring islands we pur- 
pose to revert in a future page. 

Many tables and documents on 
population and various other parts 
of statistics are given in the Ap- 
pendix, and interspersed through 
the volumes, highly creditable to 
the industry of the compilers. We 
are dispo>cd to give them credit 
for as much accuracy as can be 
reasonably expected : but we wish 
that a specific date, fixing the pe- 
riod of compilation had been given 
to each. 

Of the splendour anil maitnincenrc 
which procured for this ciipit.d llie title 
of the Queen of the Kast, little is now to 
be found. Streets have been pulled down, 
forts demolished, and palaces levelled 
with the dust. 'Hie stad-house, where 
the supreme court of justice and magis- 
tracy still .is-oniblcs, remains; merchants 
transact their business in the town du- 
ring the day, and its warehouses still con- 
tain the richest pioductions of tlie islaud, 
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but fe.v Europeans of respectability sleen 
witliiii its limits. Vol. '2, p. 218. ’ 

To t ‘lose u'.io are ac.| 1 linted wiili the 
iinnner iu ulih ii tlie alfaii's of the Dutch 
P.ast-iiidia were niaiiieed aiuo.id, tiie.e 
Will pel haps he no diheiitv in layiiie la- 
ther .it tiie ilooi of tlie eolo, lists, ' tiian of 
tlie M.iti.in, tlie crime of lu uiitainiiie a 
commerci.tl monopoly, at snri, a dicadlnl 
expense ot lives as resulted ti-oni c.infiii- 
iiia the Kuro|ieaii pii|i ilation ivitliin the 
narrow walls of this iinlienUnvciiv. Tii.n 
the sacrifice was m ule for tli it ooRct, or 
to apeak more coi lUCtly, under th.it p.e- 
text, for the ji.ivate inteiests of the co'o- 
iiists who were eniriisteil nitli its detail.s, 
can scaiceiv be doubted. Kioni the nio- 
meiit the walls of the city were demolish- 
ed, the draw-bridges let do, vti, and liee 
cgiess and iiigre.ss to and fioin the eonu- 
try w.is permitted, the piptihuion lieg.in 
to migiate to a iiioie healthy spot, and 
they had not to go alioie one or two miles 
Ivyoiid llie pieeiiicts hefoie they fuiitij 
theiiisi Ives in a d.lierent elliiiate. But 
this iiidulgeiiee, as it eaie the n li.di'taiits 
a piiiei .I'l, so it gate tni-ai .. ileaiei iii- 
si ’lit into the le-ourees of the coniiliv, 
..:id i.otio i» of a freer conmieiie, itliieii, 
ot all things, it u.i' ilie ohje, t of the lo- 
cal eoveriinieitt .and it- oineois to limit 
or s;i;iji|. j.s, 

Nece.sMiy iniglit h.atc first ikteriiilned 
the choice ot the -spot for the Ihiropean 
capital; but a pciseierancc in Ihepolicv 
of confining the r.urope.ui popniatloii 
within Its W.dls, after so many dire- 
ful wainings of its insaliihrity, cannot 
Imt lead to til" iufeieuce, Unit eitliei the 
monopoly of tlie trade was Ciuisideied a 
gi eater ohject to tlie nation tlMii tlie lives 
of the iiih.ibitants, Oi that the iiioie libe- 
ral views of the government uiie deicat- 
ed by the weakness or corruption of its 
agents. Vol. I. p. 3J. 

In the Appendix A to Vol. II. 
many docimiLUts arc given, .show- 
ing and acciumting for an extent 
of mortality in Batavia, as compa- 
red witli the number of inhabit- 
ants, unexampled perh,i|)s in the 
history of the avorld. We cannot 
but .suspect, however, that the sin- 
gular policy of the Dutch has led 
them to falsify the returns, with 
the same narrow view that they en- 
couraged the propagation of the 
idle tales of the Upas tree. Such 
terrific returns of mortality, 
amounting annually, as above hint- 
ed, to one half the population, 
Vol. IV. X 
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might well deter all but those im- 
pelled by the resistless avidity of 
commerce from resorting to such 
a sepulchre ; while the pestiferous 
upas would equally repress the 
ardour of curiosity in such as 
might feel disposed to visit the in- 
terior. 

It has been questioned whether it 
would b easier to remove disease 
from Batavia, or the inhabitants of 
Batavia from disease ; and balanc- 
ing, as it would seem, between tiie 
comparative expediency of the 
measures, no attempt was made to 
accomplish either, though it cvould 
not appear that either would be 
very difficult of execution. 

The city is described as built in 
and amidst swamps that admit of 
draining At spring tides the sea 
leaves the soil of the adjacent 
country covered with slime and 
mud, which exposed to the action 
of the sun soon suffers decomposi- 
tion, and is supposed to impreg- 
nate the atmosphere of Batavia, 
especially in the night, with noxi- 
ous exhalation. If this source of 
disease be correctly estimated by 
our author and his authorities, it 
offers the greatest difficulty of any, 
perhaps, to the amelioration of 
the present site of the city. Ano- 
ther cause assigned for its un- 
healthiness, and no doubt justly, 
is tlie stagnant waters in the canals, 
teeming with filth of every descrip- 
tion. This is probably a very proli- 
fic cause of disease; nor less the 
state of the houses, and the mode of 
living of the Dutch. The Chinese 
however, suffer still more, per- 
haps, from the like causes ; and 
the badness of the water, fills up 
the fruitful catalogue of assigned 
causes of the unhealthiness of Ba- 
tavia. Some of these were remov- 
ed, or intended to be so, dur- 
ing the short but energetic admi- 
nistration of authority by the En- 
glish. How far the happy innova- 
tion may be encouraged or tolerat- 
ed by our successors, it is difficult 
to judge. On the whole they would, 
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perhaps act wisely in adopting the 
second expedient ; of removing the 
inhabitants of Batavia from dis- 
ease. The interesting article of 
the Appendix which has called 
forth these remarks concludes with 
an encouraging repetition of an 
early statement, that “ .Java need 
no longer be held up as the grave of 
Europeans, for except in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of salt 
mardies and forests, as in the city 
of Batavia and two or three places 
on the north coast, it may be safe- 
ly affirmed that no tropical climate 
is superior to it in salubrity.’ 

Quitting for the present the ca- 
pital of Java, to which we may 
see occasion again to return, we 
shall now resume our extracts and 
remarks on the natural produc- 
tions of the island generally. 

Java is distiiiftuished not only by the 
abundance of its vegetation, but by its 
extraordiuai y variety. Upwards of a 
thous.siid plants are already contained in 
the Herbarium of Dr. Horsfield, of which a 
large portion are new to the natuia'.ist. 
Hetween the tops of the niouiitaitis and 
the .sea-slioi e, Java may be coiishleied <ts 
posse.ssing at least si.v ditferent ciliuatt'. 
each furnishing a copious injigetioiis ho- 
tany, while the piodiiction of ever; re- 
gioii in the world may find a congenial 
spot somewhere in tlie island. 

Vegetable productions which contil- 
bute to tlie food and sustenance of man, 
are found in great v.uicty. Of these the 
most important is rice, wiiich forms the 
staple grain of the country, and of whicli 
tlicie are upwards of a hundred varieties. 
JIaize, or Indian corn, ranks next, and 
is principally cultivated in the higher re- 
gions, or in those tracts where the soil is 
unfavourable to the rice cultivation. The 
bean, of which there are many varieties, 
is an important article of food. Of the 
sugar-cane, which is used by the natives 
only in its raw state, they distinguish 
eight varieties. Anniseed, cummin seed, 
black and long pepper, and other plants 
of considerable importance, (but having 
only Javan names, we omit them,) may be 
considered as indigenous to the island, 
and are collected for various uses in diet 
and medicine. — V'ol. I. p. 34. 

The medicinal plants of Java have been 
described in an account published in the 
Batavian Transactions : among these arc 
many which are employed in the daily 
practice of the natives, of which a large 
proportion have not been subjects of in- 
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vestigation or experiment by Europeans, 
and others which had not been previously 
described or classed. In a country hi- 
therto imperfectly explored, and abound- 
ing in profuse vegetation, it was natural 
to calculate on the discovery of many 
useful medicinal plants ; and among up- 
wards of sixty, described for the first 
time by Dr. Horsfield, he particularly no- 
tices several, as likely to become most va- 
luable articles in geueral medicinal prac- 
tice. P. 36. 

Considering in how few hands 
the Batavian Transactions are 
found, it was desirable that the 
history of Java should have con- 
tained some particulars on the im- 
portant and promising subject of 
medical botanj", although it may 
have been sufficiently discussed in 
the rare work just mentioned. The 
history is, indeed, very incomplete 
without it. 

Wheat has been intro. luced by tlic Eu- 
ropeans, and cultivated with success to 
the extent required by the Euiopean po- 
pulation. It thrives in many purt.s of the 
interior of the country ; it is sown m 
May and reaped iu October; aud wheie 
the cultivation has been left to the Javans, 
the grain has been sold at the rate of 
about seven rupees the ♦ pickuL Pota- 
toes have been cultivated during the Iasi 
forty years, in elevated situations, near 
all the principal European establishments, 
and are reckoned of a superior quality to 
those ordinarily produced iu Bengal or 
China. Few of the natives, however, 
have as yet adopted them as a common ar- 
ticle of food. Besides potatoes, most of 
llie common culinary vegetables of Eu- 
rope are raised in the gardens of the Eu- 
lopeans and Chinese. It must be con- 
fessed, hovsever, that they degenerate, if 
perpetuated on the soil without change; 
and that their alnnidince and quality de- 
pends in a gieat iiu’a>ure, on the supplies 
of fresli seed imported from Kuro{K», the 
Cape, or otlicr quarters. — P. 13r>. 

That most useful root the pota- 
toe makes sortie progress in the 
palates of the natives of India : it 
is however slow, like the progress 
of rice at our tables at home. So 
much depends on the cookery of 
these vegetables, that we are dis- 
posed to attribute such seeming 
reluctance to their common adop- 

* Reckoning the cikul at iSSlbi, and the m- 
peeatSf. id, the price here given as the at erage 
o( wheat in Java, may be estimated m our mea- 
sure and coin, as equiva’-ent to about 75. per bu- 
shel. Hn, 
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tion, to the imperfection of skill 
on that score. In India the ex- 
tension of the use of tlie potatoe 
has been by some, and we believe 
justly, considered of great im- 
portance, as promising to mitigate 
if not avert the effects of famine ; 
that scourge of countries, where 
climate, fertility, and habit unite 
in producing and rearing a dense 
population, and where the rudi- 
ments even of political economy 
are utterly unknown. Seasons un- 
friendly to the growth of rice, are 
found m India to be the more pro- 
ductive of the potatoe. We can 
recollect when a basket of pota- 
toes was sent from Calcutta, as an 
acceptable present to a friend on 
the western side of the peninsula ; 
and its reception at Bombay, after 
the voyage of some thousands of 
miles, caused special invitations to 
be issued for the feast at which 
they were served So different is 
the case now, that every market 
almost in British India abounds in 
them. When the Bengal and 
Madras armies revictualled at 
Bombay, on their voyage to Egypt, 
as many potatoes were sent on 
board the transports as the cap- 
tains and officers chose to receive. 
This was not unobserved by the 
then commander of those armies ; 
and he immediately caused an am- 
ple supply of seed to be sent to 
Mysore, where we understand it 
has thriven equal to the wishes of 
the illustrious donor. Among the 
many important bonufits conferred 
by the Duke of Wellington on 
Mysore, the introduction of the 
potatoe is not the smallest. 

“ Of tuberous roots, besides 
those furnished from the principal 
genera, convolvulus, dioscoria, 
and arum,’’ several others are enu- 
merated, the roots of which arc 
much esteemed by the natives. 

“ Tlie true sago of Amboina anil the 
Eustein Islamls, is found only in a few 
low and marshy situations, and the pre- 
jiaratioii of it from the pitli of the tree 
is not known to the inlmhitaiUs of Java . 
the leaves only are cmploytJ for coitnng 
X 2 
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houses , but from the aren, or s.it?iins 
niinphii, wliicli grows abnmUiiitly in 
ertry pait of the isKuu!, und on account 
of its ^cU•iou^ly exten'ive uses, ranks next 
ill importance to the cticoa-iuit, a siib- 
>raace js piepared, similar in all lespects 
to the Tine s.igo of tlie l-a^tnu Ivlauds 
’rhe top'. of vaiiuus trees oi the palm 
kind, which are sought after m other 
parts of the east as food, are, on account 
ot the abundance of rice and «)thci cscu- 
ient veeetah’es, but little leearded in 
Java ; but the young 'hout> ot many va- 
rieties of the hambu are u>ed in the diet 
of tiie natives. Hcai.les the cocoa-nut 
and other pioductiuns more geneially 
known, there are many tiers growing 
spontaneously, of which the seeds and 
kernels are U'ed as food,” the piiocipai 
of which are euumerafed. “ The bi cad- 
triuttiee grows in Java, and is of the 
same species (although iufenoi sn quality; 
with that of the >'oath Sea i^iand< : but 
tlm fiuit is comparatively veiy little es- 
teemeil oremplovedas an at tide of food.” 
1’. ;h">. 

Of oil-giving plants there are 
many, besides the cocoa-nut, and 
palma christi. In times of scarci- 
ty, but happily these times seldom 
occur, the Javans have resources 
in many kinds of the plantain, yam, 
sweet potatoe, various sorts of 
beans, and leguminous plants. 

The Dutch possession^ ot Ceylon, the 
C.ipe of Gonil l!o[.e, aiol the .Molnir.is, 
dependent on the ttoteenment of It.itiui.i, 
tilwiVjs receitetl tlieii jifiiicijial snpjiliesof 
nee tioiu Java, and con-itlerable .jaanti- 
tiesitateoi late been occa'ionally expoit- 
cd to tlinse places, as tvell as the Coro- 
mandel Coast, iiith gieat advaiitatie. 
Duiiiig a scarcity iii gram lu England, tiic 
Java rice has also luiind its way to tliat 
market. P. oi.",. 

And we are told (p. 216) that 

Rice was exported Ixith to England and 
China, during the provisional administra- 
tion of tile British government on Java. 

Besides abundance of coir, pre- 
jtared from the fibres which sur- 
round the cocoa nut, with which 
every species of cordage is made 
in India, from the size of a rope- 
ytirn to a cable for a line of battle 
ship ; ropes, threads, and cloth 
are made in Java from the fibres 
of tlie aien before-mentioned, and 
from a variety of the palm called 
gebang. Intelligent natives assert, 
that ropes prepared from the latter 
are particularly valuable, exceed- 


ing in strength all other kinds of 
equal size. Little reliance is, how- 
ever, to be placed on the o))inion 
of such judges, in such difficult 
questions as the comparative 
strength and merits of cordage. 
Many other vegetable substances 
are enumerated as afforded by the 
island, a.s substitutes for hemp and 
flax, that seem to posse.ss valuable 
properties. A variety of vegetable 
substances is also found yielding 
valuable dyes ; the principal of 
which are indigo, and a plant af- 
fording a beautiful scarlet. Black 
and yellow dyes are also obtained, 
but not wholl3^, it would seem, 
from the produce of the island. 
Indigo is extensively cultivated 
through the island. The prepa- 
ration of it by the natives is in a 
very imperfect state, but that by 
Europeans is of a very superior 
quality. The climate, soil, and 
state of society in Java, are said 
to offer such peculiar advantages 
to the extensive cultivation of this 
plant, as to promise, under the 
direction of skilful manufacturers, 
a most valuable and important ex- 
port for the European market. 
Reasonings are adduced in proof 
of the comparative inferiority of 
Bengal, in most of the facilities 
for this branch of produce. For- 
tunately for the indigo planters of 
Bengal, the strange policy of the 
Dutch, in forcing deliveries at in- 
adequate prices, had the usual 
effect of checking both the quan- 
tity and quality of the product, 
or Java might soon, perhaps, have 
materially affected the immense 
capitals sunk in the indigo line by 
the planters in British India. 

The natives of Java, like those of 
every other counti-y — [this is too unlimit- 
ed] — must have been, from the earliest 
times, in the habit of manufacturing va- 
rious articles of leather; but the art of 
rendering it more coniiiaet, more tough, 
and more durable, by the application of 
the tannin" principle has been acquired 
only by their counexion with Europeans. 
They now practice it with considerable 
success, and prepare tolerable leather in 
several districts, lliere aie two trees ot 
which the bark is particulaily prefeued 
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lor tannins ; one in tin* niaiitini'* 
the otiier in the iutPinn'. 'I’he-e wi'li 
''■oine others whh 'i aie oi-va ioual'n' 
;ui(ieil, contain very Uu/tc qaantincs of 
the tanni'jy piincii/e, vvhicis niakes cx- 
cehent Jcatlier in a short space of time, 
fir tiiis natiie article, l-oahs, sSoc^, sad- 
dles, harness, &e. a:e mule in scvsial 
parts of the island. Ttie pi ices are mo- 
derate at.d the niaiuifactnie c.xtenslve and 
inipri.viri£i. Neitl. a- the lealhcr nor 
woih.n lus'aip nt these aificles is consi- 
deied umcli infeiior to what is priicuicd 
at Madras or Benual. The prices aicino- 
ileratc: foi a pair of shoes, ii,df-:i-cio\vn, 
for boots ten siiillings, foi a .saddle fioin 
thirty to lot ty shillings, an.i for a .set of 
harness for four horses, from ten to 
twelve pounds. P. 171. 

Both at Madras and in Bengal 
the manufactory of leather has 
been greatly improved, as in Java, 
by the assistance of European tan- 
ners. Within our memory, the lea- 
ther of the natives was equally, 
and very had all over India. The 
rapidity of the Indian process has 
been remarked by many. It has 
been seriously related by one wri- 
ter, that a native will easily slay a 
kid, eat its carcase, and tan its 
skin in the course of the day, and 
by evening will wear the shoes, 
manufactured by himself from the 
leather that was living in the 
morning. On the point of rapi- 
dity, therefore, the natives had 
nothing to learn from us ; though 
in the division of labour, and the 
excellence of the result, much is 
still left for us to teach. 

But we reach the confined limits 
of thi-; deiKU'tnu'nt of our .lournal, 
and must for the pri-M-nt take h a\e 
of the historian of Java, ih.iiiking 
him for having thus added in a 
considerable degree to the literary 
treasures of his country. 

(To bt‘ conlinuc'l.J 

Observations on the Ruins of Baby- 
ton, as recently visited ami ilcsci ili, il. 
by Claudius James Rich, Ksij. Uc-sideiit 
for the East-Iiiilia Company at Bagdad ; 
with ilhisti alive Kneravings. By the 
Rev. Tli'uiias Maurice, A. M. Assist- 
ant Librai'ian in the British Sluseum. 
Price ;fl .")v. Muiia;, Cm -lop. l?l- 


Tiie venerable ruins which are 
the subject of tliese ob.scrvations 
have been long the object of great 
curiosity to eastern travellers ; and 
many learned treatises have been 
written concerning tliem, the mo.st 
valuable of whieli, net.t to Nie- 
buhr’s. is that by Major Kennel in 
his “ (jeography of Herodotus,” 
in which he has proved b\ a varie- 
ty of facts ; such as the lalitude of 
tlie place — the magnitude auel ex- 
tent of the ruins themseives — their 
distance of eight days joui iiev, as 
stated by Herodotus — from the 
bituminous fountains of I'ilI, and 
the name of Babel, through so 
many revolved ages, and at this 
day applied to the spot— that Hel- 
lo on the Euphrites exhibits to us 
the site of ancient Kahylon. 
Those vast ruins, have among 
others, been recently explored by 
Mr. Rich, and it is upon the de- 
scription of them by tbi- i.ist wri- 
ter, principally, that Mr. Maurice, 
whose works upon India are well 
known to our readers, has founded 
the “ Observations" here respect- 
fully submitted to the public. 

These observations are chiefly 
of an astronomical kind, and he 
endeavours to prove, with what 
success must he left to the judg- 
ment of his readers, that astrono- 
my entered largely into all the 
ideas and arrangements of the old 
Chaldean sages, whether of a re- 
ligious or of a civil nature; in 
fact, that the famed temple of 
Beilis or. as we call it. the to- er 
111 Babel, wa- neuher imm-c nor 
leas, than a ve-t ttO)plc uj ibr \u,i, 
raised hv ,i uratetul hut nloLurous 
rate, to that Beinit who aeeording 
to till il ]iiivtrted doctrines of the 
.'-ahi.'o -uperstition ruled in its re- 
splendent (.rb. ctid by its piercing 
ray had dried up the waters of the 
deluge. He jirofesses, at the same 
time to entertain no doubt of the 
truth of the scripture account of 
this daring act of rebellion .avainst 
the most high, which was done to 
make themselves a rwir. and to 
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erect an immense beacon, or land- 
mark, to prevent their dispersion 
over the face of the earth ; that is, 
they resolved to act in direct re- 
pugnance to that omnipotent de- 
cree which had determined that 
they should be so dispersed. But 
let us hear the author himself on 
this important subject. 

The concise and simple liistory of this 
stnpendons undertaking, as given in the 
Bible, is as follows : It was the divine 
will that the earth, newly recovered from 
the waters of the ocean, should be gra- 
dually peopled in all its divisions by the 
descendants of Noah and his family pre- 
served in the ark. The confederacy form- 
ed at Babel was directly subversive of 
this benign intention of Providence. This 
was one principal cause of the divine an- 
ger, and of tile consequent judgement, 
the confusion of the tip, as Mr. Bryant 
contends it should be rendered, by which 
it was frustrated. But though Moses is 
silent in regard to the crime of intended 
idolatry, it by no means follows that, be- 
cause it is not mentioned by him, it was 
not a part, and a weighty part too, of 
that crime which brought down the ven- 
geance of heaven. This mad project hav. 
ing proved abortive, and the dispersion of 
the assembled multitudes having been ac- 
complished through the very means taken 
to avoid it, viz. their efforts to raise a 
structure that should serve as a signal, or 
point of re-union, for their scattered 
tribes, a temporary suspension in its erec- 
tion took place ; but the work begun by 
Nimrod was completed by his son Belus, 
not at all reformed by that judgement, ac- 
cording to the original plan, or as nearly 
as practicable, and so remained for ages 
an almost indestructible mass of mason- 
ry. What was properly called tlie Tem- 
ple of Belus, as may be collected from a 
tliousand classical authorities, was au ad- 
ditional pile, erected round it in after 
times by Semiramis or Nebuchadnezzar, 
or whoerer it was that built, or beauti - 
fied, or enlarged, the city of Babylon. 
The tamer of observation stood proudly 
promincDt iu the centre, for a succession 
of ages the gaze, the wonder, of an ad- 
miring world!” page 33. 

The Sabian worship of the sun 
and planets contributed much, in 
our author’s opinion, to make this 
early race of men astrontmers ; 
he therefore brings the evidence 
of many respectable autliors of 
antiqmty to prove that this cele- 
brated tffaier was also used as an 
observatory, and strengthens that 
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evidence by adducing the opinions 
of some respectable modem wri- 
ters ; Herodotus aud Diodorus 
Siculus, among the former, Dean 
Prideaux, Tennison, and Bryant, 
among the latter. That they so 
early became so skilful he accounts 
for by the supposition of a mix- 
ture of a portion of ante-diluvian 
with post-diluvian science, in the 
following passage : — 

The early proficiency of both nations 
(the Chaldaeans and Egyptians) can only 
he solved by tlie hypothesis that a consi- 
derable portion of the ante-diluvian arts 
and sciences, among which must be num- 
bered astronomy, engraved on tablets, or 
treasured in the breasts of Noah and his 
offspring, was, by the permission of Pro- 
vidence, preserved to illumine tlie igno- 
rance and darkness of the earliest post-di- 
luvian ages. To suppose, indeed, that 
our ante-diluvian ancestors were indiffer- 
ent to the study of that exalted science, 
which is the source of sublime delight to 
many of their posterity ; that for sixteen 
hundred years together they could be un- 
interested spectators of the celestial bo- 
dies, performing with undeviating regu- 
larity tlieir vast revolutions ■, would be an 
insult to their memories, and to imagine 
them destitute of the passions and ardent 
curiosity natural to man. 

Chaldasa being nearer to thespot where 
tlie ark rested, it is natural to suppose 
its inhabitants were, earliest of their 
post-diluvian brethren, occupied under a 
serene aud beautiful sky, in exploring tlie 
paths and calculating the periods of the 
iieavculy bodies. The diligent observation 
of the periods of their rising and setting 
was absolutely necessary to them in their 
agricultural pursuits, that they might 
know for a certainty. 

Quo sidere terrain 
Vertere. Virg. 

It was also important to them, in tra- 
velling over the vast sandy and level plains 
of their own country and Arabia, to have 
a celestial guide to direct their way over 
those pathless deserts, and to this use the 
coDStellations were probably applied, long 
before the Phcnician mariner by their aid 
ploughed the more perilous ocean. Dio- 
dorus, indeed, expressly affirms, that the 
southern part of Arabia being composed 
of sandy plains of immense extent, in 
journeying through them, travellers di- 
rected their course ogro tSif Apteim, 
by the bears, in the same manner as na- 
vigators guide their vessels at sea. How- 
ever dreary and inhospitable to travellers 
were the vast deserts above mentionell, 
those wide and open plains, affording an 
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extensive and uninterrupted view of the 
horizon, especially when taken from such 
u stupendous elevation as the tower in 
question, were by those ancient astrono- 
mers esteemed the most eligible s^ts for 
making observations. 

Heaiod, the oldest writer on husbandry, 
recommends the husbandman to reap and 
plougli by the rising and setting of the 
Pleiades, and to prune his vines by the 
rising of Arcturus. In this innocent and 
primitive practice they were encouraged 
by the express declaration of holy writ, 
that the luminaries of heaven were ap- 
pointed to them for sigm, and fur sea- 
sons, and for days and for y€ars,^Gen. 
i. 14. and happy would it have been for 
mankind had they adhered to that simple 
practice, without a criminal deviation in- 
to forbidden paths They were dazzled 
and deluded by their lustre and their 
beauty ; and adored instead of observing, 
'lliey paid their devotions to the orb of 
created light, instead of the source of 
light; they prostrated themsebes before 
the sun in the place of that Divine Being, 
who, as the Psalmist sublimely expresses 
himself, in safe pnsuit tabernacnium 
suum, had placed bis throne in the sun, 
Psalm xix. 4. 

We cannot afford room for more 
quotations from the astronomical 
part of the work ; but must refer 
the more curious reader to the 
book itself. Mr. Maurice has pre- 
sented his readers with an engrav- 
ing on the same plate of the Per- 
sepolitan characters, and those, 
engraved on a Babylonian brick, 
preserved in the British Museum. 
Although there is a slight differ- 
ence in the formation of some of 
the characters, the general feature 
of resemblance is very striking. 

Jjl-ylo/iion Hrirku, and the iJhanuters 
insrriOfd on thetii. 

The most ancii iu method of writing 
was on stone or brick, of whicli tlic ear- 
liest example on record, if allowable to 
be cited, may be adduced the pillars of 
Seth, alluded to in a preceding page, the 
-me of brick and the other of stoue,saidby 
Josephas-to have been erected before the 
Deluge, and to have contained the history 
of aote-diiuvian arts and sciences. How- 
ever disputable this account may be, that 
of the table of stone on which the deca- 
logue wa'^ written by the huger oi me 
Deity, and delivered to Moses on Mount 
^iuaijcanadmitof no doubt, no more than 
an the bieroglyphiccharactcrs in the roost 
ancient periods, eugraved on ihc maibles 
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of Egypt, at present so abuud<Hit]y in our 
possession. They remain to this day, 
and will for centuries to come, a lasting 
proot of the high advance in tlie engrav- 
ing art, as well as in chemical science, of 
a nation who, at that early period, could 
fabricate instruments to cut tliem so deep 
and indelibly on the almost impenetrable 
granite. 

In countries destitute of stone like 
Chaldtea, an artiticial substance, clay, in- 
termixed with reeds and indurated by 
hre, was made use of tor the purpose of 
inscription. Of this substance, formed 
into square masses, covered with mystic 
characters,— osttu; 0 / burnt 

bricks^i\iii walls and palaces of Babylott 
were, for the most part, constructed ; 
and we have seen in the accounts of tra- 
vellers who have visited these ruins, 
examined the bricks, and observed those 
reeds intermingled with their substance, 
how durable, through a vast succession of 
ages, those bricks, with their inscribed 
characters, have remained. Their real 
meaning, or that of the Persepolitan 
arrow-headed olwliscal characters, and 
the still more complicated heiroglyphics of 
Egypt, however partially decyphered by 
the labours of the learned, will now, 
perhaps, never be fathoimd in their full 
extent, by the utmost ingenuity of man. 
It is probable, however, that those of 
Babylon, at least, allude to astronomical 
details, which wc have seen they were 
accustomed to inscribe on bricks ; or they 
may be a sort of calendar, whereon were 
noted the risine and setting of the prin- 
cipal stars useful in the concerns of hus- 
bandry ; or, lastly, iliey may contain the 
history of the founders of those stupen- 
dous stnictures. Impressed at once with 
their antiquity, their number, and their 
variety, for almost every brick found 
amidst these vast ruins is inscribed with 
them, the astonished spectator is stagger- 
ed, and is for a moment inclined to 
coalesce in opinion with Pliny, who says, 
Literas semper arbiiror Assyrias. 

It was not, however, merely in 
art of making ami burning bricks that the 
Assyrians excelled; they adorned them, 
we have seen, with various figures of men 
and animals, painted to resemble life, and 
the colours were laid on the bricks— 
Ev £T» in theii 

crude state, and afterwards burnt ir, 
which, it lias been observed, demonstrates 
that they bad acquired, at that early pe- 
riod, the art of enamelling. Among the 
paintings, Diodorus informs us, was a 
hunting match, in which Semrramis h'r 
self was seen on horseback, piercing with 
her dart a panther; and near her wa.^hri 
husband Ninus, in the act of fixing with 
his spear to the earth a furiou& Lion. It 
will be remenrtwred, that among th« 
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painted objects observed by Beau- 
champ on the v;u nislied bricks, uas the 

tiffure of a lic.i. I tnund one brick, on 
vvliicl. va^ulnoii, -iiid on otlicis a half 
moon ui lelief.” A statue nf a Lion of 
colo>''al w.is also seen amid 

these luiU'i liv Mr. Rich. On the walls of 
her palac'-, too, a^ tlesciibcd by the same 
autbiii w’lc rolO"al ti;;nrea in bronze— 
of N'imis, tlie queen, 
piid the ptbicip.ii per-(m'< of tlieir court ; 
armic'' diMWis up in battle ariay, and 
hmitinc: pit c'^ in 'jic t vai'ety. 

Tht' v-'or&liip of the Lion by the 
Assyrians, is thus accounted for 
by our author : — 

Till' eenevd. b'l'cl' tlivaf pcivadcd the 
aiiCKtit world, and whiCh vm- iind kc»u i- 
ed <!' ''Ucli, in tl pare of M.uiobii'', 
that, .it rlio cuatiOii, tjie 'iun lose in tl.c 
sign Leo, wlncit wa-, thcrefoi-*, cgism- 
deied •»' bi' pecalha' habrtatnu!, w;.' 
diiuialf"- tite uason, mdepeudeut of Ids 
noble riguiv, fortitude, and neneiosiiy, of 
the respect anciently paid to tlit symbolic 
animal, in the "Uperstitious ritual of Asia. 
It \\a'« tl e sun, in the intense noon day 
fervor of Ids oib, when beams, peiie- 
tiatiug dovvuwal•d^, rnatuied in their beds 
all the classes of vegetation, and darting 
to the secret mine, as the C'hald.iic philo- 
sophy tauyhr tlieni, impaired its lustie to 
tim diamond, and it> g'ovv to the ruby; 
it vva." tliis yhJiioU'j being whom they 
meant to adoiein that .«:plei;did a-'tciiMu. 
Itv\a«itld' lion, zodiac^d lion, that, 
in jiaitlculai, gave iia .'•acted litcsand it's 
uanit* to tlie city of Leonlopolis, in 
Egypt, 'f lie Euy puans, how cvet, had an 
additional re.'ison for veneiating ti»e lion, 
since it w'as under that sign that the inun- 
dation took place. An order of priot" 
too, it will be recollected, who olliciaied 
in the rites of Mirlira, weiec.illed Ia’om- 
tes, and the niysteiies tliemselves Leon- 
tica. The lion gave bij skin to the all- 
subduiug Hercules, and to shew the in- 
domitable strength of Love, on many of 
the ancient gems Cupid is seen triumph- 
antly riding on the back of that lordly 
savage, 

Sereral reasons may be assignetl for 
their veneration of the Cow, if that were 
the symbolical sculpture seen by M. Beau- 
champ in tlic mass of ruins at the Muje- 
libe, the ruins of the temple ! the proper 
deposit of idol''. One I have already 
menrioued; their devotion to agriculture, 
which made them worship her as the 
principle of ff onnditii * As a symbol of 
the moon, conspicuous with the black 
and white «pots upon her body, and the 
horns that decked her head, she was par- 
ticularly revered ; of that moon to which 
the Chaldeans were led by their astiologi- 


cal speculations to pay divine honors, on 
account of tlic immediate influence (»f 
her proximate oib upon all the va«t circle 
of animated Harm e ; and, in pai ticiiiar, 
her power of r.ii'inL; the and 

so often fatal to n u-iualion in the infancy 
of the science. As beinvr a female, too, 
she was the raoie appiopriate .''vnibol 
of that dea hinu, who was the greet 
female <livinity of the ancient world, 
worshijiped, as wa'' before observed, 
under such a variety of iiame^, the 
Dea Syria, Venus, Crania, \sr,iite, &c. 
by the last apjiellafion >he •'eems to 
have been ji.irticuidrlv known and honor- 
ed amoii'j: tlie Jews, who are accn.'cd, by 
the prophets, of snorifwini' to thf i^neva 
of I[ou>'eu on the mnuntnins, jn/ikniQ 
ovv r//,4'c?, and poarht^ oat dni/h-of 
founds t-i hci\ Jereniiali, 7. lluvvc- 
iej\ that i.i:tb!cs> and tiackshding race 
dud not 'TOjf htie ; fur. in another pair 
or "cripniu, they aie t■^vnl 1 ^’‘^iy said to 
hitoe burnt incvnsi unt^j Bm I, to Hie sun, 
find to the nutoiu and to th-' Mazalolh^ 
and to all the host of heaven, 2 Kinas, 
xxiii. 5. 

If, however, as I su.<pect, the scuiptui- 
ed animal observed by Mr. Rich, amnl 
these ruins, was the male of the bovim' 
.'■pecics, it will be far fiom diflicult to as- 
sign cl leason for tlic vvor«‘hip of that fa- 
mous asfeii'in, or, at least, of the ani- 
mal that gave name to it ; loi when “ the 
JU/ll with hi^ I'onis ojieiicfl tlic veinal 
yeai,” as Viiuil e\pje"t'> himself, oi, iu 
ofbet wokN, wlien Mr Just of Mfuj «ir- 
livcd, over which month the bull pre- 
sides, then roinnienced over the wliole 
eastern woild, the genial sea'un of love 

and leMivc ^poit All nations 

seem anciently to have vied witli each 
Ollier in ceieliialing the blisslul epoch, 
when laugh ingnat lire renewed her charms; 
and the moment tlie sun entered the sign 
'i'auiu.‘5, were displayed the signals of 
triumph and the incentives of passion. 
Pi oofs of the universal festivity indulged 
at that season, are to be found in the re- 
cords and customs of people otherwise 
llic roost opposite in manners and the 
most remote in situation; and I cannot 
avoid considering the circumstance as a 
strong additional argument that maiikiml 
originally descended from one guat tami- 
ly, and proceeded to the seveial legious 
in which they finally settled, trom one 
common and central spot. A ‘Striking 
memorial of this fact, that is, of the year 
opening with the sun in tee fiist degree 
of Taurus, and the lural sports and pas- 
times consequent, anciently prevailing in 
the Asiatic world, have descended dow’n 
to our own age and country in the festive 
observance ot our own joyous May-day.^* 

(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from p. 81 ) 

Mr. Freshfield next rose and said, j‘f it 
vvcre his intention to express his senti- 
ments in the splendid and eloquent man- 
ner that the court had been addressed in 
by the many gentlemen who had preceded 
him, he should undertake a task which 
it would be impossible for him to execute ; 
but if the court would indulge a plain 
man with a heaiing in making a few plain 
observations upon so important a ques- 
tion as the present, he promised not to 
abuse their patience . — {Hear ! hear !) 

It appeared to him that the greater part 
of the speech of the bon. gentleman who 
spoke last, was intended as a defence of 
the conduct pursued by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman who bad submitted the oii 
ginal proposition to the court, instead of 
an additional effort to support the merits 
of the question. Therefore, it was no 
small souice of comfoit to himself, and 
to those gentlemen, who thought and felt 
as he did upon tlie question, that the hon. 
genrieman found it nece>sary to ilefeiid 
the conduct of his hon. and learned col- 
league on this occasion ^ for (he hon. and 
learned gentleman had certainly taken 
upon himself a responsibility from which 
he could not retire, but at considerable 
risk. He was glad to see thi^ change in 
the complexion of the proceedings be- 
cause it was easily to be discerncil from 
the tone aud manner of the hon. gentle- 
men themselves, that “ the war had as- 
sumed a new character.'* it seemed from 
this, that the college was to be attacked 
•—for why — not foi its own iubniiities — 
not because it was iii'sutfident for the pur- 
poses iiiTciidcd — n«jt bccau'-e there was 
any difficult) 111 \ uidicatiiig its reputation 
— liiU it was to be iTiacked foi ilie pur- 
pose only of defenoinc tie- lutietulnnents 
of the hon. ino^er of the re-oluiions. — 
(Hear ! hear !) — 'I he coiiit were told, in 
very hard language, that the intention of 
the hon. gcntlcinim who mo>ed the pre- 
vious question, was to prevent and stop 
inquiry.— (//car ! hear / from the oppou- 
He put it to the court wliethcr 
that was the question. The (lue'tion be- 
fore the court, was not a question for in- 
quiry, or any thing in the shape of inqui- 
ry. It was not like a proposHiuii de- 
manding a trial or an investigation into 
alleged abu'cs — Init it was accusation — it 
was condemnation without trial or inves- 
tigation. Tnc bon. and learned gentle- 
man had brought forward a long string of 
propositions, but not one of them con- 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 20. 


tained a request that the court of direc- 
tors should inquire. It w'as true the pro- 
positions began with tlie term whether, 
and so far they assumed the form of a 
motion for an inquiry j hut lie would a.sk 
the court, whether in candour and in plain 
dealing, that which assumed the language 
of inquiry, w'as not in fact diiect accusa- 
tion ! The lion, and learned gcntkiiiaa 
had said, that he appeared before the 
grand jury, andcompaicd this court to 
that sort of tiibunal; but he would al- 
low him (Mr. F.) to say, that he had not 
got quite so far in hi.s proceedings ; for 
he was here only before the magistrate. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had not 
made out a case to entitle him to go be- 
fore the grand jury. It wa.s tnie he had 
brought ftirvvard an accusation before the 
magistiate, and he (Mr. F. ) had no 
doubt that the magistrate (meaning this 
court) would the complaint, as 

frivolous and not worthy to be entertain- 
ed. As w’cll might It be said that the 
felon bioughi before the magi'^trate, and 
Hgaiii'ot whom e.^aminatioiis weie leaJ, 
was not a pcr«:on under accusat’on, as lo 
say, that with thc'-e propO'ition> which 
tlie couit of directois weie required to 
adopt, were ineicly requisitions to send 
the college to inquiry, and not accusa- 
tions. As a pi oof of thi.'', the court of 
directors were de-^ired to a^sume certain 
tilings, and the court of propiieiors were 
desired to sanction that assumption. It 
was to be as'uimed, that this college was 
ill such .a state, that wutliout danger to 
the in«titulion— witbour danger to the 
Company, it be pulled down. Heie 
perhaps be ^hould have occa'-lon to cor- 
rect himself by saying, that the hon. gen- 
tleman only meant to say, that it should 
be abolished ; and yet it was said, that 
this was not accusation but inquiry. '1 he 
hon. gentleman who '^poke last, in defend- 
ing (he Imhi. mover, said that hi« hon. 
and le;.rneu friend d.d imt propo-e t<» puil 
down the euliegc, ami that tbi' was a 
fal-e chaiLC riLM ii'i the lion. movm. It 
iniuht be true, tliat tin’ boti. mover liad 
not pnqMtM'd in terms to pull it down, 
but in one of lii^ resolui he proposeil 
lotusno-.t tin- .'‘tudeiii" and put otijers 
ill ; and then hedf*iRd the couit of di- 
lectoi’' to jiiqitU''. — llhar J hear! frov^ 
tne opposition.) — We had desired the di- 
rectors to remove loose students and put 
others in their loom. If this was not pul- 
ling down, or something which amount- 
ed to the same thing, he (Mr. F.' knew 
not whatitoueht tobecallcd. He Mr. F.) 
did not mean to follow the last ^peaker in 
ail the observations which lie had sub- 
mitted to the court, because he should 
VoL IV. Y 
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feel that he needed an excu'e for so doinq;, 
even on the hon. gentleman’s own ac- 
count. The hon. gentleinau had >aid, 
tluit this was a question for inquiry ; hut 
it ^^as ill the lecollection ot tlie cumt 
■whether he had so tieated it. To him 
(Mr. F.) it appeared tliat lie had treated 
it quite otherwise. Tiie hon. genileman 
said, the question lay in the smalle.''t 
jiossibie space. So thought he i_Mr. F.) 
but he was quite suie, tlu t both the lion, 
gentleman and the hon. niorer had lost 
sight of ciiC poiiit, Miiall as it was. S mie 
of the hon. gentleman’s comments ap- 
j»eaie(ltohc leiy trifling, and quite be- 
side the real question. He had lahouied 
a great deal to jirove, that the origin.U in- 
tention was, that a school, and not atol- 
lege bhouid be e^triblulied ; and he read 
a >tatcineiit, in winch it wa'' l)ropo!^ed 
that the students ^hould go to the semi- 
nary at rhe age of tourteen. If it were 
proper to descend I'loin a grave statement 
to one of a different natiue, he (Mr. F.) 
■would say that this pioved nothing; for 
it would be found that in the statutes of 
the university of Cambridge, it was es- 
tablished as a law, that the masters of 
arts should not play at marbles before the 
college church. It was thought incon- 
sistent with, andderogatoiy to the digni- 
ty of persons who had attained that rank 
ill the university, that they should indulge 
iu such innocent spoits, and therefore it 
■was ordained that they ahould not e.\'po.sc 
themseltes in that way. But what did 
the hon. gentleman mean to deduce from 
statement ’ Why, he \\i>hod the couit 
to believe, that becaiibC the >oung men 
weie to go there at tlie age ot foiiitecn, 
there wa^ nntluiig wiiicii desmeil the 
name of a cullette, and tliereforc a '>clio()l 
must have been intended. Anothei point 
of the hon. gentleman’s was this • lie 
(oiiipl.iiiu d that [lef'iui' mn.'t in all ewiifs 
go uui t(. Indi 1 who liui! eoiiioimed to the 
icgulatious of tlie college— that it wa^ab- 
solutcly uecc^^aiy they >lioiiId go, wlie- 
tliei their talent's and acquiiemeiits reii- 
ilered them fit for the seivice or not ; and 
}et the hon. gentleman admitted, that 
there was a statute by which it was left 
to the discretion of the directors whether 
they should go or not. These were curi- 
ous contradictious. It was not nece.‘isary 
to >tatc the fir'll point as matter of objec- 
liuii, it tlie existence of the second was 
adinitttd. If rhe hon. gentleman felt 
tliat theic wa> no foundation for hiscoin- 
jdaiiiT, one should have thought he would 
liau' eonbulercd it unnecessary to make 
thi'- .'tatement. I!i’ (Mr. F.) would not 
follov\ tlu' hon. trentleman in reading lord 

MintoV opinion upon this subject; although 

he was sum that it would be in the recol- 
lection of eveiy rue prc><cnr, who had 
jead the in (pa-tinn, that the 

bt'i.. geiitlemau had i.ei eut ,« fair coni* 


ineiitaiy upon, or coiistni.clion of the lan- 
guage of that nobleman. 

Anotbci hon. ecntleiiian (Mi. Kimiaiid,' 
who «:poke at tlie la<-t cuuit, an<l wlio^e 
speech was marked moic by [)It.a''aiitry 
than armuiuMit, had chaik-need any gen- 
tleman to deny, or e\en iiiMimaie for a 
moiiu-nf, th-it tiie iu>tilutioii' of t!^^ 
countiy weie not sulliLimit, or not oipird 
to give that SOI t id education which wa-* 
necessary f.n' a gentleinau goitiir out to In- 
dia. Now he i^Mr. F.} \entuj\d witiilui- 
indit) to a'‘>ert, in answer to that dial- 
lengc, that there weie no in>tltution'> iu 
tliis country capable of tiuiiisiiing an ap- 
propiiate education, aecoid/ng to what 
marquis Wellc.^ley .stated to he the ncees- 
saiy qu.difications of a genffeman to .serve 
tin-* Company. There was no insfitntiou 
in this country which would enatile a 
young man to qualify himselt for tlie East - 
India sen ice. It would not be as'Citod 
that it could be obtained in any of the 
private schools. HeiMr. F.' \vould not 
weary the coiiit by stating what was the 
course of education in the universities ; 
hut he might be allowed gctieially to 
state (for the hon. gentleman should havti* 
told the court by w hat means such an edu* 
cation should be attained) the leading fea- 
tures of an university education. The uni- 
versity lectures were of two kinds— name- 
ly, the lectures of the college and the public 
lectures. It w'as well known to the hon. 
.gentleman tliat the college lecturer weie 
confined to tlie inailieinaties and clas.sics, 
and it w.is equally well known to him, 
tli<ii the public lectures, or those which 
might he considered as public lectures, 
weic of a (lifTerent nature from those 
which were usually deliveitnl to gentle- 
men going to India. Every one knew 
that piipulai leetiiics miqht or might not 
lie attended, ju>t ■l^ it suited the pleasuic 
or inclination <0 the .student. The lion, 
gentleman must know that at the univer- 
.^ifics thcie was nothing to compel the 
young men to attend the public lectures. 
There were tw o courses of public lectures, 
both entirely confined to the students. 
One commenced about the period of Fe- 
bruaryor May; and the other did not 
commence until the middle of the Teiin, 
ill Older to take the chance of the stu- 
dents all being there, and then they were 
so crowded that some of the lecturers 
were obliged to lecture after their dinner, 
because some of tlie .srudeiits were unable 
to hear the lectures delivered in the course 
of the morning. It was for the court to 
judge vvhether this sort of education was 
sutlicient to quality their civil servants, 
or such, upon whicii the Company could 
build in pionouneing that the candidates 
tor wiitcrsliips, were sufficiently educated 
for the various appointment.s to which 
tliey might be called. The hoii. geatlc- 
iiian theu took up another point, and said 
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that this was tljc only instance ever licaid 
of, where the government interfeicd to 
legislate upon the subject of education. He 
(Mr. F.) would not undertake to deny this 
assertion, but he trusted tlic court would 
think with him that it was uulair to draw 
an argument from sncli a source because 
itcouid not apply to asituatiou so anoma- 
lous as that ()1 the Fast India Ctunpany. 
It should be recollected that the Company 
were altogether plated in circumstances of 
extraordinaiy peculiaiity. It was neces- 
sary that they should send out all ollkers 
I’loni this country, for the protection, as 
well as the government of the people of 
that immense tenitory. If it were ad- 
mitted that there wa'' no chance in India 
of finding persons qualified for these pur- 
poses, tlie uecea'jity of sending tliera from 
this country, must be also admitted. 
Theicfore this point being admitted, it 
was right, it was necessary, nay, it was 
the bounden duty of the Compai»y to use 
all the means within their power of send- 
ing servants out, every way suited and 
qualified for the purpose. C'onsequently 
no arguments (uudit to be drawn f«om 
what was tlio conduct ot government in 
c-thci respect", because in fact tliey couhl 
not apply to tliv case of India, and thepe- 
c’uliaiities which weie incident to that 
tountry. 

As little was he (Mr. T.) dispo.wd to 
follow the hull, gent., or concur with 
him in his argument, upon the subject of 
an open college. The hon. gentleman 
had stivuicly rccomnieiided that this col 
lege ^houUl be open, and that tlicre shotild 
bo no compulsion in sending tlie students 
to receive their education tliere. What 
would be the situation of the Company 
if this were an open college, and free of 
compulsion ? U would clearly not be con- 
sistent with the opinions of the hon. and 
learned mover, that he should send his 
son or that ho should recommend a rela- 
tion of hts own to be sent to Hertford 
college, and tlie "unie opinion would pro- 
bahh 1 k’ adopted l»v many other-*, M'hat 
Then would he the cou'i-qm nre, why, 
Hertford cidlcge with all it" cxjk-usivc l"- 
tabUsliniciil would remain to he support- 
ed by the Company at a inO't enormous 
and useless expense, for <o long as tlic 
powerremained wUli the parents of keej»- 
ing away their sons, so long would the col- 
le?e be without a student. 

With respect to the several j>roposi- 
tiuns ot the hon. and learned gentleman 
it was not his (Mr. F.'s) intention to 
conunent upon them at any length, for it 
appeared to him that they had been most 
ably and judiciously answered by the gen- 
tleman who jirecedeil him on the same 
side of the question. There were, how- 
ever, one or two obseivations that occur- 
red to him, with which he would trouble 
tlrecuurt. Ujron the fir-jt proposition he 
bad only to ^ay, that it thccouii of di- 


rectois thought with the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, (which he was jier^suaded 
they did not), it would he their duty to ap- 
proach this court and declare manfully, 
that Hertford college was an institution 
which ought not to he -supported, lint 
was it to be doubted that the court of di- 
icctois, would continue to recommend 
sucli an institution, it they really ihouglit 
it was in such a state as had been describ- 
ed by tlie hon. and learned eemk-nian— * 
was it to be siqiposcd that they would 
sanction the continuance of Hertfoid col- 
lege if they tliouglit such was the state 
of things. — Was it not on tiic contrary to 
hesiipposed, that they would havethiovvu 
the rcsponsiiiility of keeping it np any 
longer upon the proprietors, if they felt it 
necessary so to do, iu consequence of the 
continuance of such flagrant instances of 
outrage as had been referred to by the 
hon. and learned ireritlemari, vvlio by tlie 
way, grounded his motion nor upon a 
>faie ol thingswliiih had formerly exist- 
c<l, but upon til * -"tale of outrage and 
misconduct, which he alledged to exist at 
this moment. And licic it niU't he oh- 
>eivcd that It" this was not the hon. gni- 
rlcman’-positionhisargnnuMit nm-f fall to 
the ground. Ihit this wa" the gmuitd upon 
which he hail s-'t nut ; ,ind ujinn this 
ground )RTi UiididIii-i'Uii'.i"itioii ! )i pull- 
ine ilow u the C‘dle e. 

Ml. Jnek^on . — 1 ucvei piopostd to jiuH 
the colj<*gc down. 

Mr. Froshjiihl — h" the hon. and Ic lin- 
ed ecntlcnian ilid in.t propo"e to pull tho 
college down altogitlioi, he certainly did 
propose to rcmo\ othc 'indent"; and 
ihencc lie (Ml. F.^ infened that his ob- 
ject was TO pull down the colleco. 

'S\\.J(ic}duh — Novel 

Mr. FrefthfielO. — 'i'liculcu'^ In felt hirn- 
.self warranted in tlie obHuvation he had 
made. Whatever miglit be the opinion" of 
gentlemen on thcolhcTsideofth*-fjac"tion, 
the court of directors really bail no doubt 
upon the snhjecl. If tlic rr"(iU of then in- 
fotmatmn w i" not "aii"ta<tot\ i>) them, 
lh<‘y w <*n!d a' pimbnT, ua' .."oOii-'ul 
men, have ihi «»\\ ,i a l.o . • -li.u - < ; i !k iv- 
spon'-dMli*\ o* ‘-t*’, ' linn iiL' t)'( i >'!'■ - c, upoii 
the piopiicf*.;--, .uid mUli.os' '.i’mii 'he 

whole ot It upon Ihcm-rlv-'v. -■), U was 

the «»h>eivati<'u he 1 id t" ni i' i upon the 
fust piopo-tnon ; and it appeared to him 
that tin "ccoiidmu't lollovv the fate*! the 
fir"t. It rcrfaniK had been aiowtied by 
the hon. ex-dircctor, who had "o much 
knowledge and information npnn the sub- 
ject, and he ’AIt.K.) w'a*, persuaded the 
court had lieard enough, to sati"f) th( m- 
bclves that this was a proposition wlioq 
ought not to ho maintauied. 

The next iiroposition desired 'h c<.urt 
of dii^.clors to consider, vvlii ih . an 
blisliment more in tlie na^uie ot a>thooi, 
where masters should 001, d at 
hums, would 1.0! j- pi-a iah'' > . 

■V’' a 
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the circumstances therein stated, to a col- 
lege. Certainly upon the subject of eco- 
noniy there could be no difference of opi- 
nion, if a school would answer all the 
purposes of a college, .and if the hon. and 
learned mover, could convince the court 
that a school at a small expense would 
answ'er the purpose, he would c<arry the 
whole court along with him. In this, 
however, he had totally failed. But what 
was the nature of the present establish- 
ment ? Hertford college paitook of both 
characters combining acollegeand a scliool, 
and afforded a preferable mode of educa- 
tion for the ynun:: men who re''Ojted to 
u, than could be found at any institution 
either purely of the nature of a school, 
or purely of the nature of a college. And 
it could not besuccessfully contended that 
a school merely, possesS.ng ik» other ad- 
vantages than weie to be found at such 
institutions, or any institution short of the 
nature of a college, such as Hertfoid col- 
lege, could give to the young men, that 
which it was de.sirable for the Company 
to give them in the double seuse — namely 
ff>r their own advantage and that of the 
Company’s service. 

The fourth proposition commenced in 
rather a peculiar manner from the others : 

** That this court more especially re- 
quests ** — Now he (Mr. F.) knew not 
why these words should be introduced 
into this proposition; for surely, if the 
mIjoIc of the hon, and lenii.ed gentle- 
man's recommendations were felt by the 
court, they were ail equally inteicsting. 
But the hon. and learned goiitleman had 
said in his fourth p.‘op.>Mtioii, tliat it 
■‘‘hould be more e.spcctuUy considered, 
whether the expen'^c at present incurred 
of maintaining the expensive college at 
Hertford might not be wholly saved, in 
the event of the parents being suffered to 
'•Olid tliclr sons to paiticulai seinInanVs, 
&c. TliLs came to the question to which 
he (Mr. F.) had before adverted, namely, 
the expediency of having an open col- 
lege without, compulsion. The object of 
hon. and learned gentleman in fram- 
liig this proposltitm was quite obvious. 

It was plain that he hoped, by setting out 
upon the gr ound of economy, to induce the 
proprieters to adopt his proposition, In 
order to this end, it was, that he 
“ inoie especially*’ recommended it to 
the consideration of the court of directors. 
The proposition went on, by suggesting 
the propriety of giving the parents the li- 
bcriyof sending their sons to any other 
institution they thought proper, in order 
to acquire the necessary degree of know- 
ledge in liteiature and science, and then 
to submit the young men to a test such as 
the directors might adopt ; and if they 
Miccccded in that test, whether in that 
ca'c, it wouhl ijot be highly expedient 
•uid Cv.oaomical, to lemovc the military 
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establishment from Addiscombe to tlie 
more substantial building at Haileybury } 
Here, then, was an admirable device of 
the hon. gentleman to secuie t)ie votes ol 
some at Ica^t of the propiietot'< On the 
one hand lie set out with proposinir tlm; 
the coUeite should be open, .anl on tl.t, 
other he recommended the renio\.il of the 
young men from Addi'-eombe to Ildiley- 
hury. What the objects u the ..on. and 
learned gentleman wtie, in acting upon 
the iniiuLsof the proprietor'^, he (Mr. F.) 
must leave the hon. gentleman more fully 
to explain, when he came to icply. ft 
seemed to him (Mr. F.) that the main 
object of the lion, and learned gentleman 
in making this double proposition, was 
to catch some of the proprietors on the 
ground of economy, and otheis by re- 
commending Haileybury as a more spaci- 
ous and commodious place for the friends 
and relations of .such proprietois as hap- 
pened to have been at .Adili.scombe. “ In 
whatever way you may be interested in 
the question,” saidthelion. ami learned 
gentleman, “ let me catch you by this 
propo.sition : agree to it by all means— 
you see what advantages you may obtain 
by agreeing to it — you save money, and 
you remove these young men to a more 
commodious and a more spacious place.” 
It appeared to him (Mr. F.) tliatthis was 
a most indirect mode of canjing the hon. 
gentleman’s pro|>o>itjorj. It was not put- 
ting the question bioadly and openly — nor 
candidly or tairly. It W’as introducing 
vaiions considei .iiions into the same pro- 
position, in order that by some means, 
.some proprietors might be induced to be 
in favour of it. This remituled him of 
an ingenious device mentioned in an anec- 
dote in (til Bias: Tv\o tra\e]lers being 
at «upper, a poor beggar bey came to the 
door of the room and begged that the 
waiter would gite him a little salt. 

.Salt,” said the waiter, “ what do you 
want with salt?” “ O !” said the boy, 

“ it IS only for the purpose of eating one 
of those eggs that one of those gentle- 
men is going to give me,” The device of 
(he hon. and learned gentleman was pre- 
cisely of this kind. He would not ven- 
ture to advance his whole proposition, 
which was to abolish Hertford College al- 
together — to dissolve it entirely, but by 
the two-fold consideration which he liad 
advanced, he hoped to carry his eaid. 
But the comparison with the anecdote of 
the beggar boy w^as not complete unless it 
was carried further, by shewing that 
there was something like self-interest in 
the device. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, however, it seemed had no in- 
terest in the question : he disclaim- 
ed all feeling of party— be was wholly 
disconnected with party — he came as a 
friend. It should seem, however, that 
Company’s friends were sometimes too ac- 
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live — they were also, sometimes, too kind 
to themselves to leave loom to suppose that 
they had much kindness for their friends. 
Probably, if the ho n. and learned gentle- 
man had shewn less activity the sinceiity 
of his fiiendship would liave been less 
questionable. This kind of friendship 
would probably bring to the lecollectiou 
of some of the proprietors, the old say- 
ing, “ Take care of my friends, Pll take 
care of my enemies myself.” It appeared 
ill this instance, as well as in manyothers, 
that the Company's fiiendsdid them more 
mischief tlian even their opponents. 
These observations he felt it necessary to 
make as an act of justice, in answer to 
many of the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned gentleman, as 
well as the lion, gentieman who spoke 
immediately after the previous question 
was moved. 

Now, he would only call upon the 
court to recollect the circumstances under 
which, and the time at which, these pro- 
positions were brought forward. Were 
they brought forward at a time when 
complaints were made cither from within 
or without this couit, against Heriforil 
college? On the contiary, were they 
not brought foiward at a period when 
the court had every reason to believe that 
tiie college was in a state of perfect quiet 
and tranquillity; and brought torward al- 
ter all complaints against the college liad 
ceased for twelve months ? And yet this was 
the time at which this dangerous expeii- 
meut was proposed to be tried by thepropri- 
etors. It had been truly said that the hon. 
and learned gent, broached this question 
with great responsibility to himself. To 
him (Mr, F.) indeed, tliehoii.and learned 
gentleman had contracted a great and a se- 
rious responsibility, when be contem- 
plated what w’ould ultimately be the ne- 
cessary consequence of wliat the court 
were now discussing. The court would 
have to charge him not merely with the 
indj''CU’tu'ii of blinking for ward so dan- 
gerous a quc^tnui it respected the in- 
terests of the Cuinpaiiy •, liul ihey would 
have to charge up«»n Inni ’he inisrhiefs 
which were likely to arise to the collcee 
from the veiy di'^cu’^sion of the question 
he had brought forwaid. For what was 
more likely to lender )Oune men disobe- 
dient than to tell them that the svstein of 
their education was insufficient and de- 
fective.^ What was more likely to un- 
settle tliem in their literary aud .scientific 
pursuits, than to say to them, that their 
education, according to tlie present s)3- 
tem, would never be completed — and that 
Hertford college was incapable of com- 
pleting it ? What was more likely to un- 
settle, and even to degrade, the young 
men than to tell them that their conduct 
bad been disgraceful, that tliey had lost 
thei: honour, and that ihcicfore, they 


had no character to preserve ? In tiie es- 
timation of every reasonable and candid 
man, this must appear to be a particu- 
larly invidious and unfortunate period to 
biing foiward this di^cui'Sioii, when the 
college had now proceeded in improve- 
ment, and was daily making progressive 
advances to perfection — when eveiy cause 
for inquiiy had ceased, and when there 
were no complaints against the college. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the agita- 
tion of this question was an iinfoitiinate 
and liazardoiis experiment, aud must be 
attended with very dangerous conse- 
quences ; and if such coii’‘equences fol- 
lowed, it might happen that those gentle- 
men, who were alone chargeable with 
them, would retire from the court— it 
might happen that they would not venture 
to face the verification of consequences, 
which they themselves might reasonably 
expect would happen. If, therefore, this 
court should be induced to adopt tiie re- 
solutions in the terms now proposed, 
they would give occasion of tiiiimph and 
exultation to their authors. But if those 
hon. gemlcmeu felt triumph and exulta- 
tion at ilieii succe.ss, it would be at the 
expense of the future happiness of the 
siudentvSof the college — uf their numer- 
ous, and probably, iijtrre'tiiig families, 
and of the millions of pruple who looked 
with hope and expectation to deiivc bless- 
ings from these their lutiire governors. 
If, on the contrary, these predictions 
were not veiified, and if on the couirarj , 
no mischievous conseipiencea should fol- 
low upon the discus^ion of tliese charges, 
it would be the stronge.st possible com- 
mendation of the respectable young men 
who were students at the college, and 
who were still able to preser>’p order, 
peace, and quietness, under so many 
circumstances of irritation. It appeared 
to him (Mr. F.) that in either view of 
the question, the hon. gentlemen who 
brought forward and promoted this dis- 
cussion, had not only taken great respon- 
sibility upon theiij'^elvcs, but they had 
]daccd tl)nn'>ci\e'‘ in a veiy painful di- 
Icmiiia. He hoped and trusted, how«'vcr, 
tliat no (nil or uiiMhie\ou« consequences 
w'ould follow, l)ut cirtamlyit was not 
the less wrong on tlic part ot t>ic hon. 
centlrmen who biought the subject for- 
ward, whatever miglit be the result. 
Any favourable issue, however, was ra- 
ther to be ascribed, as before stated, to 
the character and tlisposition ot the stu- 
dents themselves, thau to the tendency 
of this discussion, which in every point 
of view, was calc^ated to produce the 
worst consequences. 

What was the question which the court 
were called upon to decide ? It w a^ ically 
nothing more than this: Whether these 
propositions, involving surh dangerous 
conscqueuccs, should, without ihe sri<.i!)- 
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est particle of evidence to support tlieni, 
be adopted by the court of proprietois ? 
For it be in the recollection of the 
gentlemen present, that some of thevei*y 
documents read by the hon. mover in sup- 
port of the propositions, were documents 
which, if read altogether, would be evi- 
dence rather in favour of, than against, 
the college. It would be recollected, also, 
that the hon. and learned gentleman had 
relied more upon opinions than upon 
facts: but those opinions liad been ahly 
answered by those who had preceded him 
(Mr. F.) on this side of the question. Such 
a mode of treating the subject, there- 
fore, could not fail of producing a mis- 
trust of every thing which had lieen ad- 
vanced by the lion, mover in ‘support of 
his case. There was not a p.trticle of 
evidence to justify the court in entertain- 
ing those complaints which were contain- 
ed in the five propositions, and submitted 
for the adoption ot the court. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had tiuly said, 
“ You have brought forward these accu- 
sations, but you have not [iroduced one 
atom of evidence to support them, and 
therefore, the better way to get rid of 
them is to record a verdict of acquittal, 
in the shape of the previous question; 
“ That the previous question be now put*' 
was, the safest, the plainest, and the most 
proper mode of meeting the accusations 
of the hon. mover; and certainly, lie 
(Mr. F } should ^ote for it. Hicviiy 
seemed to him to be rlic stioagot lecom- 
mend.itinn at tins aduinccil stage ot the 
piocecding^; and ilicrcfotc, he should 
conclude u irh thniiMiig the couit for the 
polite attention they hud paid to him in 
delivering these few observations. 

Mr. Lowndes next io»e, amidst a gene- 
ral cry of Question ' Questmi ! He 
commenced by staling, that witliin a 
fortnight past he had had the honor of 
addressing two contiguous counties; (Es- 
sex and Surrj} and on each occasion he 
was kindly received, and heard with the 
politest attention, without being inter- 
rupted ; ami why? because those two 
counties were not prejudiced against him, 
as he must say the court of directors 
seemed to be, whenever he ventured to 
offer his sentiments in this court. 

The Chairman interposed and said, he 
I'elieved tite lion, gentleman had already 
spoken before, and had deliveretl Ins sen- 
thnent'i at length upon this question. 

_ Mr. Lfiirndps. 1 have not spoken before, 
sir. I will not be put down. No, sir, I 
have as good r. right to speak as any man 
here. The fact tliis : — my woithy 
fiiend (Mr. Jackson) ha'^ given you such 
damning facts, that yon are confounded ; 
ami do nut wish to hcai any body on the 
same side of the question. 

Mr. dack&nn interposed, and a'-suicd 
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the Chairman that his hon. friend had not 
spoken l)efore. 

Mr. Lowndes then resumed ; and said, 
that any appeal to his cointesy he should 
be most happy to admit. But any attempt 
to deprive him of his light, he should re- 
sist vvitii vigour. If the couit would in- 
dulge him with a hearing, he assured 
them that he .should not trespass at any 
length u[ion their time. It appeared to 
him exfiaordinary that after his hon. and 
learned friend had produced such_ cogent 
arguments and irresistible facts, that 
those who supported tlie present motion 
should be accused of having advanced no- 
thing in suppoit of the question for in- 
quiry. Why, the whole of his hon. and 
learned friend’s speech was one connected 
chain of iiTe^i>tibIe argument arising from 
Strom; and incontestable evidence; to him 
^Mr. L.) therefore, it appeared impossible 
for the ci'Urt of diiectors to refuse the in- 
quiry which was now demanded. As the 
hon. ex-diiector (Mr. Grant) was pleased 
to turn towards him, he would freely ex- 
press hi.s sentiments upon the character 
and qualities of this his adopted child, by 
which appellation Hertford college seem- 
ed tobe bestknown. Undoubtedly he very 
much admired the real child of the hon. 
ex-director (meaning Mr. R. Grant) for 
he must say that he never henrcl a bettci 
speecli upon so bad a suliject as that de- 
llveieil by the lionourablc crentleinen to 
whom he alluded. The conduct of 
that honourable gentleman was highly 
cre«li(.iule to him as a sou, and imuli 
lionoui was due to liim from the court ol 
diiectoisfoi thcmanlj, able, and eloquent 
manner in which he held tlie shield ot 
protection over that body in this difficult 
content. No one could have better said, 
or with more becoming warmth, what had 
been delivered by that hon. gentleman in 
"Upport of the cause he had espoused. 
But when he praised he (Mr. L.) praised 
the rcfff child of the lion, e.x-director, he 
did so because he thought he deserved 
piaise. But the hon. ex-director must 
c.xcuse him iu saying this of his adopted 
child for it was a bandy, squint-eyed rick- 
ety brat {much luu^hter). It was impos- 
.•^iblc tliat the couit could make him be- 
lieve that Uack was wfate : and they 
should never make Ifim believe that de- 
formity was beauty. Tlic court certainly 
liad never heaid arguments so powerful 
against the college, as those which had 
been delivered by his hon. and learned 
friend. They vveic v^iich as it was impos- 
sible tor any man successfully to combat; 
and for his part, he had heard nothing 
fiom any side of the court which removed 
his hon. and learned friend from the 
ground upon which he stood. Though 
his hon. and learned friend seemed to 
hav'e exhausted the subject, there were 
one or two points upon which he had not 
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touched. Ill the first place, the hon. and 
learned gentleman near him (Mr. U. 
Grant) had produced, out of about four 
hundred and fifty students, two or three 
extraordinary instances in illustration of 
his encomiums upon the state of litera- 
ture in the college. It appeai’ed to him 
(Mr. L.) however, that such testimony 
was extremely equivocal when it was re- 
collected tiom what .country, and under 
what ciicunisiances those young men went 
to The college. The instances alluded to, 
were those of jouug men who possessed 
such an extraordinary degree of natural 
genius, and perseveiance, as well as an 
unexampled degree of previously acqniicd 
knowledge, that it was impossible loi the 
college, with such matenals to work upon, 
not to produce such clever men. But it 
was rather extraordinary that these two 
clever men were nativesof a country ce- 
lebrated for producing men remarkable 
for writing well, and exercising a supe- 
rior judgment. The question therefore 
was, whether they did not bring all their 
taleiils with them, and whether they had 
not already acquired such superior ahMi- 
ties, that even the piufc'sors of the col- 
lege with .ill their iudu'-try, couhl in)t 
make dunces ot them. One of them, a 
sterling man — puie, \ it gin gold, uent to 
the college with so much cicdit, that even 
the pu)fea' 50 is had notliing to add to Ids 
acquirements. He (Mr. L.) had been at 
college himself} but Ids experience liad 
taught him, I hat there wei e some men who, 
if left alone, wouhl educate themsches 
without the aid of a profos'sor. But when 
he said tliis,lieieltthe highc'it possible re- 
spect for the piofc'iSors of Hcrtfoid col- 
lege, and he would say of them, that if it 
were possible to make dunces clever, they 
would infuse something into such per- 
sous both useful and ornamental. But it 
was very well known that there were 
some young men gifted with such superior 
genius, that perhaps it would he better if 
flicy had m’\* rbccn in a college in their 
lives. Surli, iiiohahly, w.a< tiie caM* witli 
many of llie 5 oiiiii. men now in lliTtfoid 
''ollegc } but tlicie wa-* aiiotln i \oiing man 
whom the holt, arnl ICiUiicii gentleman 
had celcbiatcil a< i)0"C''Siiig an cxti.iordi- 
nary knowledge <tf micutal htcraliiie. 
Now he (Mr. L.; hajipcm'd to know 
something of ilial young man hini'elt ; 
he knew that he was cxtremcl) well verg- 
ed in oiieiital literature before he went to 
the college; so much so, that his father 
a mobt respectable magistrate, told him, 
(Mr. L.) that he was the wonder and a^- 
tonisliment of his master, in having ad- 
vanced so rapidly in the knowledge of the 
oriental tongues. The young gentleman 
he alluded to was Mr. William Bailey. 
He (Mr, L.j only mentioned this cir- 
rumstance in confirmation of what his 
honourable and learned friend had said 


upon the same subject. His honourable 
and learned trieiul liad said, and he trust- 
ed that the court would aho say, that 
when the college hoa>ted of the talents of 
Mr. Bailcj, jt was like the daw shining 
in bonow’cd fcatlici.'-. The feathers of 
genius W'cre his. He had none otlier but 
those which nature gave him. But the 
college tuimucd him up as a specimen of 
tlicir plumage. He wasuot ■<urpri.sed that 
tliccollege should take to theni''elves all the 
credit of that young gentleman’s profi- 
ciency. It was no wonder they should 
say, “ see, there is the advantage of tlie 
college at Herttord ; look at Mr. Bailey ; 
see this youngman the adiniiaiion of all the 
W'orld.” But then, let it be noted, that 
these were not the teathers of the college ; 
let the court look at the bird in its native 
feathers. He (Mr. k.) was one of those, 
who, when tiicy looked at a medal liked 
to see the reverse ; for that was the only 
way to Judge of it. Here then were tliree 
jiistaiices of extraordinary talent ; the lat- 
ter, he had proved, w;i.s well versed in 
oriental literature before he w'cnt to the 
college ; and as to the others-, it wa** prov- 
ed that ihc) weie )oung men ot uafuial 
geiuu', and not taken trom tlie ordinary 
class oi young men, and who, in all pro- 
bability, if they had never aone to Heit- 
ford college, would have Im ued out excel- 
lent "cholars. Now, he Tlioiisht that thi« 
il'scif was a sufficient proof of the lamen- 
table deficiency of this college in the tes- 
timonials of its liteiarv evellcnce. He 
(Mr. L.) received Ids education at Oxfoul. 

hon. gentleman had said, that he en- 
tered the university at sixteen years of 
age, he (Mr. entered at twenty, and 
did not leave it until twenty-five. So 
much then for general facts and circum- 
stances peculiar to individuals; one man 
might go early, and another Lite to the 
university ; but that proved iiotliiog in es- 
timating the general question. Thecourt 
of directors could not contradict their 
own icporls; and upon their aiminittee's 
repoits, In'. Inm. andleained friend had 
hiiill In'- (M"!'. I 'ndouhirdiv , the ronit 
Hl’dinctor-' I'.id hiun vviv eo'tue m giv- 
ing intonti.Umii , hut '•iiih f.K t-- as the'. 
Ii.id Millcii d til I nut, wriciiof to he 
rdiitradicft il , and lie Mr.L. 
that the 'stiuiigi -st of all rti guni' iit ligaiust 
the court tif ilneetoi' \va>, that they had 
left the com i of pivipnetors to grope in 
the d.uk, with tlie eves of a lynx, as well 
a'' they (ould. >ntne ofliis hon. friends 
near liim, howfver, could work uDdci 
giound and work well too . — (A laugh.) — 
But his hon. and learned friend preferred 
working in day-light, and upon the hich 
road of candour and fair dealing ; he con • 
fes'^ed he was struck with admiration of 
the ability with which his hon. and learn- 
ed friend bad managed thi-j important 
question. On a former occasion, he com- 
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pared one of \\i^ lion, friend’s speeches to 
a marrow ; but his speech on this 

occasiiu), was like a chokepear.— 

would now come to the cure 
of the di^ea^e. Theie were two things to 
he attended to in all maladies ; namely 
cure and prevention. The court of direc- 
tors did not seem disposed to prevent the 
disease, and therefore it was necessary to 
preset ibe the cure. He fMr. L.) would 
turn doctor, and would take the liberty of 
pointing out a cure. In his humble opi- 
nion, the great evil of the college had ari- 
sen from the want of a test j because 
young men entered the college without, 
and they went as they came. It seemed 
to him that the college was like the om- 
nium, which gathered three percents, four 
per cents, and five per cents ; it admitted 
men of all descriptions. In sliort the col- 
lege was like a pig, which ate every thing 
that came near it ; it admitted young 
men w thout capacity, of all tastes, dis- 
positiou.s and tempers, without any atten- 
tion to whether they were fit for the ser- 
vice to which they were destined, or were 
likely to produce any advantage to the 
Company. If he could dive into the 
hearts of tlie parents w'ho sent their sons 
to this college, he had no doubt he should 
hear this soliloquy “ my son is fourteen 
years of age, I don’t know what to do 
“ with him ; he is a wild desperate young 
** man, and has a great deal of the devil 
in him. I intended to bring him up to 
one of the learned professions and send 
him to the university, but 1 find that 
“ won’t do; he’d be kicked out there as 
“ wo^thle^s. In short I won’t send him 
‘'there; I’ll tell you wliat I'll do, I’ll 
“ send him to India.” And this w-as tlie 
way that young men were sent to tlie col- 
lege at Hertford, just as parents some- 
times sent their sons to sea, merely for 
the pui po«e of gcttiiur rid ot them. This 
put him in mind of a story which bore 
uiK>u the question. Many years ago, he 
was traveiliiig along a road, and he saw 
four or five fellows hauling a dead sow 
out of a ditch ; and he said to the men, 
" what are you doing with the sow?” 
“ Why” said thoyi “ we are taking the 
sow out of the ditch to send her to Lea- 
denhall market.” The court would easi- 
ly st'e the application of the story. Any 
thing would do for the college of the great 
house in I.eadcnhall-street : no matter 
whether a dead sow or a living one, it 
would do for Leadenliall market; and so 
of the college, no matter whether a young 
fellow of talent or a blockhead, it was 
just the same to the Company. Now, if 
the college had something like an annoy* 
ana jury, or in other words, some re- 
spectable and intelligent visitors to in- 
spect thesematters, what would be the 
consequence? Why the measures of the 
tollege would be on a \tiy difieieiit foot* 


ing. It was for the want of this sort of 
SCI mi ny that the college had failed so la- 
mentably ; and he thought that after ha\- 
ing now stood the test of twelve years, 
and after the facts that his hon. friemlhad 
brought forward, shewing the deplorable 
state of the college, and which tacts were 
unansw'erable ; and proving, as they did, 
that the directors had not a leg to stand 
upon, nor a reasonable argument to otfer 
in favour of the college ; Miiely it was ne- 
cessary that some purification sltould take 
place in order to cleanse this Augean sta- 
ble from its filth. And here he must saj , 
that the court ought to be very much obli- 
ged to four or five of its members for tak- 
ing up their brooms and shovels in endea- 
vouring to remove such heaps of rubbish. 
Indeed he was persuaded that the court of 
proprietors felt very much obliged to such 
members for their laudable endeavours : 
and if they had the fortune to succeed in 
converting the college to their own pur- 
poses it would have this good elfect ; it 
would make tlie professors more strict in 
their discipline, and at the same time 
make the young men show more respect 
to the professors. In all events, he was 
convinced that whatever might be the fate 
of the college, even if it should still con- 
tinue to exist, the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend, and the very interesting 
discussion which followed upon it, the 
college would be infinitely better than it 
was before. 

He would now return to another argu- 
ment that was to say, if he could read 
hisownliand writing, for he had taken 
some notes of what occurred in the course 
of this discussion. Probably he w'as not 
a very regular speaker ; and therefore, 
without nduei'Ing to any retmlar order he 
w'ould go to one or two other circum- 
stances which, in his opinion, if no one 
had spoken, would of themselves, to 
make use of an Irish phrase, “ would 
prove that he was a good orator without 
any oratory at all.” To keep back the 
papers wdiich had been moved for by his 
lion, friend seemed to him, on the part ox 
the court of directors, to Ite a dangerous 
e.xercise of their power, particularly on 
the eve of the approaching ballot, when 
it was probable that some voles would be 
looked for. If the court of diiectors 
were not afraid of investigation, they 
could not be afraid of producing the pa- 
pers. If they were conscious that every 
thing W’as sound in the cause which they 
advocated they could not hesitate in sub- 
mitting the papers to the impartial eye of 
the proprietors, who had a vei*y good right 
to say that if the directors exercised their 
despotic power, for it was an act of des- 
potism to keep back papers of this nature, 
“ Leave your places for you are no longer 
worthy to hold the situatioDS to which we 
ha\t elected )ou,” Was it tobc suppos- 
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’“d that the court of proprietors would 
have elected tfie directors to the posts 
which they held, if they thought that they 
would have kept back their papers ? For 
one, he (Mr. L.) would say that he 
thought if any one of the court of di- 
rectors conceived that the body to which 
he belonged was to become a court of 
secrecy he (Mr. L.) should have said, “ I 
have voted for you now, but I will not 
vote for you again.” He would ask the 
court of proprietors what sort of charac- 
ters w’ould their constituents give them, 
when they saw in the public newspapers 
an account of their proceedings on this 
occasion } What sort of idea would they 
have of their justice when they read in 
the first day of this debate that one 
of the directors expressly declared that 
the court of directors would set their 
faces against inquiry? And that they 
would refuse all investigation upon this 
subject? What was the argument used 
on that occasion ? Why it was this : 

We won’t give you the smallest infor- 
mation. We will not suffer this inquiry 
to be gone into. We staud upon such 
high ground that we set you at defiance. 
We will not grant you au inquiry ; be- 
cause if we say it is unnecessary the world 
will believe us. To attempt to question 
our character is like breathing upon high- 
ly poli>hed steel. "I'he more you breathe 
uponitthe more the breath wi.l disappear. 
We therefore stand upon our high charac- 
ter: and tiicrefore the more you breathe 
upon the reputation of the college the 
more you will raise it in the estimation of 
the world.” Ssurely such a confession as 
this never was more impolitic under such 
circumstances ; because in the estimation 
of every man it must operate as the most 
convincing evidence against themselves. 
When thin investigation was at first pro* 
posed the directors declared themselves 
ready to listen to every thing that could 
be said upon the subject. Some of them 
stepped forth courting inquiry, and ex- 
pressing their willingness to give every in- 
formation upon the subject. Hut never 
was he (Mr. L.) more surprized than to 
see those verj* gentlemen who seeuicil to 
be anxious for inquiry — nay, to insist 
upon it, as the only means of satisfy ing 
thedemandsof justice, giving their vote 
against inquiiy — thereby belying their 
own words, and contradicting themselves. 
Why what did this mode of acting prove? 
It proved to demonstration that there was 
something in the papers which tlieywere 
afraid of meeting. This he (Mr. L ) 
really believed to be the fact; for he 
knew veiy well that something would be 
found in them not very palatable to the 
disordered ears of the directors. His hon. 
and learned friend had alluded to one of 
the secrets in the papers, which even the 
hon. ex-director could not deny— a secret 

Asiatic Joum^^o. 20. 


which he (Mr. L.) meant to Imve brought 
forward as one of the charges against ilie 
ctmrt of directors — namely the restora- 
tion of the five young men expelled from 
the college, but who in less than a year 
afterwards were sent to India; and he 
(Mr. L.) believed that at this moment two 
of them were in higher situations than 
they possibly could have been, had they 
gone out in the regular way. At least so 
he was told, and if he was misinformed 
it was in the power of the directors to set 
him right. But certainly he understood 
that one, if not two, of those young men 
made a very lucky hit in leaving the col- 
lege; for it so happene^i that in less than 
three quarters of a year aftei-wards they 
crept into better situations, than 
could have done, bad they behaved evet $0 
weH in the college from whence they were 
expelled. Was this the way to preserve 
the morals of the college — was this the 
way to correct its insularities? Did 
the directors hope to govern this turbulent 
institution by promoting the ringleader^ 
of riot and rebellion to those places of 
trust and lionour which were the just re- 
ward of modest merit ? Was anything 
more absurd and unjust than this course 
of conduct ? Every man must know that 
such ilUl^estowed bounty only made the 
young men more insolent and overbear- 
ing. As a proof of this, he believed there 
bad been one, if not two, vei 7 serious 
insurrections in the college since ; and he 
would ask whether those insurrections 
were not encouraged, and he might say, 
produced by the success of those five young 
men— who were not only received back 
into t!)e bosom of the Company but sent 
out to India, with rewards and honours, 
after the mark of expu’sion had been set 
upon them ? But he (Mr. L.) was never 
more surprised than wltcu his hon. and 
learned friend undeceived the court, in 
the idea with Wliich some of them bad 
gone away, that Lord Mhito bad approv- 
ed the college aud admired its process. 
Undoubtedly he (Mr. L.) should have gone 
away with the idea, not only of his hav- 
ing approved of it, but that he thouebt 
some of the cleverest >oung men had 
come from the college ; but vood G{)d ! 
bow ditferent was this from his hon. 
and learned friend’s account of the very 
same document 1 This not only shewed 
how necessary it was to read the whole 
of a papet , and not to garble it, (which he 
was sorry to say some gentlemen in this 
court were too apt to do) but it proved 
how neces.sary it was also to avoid garb- 
ling an ai^unient arising from such 
paper. Such conduct always led to confu- 
sion, sophistry, aud an immeasurable waste 
of time. How much belter was it to 
meet the question fairly,— and hear all 
that could be said upon the subject, be- 
fore a determined optnion was fomed. 

VoL. IV. Z 
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His maxim alwajs was to hear everything 
(in both Side-' with candour, and jud^^e 
for liiiasclf of the souiidne'-?* of the aritu- 
inents he tiad heaid. He conld not give 
a bettti proof ot hi^ candour, than the 
attention he had bestowed to every thing 
suggested fiom the other side of the bar. 
Those hon. ueutlemeu would acknowledge 
that he had always supported them when- 
ever he thought they did right; — he had 
voted for them on ten oi twelve occa''iou«, 
and against them perhaps as oficn. 'I'iiere- 
fore having said this, he hoped tliey would 
give him credit for not being an oppuM-r 
of men, but of ineasuies: but that can- 
dour which he shewed them he hoped 
they would shew to him. 

Now, what would he the result of all 
this debating in this house ^ He woiihl 
tell the couit what the le^ull woiild ho: 
it would he this, that the atfans of tlie 
college and thoseof India would hetound 
to be so ill nuinaccd, that nulese some 
serious efiort at amendment took place, 
ruin must speedily follow. He confessed 
he had rerul a good deal of sopUistiy in 
til sliap“ of aigiiment, hut, what was 
still worse, he had heard more sophistry 
without even the colour of argument. 
Ncvei did he hear such Cambridge warm 
vrater stuff' as had fallen from the hon. 
and learne<l gentleman neai- him (Mr. 
Freshficld). There was, however, one 
circumstance in favour of tliat gciitle- 
iiian’s speech which de.''er\ed considera- 
tion, namely, it was unauswcrahle ; and 
that for a veiy ohviou> reason, theie waa 
iiotliing in it to answer ; it wa.^ totally 
destitute t\eii of the gliost of an argu- 
ment. The hon. eciitlcmau might tn- 
um]>h in lieing uuaii>v\eiai)ie, hut lie 
leally did not advance tlie cause he had 
taken up (‘lie single jot ; and piobably it 
would have been iiiucli better for the di- 
rectors, if. the hon. gentleinaii liad not 
spoken at all. He r.AIi. L.) was as much 
.‘iuipiizcJ at hi.> >peccli, as witii mat of 
his hon. and learned trieiul ; for he must 
own, that little did he expect that his 
lion, and learned friend could have given 
such facts as he did ; not oue act of the 
college, from its beginning down to the 
latest moment, which was of any impor- 
tance, but wa.s brought by his hon, and 
learned friend imder the review of the 
court ; and m the coiiise of that detail, 
ho had gi.en the most daniiiiiig ptoofs of 
the doploiiihle state of the institution, 
riie directuis might see, however, that 
it they duuunpd up the course of truth ; 
it the) had stopt up the floodgates of 
m^iAW aiul stemmed the torrent of iu- 
(jini) '() long, it liad at last broke out at 
the cl)t.el>. /\ikI what would be the 
conseciucncc, it theyw’ere to dam up Ins 
(Mr. L.S] speeches m that couit, as thev 
had attempted to d(j ' Why he should 
fi'ntc ! That would be »hr fonsequcnci. 


(Alaus'h). So he would i.irher ad\isc 
the couit lo heat him with patience ; but 
he did not think In'; speec!K'< would ope- 
rate an\ more upon the diiectors than 
those of his hon. and learned irieiid. Ne- 
vei did any thing come before this couH 
so plain and so simple its the lasc before 
them ; but the vciy rleanie^s and plain- 
ness of if, like tlie brightness of the sun, 
coiiforndcd and dazzled ratlier tjian cou- 
vinced. Had they been conscious of the 
purity of thCir course, thc'y would, like 
the eagle, liave beheld the >|jlendor of 
the suii witli .1 steady e\e ; but here, the 
moment tlie sun of truth shined forth.., 
their eyes became dazzled, and they 
Uiiank from the contest. As a nmof of 
thi.s, they were bound, in the first in- 
stance, to admit the truth of the ev idence 
brought forvwirci by his hon. fileinl, hue 
they dare not meet the mquiiv. Witli 
what satisfaction and applause, however, 
did they listen to those who advcicated 
their cause! hut, on the other hand, how 
disconrciited and anximis weie they in 
listening to tho>e who nKwed for the in- 
quiry! He (Mr. L.) would tell the court 
a pioof ot this: neier did lie see such a 
change of muscles in the fare-s of tlio'e 
hon. gentlemen, as when an advocate for 
inquiry ceased to speak, and an oppuser 
of it began ; he saw a remarkable instance 
of this when the hon. and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. R. Grant) sjioke "o we!) upon 
tlie subject; thcii dims were then .'^o 
smooth and so ^lluit, that a haiber would 
have loweicd lii‘< puce fm the job of a 
shave; their luces weie covcied with 
smiles, and thev lix/ked so calm and pla- 
cid, that one would have thought they 
were conscious ot victory; but when his 
lion, friend Mr. Hume rose to .sjieak, he 
( Mr. L.) fancied he heard them cry out 
with one voice, “ the cause i:, lost !“ 

Here he must takt' occasion tovindicate 
his worthy fiicml ^Ml•. Hume) from the 
imputation of having intended to lidicule 
public worship ; if his worthy friend had 
said any thing upon this subject which 
couU! give offence in this point of view, 
it could only have been in the warmth of 
the debate. He had so gieat a regai d foi 
his worthy friend, that he would not 
have it said that he had thiovvn a shade 
of ridicule on the young men’s attending- 
die morniug prayers ; his hon. friend 
meant to do no sucii thing, nor did lie in 
fact say any thing Kj bear out sucli an im- 
putation. It was ncce.^sury lo say this in 
}ii> worthy triend’s vindicrition, because 
without explanation, knowing that the 
advocates of tiie college could not attack 
him by argument, it was very probable 
that those now cut down by the force 
of his speech would triumphantly say, 
“■ what attention can we pay to a man 
“ who attacks religion ? what attention 
“ c?u wc pay to a man who, after attack \ 
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*'• ins tlip reliyious in>titutions of hi-? 
cuiintry, and after arsum^ that reli- 
gioiis insrructioii is an ^■^^ontial baMS 
“ ofagund moralchaiacfcr, can publicly 
deny hi-5 own a^-^ci linu, by callin'^ an 
attention to nioinins [jra\cr ‘ ritlicu- 
* iou> ” He liop-. d, therefore, that 
Ids linnoiable friend would excuse him 
for this obsenp-fion on Ins behalf, know- 
ing what handle might be made of the 
smallest iap«c by the enemies of inquiry. 
An attempt has been made to ihmw out 
an invidicjus observation against liis lion, 
friend, by alluding to the sentiments of 
tlie historian Hume upon matters of reli- 
gion ; now, in one point of view, he 
thonglit the comparisf^n between David 
Hume and Ids lion, fnond was ajustcom- 
plinient to the latter j tlie historian was 
;m able and acute wiiter, and had done 
•more for philosophy than any other wri- 
ter in the Knalish language ; and, like 
Ids worthy friend, he was a most faithful 
historian ; no man was more unbiassed 
and unprejudiced in the facts whicli he 
undertook to detail : so was his worthy 
friend, who had ui\cn the couit a most 
iuminous, accurate, and unprcjinliced 
history nt Hertford college 5 and what- 
ever his worthy niend had sdd upon the 
subject of religious w'oi>hip, it was not 
for the purpose of attacking rclicion it- 
self, but for the purpose of clicking trutli. 
This 'was the great object of his worthy 
friend; and he could only say for him- 
self, that whenever he got up to defend 
any cause, important or unimportant, he 
wished to do it without ^•ophi^try, with- 
out blinking the argument, and without 
searching after the means of smothering 
the real truth of the case. Any man who 
deviated from this line of duty, really de- 
served the iron bed of Procrustes. If the 
truth would not bear him out, why then 
he would sit down. 

Tiiere were one or two other circum- 
stance'' which he could not foibear men- 
tioning ; it had been said by the advocates 
of the cnllcee, “ wli\ do >ou now wi-h 
to distuib the ordei of flnne"' twciy 
‘‘ thing is at r<Nt, and jicacc i^re-'torcd.” 
The state of the college so destrihed re- 
minded him of a >pecch of u .Scythi.in to 
Alexander tlie Great ; aftci dc'^cribing the 
devastations of the coii<|neror, and llio 
dc'Jtruction of the people by the ‘•word, 
the Scythian concluded by saying, “ wlicii 
you make our country a desert, yon 
call that peace 1” so, when the direc- 
tors marie a desert of Hertford college, 
thev called that peace and quietn^xs. 
But peace w as really not reserved for the 
college; for it \vas a singular fact, that 
at this moment there weie no les.s than 
seven young men Ht over every six, for 
the purpose ot uuaiding them. What 
did lbi'< prove ^ Why it piovcd that tie, 
.oltegc w.i> in 'uel; a -Mtc. that n pic- 


cautionary measures this kind were not 
taken, the college was every hour in dan- 
ger of insunection and tumult. Thecourt 
had seen already what liappened in tlie 
college ; tliey iiad seen that such was the 
•stale of liot and disorder, that the young 
men bad pulled down two staircases, 
and armed themselves with the iron bal- 
lustradcs, threatening destruction to eve- 
ly man vvlio opposed them ; they had 
Iicaid, from the college lepoits, lliat so 
tai from peace htdiig restoied, 01, at 
least, the disposition to misdiief bL-ing 
nadicated, that it was found necessary 
to set two guards over each ot the young 
men who weie suspected. Wiiy, what did 
this prove.^ Why it pioveilthat tlie college 
was evei-y moment in danger of explosion. 
It proved that the smoke, whicli issued 
from the crater portended .anoflier con- 
vutsioii of the mountain. The crater 
might be stojiped up, and a seeming calm 
might be restored ; but every man knew’, 
from pliilosopliicdl piinciph s, that in pro- 
portion to the force of that rc-i^tance was 
tlie spiiiig of elasticity ; the peace whicli 
was talked of was only seemed by bars 
and liolt", and tlie vigilance of centincls, 
I’hcrc were twenty-four chainheis con- 
taining each «ix young nmn, and a guard 
of seven centincH weie pl.ied loer each 
clianibci, and yet tlii> wa^ wliu Wa' 
called peace. It might a^ well lie ^<iid 
that Newgate was in a state ot' peace, t-ir 
the college was icgnl.Ued nimn the '•anu* 
principles; the keeper of Xevv'iati* might 
s.ty, with just as much piopricty, I have 
(he ino«t peaceable, oideily, well di.^posed 
men in the world nmler iny care, fci I 
have double ironed cveiy one of them. 
Upon fhicj piincipie was the ])cace and 
good order of tlie college ke])t up - but 
would any man say that !‘«*lts ami hm< 
changed tbe disposition of the inhabitants 
of Newgate ? Was the peaeeable di'ipo- 
sition which they shewed under ^hackles 
and manacles, to he built iqion a** a com 
plotc chance in tlnii native iMrlui'nion*’ ? 
But the court vv< le tuhj ili.o ihc -indi ni' 
at Herttbid v\iii- n-mj,'!- •!•, 

ciiai‘'j’< d. How ^ — \\ iv hv tlou''' v ,1 
ill'-'’ tiuju'. '1 i'.it V, rhr<!i,»T"* <- •' 
po-iiion. Uni v.bal womi-I fit \ d'l f . 
donhb Iroi'' talxcn ",i v\ 'i\ . iney 
would iii'tanth l»i.'.vk nt.; He 

wa-' lealiy a-tHuislit d ihe ab'<urdify of 
wnat h” biMnl njion ihi** ''uhiect I' 
mi 'lit a- vv«ll he -.ad that tln-Fre.hh 
pnHonei" confined in f ngland, dui ing the 
late war, vvein a very pea-vaMe*, well 
tiKpo'cd people. UiU was it not noto- 
lioiis that they broke out in arnis tijcm*», 
ment they got hack to theirown countrv 
He hail no doubt that, in the sanm r i i- - 
ner. the simltnis at Hertford i-.'- 
would breakout the momer' " :e- 

‘‘iruuit*: weie removed. Uf .. •• th 

i»t 1 -oil" that were fhcr«* .<v '.S ! > -h ’ 
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were all young men who were engaged in 
the late tumults. It was evident that they 
could only be governed by a competent 
dominating power. And so long as the 
directors set guards over them stronger 
than themselves, they would be peaceable 
and well disposed. But surely the dispo- 
sition to riot and mischief still remained 
in the heart of the college — and yet this 
was the institution which called for the 
high encomiums of its advocates ; really, 
he could not comprehend the wisdom of 
such an institution — to him it appeared a 
complete non-descript : and if the court 
of directors could not make head or tail 
of his speech, he assured them he could 
not make head or tail of their college; it 
w^ an incomprehensible jumble of incon- 
gruity. The arguihent, therefore, of 
peace being restored was quite fallacious, 
when the court looked to the means taken 
to make it secure ; it was only necessary 
t!i look at the college itself to prove the 
fallacy of the argument : and yet the di- 
rectors with one voice cried out, “ why 
“ do you bring forward this inquiry ? 
“ why do you talk of inquiry? when 
“ every thing in the college is restored to 
“ a perfect state of tranquillity? your 
“ demand for inquiry is foolish and vexa- 
“ tious ; you pro|mse it for ths express 
" purpose of shewing a spirit of opposi- 
" tion 5 and, so far from wishing to ob- 
“ tain a real and substantial inquiry, or 
“ coming at the justice of the case, you 
“ have some pi ivate spleen of your own 
“ to indulge j liccause if you biought this 
“ case forward when there were any 
“ oiert acts of violence committed, we 
“ should have listened with attention to 
“ the proposal for an inquiry. Why did 
“ you not bring it forward then ? ” This 
question was easily answered, the rea- 
son why the inquiry was not brought 
forward then, was because every thing 
respecting the college was kept secret. 
All the overt acts, with respect to 
which the impiiry was now proposed, 
were kept in the dark. How then could 
the proprietors move for an inquiry into 
efrcuimtances which they did not know ? 
The directors, therefore, in this instance, 
were like the woodman in the fable of 
the satyr^they blew hot and cold in the 
same breath. Now, no reasonable man 
could deny that his hon. and learned 
friend had adhered to the pltun language 
of truth, and that he had steered clear of 
prejudice and partiality. He was sorry 
to say, however, that on the other hand 
the directors had met his hon. friend with 
prejudice and something like a splenetic 
feeling. He confessed that he did ex- 
pect the rase would have been received in 
a very different way, after the tone and 
manner at first assumed by the advocates 
of the college. For his p.art, he had en- 
deaioiircd to imitate the example of his 


learned friend in a plain and unprejudiced 
course of argument. This was two words 
for himself and one for liis friend. — (Cty 
of question question — He should uot 
be put down as he had been heretofore, 
to-day he had made a resolution to stick 
close to the point, and he appealed to the 
court whether he had not kept Ids word ; 
he was determined to stick close to the 
skirts of the directors, and he believed on 
this occasion he had stuck close to them ; 
it was fit that the directors should listen 
to the reasonable demands of their consti- 
tuents : and whenever they aeted right 
they might build upon his support ; though 
they Iiad abused him on a variety of occa- 
sions he should not be discouraged in the 
discharge of his duty ; he would follow 
the Christian doctrine : for when they hit 
him upon one cheek he would turn the 
other ; whenever he found them in the 
right he would always support them 
through thick and thin — he was never 
prejudiced against them in any case, 
though they might be prejudiced against 
him ; tliey might not think him their 
friend, and they might endeavour to put 
him down ; but still he would always sup- 
port them when they were in the right, 
because truth was eternal and unchange- 
able ; prejudice never should blind his 
eyes in estimating the conduct of any 
man ; and, therefore, whenever he found 
their conduct to be honorable and pro- 
per, lie should always support them with 
ills life ; but, on the otlier hand, if he 
found them tripping, lie should tell them 
in a manly and candid manner to their 
faces that lie disapproved their conduct, 
for it never should be said of him, that 
he uttered that behind a man’s back 
which he was ashamed to say to his face. 
He should not trespass much longer upon 
the time of the court ; although there 
were still several arguments which might 
be urged in support of the question ; but 
he did not think that long speeches tend- 
ed to throw much light upon a subject 
vyhicb was already as clear as the noon- 
day; he entertained a hope that the di- 
rectors would feel it their interest as well 
as their duty, to come to a conclusioa 
upon this question, which would be satis- 
factory to the general body of the proprie- 
tors, as well as beneficial to the college ; 
above all things he begged to recommend, 
amongst the other improvements suggest- 
ed for that institution, that the directors 
would order the publication of a new 
English dictionary, in order that the pro- 
prietors and the world, might understand 
the true meaning of the words introduced 
into this discussion ; for instance, he 
would have the directors’ meaning of the 
word “/icace” introduced, and he would 
have it said that peace, according to the 
East-Iiidia Company’s definition, meant a 
state of warfare kept down by a state of 
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force and coercion, for such he took to be 
the peace now preserved at Hertford col- 
leg;e. It was not that calm placid state of 
Things arising from the conviction of fault, 
but from a resolution to return to a state 
of violence and outrage, when the present 
restraints were taken off ; but to come to 
the point, he hoped the directors would 
not only have a test to decide upon the 
merits of the studexits when they left the 
college, but that they would establish a 
rule, by which some selection should be 
made, in admitting young men to receive 
their education at the institution ; for the 
chief objection he relied upon was that 
y:oung men of all descriptions were per- 
mitted to enter the college, without any 
reference whatever to tlieir qualifications 
for the East-India service ; but this fault 
was carried still further : because young 
meu were sent out to India of all descrip- 
tions, whether qualified or not, whether 
with mind or without mind. How was 
it possible that the Company’s affairs 
could bft properly administeretl? — how 
could the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land be preserved in India, if they were 
entrusted to such hands ? If \omigmen 
were received without test, and sent out 
without test, w’hat security had they tor 
the due goverameut of their territorial 
possessions. It was this crying evil that 
made this college a disgrace to the Com- 
pany, and how could it be otherwise, if 
it was open to the admission of every 
young man, provided he had influence 
enough to procure an appointinent in In- 
dia ? And here he (Mr, L.'' could not 
but admire the candour of tho>e parents, 
who had confidence enough in the college 
to send their children there to receive 
their education ; but, at the same time, 
they most know they were acting agmnst 
tbeir own interest in so doiug. llic 
court of directors, however, must be 
convinced, after all they heard upon this 
subject, that inquiry w\.3 absolutely ne- 
cessary for the honor and cliai actor of 
the India Company, and in the confident 
hope, that they would not shut their cars 
to the voice of reason and truth, he 
should conclude by voting in favour of a 
motion, with which the best interests of 
the Company w'ere identified. 

Mr. Diwon rose and said, that lung 
aa he had been experienced in the world, 
and much as lie had mixed with it, he 
never was witness in his life to so length- 
ened a consideration of one of the plainest 
question that ever was submitted to hu- 
man judgment ; the question appeared 
to him to lie in the narrowest compass ; 
mid, in his opinion, it might have been 
coBtaiued in the shell of the smallest nut 
that ever grew'. When he seconded the 
motion of his hon. and learned friend, if 
he had thought there had been anything 
oC crimination oi accusation contained in 


it, he should have been the last man to 
lend his aid to anything of that kind. 

A Proprietor interposed, and said, that 
the hon. gentleman had already delivered 
his sentiments upon the subject : and al- 
though he should be happy to hear the 
hon. gentleman again, yet the order of 
the proceedings would not permit him to 
deliver a second speech. 

Mr. DU'on said it was true that he had 
seconded the motion, but it would be re- 
collected that he reserved to himself the 
opportunity of addressing the court upoif 
the merits of the question. He now ex- 
pressed a confident hope that the question 
would be carried without a ballot. As 
every person had now heard out the 
charges preferred against the coU^e, it 
must be the opinion of the whole court, 
that the persons immediately connected 
with the college were the most unfit to 
decide upon their merits. Undoubtedly, 
there was a shorter course which might 
have been pursued than that adopted by 
hU hon. and learned friend. Namely, 
that of bringing ih* subject under the 
consideration t'f Parliament. But his 
hon. and Icanied irieml, with that can- 
docr and justice which distinguislied his 
conduct throughout this proceeding, had 
preferred si bmittiug the case to The no- 
tice of those persons who held higli and 
responsible situations in the Company, in 
'order that it might not be said by this 
court that those who sought inquiry into 
abuse had gone about, by indirect incan«, 
to attain their object. It howevtr had 
been asserted by a person connected with 
the college, that if the questic .. were to be 
decided by the court of proprietors, there 
would be vei7 little likelihood of justice 
being done to the c«’llege, or to those per- 
sons interested in it' welfare. Now, the 
person who made that assertion was in 
the fii-st place, mistaken in supposing 
that the case was intended to be submit- 
ted to the decisiou of the proj.rietors : 
and ill the second, he was equally mis- 
taken as to the sentiments and views of 
the court. The question was not whe- 
ther the ease was to bi^ submillcd to the 
coiut of proprietors, but the proposition 
was whether the court of directois would 
be plca-scd to d(j — what? To inquire 
whether this e5tabli‘'hmcnt bad answered 
the purposes for which itwas iuteaded,or 
no ? Could there be greater deference 
shewn to any body of meu than that ma- 
nifested to the directors in this proposi- 
tion ? Nothing, in his opinion, could 
exceed it : and undoubtedly, there could 
not be a more .serious subject of inquiry 
submitted to any tribunal. And whether 
it was brought forward iminrdiat.Iy 
through the directors, or at the instance 
of the court oi proprietors, it was a 
question that could not fad to excite the 
notice of crerj roan who wisUcd v.cll to 
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?)ie East- India Company: and, for Iiis 
own part he was quite satisfied that whe- 
ther the cpiestion passed to-day, or a 
week, or a month hence, an inquiry 
must be made, at all events, into the 
:st.ite of tliis institution. 

It was his intention not to have said a 
single word, nor to have given his own 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of 
the establishment, except so far as regard- 
ed particular circumstances. He ceitainly 
had well considered the subject; and he 
must say, as one of his leading objections 
to the institution, that he did not like 
that complete monopoly which went to 
the extent of saying tliat no peison 
should go out in the Kast-lndia Compa- 
ny’s civil service, unles^ he had l)een edu- 
cated in that college. Tlie ah^uidiiy of 
such a regulation must appear obviou'» 
when it was considered that by adopting 
it, the Ea«t-India Company shut its doors 
against native genius and accidental ta- 
lent. What would have become of the 
East-India Company, had they acted upon 
such a nan'ow policy as this in the early 
period of their histoiy.^ It could not 
but be Know n to every man acquainted 
with the annals of tlic East-India Com- 
pany, that fiom the time of CoU Floyd, 
down to that of General Harris, the 
Company’s history was distinguished by 
the achiev'emetits of men of the first abi- 
lity, both in a civil and military point of 
new, who had nothing to guide them but 
real, native merit, and tlicir own (lei'Mmal 
experience. Wa.> it to bo .suppoM-d that 
the acquisition ot the Company’*' immense 
tcrritoiies in India was the result of that 
narrow policy now contended for ? No; 
certainly not. It was the work of men 
not educated at any particular seminaiy, 
or brought up under any peculiaily 
auspicious circuinstancc*:. rndonbtcdJy, 
they wore iiieii wiio had j-ccciu’d a good 
education ; but their he.-'t tuition was ac • 
quired in the school of cxpciiencc. Sure- 
ly no man who considered this qHc.slion 
with the views of a philosopher, or with 
the sense of a man of the world, would 
seriously argue that native merit and na- 
tural talent ought to be debarred the 
chance of rising in the service of the In- 
dia Company, truly because the person? 
possessing such talents, did not receive 
their education at a particular school. As 
a measure of policy, undoubtedly, the 
Company ought to secure for tlieir ser- 
vants the best possible education ; and 
be, for one, .should always give the pre- 
ference to those young men whose minds 
and habits were formed under the imme- 
diate obsenation of the Company: but 
he would seiiouslyask the court of di- 
rectors whether they would debar them- 
selves of the power of attracting totliem- 
selves the services of any person possessed 
of talent or merit of any description, 
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which would answer their purpose? 
Wherever lliey ^aw talent, orwhcievei 
they saw merit, if they found they could 
turn it to their account for the benefit of 
the Company, they ouglit not to shut 
theniNcIves out from the pouer of em- 
phning it If be wcie to look to the 
history of those di^tingui-'lied men who 
had adorned the amiaH of this country, 
and who had 11*500 to eminence by their 
native talents alone, he should find abun- 
dant rea'^ons in support of this observa- 
tion. In the annals of the anny, of the 
navy, and of politic*', he would find in- 
nnmeiable instances of men who had at- 
tained distinction by theii personal me- 
rits, and native talentf. The whole his- 
tory of the army of this countiyconfinned 
this statement. With respect to the na- 
ly, from the time of Hn>*cawen, to that of 
nV'Isoii, an iIlustrioii< li-'t of distinguished 
names wA'* to )>e found, which were ren- 
dered eminent by thoe qualities alone. 
In politics, the names of Pitt and Welles- 
ley would alone justify every thing he 
could say on this subject. Sincly, with 
such a field as the population of this great 
country opened to tlie India Company for 
culling and chiising native talent for their 
service, he should feel justified in the ob- 
servation tliat they were likely to make a 
l>eiter harvest of the human mind than 
from any partial advantage they could de- 
rive Iroui this expensive establi'-liment. 
How vain and futile woiihl lie tlie effort'' 
of mankind, jf they depomled upon a 
paiticni.ir coui.-'C (jf education for the 
Micrcs-iot tiicii enterprises. Such a jxi- 
licy a." this would cut off and blast the 
buds ot native genius and talent. Let 
the court of directors look around tliem, 
and see the number of lespectablc and 
lionorable cliaiacreis -a ho adorned that 
court, and ask Z/hv// whctiicr they attri- 
buted their success in the world to a col- 
legiate education f Let them be asked 
whether they had risen to their present 
fortune and rank in the world by being 
brought up at a particular school ? Let 
them be asked by what means they ac- 
quired property and character? and he 
had no doubt the answer would be that 
they attained "uch distinctions in the 
school of experience. With proper regu- 
lations, and under certain restriction'', 
lie had no doubt that Hertford college 
would produce some good ; but surely, 
when there was reason to suspect that 
things had not gone on right in that In- 
stitution, it was but reasonable that the 
court of directors should accede to the 
motion for an inquiry how far it bad an-’ 
swered the purposes for which It was 
founded ? ’Hie very imputations which 
had been cast upon it would natdrally be 
said were a sufficient reason why the mo- 
tion for inquiry should be adopted. Thfc 
public mind was a good acai interested i*; 
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the result of this question; and the 
only observation he should make uj)on 
this part of the suhioct, was liiat iron of 
the first talents anduixervaiion had tailed 
out, as it weie, t\itli one \oice, that thi^ 
business must be iiiquiied — that it 
must undergo a proper enu thorou-ih exa- 
mination. Jiut lu'ie lij could not reli-tuu 
from cxpre.''>iiia his .>luiU'ihmcnt that 
those gcnth nien who appeared to cry out 
the loudest tor iiKpiiry, became in fact, 
the adv'ocatts of tlie college, and usetl 
every eflbit in theii power to stifle in- 
quiry. Circumstanced as the Company 
were, this was lather an cxtraoidinary 
mode of proceeding. Many observations 
had fallen fiom this part of tlie couit 
upon the conduct of the hon. ex-director 
who moved the pi evioLis question. CVr- 
^ tainly there was nothing absuid in the 
step itself; but it appeared to him to be 
a highly mischievous proceeding. He 
wished not to deprive tlie hon. gentleman 
of any merit that might be due to him 
for such a step ; but he always held it to 
be a fairer mode of proceeding to meet 
the question, whatever it might be, and 
let it stand upon its own merits oi dc- 
juerits, i.iiher than get lid of it by nioi- 
ing the pievious que'tion. 

The hon gentleman who addiv^vd the 
court last but one (Mr. Frohfield) Iiad 
made one very cuihni'' observation. And 
he (Mr. D.) siiiccielj wi>l)ed the hou. 
gentleman might not be an instance ot 
tlie truth of his own maxim. He said, 
‘‘keep me from my friend.*?, and I will 
take care of my enemie.s.” No doubt 
the hon. gentleman did his bC'st; liut ne- 
ver was any man more uuioi tunate m ail 
the observations he liad made; for the 
whole tendency of his .speech went to cut 
to pieces those whom he wished to pro- 
tect. Every observation which had fallen 
from him exposed the flanks of the di- 
rectors to the fire of those enemies against 
whom he had taken up the cudgels. 
There wa.s another expression of the hon. 
gentleman wliidi al>o failed of its object, 
'[’lie hon. g>.i!tU m.in had amised ]ii> iMr. 
Dixoub, lion, and li anted Inend with 
having einluaccd vaiiou'. u]t)cci'. in one of 
his resolution.s, in order to c.itcli diflercnt 
persons. Now he ('."Mr. l).j liu>fed that 
there was no gentleman in this court with 
his eyes and car> open, .silly enough to be 
frtUght by any thing wliicb his own judg- 
ment did not approve. The hon. gentle- 
man, therefore, was mistaken in sup- 
posing that tliere was any body in this 
court who could be caught by any fresli 
rontrivaiice, as he alluded to. Having 
made tliese few remarks, he should not 
trouble the court any farther. He was 
decidedly for. tlie question moved by bis 
worthy and learned friend, that it be re- 
^.rred to the directors to examine how 


far tlie institution bad answered the pur- 
pose iutendeu. 

The Chairman then addres'sed the court, 
and said, that after thi' •'ubject had occu- 
pied so much time in disriir^sion, and af- 
tei neaily three days were exhausted in 
its examination, the opinion he had at 
li st expre-->ed was in no degree altered. 
He Was still cominced in his own mind, 
notwitlistanding all he had heard m the 
course of the debate, that this motion for 
incpiiiy could answer no good purpose. 
At so late an hour of the ilay, he had no 
dispo.sition to trouble the court with aie- 
capitulation of the grounds of Ids opinion : 
but a.s much stress had been laid by the 
hon. gentleman who opened this debate, 
upon the particular speech of one of the 
directors who piesided at Hailey bury col- 
lege, he thought it was but tit tliat other 
speeches of a more recent date should lie 
read by tlie clerk. 

Mr. Hume. I protest against reading 
any pajiers that are not in the liands of 
the court of proprietors. 

The Chairman resumed, and said that 
these sj>eeches were before the proprietors. 
The proceedings at the examiiiatiomi at 
the college wcic before the proprietors, 
and he would take leave to liave them 
read, not having been done before, with 
a view to put Tlie court of pioprietors iu 
po'^session of the prc'cnt estate of the col- 
lege. There weie thiee .^ju-cches upon 
the la«t three examinations; and if the 
court would suffer them to be read, they 
would shew the sentiments entertained 
by the professors upon the present state 
oi' the college, and the inexpediency of 
interfering to distuib what was doing so 
well. 

Mr. KinnatrH spoke to order. He had 
no objection to any gentleman's rcadiiit: 
any paper, a.s a pait of hi'' speech. But 
if the lion, chairman was al)out to have 
documents read by the clerk, which were 
not In tlie possession of the proprietors, 
ami which were confined solely to the 
knowledge of the directors, he (Mr. K.) 
inii't in-si't lliat the proprietors had 
light to call foi any otlur dorunient-, 
wliich thcv liiimghr mee"ary to tlie c!m- 
ridation ot rlh' 'iibj* ct. He \v.i< "lire the 
bon. cUaiiHUm uould feel that lii'= hon 
friend ilid not by any means wi'.h to lest 
llie accuMtioii of tlic toilecf upon the do- 
cuiiunt allndt d to. His hon. friend only 
lead that doeumont tor the purpose ot 
"licwing that the charges w’ere founded 
upon documents e\i'‘liiig at the time, and 
by no means to prejudice the question 
to the present state of the college. He 
had no objection to the hon. chairmans 
producing these documents if he though- 
they were an answer at all to the ohjr 
which his hon. friend had in vic'v wUcii, 
he read the paper referred to. 
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The Chairman begged to say, that the 
particulai' documents he proposed to read, 
were the reports of the speeches delivered 
at the last three examinations, and as 
they were in the hands of the proprietors, 
he hoped there would he no objection to 
their being read. Doubtless many of the 
proprietois had not had an opportunity of 
perusing them ; and when a great ques- 
tion of this kind had taken up three 
days discussion, and when so many im- 
portant consequences might arise from the 
result, it was very fit that the proprietors 
should have them read. They were not 
long, and would not take up five minutes, 
altogether. 

Mr, Kinnuird said, that if any part of 
these papers were to he read, it was but 
fair that the whole should be laid before 
the com t. 

Mr. Impey said, nothing could he moie 
proper than when certain documents were 
read on one side of the question, which 
were sujiposed to be unfavourable to the 
college, that another document should be 
read on the other side of the question, 
which was favourable to it. The hon. 
gentleman might rest assured that the 
whole of the reports would be read. But 
if the court were to sit for several days, 
upon this debate, and it should be found 
proper to read particular documents on 
one side of the question, it was but rea- 
sonable and fair that other documents 
should be read on the other side. There 
could be no objection to the course pro- 
posed by the hon. chairman, if the pro- 
ceedings of the court were to be conduct- 
ed with any thing like candour and fair 
dealing. 

Mr. Hume submitted wliether it was 
proper for the hon. gentleman to read 
parts of documents without reading the 
whole. The hon. chairman seemed dis- 
posed to give only the report of tlie col- 
lege council of December 1815. He (Mr. 
H.j wanted to liave all the documents laid 
before the court, with a view to enable 
them to judge what the directors were 
about. He must protest against garbling 
s»d reading only such parts of the papers 
as suited the purpose of the directors, ff 
the whole were read, he could have no 
objection to the admission of any docu- 
ments. 

The Chairman stud, he wished to have 
the documents read, merely with a view 
of shewing wliat were the opinions of the 
profe:*f.or3 and the court of directors on 
the latest occa.sion they had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the state of the col- 
lege. 

Mr. A'mnwird reminded the court that 
they must be on tlieir guard against re- 
reiring papers and documents which were 
entirely founded upon tlie reports of the 
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professors, they being their own histoii- 
ans and their own panegyrists. 

The Chairman said, that in point of 
courtesy, lie could read all these papers 
as a part of his speech ; and the only 
reason he called upon tlie clerk to read 
them, was, because that ptr.son could 
read them better than he could. They 
were the reports of the professors, who 
were, no doubt, interested in the cha- 
racter of the college ; but they were the 
reports of gentlemen who, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, were bound to tell 
thecourt of directors fairly and candidly 
the real state of that institution. These 
reports were not made with reference to 
the present question ; but the ordinaiy 
reports made by the professors in the 
discharge of their duty, without any view 
to the present discussion, and without 
any design of giving a false colour to the 
transactions of the college. The first 
paper he should propose to be read was 
the report of the college council of the 
18th December, 1815. 

Mr. Hume said he believed that paper 
w.is not before the court, and if it were 
read he had a right to call for any other 
document in possession of the directors, 
upon this subject. 

'rhe Chairman replied, that all the 
papers he proposed to read were before 
the court. 

Tile reports of the 1 8th December, 
1815, and SOtli May, 1816, were put in 
and read as follow : — 

“ Report of the College Council, Mh 
December, 1815. 

" That the council would have been 
better justified in presenting a most fa- 
voorable report if the term had closed in 
November, there having been no childisli 
disorder, the foreninner of more serious 
disturbances, during the preceding lerm, 
and no complaints from the neighbour- 
hood of irregularities— that the study of 
the authorities to administer discipline 
without causing irritation had not been 
unsuccessful — and the severe examples 
which the conncil had been compelled to 
make, excited no rebellious motion in 
the body of the students ; for since that 
period the college had remained in a stale 
of perfect subordination. 

“ That nothing, perhaps, could ])roTe 
more fully the capacities of the institution 
for producing essential good than the 
creditable progress which its literature 
continued to make in spite of all difficul- 
ties, interrnptions and disturbances — 
the present term exhibiting specimens of 
literary excellence, if not perhaps of the 
first order, yet in an high degree respec- 
table and praiseworthy — and in the orien- 
M department the exertions were m'oie 
than usually satisfactory, &c. &c. &c. 
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“ The Chairman ’. 1 speech commenced 
by congratulating the students on the 
eminent proficiency which a certain por- 
tion of them had happily attained in 
different In anches of literature, European 
and Oriental— remarked upon the excel- 
lence of an Euclish essay which had been 
just read, huth as to its matter and 
composition ; lie addressed the students 
who had obtained honorary distinctions 
after the following manner. ‘ Yon,’ 
said he, ‘ experience now the benefits 
of application ; and the salutary conse- 
quences of having submitted to disci- 
pline — you have entered upon the path 
that leads to success, it is now open 
to you — you are only to persevere in 
the course yon have commenced here, 
and when you arrive on the Indian 
-scene, a more splendid and important 
caret! will present itself to you with 
the most favourable prognostics.’ He 
then declared, that he could not with- 
hold his approbation fram tho-te who, 
though they had not obtained hono- 
rary distinctions, had been orderly in 
their conduct, and diligent in their appli- 
cations to -study — lamented, that Oriental 
hteratuie haii'iiot been so seneraitp at- 
tended to. hut trusted that the study of it 
would become more universal in future. 
He noticed with great pleasure the con- 
duct of those who were termed seniors, 
and the happy effect of theii exertions 
and example— paid a high compliment 
to the principal and professors for their 
labours and zeal— alluded to the case of 
those mihaiipy young men who had ex- 
cluded themselves from the beuefits of 
the institution, by a conduct unworthy 
of the Britisli character, bringing dis- 
grace on themselves, and anguish on 
their families— he hoped the severe but 
necessary fate of such misguided young 
men would have a salutary influence on 
those he addressed. He concluded by 
impressively recommending those about 
to leave the institution, that they would 
progressivelv esiablish that high charac- 
ter which was preceding them to India, 
and which would lead tlieiu infallibly to 
honor and independence.” 

“ Report of College Council, 30fA 
J/aji, 1016. 

“ This report was to the following 
effect. It began by stating, that the 
council had the gratification of report- 
ing — the present term had been happily 
distinguished by a state of discipline as 
satisfactoiy as ever had been witnessed 
from the foundation of the college, the 
observance of collegiate rules and duties, 
had, on the whole, been correct and 
steady ; the conduct of the studefits in 
general, remarkable for a steady and re- 
spectful submission to authority ; though 
Asiatic Journo?.— -No. 20. 


such a favourable representation was not 
aU’^olutely witljout some exceptions, aris- 
iiiij; from those who had not derived all 
the reforniation to be wished from the 
punishment of their former misconduct 
— they commended, m a peculiar manner, 
the seniors for their excellent conduct 
and example — bearing testimony to the 
good conduct of those lately admitted, 
as more correct and manly than had been 
usual in the first period of co]legiate 
residence. 

** Injeference to literature, they stated, 
that the Asiatic languages had been sel • 
dom cultivated wdth greater zeal and 
success — lamenting that their report of 
European literature could not be perhaps 
quite so favourable as in some former 
periods — they hoped such a feeling would 
not be permanent nor prevail to such a 
degree as to defeat the wise and liberal 
views, which embraced a sound European 
education as the essential object of the 
institution ; expressing, that, although 
the general current of emulation had run 
in that directiou not unusually strong, 
yet many instances of highly creditable 
and meritorious services were to be found 
in the department of classical and mathe- 
matical literature, and that it might 
safely be affirmed there had been a gene- 
ral disposition to pursue some branch of 
knowledge or other — the instances having 
been very rare of any abandonment of 
all literary application. 

“ The Chairman terminated the day in 
commendation of the general exertions 
displayed by the college— thanking the 
principal and professors for the skilful 
and scientific discharge of their duty — 
entreating the students to a full exertion 
of their several talents, and a studious 
attention to the statutes and regulations 
—inciting tliose about to leave the insti- 
tution, by every motive of honor and 
policy to obtain the proud and conscious 
dignity of rectitude. He strongly recom- 
mended tliose who remained to consult 
their own interest, the feelings and 
anxious solicitude of their friends, and 
act up to what they themselves expected, 
and what those friends felt for them. 
He lamented that the regulations did not 
admit of a prize being awaidt d to Mr. 
BouUlerson for his great proficiency in 
Sanscrit, because he was not a Madras 
student, but held up so shining an ex- 
ample as most worthy of imitation, and 
concluded by taking an affectionate fere- 
well.” 

Mr, Jackson asked whether these pa- 
pers were laid before the court of pro- 
prietors at the last quarterly court but 
one, namely in September ? 

The Chairman said he had no diubt 
that they were upon the table of the 
court at that time. 

Vot. IV. ^ A 
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The report of tlie college council of the 
18th December 1816, was then put in and 
read as follows:— 

Siihstance of the College f'onnnl Re- 
port on the 18M December^ 1816. 

“ 'fliey lound themselves relieve*! from 
offering detailed accounts of the college 
discipline, as the monthly leports fur- 
nished regular and minute iijfoiniati*-ii. 
No case of misconduct had lately oc- 
curred, sutfiriently aegi’avated to call for 
censure affecting the term or the appoiut- 
raeut of the uffeuders — they piofessed 
that great improvements were observable, 
and the college, on the whole, exhibited a 
gratifying aspect of propriety and order- 
some little (hrBculties indeed which the 
council had to encounter had occuned 
in the latter end of the term ; but too 
partial in tlicr extent and too short in 
their duration to have ma<Ie any serious 
example iiL‘ce<5sary. They announced the 
term to have been remarkable for a praise- 
worthy spirit of industry and emulation 
in many iudiuduah and in various de- 
partments of literature. 

** The Chairman congratulated the 
East India Company, the principal, the 
professors and the oriental visitor on the 
progress and prospects of the students— 
he regretted that there should have been 
even the least irregularity observable 
respecting regular attendances at chapel 
and elsewhere, while the general good 
order and morality was so much to be 
commended. 

He conimenfcd on the great improve- 
ment in literature, and especially in the 
native languages ; and was particulail) 
dcsiious of marking his sense of .Mesars. 
Bouldersoii and Moiris’s super-eminent 
attainments in the Sanscrit ; which was 
the more eminently creditable, as, from 
tlie rules of the college, they had not a 
stimulus in expecting pii^es of distinc- 
tinction. Impiessing on those who re- 
mained as well as those who were about 
to leave the college, the incalculable ad- 
vantages of moral principles and good 
education, he concluded by committing 
them all to the countenance and protec- 
tion of a beneficent providence.” 

The Chairman then said that he was 
a little anxious that the court of proprie- 
tors should be in posse.«sion of these 
papers, because they were not made for 
the occasion j hut declaratory of the state 
Of the college at those resfieciive dates, 
almost up to the present t-'me; and he 
now j.iit It to the eood sense of the pro- 
prietor', whether, seeing as they must, 
from tlicse docuinent^, that ihing.s were 
going on a> well as they possibly could, it 
would be e.xpc(hei]t or *‘onvenient to dis- 
turb the present order of the establish- 
raenr, by calling upon the court of direc- 
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tors to institute an inquiry, under tiie 
circumstances stated in tile^e papers. The 
court of proprietors might l>e a"'Uie({ that 
the directois felt a lively iuteu‘.-t in the 
welfare of the college: and if tlicy had 
the least idea of any exi^ting miscinef or 
impropriety, it would be their boundeii 
duty, as a matter of course, to institute 
every necessary inquiry, and re(!rt's> evciy 
grievance. As a matter i>f pei'-ouai in- 
terest it was an object with some of the 
directois to take care that tiie college wa*^ 
w'ell conducted ; for many ot them had 
their friends and lelaiives there; and thif^ 
consideration, independent of the duty 
which they owed to tlie court ot pjopiie- 
tors, would make them alive to eveiy 
transaction at Hertfoid. Under all these 
circuiustauces, he hofied that gentlemen, 
would not tliiok the motion now made 
was at all nece^sary. In all events, inliis^ 
view’ of the case, he should certainly vole 
against it. 

Mr. Kimmird thought iliat as these 
were the leports of the proiessors them- 
selves, they ought to have no weight 
with the court. 

The Chairman . — These three reports- 
are certaiidy the reports of the professors- 
themselves, and 1 trust they will have 
their due weielil with the court. 

Mr. Hume denied liaving ever seen the 
papers which had been ju«i read, although 
the lion. Chairman had said iliat they were 
before the couit ut pioprietors. (t ap- 
peared to him that ilie hon Chairmaa 
must be under some mistake upon the 
subject. For certainly they were never 
sent to him (Mr. Hume), nor did he 
clearly understand that they were actually 
laid before the geneial couit ot pioprie- 
tors. He did, indeed, hold in his hand 
the rep)rt ro which he (Mr. riUuie) al- 
luded ill support of his argument ; but 
this was the first time he had heard of 
the papers now submitted to tlieiu. In- 
deed, he believed, that in the ordinary 
course of business, these papers would 
not be laid before the court until Sep- 
tember next. He was, however, happy 
to hear them read now, by way of an- 
ticipation ; because every word ot tlieni 
went to suppoit the propoaition lor in- 
quiry. From these it appeared, according 
to his understanding ot them that the 
disturbances had still been going on so 
late as November last. 

The Chairman said hat what was al- 
luded to in the leport which tlie hon. 
gentleman caught up, as evidence cf the 
continuance of disturbance, was not at all 
a serious matter. It was only something 
about sffuibs on tlie bth November. 

Mr. Hume — An inquiry will shew what 
it W’as. 

Mr. Lowndes attempted to speak ; but 
was stopped by the cry of Spoke / spoke / — 
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Ordi'r ! drier I “To speak, or not to 
'.^peak ' tluit is tlie nnc’^tion /’ — (A IniiA^ ! 
•^jerstion ' queftlion '} 

Mr. ff'eediuM rt’qiie'ted permi'<5'Ion to 
say a low wonK up(»ii tins important 
sul\iect, but beii’g iinuso'd to address a 
public a«se . bly, Ijc relied upon the iii- 
^lulgencc of the court for a considerate 
heaimy . — (Hear ! henr t) He amimmced 
tiimseil uS a warm friend of tlie Ea^t India 
Company; and, conceiving tliat the es- 
tablMimeiit at Heirford Ctdlege was 
iiiliuiaiely connected with its interests, 
he apfiroved of t!ie general j)rinciple of 
that iu>litnti<ni : luif he must confess tliat 
he entertained strong objections to its 
<lela)l''. That the institution of this 
college was right, as a matter of expe- 
<iieuc\, he would candidly admit ; for it 
was pioper, in his opinion, that the Com- 
pany should have in this covintry a semi- 
nary for European literiitiire. He, how- 
ever, lamented that it did not embrace 
more general objects, a,nd that if was not 
established upon more liberal principles. 
The intention, however, of the Kast-lndia 
Company ’n foiindinu such an iiwtitmion, 
■was highly Inmoiable and meiitorions. 
It became them, as a Company possessing 
so much poucr, to make tlie experiment 
at least of toimdmg an instittition of 
learuiiig for tlie dissemination of general 
knowledge. As a friend to the great ob- 
ject of enlightening the human mind, he 
would have given his complete and cordial 
approbation ot this institution, liad its 
plan been formed ui>on that foundation. 
Having said tliat he was'a friend to the 
establislinieiit of the college upon its 
general principle, he heartily wished that 
he could go on further and say, that he 
approved of its details. But he wasstopped 
short by that act of parliament which had 
laid restrictions upon those benefits which 
it was calculated to produce as an institu- 
tion of learning, and crippled its clforts 
for the dissemination of general know- 
ledge. It appeared to him that tliese re- 
strictions formed an insuperable bar, to 
the attainment of that good, whieli the 
college was capable of producing. It was 
not for him to inquire into the reasons 
which might have induced the East-liidia 
Company to consent to the introduction 
of a compulsory clause into the act of 
parliament, by which students were 
obliged to spend two years at the college. 
But to him, at least, it appeared that their 
consent to this restriclioii was unwise 
and inexpedient. He had rather they had 
been the real friends of the college by 
setting their faces against the introduction 
of this compulsory clause ; because if the 
institution hail really any pretensions to 
the merits claimed for it by its advocates, 
the very idea of compulsion would defeat 
its object, and make it a place the last 
that would be clio-cu by parents, as a 


matter of taste, for the education of their 
sons. Rut, then, how did the argument 
stand upon the directois’ own slievviug.^ 
They slated that their principal desire in 
establi>hing the college uas forthepur- 
po-e of maintaining the high political 
interests of the East-tiidia Company ; by 
giving til ir servants the whole of their 
European education in England, and 
keeping them under their own eye for a 
certain time. But did this prove that 
they were bound to consent to this com- 
pul>ory clause? Certainly not ; because, 
to make out that pioposifion they were 
obliged to prove that there was no other 
estahlishment, or institution of learning 
in this couutiy, that could afford so good 
an education as that at HaHeybury, This 
seemed to him to haie been a preliminary 
propi>sition, which ought necessarily to 
have been made out, before the directors 
adopted the plan of this new college. 
Unices, therefore, this point was clearly 
established, the directors failed in their 
argument. 

Another argument was, that this in- 
stitution became nece^earv’ in consequence 
of that evil which the Marquis Wellesley 
liad complained of, and wdiich was the 
inducement to that nobleman to establish 
his college at Calcutta; namely, that se- 
veral of the «.ervant8 of the Compan) w’ere 
sent out to India at too early an age, and 
before they were sufficiently grounded in 
those materia! points of education which 
were necessary to the due discharge of 
their duty, and tlie maintenance of the 
Company’s best interests. MVll then, 
admitting tlio force of this argument, and 
admitting lliat the necessity for a college 
existed, he should be glad to know what 
sufficient rea'^on could be urged for the 
introduction of this compulsmy clause 
which made it imperative upon the stu- 
dents to go to that college ? It appeared 
to him that no sufficient reason could be 
urged for so unwise a regulation. In the 
geucral view he had of the education of 
youth, it occurred to him that the college 
should depend for its recommendation 
and favour, even with this court, more 
than with the British public, on Us own 
intrinsic inerit>, in-'lead of having recourse 
to a compulsory ’Statute for success. 
It was upon this ground that he wished 
for some gieat amendment in the college, 
as the only nieati^ of silencing every ob- 
jection to its establishment; and upotf 
this general principle he wished the court 
of directors should make some inquiry 
how far it had answered the end pro- 
posed. 

There was another objection more se- 
rious than any which came under his 
notice: .serious, because it moio p.trticu- 
larly concerned the relation in which 
the 'Company stood with the juiblic and 
the British empire, it appeared to lihi*, 

2 A 2 
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that for the last three or four years, 
some serious attempts had been made to 
undermine the credit of the Company in 
the opinion of the public, and to declare 
that it was incapable of managing the 
affairs of the British empire in India. 
He more particularly alluded to the lan- 
guage of the statutes of the college by 
which the East India Company had been 
compelled to yield their own contiol over 
the power of the professors in that in- 
stitution. This concession was the more 
extraordinary, when he recollected the 
anxiety which the bon. ex-diiector (Mr. 
Grant) had manifested in preserving the 
independence and privileges of the Com- 
pany. It was surprising that that hon. 
gentleman, who had always .stood in the 
gap when the interests of the Company 
were attacked, should yield to a measure 
that aimed a deadly blow at the vital in- 
terests of this institution — an institution 
for which he Iiad always shewn a fatherly 
attention and a parental tenderness. It 
was necessary, perhaps, that he siiould 
call the recollection of the court (for some 
of them might not be aware of it), to that 
provision of the charter act of parliament 
which had reference to this college. 
That act of parliament had ordained that 
the civil servants of the Company should 
spend two years at Haileybury College. It 
ordained, likewise, that the college should 
lie governed by rules and regulations 
framed by the court of directors, wiili the 
sanction of the board of control. Then 
came the regulation upon uhich he rented 
liis Strongest objection to the details of 
this institution; because it aimed in<li- 
rectly at the power of the Company itself. 
He meant that legulation which enabled 
a majority of six professors to expel any 
number of students fur any act of insu- 
bordination, without allow iiiix them the 
])i-ivi]ege of appeal to the couit ot diiec- 
tors or the board of control ; and, a& if 
this was not enough, it followed up 
by a power to which he would not give a 
name — the power, not merely of expelling 
the students, but of rendering tliem in- 
capable of ever being admitted, under any 
circmnstances, into any department of 
the Company's service. Why, what was 
the natural -conclusion which this argu- 
ment held out ? It was this;— that the 
court of directors, who arrogated to them- 
selves the power of appointing a governor 
general for India, had not wisdom or 
eiJLTiry enough to reverse the sentence of 
SIX piofessor.s even though justice and 
hunianit} demanded that it should be re- 
versed. >uicly the court of directors 
must have heeii U'leep when they lent 
themselves to tliis concession. The de- 
duction^ to be drawn from this weakness 
\vas qmte obvious. It either argued im- 
becility or a want or \irtue . tor, could it 
be imagined that the directors of theEast- 


India Company, who controled and go- 
verned a large portion of the habitable 
globe, and claimed to themselves the wis- 
dom of providing for tlie happiness of 
millions of people, had not vigour enough 
to re.«cue a schoolboy from oppiession, 
or had not so much viitiie as six clergy- 
men, to enable tliem to superintend the 
prosperity of their own college } Thij^ 
oversight in tiie directors was the more 
extraordinaiy, when it was notorious that 
they exercised the undisputed power of 
restoiing any military servant who had 
been dismissed for imputed misconduct. 
Upon what principle, then, did they de- 
prive themselves of the power of protect- 
ing their civil servants ? By an unjust 
sentence of six clergymen, the fortune of 
a riesen'ing young man might be blasted 
for ever, and the directors had not the 
povver of rescuing him from his fate. 
Upon what principle of equity did they 
give that protection to the officers of their 
army which they withheld from their 
civil servants ? 

On this ground, therefore, he hoped 
and trusted that the court of directors 
would consider this question a little more 
maturely. He should be glad to see the 
college of Haileybury, nol only the orna- 
ment of India, but the pride of the British 
government. The directors might be 
assured that it could not be supported by 
compulsion. They must let it stand upon 
its own merits ; for upon that footing 
alone could it hope for success. He con- 
juied them, therefore, by every argu- 
ment of self-interest, to accede to the 
motion of inquiry. He voted for that 
question, because he thought it a mea.?ure 
of expediency as well as necessity. As a 
warm friend of tliegeneiul system of the 
college itself, lie thought the inquiiy ad- 
visable : and most happy should he be to 
see the college at Hertford an ornament 
to the directors, as well as an ornament 
to the British aud India service . — (Hear ! 
hear ! hear t) 

Mr, Grant said that as the hon. and 
learned gentleman, who brought forward 
this question, was about to wind up the 
debate, he (Mr. Grant) must request per- 
mission to make one or two observations, 
by way of explanation and answer to what 
had fallen from the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hume) who had opened the proceedings* 
oil that day. He did not wish to inter- 
rupt the reply of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, but he felt it to be his bounden 
duty to offer something in answer to the 
extraordinary propositions advanced in 
the course of the debate. The whole 
ar^ment of the hon. gentleman was one 
series of attacks upon the collie and upon 
the court of directors; and more par- 
ticularly upon (Mr. Grant) himself. He 
anxiously wished, therefore, for an op- 
portunity of exculpating himself, and of 
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lefuting every one of those charges, which 
the h<xi. gentleman had bi ought forward. 
If the court would indulge him with a 
hearing, it would afford him a great satis- 
faction; and lie assured them that, late 
as the hour was, he should take up very 
little of their time, although it was quite 
out of his power to do justice to his sen- 
timents in that time which could be af- 
forded him under the pressure of the 
question. If, however, the court thought 
this too great a favour to bestow upon 
him, he only implored them not to con- 
clude, because of his own silence, that 
the statements made by the hon. gcntle- 
iuan were true. But if the opportunity was 
afforded him of reply, he pledged the lit- 
tle credit which he possessed with the 
court, that he would refute every one of 
the charges brought forward by the hon. 
gentleman ; at least every one of those 
that applied personally to himself. He 
was on the judgment of the court, whe- 
ther he should go on or sit down? If 
they did not allow him to proceed, he 
only hoped they would not take the state- 
ments of the hon. gentleman for granted, 
and that they would suspend their judg- 
ment and opinion, until they had an op- 
portunity of hearing the other side. 

^ Mr. Jackson said that as the hon. ex- 
director had appealed to the candour of 
the court, whether they would hear him 
or not, it was for them to decide upon 
the appeal, According to his (Mr. J’s.! 
idea of the order of proceedings in that 
and eveiy other public assembly, It was 
quite irregular for any gentleman who 
had once deliveied his sentiments at 
length upon the subject matter in debate, 
to be allowed the privilege of a reply. 
The utmost latitude allowed to a person 
in that situation, could not extend beyond 
a mere explanation of some part of his 
speech, which had been misunderstood. 
If the privilege of reply was allowed to the 
hon. ex-director, it was impossible to say 
to what lenefh the debate might extend ; 
for certainly every other gentleman who 
had spoken upon the subject, had a right 
(o claim the same privilege. But as the 
hon. ex-director desired, as a matter of 
favour, an opportunity of expressing his 
sentiments still further; and, inasmuch 
as he (Mr. J.) had expressed a desire to 
hear every thing that could be said on the 
subject, l^fore he was called on to reply, 
he would put one proposition to the hon. 
gentleman’s candour and justice. The 
hon. gentleman knew very well, that by 
the time he had delivered his sentimeuts, 
the greater part of the court would have 
vanished ; and, therefore, he (Mr. J.) 
might as well at this moment surrender 
the question into his hands as put it at the 
hour at which the hon. gentleman would 
have done speaking : but if the hon. 
gentleman would, in that spirit of can- 


dour that sometimes characterised his 
speeches, prevail upon his learned friend 
Mr. Impey to waive the previous ques- 
tion, he (Mr. J.) would give up all oppo- 
sition to the hon. gentleman's being heard 
in reply. 

Mr. Dixon said, that if the hon. ex- 
director sought to go into the general 
argument over again, after having once 
delivered his sentiments at length, he 
must hold it to be the most unfair pro- 
ceeding in the world : because the hon. 
gentleman might take occa'^ion in the 
course of his speech to cast imputations 
upon him (Mr. D.) and upon any other 
member of the court ; and he should not 
be allowed the privilege of answering 
them. 

Mr. Jackson said, that if the hon. ex- 
director merely wished to confine liimself 
to explanatiou, he (Mr. J.) should not 
oppose his being heard. 

Air. Grant said, that in the first place, 
as to the appeal made by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, he (Mr. G.) had no 
power to control his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. linpcy) in the course he 
should follow. He had no power over 
any body to consent to any thing con- 
trary to his own inclination ; nor did he 
chuse to put himself in the situation of 
being refused a hearing ou that ground— 
with respect to the other point, namely, 
whether he meant to go into the general 
question, or confine himself merely to 
explanation, lie had only to say, that 
the charges preferred against him, per- 
sonally, by the hon. gentleman were so 
raixeil up with the general argument, 
that it was impossible for him to answer 
those charges without referring to many 
points in the general discussion. He 
felt that in claiming the privilege of this 
reply, he was open to the objections 
that had been made, which he must admit 
were perfectly reasonable : but, on the 
other hand, it was extremely hard upon 
him to sit down in patient silence under 
the very heavy charges which had been 
brought against him. He was very un- 
willing to trespass upon the court ; but 
if they indulged him with a hearing, he 
would endeavour to confine himself within 
as narrow a compass as possible. But 
as he must confess, candidly, that at all 
events he must take up a good deal ot 
the time of the court, he wished them 
to consider their own convenience i» 
granting the indulgence (a gener^ cry of 
adjourn ! adjourn /) . 

Mr. Kinnaird, as to the point of or- 
der, submitted to the court, whether it 
was fair or reasonable that the hon. cx- 
director should be allowed the privilege 
of making a second spewh without at 
least granting the same privilege to other 
persons; there were many gentlemen 
who might feci disposed to imitate ihc 
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example of the hon* ex-director ^ and 
therefore he put it to the court whether 
they would give countenance to so in- 
convenient a precedent. If the hon. gen- 
tleman had the opportunity of remarking 
upon the vspeeches which had fallen from 
the genttemwi on this side the court, 
with what justice could they be lefused 
an opportunity of re-inforcing their ar- 
guments ? He (^Mr. K.) should be very 
sorry to say or do any thing unkind : but 
he must remind the court that the 
first stone Was thrown by the hon. ex- 
director. 

Mr. Dixon moved that this debate be 
adjourned to a future day. 

i\lr. Lowndes opposed the adjourn- 
meut as extiemely unfair and iiiijubr, it 
was for the purpose merely of giving 
the hon. cx-diiector an opportunity of 
answering the arguments of his worthy 
friends on the other side of the court. 

i\lr. Jackson said, that as his hon. 
friend (Mr, Dixou) had inou’fl an ad- 
journment, he should only say a \vord 
upon that question. After three days of 
liberal inquiry, he was persuaded that 
neither the directors, the public, nor the 
court of proprietois, would think a few 
additional hours ill spent in further dis- 
cussion, provided they were afforded for 
the purpose of doing justice, and afford- 
ing satisfaction to all parties For liim- 
self, he could say, that he had a sincere 
desire to hear everything which could be 
urged upon this subject. In a case of 
this importance he should be the last 
person to moot points of or<{or ; and 
therefore, though the lion, ex-director 
had no right to offer any thing bevond e.x- 


planation to the court, he should waive 
that objection to liis being heard, in the 
spirit of that declaration which he fiist 
made, that he was willingto icccive with 
attention and respect every thme that 
could be urged by all p irtit.'. geneval 
cry of adionrn I adjourn ’.) 

Mr. Pattison upon the qwe'ition ot 
adjournment, begged to s^aya few words. 
He should not trespass upon the court 
for more than a minute. U was impos- 
sible to lesist the motion for adjourn- 
ment ; for however dangerous the prac- 
tice might be of ado])tiiig an improper 
precedent, .“still it was expedient for the 
purposes of substantial justice, that the 
hon. ex-direefor should be heard in his 
defence against the very ofTensive charges 
made by the hon. propiietor. However 
it might be inconsistent with the exact 
rules of legiilarity that the lion, ex-di- 
rector slnxihl be heard, still common 
candour and common justice demanded, 
that the bon gentleman should be heard 
in his own defence. He (Mr. P.) also 
proposed to offer himself to the atten- 
tion of the court, and if the motion of 
adjournment should be carried, he should 
reserve to himself the pleasure of speak- 
ing on another day ; and he therefore 
begged that he might not be considered 
as forfeiting his right .«o to do. He now 
only rose to speak to the question of ad- 
journment, w'hich he thougiit, in common 
candour, honesty, and fairnc.ss, ought to 
be leccivcd unanimously. 

It was then agreed, that the debate 
should be adjourned until March 4th, anc. 
the court adjoin ned accordingly. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The Hindu College is stated to be in a 
state of great forwardness, and it was 
expe^ed tbaton 2d January, the persons 
appointed would commence their instruc- 
tions. 

llie Asiatic Society met on the 9th 
December, for tlie purpose of electing 
> ice presidents and a committee of pa- 
nels for the ciisuing year. Lord Moira 
was present, and the vice presidents of 
the preceding year were re-elected with 
the addition of the Hon. Sir E. East. 
Captain Locket was elected a member of 
the committee of papers in the room of 
Dr. Hare, and Baron Dc Sacy and AIous. 
Langles, honorary members of the Socie- 
ty. ITte eminent accomplishments of 
thee gentlemen in oriental literature 


highly merited this tribute of respect. 
The following papers and curiosities were 
brought to this meeting, A statement of 
the range of the tliermomeler in Kenia- 
oon by Major Thomas. It extends from 
1st January to 23d June 1816. In the 
morning at eight A. M. the lowest is 27“ 
in January, and the highest in June 85«. 

Dr, Tytler read a paper on the exist- 
ence of a disease which he considered in- 
digenous to the i.'iland of Java, but its ra- 
vage.s are more particularly felt at Soura- 
haya. Contraiy to all medical history 
and experience hitherto known, it is re- 
presented to liave an epidemic character,, 
and is communicated not in the usual way 
but through the medium of the atmos- 
phere, from some peculiarity iu which alt 
classes of people are affected by it. For- 
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tunately the island itself produce's a cure 
for the spontaneous and dejdoiable mala- 
dy ill question. It is a species of pepper 
called b\ tli Javanese (‘ntno^ikns^ by the 
Dutch cm'iuma, and by the natives of 
India vutmb chf'ena. A drachm and 
a halt of this substance finely pow- 
dered taken in a gla^s full of water 
three tones a day is reckoned a specific, 
and effecEs a cure in the space of ten or 
fourteen days. The singular facts com- 
municated m i!ii> paper, nieiit attention, 
and the [laiticular nature of the disease 
and the general eiiicticy of the medicine 
employed, woukUoim an interesting sub- 
ject of mure rigid investigaiion. 

A draviing of the filing squirrel of 
Dindigul, had been received from Colonel 
Mackenzie 

Dr. Tyler also read an account of a 
curious ca>e of a di^ea-'cd biain, and pre- 
sented several specimens ot Javanese arms 
and impltiiients j a pieceof Tufa with the 
impression of a foot found at Java was 
presented by Major Griffiths, and speci- 
mens of ininerais and vegetables from 
Himala}ii by the President. 

We meet with a stMiteucc in a work 
published by J. V. Klaproth, at lieilm, 
in Idll, in whieh he acquaints us with 
the opinion of Klupiotli the clicmist coii- 
ceriiingtht substance employed in making 
the Ja Vee of the Chinese. 

“ The appeiidijce of afragnientof Yu 
whiclt I brouglit fiom China, con\inced 
my father that tliis celebrated stone is our 
Nephrit — Lapis Nepliiiticus, the Tartaric 
and Igurisli ija^hmn, Mongahan 
Gass, and theUussian Jaschna** 

Dr. D. White of Bombay having trans- 
mitted a pat ket containing tlie seeds of 
some scarce and valuable plants to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, the 
thanks 01 the S«»ciety were voted to him 
at a gener.d meeting on the 10th of June. 

We are able to publish a few further 
particulars of tiie very fine liarlmm hdely 
discoveied by Mr. Kelly, in the Henrietta 
packet, on the east side of the South Cape 
of Van Diemen’s Land. Its entiance is 
about five miles ; its southern extremity, 
called its South Head, lying in lat. 43“^ 
30’ S. It runs into the country about 
«0 miles, and is calculated to afford a 
safe shelter to vessels in bad weather. 

The Governor of New South Wales re- 
ceived a note from a settler in the month 
of April, l'5l6, piesenting a Swedish 
turnip weighing thuty pounds ; a speci- 
men of the favourable soil and climate of 
the colony. In England this root resists 
the most severe frosts, whilst in New 
South Wale.s it bears heat and drought 
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better than any other culinary vegetable ; 
the root>. there weigh from four to thirty 
pounds, and the tops grow from two to 
six feet high. The crop tiom which this 
root was selected as the la’gest, was re- 
maikahly fine, though sown in a most 
exposed situation. The Swedi^h turnip 
would appear worthy of a regular trial in 
India, and no doubt the Horticultural So- 
ciety at Calcutta will endeavour to intro- 
duce it to general growth. 

Professor Leslie, proceeding in his ex- 
periments, has made a fuither discovery, 
that parcln d oatmeal has a much stronger 
capacity of absorling moisture than the 
suhstauce.s he had u'^ed before. Three 
quaiders of a pound fioze nearly a quarter 
of a pound of watei, and preserved it 
nearly tw’enty hours in the form of ice. 
A quantity of the meal one foot in dia- 
meter, and little more than one inch deep, 
froze a pound and a quarter of water. In 
the former experiment the meal absorbed 
the 18tli part of its weight without losing 
more than one third of its desiccatory 
power. 

On J uly I Uh , 1 81 G , not wi thstandiag the 
seventy of the wcatner, His Excellency 
the Governor and biaff, accompanied by 
Hj." Honor tbe Lieutenant Governor, the 
Judge Advocate, and Captain Gill, the 
principal Engineer, proceeded to the South 
Head, w’here (eveiy thing being in readi- 
ness for the occasion) His Excellency was 
pleased to lay the foundation stone of a 
most useful building, intended for the se- 
veral pui poses of a Signal and Ligiit- 
house, and a Guard house and Barrack 
lor a small military detachment. The 
centre of thi.s budding, we understand, 
is to be rai.sed sixty-five feet above the 
level of the eminence on which it is 
placed, and will form a tall pyramidal 
tower ; on the top of which a light is to 
be placed for the direction of vessels ap- 
proaching the coast, which, from its ele- 
vation, will be seen at an immense dis- 
tance at sea, and be an object handsome 
to bcliold trom the town of Sidney. The 
wings (}f the building are to form the 
Guaid -house and Barrack. 

Huge blocks of excellent stone are pre- 
pared for this edifice, and afford the 
strongest assurance that it will prove a 
permauent security for all vessels that 
may approach the coast. 

To this building, which opens the pros- 
pect of a monument for future ages to 
contemplate with pride, His Excellency 
gave the name of Mac^aarie Tourer , 
and when considered with a view to the 
commercial interests and foreign intei- 
course of this Colony, it cannot fail of 
proving a most valuable and important 
acquisition. 
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J^i^scription of the Signal and Light- 
liooift, by the Architect : — 

'fhe centre of this handsome building 
is to be raised sixty -five feet above the le- 
vel of the eminence on which it is placed, 
and will form a square base or pedestal 
with a circular tower, crowned with a 
frieze, on which will be carved the four 
winds in alto relievo^ distiibuting their 
different good and evil qualities from their 
drapery, as they appear to fly round the 
tow'er, above which there will be a cor- 
nice and lanthem, with a revolving light, 
the whole forming an appropriate capital 
to the tower ; on the inside is intended to 
be a geometrical stone stair-case leading 
up to the lanthern, and two basso re- 
lievos will be on the pedestal. The wings 
of the building are to foim the guard- 
house and barrack.— Gazette. 

An animal hitherto unknown here to 
the European colonist, accompanied by 
two of its young, was fouud a fortnight 
ago at Cox’s River, in the new discovered 
counii')-. From its general conformation 
it may be pronounced a species of the 
Jerboa tribe. Its resemblance is about 
midway between that of the rabbit and 
the rat, the ears short and erect, like 
those of the former, the head longer, like 
that of the latter, as is also the tail, 
which is very long, but terminating with 
a thick fur; the weight of the animal to 
all appearance not exceeding eight or nine 
ounces. It would appear to be more 
minutely classed in the following quo- 
tation from one of M. Dc Iluffon’s an- 
notators The tori, .something be- 
tween a rat and a rabbit, and supposed 
by Mr. Buffon to be the same with the 
Aperia of Brazil, was the largest vivi- 
parous quadruped found at St. Domingo 
(on its discovery by Columbus). This 
species seems never to have been very nu- 
merous, and tlie dogs and cats of the Spa- 
niards are said long ago to have extir- 
pated it, as well as some other tribes of a 
smaller size. These, however, together . 
with a pretty large lizard, called Ivaua or 
Iguana, constituted the principal part of 
the animal food which the island ^ord- 
Sydney Gazette. 

A cuHoitt phenomenon recently ex- 
hibited itself on board a vessel now in 
the Cove, to a party while at supper. On 
the opening of a rock oyster, the shells of 
which were forced asunder with much 
difficulty, a small fish of two inches 
length, which had been curled up in the 
place which the native inhabitant of the 
•hell had before occupied, sprung out 
upon the table, and was preserved alive 
till yesterday. Examined in a glass of 
clear salt water, the little intruder, which 
had doubtless devoured its host, the oyster, 
had a beautifiil appearance when alive. 


Its great pliancy when in motion deter- 
mines its species to be cartilaginous, 
while the back and belly, which were or- 
namented with a series of spines linked 
together by a tiausparent silken mem- 
brane, and its fine curling tail, displayed 
the richest beauties to the admiring eye. 
The creature was itself almost entirely 
transparent when interposed between the 
eye and the sun, and the whole liody 
marked with stripes of brov\n and yellow, 
disposed in regular intervals ; nor was 
the head it.« least curious part, from its 
being surmounted with a fine crest, re- 
sembling the unindented comb of a cock. 
Many persons have seen it, and all pre- 
sume it to be a novel species . — Sydney 
Gazette, 

Two instances of the extreme virulence 
and rapidity of animal poison almost un- 
precedented in well authenticated narra- 
tive are recorded in the Sydney Gazette 
as recent information from the party at 
Bathurst plains. 

The sudden death of John Wood, a pri- 
vate of the Royal Veteran Company, on du- 
ty at that post, was owing to the bite of a 
snake, which he survived only a few mo- 
ments. The melancholy event took place 
on the 24th ultimo ; the fatal wound was 
inflicted on the foot, and the deceased, 
putting his hand upon it, had scarcely 
time to implore the blessing of God, when 
he fell upon his face, and instantly ex- 
pired. Puire.«cence ensued with unex- 
ampled velocity, and in a few hours the 
body of the deceased became entirely 
black. 

The malign effects of the snake poison 
has in two instances shewn itself more 
direful in the species found in the new- 
discovered mountain country than any 
other. We mentioned the melancholy 
circumstances of the instant death of the 
soldier at Bathurst, on his receiving the 
bite of one of them. A sheep belonging 
to Mr. Lawson was also bit ; it died im- 
mediately, and exhibited symptoms of 
putrescence in a few moments after. One 
of them was known to advance from 
beneath a rock to the center of a road as 
a man was passing, with the apparent in- 
tention of attacking him. They are said 
to be generally from five to six or seven 
feet long, are of a disagreeable dai k colour, 
and have very large heads. 

The description of a birliiig hen ^g, re- 
markable for its size, has been published 
in the Sydney Pa|^r, as being that of an un- 
common production. Its oval dimensions 
are seven inches and a half in circumfer- 
ence; its circuit in about the middle of 
the egg is five inches and a half; and its 
weight three ounces and a half aft^ it 
was boiled 
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his Royal Highnesses Speech from the 
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Causes which have led to the Present 
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Addressed to The Ridit Hon. Nicholas 
Vansiitait. ]5y Sir T. Bernard, Bait. 

12. Journal of An English Traveller, 
from 1814 to l81fi; or Memoirs and 
Anecdotes ot her Royal Highness the 
Piincess of Wales, and of her Court; 
with I.citei.s of her Royal Highness, the 
Jiarl of L]ven)oo), Mr. Whitbread, &c. 

13. Ai\ Addre65 to the Fund-holder, 
the Mechanic, and the Poor, on the 
subject of the Corn Laws. By R. Pres- 
ton, Ksq. M. P. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Tbe History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Judicial or Adawlut System, as 
established for the Administration of 
Justice under the Presidency of Bengal ; 
with an Inquiry into the Cau'ses of Liti- 
gation, and the Delay in the Tenninatior. 
of Law Suits in the Court's of Adawlut. 
One vol, Bvo. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Ai mcnia, 
and Koordistan, in the jears 1>'13 .\nd 
1814. With Remarks on the Marches of 
Alexander, and Retreat of the 'Fen Thou- 
sand, By John Macdonald Kcnneir, Cap- 
tain in the Sen iceof the Honorable East- 
India Company, Town Major of Fort St, 
George, and Political Agent at the Dur- 
bar of liis Royal Highness the Nabob of 
Carnatic. 2 vols. r\o. w ith a large Map. 

The Hi.<!tnry of tlie late War in Spain 
and Portueal. By Robert Southey, 1 .- 1 

The Selectert Beauties of British P.- - 
try, vvitii Lives of the Poets, and C'Hi. al 
Dissertaions, To which is pr^tixul, an 
Essay on English Poetry. i‘y Thi iu 
Campbell, Esq. Author "f \u. Pit,.' • 
of Hope. 4 vot? (T'-"” ' ■■ 

VoL.lV. - H- 
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CHINA. 

SUir\^RECK OF THE EMBASSY. 

The folio\x'\n% is an extract from a pri- 
vate letter. 

Batavia. — “ His Majesty’s shipAlce^te 
was vvitcked in the Stiaits ot Caspar, 
on the 18th ofFebiuary; the officer!>, 
crew, and passengers, weie all saved, 
and landed safely in Middle Island. She 
^^as Ia.st from Manilla; she struck 
about seven o’clock in the inoining and 
almost immediately went down ; they 
landed on Middle Island. 

His Excellency Lord Amherst, and 
his loKislIi(l’^ suite, arrived at Batai'ia on 
the 22(1 February in three open boats, 
and it happening that some British ves- 
sels weie then lying in the roads, ready 
for >ca, the Teruate was dispatched the 
following morning to Middle Island to 
bring away the officers and crew of his 
l^Iaje!^ty’8 ship Alceste. It is hoped that 
a considerable part of the baggage and 
property may be saved from the wreck. 

“ On the arrival of theTernate she found 
Capt. Maxwell, and about two hundred 
and twenty-five people surrounded by se- 
ven or eight hundred Malays e.xpecting 
an attack every moment— they ail left 
the wreck and went to Batavia in theTer- 
nate — the of London is taken up 

at £1‘S per ton to take home the embas- 
sy and ship’s Company, and were to sail 
about the ilth April. During the first 
days of their stay on the islaiid they could 
obtain no water by digging, and were re- 
duced, when at last they succeeded, to one 
butt. His excellency, his son, and secre- 
tary ai rived at Batavia on the 23d f*eb. 
in good health. I'he Barrosa has arrived 
in satety at China. 

The Elphinstone has been accidentally 
burnt at Whampoa. She had only deli- 
vered three chop boats of cotton. Capt. 
Heaviside had not lost his arm ; he has 
t^en up the Aurora to bring home a 
cargo. The Wexford had arrived at 
Canton," 

CALCUrPA. 

Advices from the court of Delhi, 
notice tlie cciemony of the Durbar, at 
nhicli the ambassador from Pegue, 
wa.s presented to the king. A great 
many pieparatioiis had been made for 
the event. When the levee was open- 
ed, his majesty appeared seated under 
a most costly canopy of embroidered 
velvet, on the Peacock throne, with 
twenty princes, standing in submissive 
attendance before him. After the am- 
bassador had been introduced by the 


Resident, several rich pi events from 
China — some cuiious coins and medals oi 
Pegue— and a box containing portraits 
and gems, &c. were laid before the king. 
His majesty was highly gratified, and in 
return, bestowed on tlio ambassador and 
bis suite, many marks of his favour. 

Extract of’ a letter dated MutrOy Ntv. 
20, 1816.-— We have had various re- 
ports about a force mat clung towards 
Javpore. Geneial Browne has taken the 
command of ail the troops, and I think 
in mv own mind we shall march ere long 
somewhere or other — in other respects 
we have nothing new. The weather is 
getting pleasantly cold, and all invalids 
are recovering fast.” 

The Ukhbars from Holkar’s camp to 
the 31st October, mention, that the Bhace 
continued to keep herself in the Fort of 
Kunkeral, not having satisfied the de- 
mand of the army. A letter had been 
received by Holkar’s ministers, as the 
news-writer states, from the Raja of 
Nagpore; but, from the nature of its 
contents, as described in the Ukhbar, we 
can scarcely believe it to be a genuine do- 
cument. 

The Jaypore Ukhbars reacli to the / th 
November, and state that Rajah Loll 
Smgb was encamped wirthin six lOss of 
the Jaypoor army, ready for battle ; 
but that the Jaypoor troops were afraid 
of trying their strength until they obtain- 
ed a reinforcement. 

Accounts from Amritsir dated the Hlh 
October mention, that when Runjeet 
Singh was encamped at Noorpoor, his 
\'akeel had returned from Kurnaul with 
a letter and pieseius from Sir David Och- 
terlony. The Sirdar Beer Singh of Ram- 
gurrab had quarrelled with the widow of 
his late brother Jooda Singh, and had ta- 
ken possession of the Fort of Dumolah. 
The widow thereupon applied to Runjeet 
Singh, and it is expected that he will in- 
crease the differences between ttie par- 
ties, so that after they are respectively 
weakened, he may seize the whole coun- 
try. Futteh Singh had actually applied 
to Runjeet even before it has been subju- 
gated, for the management of the Ram- 
gurrah country, and has offered to pay 
lor it two lacs of rupees annually ; and to 
keep at Runject’s disposal a thousand 
horsemen. 

The Raolpundy Ukhbars to the 23d 
October mention, that Azeem Beg, Am- 
bassador from Mahomed Shah, had pro- 
ceeded to Delhi with letters for Mr. Met- 
calf. Meer Abootalub Khau charged with 
letters from Shoojah ul MuUick to Mah- 
mood SUahaud Futteh Khan, had reached 
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Raolpundy from Ludhiana, and was to 
proceed to Peshour. Cazee Amerud- 
dccn, Runjeet’s Ambassador had return- 
ed from Cabul to Peshour. Mahomed 
Azeem Khan, the Governor of Cashmere, 
was preparing for the appioacli of Run. 
,1eet and his army, and had encamped at 
Luckborry. Our latest intelligence fjom 
the camp of Ameer Khawn h dated the 
8th October. He vs as then encamped at 
Nahera, distant about seventeen coss 
from doiulapore. The Khan declared, 
that, if possible, he would avoid hostilL 
ties with Bapoojee Sindiah, It appears 
that letters had passed between the Khan 
and Bapoojee, and that the Raja of 
Joudpore had offered two lacs of rupees, 
if Ameer would forthwith evacuate the 
Joudpore territories: but, while this 
negotiation was carried on, it seems that 
Bapojee was determined to give battle to 
the Khan, as soon as a supply of ammu- 
nition should arrive from Ajmere. 

The Delhi Ukhbars state, that Holkar 
had discharged all his Hindustani sol- 
diers, and that he had sent a peremptory 
demand to the Kotah Raja to deliver up 
Tatiah Alernker, who had taken refuge 
in his territones. 

It is said a letter fiom an officer 
of the Nagpore Subsidiary Foice, dated 
Srinuger the 28th November, men- 
tions that l.etoo, the principal leader 
of tlie Pindaiis, was advancing with 
fifteen thousand men, with the detciiuU 
nation of carrying a< much ravage and 
destruction as possible into the Raja's 
country, and that lu liad been encourage<l 
by many of his followers, who had been 
dismissed from the Raja’s service, iii 
consequence of his connection with the 
British Government. It is also stated, 
that the climate was becoming very unfa- 
vourable for field operations. 

Shah Shuja the ex-king of Cabul still 
remains at Loodhiana with his family. 
Ill his application to the British govern- 
ment for protection, it was meutioued as 
a precedent that England had recently af- 
foided an asylum to the sovereign of 
France, and had protected him against 
the power of an usurper ; they j-olicited 
similar refuge under a similar misfortuue, 
and it was granted with every mark of 
hospitality and respect. 

A report was cunrent at Calcutta In 
December last, that the Pindaiis liad 
again crossed the Nerbuda and entered 
Barai-. 

A letter had been received from Ber- 
hampore, mentioning, that the Pei&hwa's 
army and four battalions of British troops 
had arrived at Aurungabad ; and that an 
attack had been made hy the British on a 
body of Pindaiis, near Bhutroolej, in 
which one hundred and fifty were killed, 
and an hundred horses taken. 

■OiH- advices from Ardooy Malay arc 


dated the Ist ultimo. Two 
had arrived at Herat with letteis liom 
Pihice Hadjee Feerozud Decn, acquaint- 
ing the king, that the annv of Calhav 
Khawn had withdrawn from H^rat. 

Letteis from the Upper Provinces nc 
qiiiint u** with the seizure of all thed.^- 
serteis, who lately absconded from the 
European corps at Meerut, with intenGou 
of entering into the service of the Raja 
of Kot Kaugrah and other native powers. 
Tliey were caught in the rcai of Nahn, 
in consequence of the active exertions of 
Lieutenant Ross, commanding the Sii- 
nioun Battalion. They have since been 
conveyed back to Meerut, where they ate 
now undergoing their trials. 

HU Majesty Shah Ukbur went in pil- 
grimage to theshi'ineof Shah Murdaii a 
few days since. On this solemn occa- 
sion, the procession was swelled by the 
presence of the principal grandees of tlie 
Imperial Court, and as it passed the gates 
of the fort, saluted by a discharge of ar- 
tillery from the butteries. There is no 
iinportaul news from Jaypoor. The Ra- 
ja of that .«5tate, ever revolving the 
means of averting fiom his country the 
load of misery by which it is now over- 
whelmed, has issued letters summoning 
all his pow’erful vassals to the capital ; 
and has given directions tor the aiigmeu- 
tatiou of the army. Both of these in- 
junctions have, from the total want of 
treasure, failed in the execution. Mah- 
lah Khan is .'‘till before Khoosbalghur, 
aud threatens to prolong the siege till the 
middle of the hot season. The Com- 
mandant of that fort has recently been 
joined by a large reinforcement under 
Misr Sheo Nurayau and Suroop Nurayan. 
Constant caunouades and partial skir- 
mishesoccui. Mahtab is geneially, from a 
want of cavalry, worsted in the latwr. 
Baja Buhadoor has pillaged a district in 
dayjmor more than ten miles in length. 
Meer Khan yet keeps on the mask of 
friendship towards Joudpore; but mat- 
ters there appear to be coming to a crisis, 
as his vakeel has left the city ; and Ra- 
ja M.iun Singh again threatens a junction 
with Bapoo Jee Sindheea. The Indor 
papers say, tliat a large body of Pind?ris 
had recently appeared in the vicinity of 
Poonah, and carried off two hundred 
horses from the Pesliwa’s stables. Our 
latest accounts leave Runjeet Singh at 
Nadown, deeply engaged iu squeezing 
treasure from his weaker neighbours. An 
envoy from the grand vizier of Cabool has 
reached Lahore, where he is treated with 
great distinction. — We have news from 
Cabool to the I5th of November. The 
court had left the capital in order to win- 
ter at Peshavvur, and was last encamped 
at a village named Seeah Sung. Advices 
fiom Hiral intimated that Hajee Feeioz 
Ooddeen, Governor of that cit}, inged by 
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the entreaties of the inhabitants of Khu- 
rasan, who are weary of the tyranny of 
their Persian inasteis, has sent his son. 
Prince iMuluk Ka‘*iin, with an army to 
Mnslmd. The foit of Kurkii has been 
belcagncroil by a son of Prince Kaiiuan, 
Governor of Candahar. Envo)s fioni 
Sindh, MorUaii, and Leinh had been pje- 
sented ai court, and graciously receive.!. 
King iMahinood has written letteis to 
Slier Mooliummud Khan, Governor to 
Leiuh, and to Ubd-nos-Sunmd Khan, of 
Daeriii Deen Punhh, requiiing them on 
pain of the loya! dbjdea-iiu', to de.. l 
from the hostilities iti whirli thev hti..- 
been latviy enga-ctl. — Sooiten Moohu-n 
innd Kh'iu, hiotner ot Vai AloohninmtiJ 
Kliaii, Goieniur of Peshawnr, lem.iiu; 
at the head ot atfaus in Cahool uMiii-it ti* 
absence of his rvJaje^ly tiohi ti.c vj«i oi 
Govcininent. We have no intclh^ ‘j... 
from Mooltan. 

Calcutta Gorf-ytiment (iuz<‘tt>\ ,1nnu- 
anj 9, 1817.— 'Hie cainpaimi of Uunjeet 
Sing to the Noorporc hilLs ha.s closed, and 
notliing ha.s been done, as expected, 
against Caslimir. This wailike chief 
returned to Ainrutsir, on the 13th ultimo, 
after having, with an iron hand, oppressed 
and pillaged almost every Pergunnah situ- 
ated between Kote Kangnrah and that 
city, for the purpose of realizing his de- 
mands of revenue. He and hU army left 
Chumba on the dth of December, and 
having marcherl seveiiteen koss over a 
rugged and .stony path, reached Hurwal 
in the evening. He dispatched a strong 
detachment of tionps in advance to take 
jiosscssion of the folt‘^ of iMunipore and 
I^Iaiiiigudda within the di>frict of Uam- 
gudda. OiK; toit had the temerity to fire 
upon the Raj.a'> tioojis, Imt it was .soon 
silenced, ami Ucer Sing, tlie proprietor 
of it, escaped. Uunject Sing imnioiliate- 
ly called togeiiier all tlie Zemindars and 
chief person ,, and promi>-ed them hi> 
protection ! Leaving garrisons in all the 
forts, he prcseciited his march, and .suc- 
cessively pa.>ed Hnrecaiia, Uusooha and 
Goondw^l. Tlie Killadar of Dusoolia 
abandoned the fort during the night, and 
it fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
Ne^vs readied head-quarters, that Altim- 
pore and Maungndda had also fallen. 
Immense quantities of grain, amraunition 
and spede, were found in tlie fort of 
Mecaui’c. Tlu' iuliabitant.-s of Ramgudda 
tied with all tin* property they could carry 
off on the ip[»ro,’.ch of tlie army. A great 
nnniher of iior.se.>, camels, and guus, fell 
iP'o ’ e h.iii.N ot the victors. Runjeet 
Shc u, iicvcithdcs.-, grievously disap- 
poiuic i uf Mic me.i^i eaess and iinproduc- 
iivenc'S cl fhe tnuniph, the property 
seized beiii'i of iirr:(* roiuparativc value 
He again all the Chiefs ami 

Cljowdne, iiinde tin ni small present^ 
■lud iccommeiuitxl thein to coiitmiie quiet^ 


and satisfied on their estates. Beer Sing 
and DewaSing, of RainguiUla, fugitives, 
and expelled from their lands, aie lepre- 
sented to be in crieat di5fie'<. Rnnjcet 
.Sing loft the great hodv of hi' arinv with- 
in one stage of Amiul'ir, pi. K cediiig thi- 
ther attended by only a d of about 
thirty suwai.s. TIio rkliha. ^rate that 
he tiaveilcd the Inst ‘‘Cven niilts in a 
bueay. 

From Dhoniprre we learn that Rana 
Keeiut.Siinh of (t;.liud, had become de- 
riit/ • iM hi'* inteliccts in consequence of 
cit 'lu. tell d..-afli .'t a favorite son. An 
.tif'.i i*i the I'kiibiix? Of a sabsequcnt 
d.Xt* iiu+ices In'! death, ami if i** stateit 
that a pci. 'Oil in aull.oiltj lual piuveeded 
fioiii uiii pio.jiice.^ to Gohnd, toanange. 
e'-ci; tiling iC'jux ting the family of the 
dx**.ja>cd on an c piitahle fooiiuc. 

'i'lic Baeh^Ior’> .•.'jtond Bail on Thiu,?- 
ihiv cviiiin:, las'- v.n^ brilli.inily attendi d *, 
and tile dancing .uni [uninenaiie exhibited 
tlie <h>play of Calcnita beauty ami 
fashion. Tlie ananKcnieuf.s v.cu* admi- 
rable and tlie supper excellent. — />cc. 9. 

The officers attached to theStaif of tlic 
Nagporo force , who were at this presi - 
deucy, set off by Dawk on the 19th iiist. 
It is said that the force is ready to take 
the fiehl. 

On Saturday Doc. 7th, tlu Medical 
friends of Dr. Slioojbred cave an elegant 
dinner .at the town hall, on tlu* occasion 
of hl^ approacliin? departui e for Enehand. 
Upwards ot sixty tientlenicn sat down to 
dinner; and wlien the cloth was removed. 
Dr. William Russell who presided, intro- 
duced flic health of their worthy guest, in 
a very teeiing and alfcetionate n aimer; 
and intimated, tli.it by liie lelirement of 
Dr. Shofilbred the .settlement was about 
to su.stain a Io.*!S almost irreparable — that 
his great professional abilities and ex- 
tensiv'e practice, had elevated him in the 
opinion of his professional brethren ; and 
that no man in bis line ha4 received or 
deserved a greater share of the public 
confidence— that the institution which 
had been so long under his charge, abun- 
dantly evinced the good effects of his skill 
and of his benevolence ; and that lie 
would carry with him to his native land, 
the good wi.shes and blessings of thou- 
sands who had benefited by his talents 
and who by him had been relieved from 
their sufferings. Dr. liiussell concluded 
Ills excellent ami appropriate address, of 
which we offer tins verv imperfect out- 
line, by piopo.sing the'health of Dr. 
phoolbreil, accompanied by the wish tiiat 
lie might long enjoy health, happines.^ and 
prosjieritj in his native country. I’hc 
toast was received with enthusiasm by 
every person present j and when the ac- 
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clain.uiou liad a little sulisiilod, l>i . Shool- 
bred cxpre'^'i'd his sense of the kindness 
of Ids in laim:n«agc which denoted 

the real feelill!^^ of his heait; and the 
manner in which the liihnie of respect 
shown to him, was received and aeknow- 
ledgrcd, CAhiidtod a jdeasim; iiistaiifc of 
genuine sincerity on the one hand, and 
of maniy inatitude on the other. !Many 
other to I'T'. were aftorwurds uiven, in- 
dudiU'Z the Piince Re!»ent, the C leea and 
Royal ra-nilj, and llie Duke r.f Wtdlir.:;- 
ton, re-'peciiiel) jncceded by ob'>er\ atious 
from rlie chair ; and as the day jiistifieil 
a more than ordinary notice of the Karl ot 
Moira, the Presitlent t< mk occH''ion to allude 
to it, in proposing liis Lordshiphs hcaltli, 
which was leceive*! with particular satis- 
faction. The evening passed as might be 
expected in hilarity and conviviality, and 
Dr. Slioolbrel unquestionably received 
every demonstration of esteem and re- 
spect, which his medical friends and their 
guests could manifest for his private or 
professional character. 

Upwards of seven hundred guineas 
have already been rciuittotl to Ireland 
from Calcutta for tlie sup|>ort of the Bel- 
fast institution, Tne subscription» from 
persons I csiding under the Presidency of 
Fort William already amount to tliirieen 
hundred guineas. 

On Wednesday Dec. 4, ilie Go\einor 
General held a Durbar at the Government 
House, which was attended by the Vakeels 
of the native courts, and the principal 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its vicinity. 

The Portuguese ship the iMar<iuis of 
Anjega has imported treasure to the 
amount of twelve hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Calcutta Times, I^ec, 31, 1816. — ^VVe 
have republished below from the Cal- 
cutta Gazette a paragraph respecting Capt. 
Weathrall. We understand that on the 
piece of plate which is to be offered to 
him, the following inscription is intend- 
ed to be engraved. 

“ Presented to Capt. M. T. Weathrall 
by the Merchants of Calcutta, in testimo- 
ny of their sense of his meritorious and 
very eminent exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity, in having whilst in command of 
the ship Prince Blucher, rendered every 
practicable aid in saving the lives of a ma- 
jority of a detachment of H. M. 78th re- 
giment, who were wrecked on board the 
Frances Charlotte, on the Island of Pre- 
pans, on the night of the 5th Nov. 1816.” 

We understand that the Supreme Go- 
veinmeiit, impressed with a just sense of 
Capt. Weathrall’s signal bumaoity in res- 
cuing the persons shipwrecked on the Pre- 
paris, have resolved on presenting five 
thoasand rupees to that gemleman. It is. 


we also believe, the intention of tiie vari- 
ous Insurance Societies of this city to offer 
to Captain WcathraU’s acceptance a piece 
of Plate, with an address testifying their 
admiration of his very generous conduct 
on this distressing occasion. 

Supreuic Court, Jan. 9M, 1817, 
K {'tract front the Charge of Lord Chief 
Justice EiiH. 

3’he next crime, to which I think it 
right to call your particular attention, is 
one, I am ashamed to say, of the most 
common occurrence before the court, 
though in its nature ami con'^equences 
most flagitious and destructive to the well 
being of .‘'Otiety; I mean the crime of 
perjury. There are two charges of this 
kind in the calendar : and without preju- 
dicing either, having no information be- 
fore me of the facts, 1 cannot but lament 
the grievous duty of those who adminis- 
ter the justice of the country to bear wit- 
ness, that there is scarcely a cause brought 
Into court, which would not furnish 
grounds for one or more indictments for 
this offence. Tlie frequency of it is no 
doubt mainly attributable to the want of 
religious and moral education amongst 
the people, for which they themselves as 
they feel that want, and are the principal 
sufferers by it, must be the foremost to 
supply the remedy, by liberal institutions 
for tlie purpose, But there is a seconda- 
ry cause which has contributed not a lit- 
tle towards the frequency of the offence; 
! mean the disinclination which in former 
times prevailed very generally, and still 
operates, though iu a less, and I am hap- 
py to observe in a declining degree, 
amongst reputable natives, to appear as 
witnesses iu a court of justice \ and which 
has led them too much to depend upon 
the testimony of inferior and dependant 
persons; as if the giving of lesliraony 
to the truth of facts before God, and in 
the face of their country, for the benefit 
of the injured, and the advancement of 
justice, truth, and good faith, amongst 
men, were a mean function, unworthy of 
a man of rank, re'^pect.ibiliiy, or good 
sense, and fit only for subordinate ones ; 
an idea more prejudicial, and unworthy of 
a man either of rank, respectability, or 
good sense, cannot be stated. The Wit- 
nesses who offer their testimouyin a court 
of justice, take a share, as it were, in the 
dispensation of that awful power which 
is given to us, to protect the lives, the 
liberties, the characters, and the proper- 
ties of our fellow subjects, and to punish 
and redress all trangressions against them. 
This consideration alone ought to elevate 
the character and feeling of every honest 
witness in bis own estimation, and in 
that of his fellow subjects, that the law, 
of his country have given him the power, 
and impoMd upon him the honorable 
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duty of bsaiing witness to the truth in 
these high and momentous matters. The 
witness is not the servant of the party by 
whom he is called, but the seivant of 
God aiid of justice, in the face of his 
couutr) ineu he solemnly calls for the bles- 
sing of the Almighty upon him, as he 
shall lighieously declare the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
upon the issue to be tried between party 
and party. It is impossible to affix a 
higher ^.lnction to the just pei-formance of 
any duty : and the sanction is well wor- 
thy of the occasion, when the nature and 
extensive effects of the power and duty 
exercised by the individual witness at the 
time is duly considered. The witness, 
tbcf'hbre, wlio previously gives false evi- 
dence in any particular, or deposes to a 
fact of which f»e is ignorant, whether it 
be true or not, dishonors himself in the 
highest degree ; injures his own relations, 
friends, and countrymen, by rendering 
insecure, as far as his example goes, their 
lives, liberties, character, and property, 
and rejects the blessing of God upon his 
future life. I have said thus much upon 
tlie general nature of this offence, in or- 
der, as far as I am able, to dispel the gross 
and fata! ignorance which prevails upon 
it among the people, numbers of w'bom 
are always to be found ready to sell their 
conscience to tb.ose who will pay them 
for it, or in whose service they are en- 
gaged ; by which vile traffic, both tlie 
giver and the taker are debased and pol- 
luted; and both are equally subjected to 
the same severe and infamous punishment 
of the law. If indeed there be any differ- 
ence in the degree of offence between the 
perjurer and the suborner of perjun', the 
latter may justly be considered as the 
more infamous criminal, for he is not 
only guiity of evciy false word uttered by 
the otlier at his instigation, but has the 
additional guilt of having seduced him to 
his condemnation. 


Extract of a Letter, dated Camp at 
Kame, 27 tk of December, 1816, /rom 
Major Lushington, commanding the 
4M Regt, Native Cavalry. 

Having received intelligence at ten 
o’clock p. m. on the night of the 25th, 
that the Pindaris had made their appear- 
ance at Sogauni early on tliat day, I put 
the regiment in motion at Peepulwarree 
towaidsthat place at one o’clock on the 
morning of the 26th. Three miles from 
Peepulwarree one of the Galloper guns 
upset, and the axletree broke. I left it 
behind, taking along with me the Limber, 
and leaving four trcH)pers to see it convey- 
ed to Peepulwarree by the villagers. At 
Rajoory, after descending a stony pass, 
one of the wheels of the remaining Gal- 
loper gun fell to piece?.— I left it at Ra- 


joory with two troopers, and desired the 
head man of the place to get it conveyed 
within the walls of the fort. 

I reached Sogaum at seven o'clock, 
twenty-two miles, and learned that a 
body of Pindaris, between two and thiee 
thousand, had attacked that place, and 
been beat off on the morning of the 2otli, 
and left it about noon, taking the load to 
Kame in an easteily direction. Having 
made the requisite arrangements, I direct- 
ed the recruits, sick, led horses, heavy 
baggage and followers, to remain at So- 
gaimi, under the protection of the gun 
troop, and rear guard, consisting of one 
jemadar, one havildar, two naigues and 
forty troopers, and at half past seven 
o’clock, a. in. I proceeded on to Kame, 
twenty miles, with 350 rank and file, 
and arrived there precisely at noon. I 
was here informed the Pindaris had halt- 
ed during the night close to the place, and 
had inarched at day-light, and were sup- 
posed not to he very far distant, having 
been employed during the day, firing and 
plundering several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood.— Having already marched forty- 
three miles, I halted for three-quarters of 
an hour, to water and refresh the men 
and liorses, as well as that short time 
v'ould allow, and then proceeded in the 
same direction the Pindaris had taken. 

At Peepree, seven miles Lorn Kame, I 
learnt with mucli satisfaction, that the 
whole body of Pindaris were lialted at 
Co'vah, distant about three miles from 
Peepree, and were said to be at that mo- 
ment taking their meah I pushed on at 
a brisk pace, am) on ascending a rising 
ground, found the information literally 
correct, and tberegiment witliin one thou- 
sand yards of the enemy. 

Hie .surprise was complete, the .success 
proportionate, and though the Pindaris 
were not two minutes before they were 
on their horses, and flying in various di- 
rections, yet the ground was so favoura- 
ble to pursuit, and it was kept up by the 
pursuing divisions for ten miles, with such 
ardour, that I cannot estimate their loss 
from the several reports I have received, 
at less than seven or eight hundred killed 
and wounded, together with a great num- 
ber rendered incapable of pursuing their 
plundering excursion, by the loss of their 
horses, Battiab, the man who was at 
tliehead of the party, escaped with about 
two hundred of the best mounted, and 
went off in a southerly direction, and I 
am of opinion, that he will scarcely be 
able to re-assemble, at the utmost, more 
than four or five hundred of his late par- 
ty ; and which I learn was estimated at 
three thousand. Including the pursuit 
and return to Cowah, I estimate the dis- 
tance gone over by the regiment, from 
one in the morning to six at night, on thft 
26th, at seventy miles. 
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Though I have only one casualty to re- 
port to you, yet I feel it a most pahiful 
duty ; for in Captain Daikc the service 
has lo't a gallant ami excellent oflcer, 
and the regiment has hcen depiived of 
a brolh«*r oiilcer, highly i expected and e**- 
teetne<l. He fell shoitly ftei I oiulorcd 
the purMiit to coinnieuce, by a thiast 
troin a 'pear, nhidi piovcd almost in- 
stantly fatal. 

I marched from Cowah to this place 
this innniing, and expect that part of 
the reginieut, with the baggage, left at 
Sogaum, to rejoin me to-inorrow morn- 
ing. As after the fatigue the regiment 
has undergone, a halt is most desirable, 
especially for the horses, several of which 
have died from fatigue, I shall halt at this 
place for one or two clays, and then pro- 
ceed by easy marches, towards Aliiued- 
niiggur. 

The Calcutta papers contain the follow- 
ing eulogium on the memory ol a gallant 
officer who fell in the late war with 
Nepal. 

On Wednesday, the 2Bth of Feb. 1816. 
whilst gallantly opposing a desperate at- 
tack of the Goorkhas upon the advanced 
posts of Major General Sir David Och- 
icrlony’s army, near Muckwanpore, was 
killed, Lieut, James Bases Terrell, Adju- 
tant of the 1st hattaliou 29th, or Marine 
Regiment. 

Few incidents have excited more gene- 
ral sympathy than the fate of this pro- 
mising officer whose enterprising zeal and 
laudable anxiety to see service, had indu- 
ced him to resign the situation of Adju- 
tant of his corps at Barrackporc, and vo- 
lunteer to serve as a subaltern officer with 
its detached flank companies in the 8th 
grenadier battalion. 

He had left Calcutta by dawk, at his 
own personal expense, only on the 6th of 
last mouth, and had arrived at Bitchecota, 
at the camp of the centre brigades, on the 
16th of the same month, having posted on 
horseback across the countiy hum Diua- 
pore. 

Lieutenant Terrell first joined the 15tli 
regiment, as the -lih biigade was about 
10 advance upon the enemy’s stockades in 
the Cheeriali Ghatee Pass. When tlie 
Ifltli regiment received orders to remain 
at this pass. Lieutenant Terrell joined 
the 4th regiment; and from this corps, 
as it had been ordered to remain in pio- 
tection of the fortified depot at Etcown- 
dah, he was removed, on the 27th of 
February, into the 2d battalion 2jtlt re- 
giment. 

On the 28th, Lieutenant TerrdI com- 
manded the detachment of three compa- 
nies ordered to take possession of the 
hill in front of the loft flank of General 
Ochterlony’s array ; a jiost of infinite im- 
portance, evacuated by tho enemy in the 


morning of that day. In the course of 
the afternoon, the eneiuy made a despe- 
rate attempt to legain this position, but 
their attack, although auppoited by great 
superiority of force and by artillery, was 
obstinately and most ably resisted, until 
the trallaiit vouug leader fell. He bad ex- 
po-^cd bim^clf in a great degree, during 
the action, and his body was afterwards 
found covered svith sabre wounds. 

Tims fell, at the early age of twenty- 
three years, one of the iiiu^t promi>iug 
officers of this army. As a soldier, none 
could surpass him in zeal or gallantry. 
As an officer, he was devoted to his pro- 
fession ; and in hi^ situation of Adjutant 
of a native corps, he was as much dis- 
tinguished for energy, vigilance and tem- 
per, as for a tlioiough knowledge of the 
duties ot his office and indefatigable ap- 
plication in their discharge. He was 
skilled in the Persian, Hindustani, and 
Malay languages. During his services at 
Bcncooleri, he had acquiied an intimate 
and critical knowledge of the last tongue. 
In private life Lieut. Terrel! ''a* Mii- 
versally beloved and respected ; arm the 
memory of the many valuable qualities of 
his heart, will be long cherished with i-- 
gret by those who were blessed with h's 
friendship. How much he was prized by 
his own regiment, the following orders 
issued by the commanding officer, will 
best evince 

‘ Battalion Orders^ by Colonel Loveday, 
commandmg \st battalion 20th regt. 

‘ Barrachporey March 11, 1816. 

* Colonel Loveday is certain that he an- 
ticipates the general sense of the officers 
of this corps, when he requests them to 
wear a mourning crape for a period of 
three months, as a mark of their high 
respect and esteem for the character of 
the late Lieutenant and Adjutant James 
Bates Terrell, whose amiable disposition 
and manly virtues so justly endeared him 
to the hearts of his brother officers. 

‘ To those who have knowm Lieutenant 
Tetrell lone, and have had many oppor- 
tunities of appreciating his merit", his 
fall in the prime of life must e\er be a 
source of iecret ; hut they have still one 
consolation to alleviate their grief for his 
loss — he fell nobly in the discharge of his 
duty, after having, by his example on the 
Jith, excited a degree of devotion in the 
Sepoys, which tended greatly to the suc- 
ces.^ of the day. He fell, where it had 
always been his most earnest wish to die 
—in the field of battle.* 

The officers at Barrackporc have it in 
contemplation to erect a Cenotaph at that 
station, to the memory ot this excellent 
young man, ‘to perpituaio the Tcmeru- 
brance of his piote'-ionoi -jllai/ry and 
private worth ’ 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTls. 

Ml. Willuitti Robert Jennings, Head 
Assistant and Secretary to the Resident. 

Mr. Walter Nisbet, Sub-Secretary to 
the Board of Trade in t!ie Commeicial 
Department. 

Captain James Youn^, of the Honora- 
ble Company’s Artillery, to officiate as 
Secretary to Government in the Mili- 
tary Department. 

Captain Jolni Craigle, of the 24th Reir. 
N. Inf. Assistant to the Secretai*y to 
Government in the Military Department. 

Mr. John Adam, to officiate as Chief 
Secretary to the Government. 

Mr. Archibald Trotter, to officiate as 
Secretary to the Government in the Pub- 
lic Department. 

Dr. Thomas Casey, Superiiucndaut of 
the Botanic Garden. 

Dec, 27, D^17.— Mr. A. I. Colvin, As- 
sistant to the Superiatendant of Police in 
the Lower Provinces. 

Mr. W. Forrester, Registrar of the 
Zillah Court at Ciitac. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth, . Registrai* of the 
Zillah Court at Hoogly. 

Mr. R. C. Parks, Registrar of the Zillah 
Court at Rajeshahy. 

£. C. Me Naghteo, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, and B. Turner, Esq. were appoint- 
ed Sheriff and Deputy Sheriff of Calcutta, 
for lfel7. 

■MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Cornet Edward John Honywood, to 
tic Ueutenant from the 30tli Nov. 

Licutenanf W. P. Cooke, ot tlic Jd 
veg. N. 1. to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
Geucial to the 2d and 3d Divisions of the 
Field Array, 

• Captain H. E. Page, of the Invalid 
Establishment, to be Fort Adjutant at 
Monghier, fiom the 16th October last. 

The Goieriior Gcrieial in Council, is 
pleased to appoint Captain Bali of tlic 
14th r^. of N. I. to the situation of act- 
ing Fort Adjutant and Barrack lilaster at 
Agra, until Lieutenant Arnold shall be 
able to take charge of the appointment. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleaa^ to establish the following Staff 
Appointments for the Nagpore Subsidary 
Force : viz.— . 

Captain W. Henley, of the 24th reg. 
N. I. to be Assistant Adjutant General. 

Lieut. H. C. Sandys of the 14th reg, of 
N. 1. to be Deputy Assistant Quarter 
Master General, his rank as such in the 
Department to be sotttled hereafter. 

Senior Kniign James Tiiomas Kennedy 
to be Lieutenant from the 5th Nov, 1816. 

Senior Ensign George Frederick Agar, 
to be Lieutenant from the 15th Nov. 1816. 

ftir. G. E. Law, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary to the Government in the Political 
Department. 

Mr. E. S. Montague, Assistant Secre- 
tary 111 the Persian Secretary’s Office. 


Capt. Lieut. James Ferris, to be Cap- 
tain of a Company, v. ith rank, from the 
17th January, 1^1 6. 

Lieut, ’^anmel Parlby, to he Captain- 
Lieutenant, with rank, from the Ktli of 
June, 1816. 

Lieutenant Fiic-woikci Julin Buck, to 
lie Lieutenant from the >ame dace, vice 
Pail by, promo led. 

//>/.— Capt. Lieut. Alex. 
Me Leod, to he Captain of a Company ; 
Lieut. Broadtield Sissmore, to be Captain- 
Lieutenant ; Ensign Cliaik’^ Welland, to 
be Lieutenant. — In succession to Sharp, 
retired with rank from the 29tli Sept. 
1816, vice Woollett deceased. 

15/7/ Xdt. Inf. — Capt. Lieutenant. 
Hugh Davidson, to be Captain of a Com- 
pany, \icc Bettesworth, whose promotion 
has not taken effect, with tank, from the 
19th Sept. 1816, vice Biirgli, promoted. 

Lieutenant W. l^ickeisgill, to be Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant from the same date, vice 
Davi<lsou. 

Ensign Malcolm Nocolson, to be Lieu- 
tenant from the same date, vjee Pickets- 
gill. 

24//i Reg. Nat. Inf. — Capt, Edmund 
Cartwright, to be Major; Capt. Lieut. 
Thomas Dundas, to be Captain of a Com- 
pany; Lieut. Philip Brewer, to be Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant ; Ensign David Sherriff, 
to be Lieutenant. — From the 20tli Sept. 
^1816, iu .'Succession to While, promoted, 

'lijth Hes.Nut. /;?/.— -Senior Lieutenant 
and Bievet Captain W. Dunlop, to be 
Captain-Lieutenant; Ensign Philip W, 
Pcire, to be Lieutenant, — From the ist 
October, 1816. 

'J'lie followimr appointments are made 
byliis Lordship in Council: — 

IjM'iircnant-Cojonel Fetherston, of the 
liualid Establi.'jlmicnt, to command the 
l^it Bat. of Native Invalids, vice Dick, 
returned to Europe. 

Lieut. Lindesay, of the Coi-ps of Engi- 
neers, to e.xccute the alterations and im- 
provements ordered to be made to the 
Custoni House Ghaut at Calcutta. 

Lieutenant Herbert, of the Ist Bat. 8th 
Reg. N. I. to be Assistant to Capt. Hodg- 
.«!Ou employed on a Survey in the Province 
of Kamaoon, with the established al- 
lowance of Sicca Rupees 100 per mensem. 

Lieut. W. G. Walcot, of the Reg. of 
Artillery, is appointed to the Staff Situa- 
tion of Ouumissary of Stores, with the 
Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Surgeons,— ‘The Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Assistant Surgeon Lancaster, to aid in 
the performance of the medical duties of 
the Residency of F'ort Marlbro' and its 
decadencies. 

Mr, Assistant Surgeon Jameson, to be 
Senior permanent Assistant Surgeon at 
the General Hospital at tlie Presidency, 
vice Nicholaou appointed to succeed Mr. 
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^Mirgcon SlifK)lI)red, in the charge of Cal- 
vriitta Native Hospital. 

Mr. Assi'Jtant Surgeon Andrew Wood, 
to be permanent Assistant Surgeon at the 
Cieneral Hospital at the Presidency, vice 
Janaeson. 

FURLOUGHS. 

The undermentioned officers having re- 
r-pectivcly furnished the prescribed certifi- 
cates fj ojn the metlical and pay depai t- 
meats, are permitted to icturn to Europe 
♦.Ml Fiji lough. 

Capt. Lieut. Hugh L. Playfair of the 
regiment of Artillf^ry, 

Capt. Francis Dickson of the 26th regt. 
of Native Inf. 

Lieut. George Spellersy of the 7tli regi- 
ment do, 

Mr, Assistant Hough of the 17th regt. 
of Native luf. 

Mr. Assist Surgeon William Finden of 
the 4th regt. of Nat. Inf. 

Lieut. James Lindsay of the 8th regt. 
Nat. Inf. 

Lieut. C. Christie of the 4th regt. N. I. 
nt pre.sent attached to the 4th Bengal Vo- 
lunteer battalion, 

Capt, J. Clarke of the 4th regt. N. I. 
Major Keble of the 28th regt. N. 1. 
Lieut. B. Blake 24th regt. N, I. 

Lieut. E, C. Andree of the 4th regt. 
Lieut. P. M. Hay, Adjutant 1st hat. 28th 
regt. N. I. 

Mr. Surgeon James Hare, M. D. 

Lieut. E. Pearce of the 5th regt. N. I. 
Colonel Robert Haldane of the 30th 
regt. N. I. 

Lieut. Patrick Dudgeon, 10th do. 

Lieut. Wm. Lockhart, 17th do. 

Lieut. C. H. Raymond, 20th do. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon John Buuce, at- 
tached to the civil station of Cawnpore, 

Besignatiofi. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon, F. I. Gibb, hav- 
■ing produceil the prescribed certificate 
fiom the pay department, is permitted at 
iiis own request to resign the service of 
ihc Hon. Company, and to retuni to 
Europe. 

BIBTHS. 

10, Nov. At Aiiahabad, the lady of H* Gibson, 
Esq. GarrUqn 8urg. of a sun. 

‘it. At Barraclt|>ore, lady of Lieut. K. Wallace, 
27th Regt. of a daughter. 

At Dacca, the lady of E. C. Lawrence, Esq. of 
tiie Civil Service, of a von, 

«6. At AUipore, lady of Lieut. Lamb, Adj, Cal- 
cutta Militia. nf a daughter. 

Dec. 4. Mrs. M. A. Dowling, of a son. 

0. Mrs. C, Cornelius, senr, of a son, 

*j. Wife of Mr. I. C. Cavendi^, of a daughter. 
At Lucknow, lady of Lieut. Wredd. ^igson, 
iilth N. I. of a son. 

Lady of Capt. T. G. Street, country service, of 
a still born dauglitrr. 

At Digrah, ihe Widow of the Ute Lieut. Goad, 
23th N. 1. of a son. 

.0. At Garden Reach, Mrs, I. I. Fitzpatriek, uf 
a son. 
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14. At Allypore, lady of Captain I. Canning, 
Com. Prov. Batt. of Moorshedabad, of a 
ddUghter. 

15. Lady of Lieut. Cal. Shaw, H. M. 39th foot, 
of a daughter. 

50th, Mrs £. Sandford, of a daughter. 

22. Mrs. Clianett Green, of a son. 

Lately the lady ot Maior C. Sealy, of a son. 
Lately at Gazipore, the lady of C. VV. Hcriof, 
E»q. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES* 

Nov. 19. At Patna, by the Rev. Julius C«sar, 
Mr. L De Rqzario, to Miss Eleonora, eldest 
daiwliter of Mr. I. Mills. 

3o. P. S. Hewett, Esq. Cornet of H. M. stli or 
Royal Irish Dragoons, to Miss Sarah Bu^h. 

Dec. £. Mr. F. E, B. Forbts, to Miss M. A. 
White. 

9. Mr. R. Eaton, Conductor of Ordnance, to 
M iss M. Kempson. 

Mr. C. Winter, to Mrs. Crosthwaite. 

Mr. I, Lleweljn, Church and Vestry Clerk, to 
Miss A. Siiepperd. 

Mr. I. Saunders, Junr. to Mrs. M. A. Arson. 

Mr. T. G. GnnteT, to Miss Sarah Hooper. 

10 Lieut. I. Paterson, 18th N. I, to Miss 
1 ouisa Dawes. 

F. Bowyear, late of H. M. ssd foot, to Mrs. 
('harlotte Garside, widow. 

16. R. Blade, Junr, Esq. to Miss M. Goodall. 
21. H. W. Beddy, Quarter-master Serj. 2d divis. 

held art.lieiy, to Mrs. A. Hughes, 

24 W. .Siewait Esq. of Tirhoot, to Mils Eliz, 
Hunter. 

DEATHS. 

Nuv. 10. At Allahabad, the infant son of H. 
Gibson, Esq. 

l^. At Patna, Mr. I. H. Martin, late an exa- 
miner in the Buai.i of Revenue. 

At Allahabad. Mr. 1. Boyd. Conductor of Ord* 
nance, leaving a widow and six children, 

Mr. I. Roberts, of the Adj -Gen. office. 

18. AtCdwnpore, Mr. S.G. Benjarinu. 

19. Sun of Lieut, and Adj. Mackenzie, H.M. 
66th Regt. fool. 

4|i. AtCawnpore, Major E. Coote, H. M. Hih 
Regt. 

24. Mr, G. H. Meyer, Assist, in Secret Polit, 
and Foreieu department. 

27. Mr. J . Morns. 

28. At Cawnpore, Lieut. I. R. Shawe, H. Af. 
24th Liglit Dragoons. 

29« Mrs. M. A. D’Souza, 

At Pertaubgurii, Capt, and Quarter-master, I; 

Rainey, 7th Native Cavalry. 

SO. At Benarca, Emma Althea, infant daughter 
of Mqj. L.B. Morns, 9d,Regt« N. 1. 

Dec. 1. Mrs. C. Grant. 

6. Infant daughter of Mr. 6. Gill* 

8. AtMirzapore, Margaret Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. Blake, isth N. I, 

24. Mr. T. Stewart, merchant. 

2j, Mr. £. Hyland, Head Master of the lower 
orptiau scliool. 

27. Mr. T. Peter, butclicr, aged 05 \c.irs. 
.lohanr.es Sarkies, Esq. 

Mrs. D. Reeves. 

Lately at Cawnpore, Lieut, K.C. Wr, gan, H. M, 
66(h Regt. 

At Mirzanorc in Oct. last, Capt. C. W. Burton, 

8th N. I. 

.Ian. ‘29. Wm, Myers, Esij. ni irli and justly la- 
mented by his numerous n iitivs al!& fnenas. 


^MADRAS. 

The follotcing is nti e.Ttract from a letter 
dated NagporCy loth Sept. 1816. 

The mousooD has been here uncom- 
monly violent, anti the quantity of ja,ii 
which has hitherto falleu h nearly flcmole 
that of many former mousooiK'«. The 
camp has however been very healthy vi 1 
occasional intervals of fair wearii^r b ’ 
afforded opportumtie- biairqig i .c.v, 

VoL. IV. : L 
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ill which luagtianimous sport our party 
was successful, having shut a tine tigicss. 
An immense royal tiger, which had car- 
ried death and destruction to the very 
houses of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of his haunts for some years, escap- 
ed from the elephants, after receiving Se- 
ven shots ; this animat had killed several 
followers and wounded some sepoy s ; he 
has since returned to his usual place, and 
may he expected to afford vei-y tine sport. 
Whilst the country abounds in beasts of 
prey of every description, you will not 
meet with a single head of game in a 
day's march. Peacocks, are in abund- 
ance, and some rock pigeon. 

The country possesses every beauty pe- 
culiar to Indian s. encry. The hydro- 
phobia, made its a,jp( a.'.tnce amoncst the 
canine tribe. Several of our followers 
•were bitten, but only one fatal case has 
come to my notice. The disease is sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by some 
wolves, which bad stolen into the lines 
over-night for predatory purposes. 

Feiruarn 3fl . — ^Tlie spring races' having 
coucluded on the first of this month, a 
private match was decided between two 
first-rate winning horses, Mountaineer 
aud Favourite. The first was a four mite 
heat, aud after some desperate running 
neck and neck until they came to the 
distance post. Mountaineer made a won- 
derful effort aud won the race by about 
three lengths. 

The second race was a three mile heat 
between the same horses, carrying the 
same weight, nine stone, Tliis was 
also a beautiful heat, and Mountaineer 
having won the first race contrary to ge- 
neral expectation, excited considerable 
interest. Mountaineer again behaved 
nobly, but Favourite won the race with 
diflteulty. Both horses were rode this 
last race to the admiration of every be- 
holder. A few private matches are to be 
decided to-morrow and are expected to 
afford sport. 

On Friday last. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, paid a visit of ceremony 
to His Highness the Nabob at Chepuak 
Palace, and was received witli the accus- 
tomed ceremonies. His Highness return- 
ed the visit on the fallowing day at the 
Ameer Baug, under the usual salutes 
from the Fort Saluting Battery. 

We have now tiie pleasure to comm mi- 
cate to our readers that the body of Pin- 
daris which escaped from Ganjam about 
the 30tb of December, was intercepted 
as aitticipated, by a detachment from 
the force under Col. Adam«, on the 24tli 
of last month. A dispatch wasiceeivcj 
in town by express on Monday luglil, de- 


tailing tile particiil.il On tlic 23d ii-. 
the morning Captain Caiillield, command- 
ing a squadron of tlie .vtii Native Cavalry , 
received intelligence that the Pindaiis 
weie expected at Chaiidwar that evening 
or oil the fidlovviug day, and that they in- 
tended proceeding westward by the route 
of Chandeah, Cowreeah, Kiet’iiee, and 
Ram|)Oor. Captain C.tullield left his [lo- 
sitioii on the morning of the 24tli, pushed 
oil to Chandeah Chow'iah, and airived at 
tiiat place at elewen o’clock. He vva.. 
there iiiforineil that they bail marched by 
C'liaiidccali towaid.s Belliaiee, .ind that 
their numbers amounted to about four 
thousand. Tlie squadron was iimucdi.ite- 
ly put in motion, and on reaching the 
village of Bclhout infoimatiou was re- 
ceived of Ip.e Pindatis having passed 
through that place only tliicc hours be- 
fore. A march of tliirly miles had al- 
ready been made, and the day was la'' 
advanced, — but Captain Caullield was de- 
termined to use every effort to overtake 
them, and accordingly the cavalry set off 
at a long trot, which enabled them to come 
within sight of the enemy’s camp a quar- 
ter of an hour before sira-set. Unfortu- 
uately liowever at the moment of charg- 
ing, they discovered a deep nullah in ad- 
vance, wliiob could only be passed in sin- 
gle files. The delay occasioned by this 
untoward interruption gave tiie marau- 
ders time to mount, and though they 
Here pursued anil attacked with great 
bravery, they nevertheless continued then 
flight in regular columns, keeping well 
together, and protected in some measure 
by the darkness of the evening. The ca- 
valry followed them four miles beyond 
Cowreeah, when their piogress vvas im- 
peded by a second and more difficult nul- 
lah. The havoc made among the Pinda- 
ris vvas however considerable, four hun- 
dred of them having been killed in the at- 
tack. Had the light lasted an hour long- 
er, or had his force been greater, it is 
supposed that not a hundred men could 
have escaped. On our side one trotter 
and eight horses were wounded, and five 
horses missing. About four hundred hor • 
ses large and small belonging to the ene- 
my, fell into the hands of the cavalry , 
and plunder to the value of about file or 
si.x thousand rupees. Jackets of an offi- 
cer and two Subadars of the 22d Madra.s 
N. 1. were found among the spoils. 

In addition to this successful enter* 
prize, we have the pleasure to record ano- 
ther which was executed on the night of 
the 14th of January, to the southward of 
Coimulla, by Jlajor MacdowMl, com- 
manding a detachment of Infantry and 
the Silladar horse. Having received in- 
formation that a small party of Pindaris 
had just plundered a village near Oomtirg, 
he proceeded in that direction. The Buk- 
shee of the Silladar horse had picked up 
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two wouudeti men on his march aud sent 
them to the -Major, to whom on being 
promised a reward, they pointed out the 
.'pot where a body of a tliousaad Pindaris 
ivas at that time lialtiiig, and that a ano- 
ther body of about two thousand were 
■<ome miles in the rear. The detachment 
was immediately ordered to fall in at nine 
o’clock that night, leaving an officer and 
eighty men in charge of the camp. The 
inarch commenced at half past ten. The 
force consisted of three hundred aud twen- 
ty-five firelocks and a thousand of iheSil- 
ladar horse. At three o’clock in the 
morning they reached the Pindari en- 
campment, which was completely taken 
by surprise. The detachment observed 
such strict order aud silence during the 
wtiole of the night march, that it was 
within one yaid of them before they were 
iwvare of its approach, and a fiie of mus- 
ketry was instantly opened upon them. 
Koused from their sleep by this dreadful 
visitation, they sprung up and tied with 
the greatest precipitation, leaving all then- 
plunder behind them. The Silladar horse 
pursued them to a considerable distance 
and cut up a great number. Tweiuy«six 
bodies were found where the surprise took 
place. When day broke a strong band of 
them was discovered about a mile off, but 
they fled on the approach of the Silladar 
horse, which alter a successful pursuit of 
several miles counted oue hundred and 
tweuty-flve men killed and sixty wound- 
^•d, besides about a thousand horses, eight 
hundred of which have been taken aud 
are of the best description. 

These parties of Piudai-is appear to 
have been commanded by a chiet of the 
name of Buksoo. After these destructive 
engagements they proceeded to the north- 
ward with the greatest expeditkm. Ma- 
ny are described to be wounded, without 
arms and clotliing, ^d they only stopt 
to seize the blankets of the natives whom 
they chanced to pass iu the fields. The 
report of (he operations just detailed is 
dated Peiitsanjee, near Carraulla, the I6th 
January, and it is said that there is not 
another body of Pindaris to the south- 
ward of that place. The only loss on 
our side is stated to be two men of the 
Sfllato horse, kUled, and five wouuUe*!. 

Having giveathe above p^ticulars we 
shall now trade the track .which the Piu- 
daris had followed, to evade the troops 
which had been posted in several parts of 
the Dekan to intercept them. The party 
from Qaiijam had kept so far to the east- 
ward rtfat'they crossed the sm^ branch- 
es of the 'Nerbuda between Miinlah and 
Sohagpore, pushing ’stiU further north- 
ward to the latter plmre^ to awnd the de- 
tachments of our troo^ known tt> be on 
the south banks of the river, and twin- 
formed of the approach of the Nagpore 
subsidiary force under Colonel Adsuus. 


Belharee, from whence Captain Caulfield 
was detaclujd to Chaudeeah Cowreeah, U 
about forty miles to the N.N.K. of Gur- 
rah on the Nerbudda, so that they intend- 
ed to return to their native hills in a line 
parallel with that river and at the distance 
of about forty miles to the northward. 
But their views have been fortunately and 
gallantly frustrated. The route of the 
body of Pindaris encountered by Major 
Macdovvall however shews in a still great- 
er degree their dread of meeting with any 
military force, by the immense sweep 
of country they made to keep out of dan- 
ger. In both cases they were arrested 
and attacked, when they had nearly ac- 
complished their purpose. From the ac- 
counts given to Major Macdowall by one 
of his prisoners, it appears that the party 
to which he belonged, was the same that 
passed in front of Major Fair’s post on 
the 12th of November, and amounted 
when it left tlie Nerbuda to upwards of 
two iliousand men. They advanced by 
the route of Seony and Kamteg, leaving 
Nagpore on the right, and Chandah ou 
the left. It passed Kidelabad, Indoor, 
and Beder, and penetrateil to the Kistna, 
leaving Kalbergah on the right. Gloving 
up the left bank of the river it look the 
direction of Pundrupore, which it left to 
the westward, passing south of Carmulla 
and Toohapore, to the spot on which it 
was so bravely attacked aud i*outed by 
Major Macdowall. 

The distance traversed in this circuitous 
route from the Nerbuda to Carmulla 
cannot be less than six hundred miles, 
and from thence northward it may be 
about three hundred more to tbmr homes. 
They will return thither with little mofe 
than a skeleton of their force, and de{»iv- 
ed of the wealth which they had accumu- 
lated ill the early part of their career. 
The signal ebastisemeot which they have 
thus experienced this season will, we 
have no doubt, paralize ^eir resolution 
aud damp their courage for any future est- 
tensive depredation. 

Letters received some few days ago 
from Chunar mention that a body of Pin- 
daris had just appeared iu the neighbour- 
hood of Mirzupure. l^ubse<iuent accounts 
however shew that the report is entirely 
without foundation. 

Letters from Madras state, that appre- 
hensions were gencraliy entertained in 
the northern Ciicars, that the pindaris 
would make an effort this season to enter 
Cutak. Precautions have been taken to 
guard the places which were subjected to 
their last visitations, and the passes have 
been owupied by^strong detachments; a 
large body'of Pindaris, about the begin- 
ning of this monrh was hovering between 
Hyderabad and Jaulna, but the rumours 
on the coast state, that the Maraudcis 
intend to proceed towards Jugauuauih, 
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if tliev call elude the vigilance of our ar- 
mies and detachments. 

Mr. Hemiansoii has provisionally as- 
buinsd the charge of the governiueut of 
Traiinuebar. 

Madras. Oct.ZMk, 1816. — Tiiis is to 
give notice to the public, that a new flag 
staff light house has been erected on 
Hope Island, in Coringa Bay, and that 
the bearings, with tlie. depth of water, 
for difierent sized ships, anchoring in the 
bay, taken from two different surveys, are 
as follow ; 

1st. For ships of 5 or 600 tons, bring 
the flag staff on Hope Island, to bear 
.S. S. E. ; Jaggernaickporam two pagodas 
N. W. b. \V. well open, and the great 
hoase at Coringa, S. S. W. } W. ; the 
mouth of Coringa River bearing S. W. 
§ S. wellopen ; where you may anchor in 
four fathoms at low water, soft ground. 
For middling sized ships, the flag staff 
on Hope Island to bears. S. E. JE.; and 
the great house at Coringa S.W. by S. J S. ; 
Jaggernaickporam two pagodas N.W. 
5 W. where you may anchor in quar- 
ter less three fathoms at low water. For 
small vessels, the flag staff on Hope Is- 
land to bear S. E. b. S. ; and the great 
house at Coringa S. W. b. S. ; Jagger- 
uaickporam pagodas N. W. ; where you 
will have good anchorage in two fathoms ; 
Coringa River's mouth, bearing S. W. ^ 
S. off the nearest shore, about 2} or 3 
miles. 

2d. For the hon. Company's East India 
ships bring the flag staff on Hope Island 
to bear S. b. E. ; and Jaggernaickporam 
two pagodas wide open ; the centre of 
them N. W. b. W, large house at Coringa, 
f S. ; where you will have a quarter less 
five fathoms, at low water, soft ground. 

The flag staff in Hope Island to bear S. 
4 E. and Jaggernaickporam two pagodas, 
wide open ; the centre N. W. b. J IV. the 
large house at Coringa S. VV. J S. a littie 
southerly, and Coringa River’s mouth wide 
open, S. \V. you will have quarter less 
six fathoms, at low water. 

The flag staff on Hope Island to bear 
S. i E. and Jaggernaickporam two pago- 
das wide ; the center of them N. W. b. W. 
JW. and the large house at foringa S. 
W. J s. The River’s mouth S. W. i W. 
distance off the nearest shore 7 or 8 
miles. The breakers on the extreme end 
of the Point Guadaware bearing S. E.b. 
E. ; where you will have 6}. fathoms’ at 
low water, soft ground. 

Published by order of the Marine 
Board. 

(Signed) J. Gwatkin, 

Secretary, 

.31- Sir E. Stanley took the oaths 
as a Pujsne Judge on the Madras Bench 
under a salute of 15 guns. 


CIVIL ArP01NTMEN:r. 

Mr. I. G. Mason, Head .Issistaut ta 
the Collector of Ganjam. 

MILITABY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut. W. Marshall, 20tli N. 1. to act 
as Aid-de-camp to Major-General Kuailcv, 
Senr. Ensign, H. Newman to be Lieut. 
Lieut. Coi. H. Frasei, 25th N. I. to take 
charge of N'ellore garrison, pro temporr. 

Lieut. Fireworker Seton, posted to tlir 
Hoise .Art. 

Cornet D. Macleod, is posted to the lih 
Bait. Light Infan. 

Surgeons. — Mr. F. E. Gri stock. 

.Surg. Burton, to 8th L. Cav. 
Assist.-Surg. F. Sevestre, removed to 
1st Batt. Art. 

Jlajor Gen. Aldwell Taylor, returns' 
to Europe with high recommendations of 
faithful and approved services from tlie 
Gov. in Council. 

The furlough to Europe granted ti« 
Lieut. Col. Hamilton, is cancelled at hii 
own request. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 3, At Trichmopoly, tatty of Lieut. I. 

Malton» 98 d Regt. of a dsoghtcra 
He At the house of Gen. Bellf St. Thomas Mounts 
lady of Wm. Bell, Esq. of the Civil Service* 
of a son. 

Same place, Mrs. Cochrane, of a son. 
CARRIAGE. 

Af Yanans, Mr. F. Govan. to Miss K. Lccanoe* 
daughter of Mr, Lecanne, French Mcrcliauc. 

DEATH, 

Nov. 19. ftlrs. Louisa Eotemeyer. 


BOMBAY. 

Our letters from Bombay, mention that 
the pirates hare again become fonuidabte 
in the Retl Sea, and one account fronj 
Bussorahstates, that four vessels had been 
cut off by them, and that great outrages 
had been committed by their ships— car- 
goes to the value of eighteen lacs of ru- 
pees are said to have been captured by 
them. A Company’s cruizer has been 
dispatched by the Bombay Government, 
to put a stop to the depredations of the 
pirates, and we understand his Excellen- 
cy the Admiral intends shortly to proceed 
to Bombay for the purpose of fitting out 
an expedition to destroy the haunts and 
lurking holes of these depredators upon 
commerce. 

VICE ADMIRALTY COURT. 

Instance Side. — Case of the Emaad. 
—On Saturday the 4tb January, this 
came on upon a citation on behalf of the 
promovents to attend to see the degrep 
signed. On coming before the Judge, he 
stated that, since stating his opinion, it 
had been pointed out to him by Mr. Stavely 
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that he had over looked one expression 
in the Statute of 22 and 23 C. 2. the 
word “ Lading” being there added in the 
clause of forfeiture, and vvliich had not 
been in the Statute of 12 C, 2. and he 
stated that this would alter the effect of 
bis judgement by causing a condemnation 
of the saltpetre, that the deci*ees were 
so prepaied, but if the counsel for the 
iiupugnant (the E. I. Company) wished to 
be lieaj'd on the effect of the word lading, 
he w’as ready to hear him. 

Mr. Macklin for the impugnants con- 
tended, that the word lading only applied 
to the particular lading which was the 
cause of the forfeiture. That a larger in- 
terpretation would be manifestly unjust, 
as it would make the innocent shipper of 
other cargo suffer, and that at all events, 
it could only affect the cargo then on 
hoard. 

The Judge said, that the w’ord air* 
at the coraraencement of the claim pre- 
vented all such argument, tliat the previ- 
ous shippers of otlier cargo would have a 
better title to complain, as they put their 
goods oil hoard a ship then innocent — but 
that none of the sltippers could be sup- 
posed to lose, for they had their remedy 
over against the owncis of the ship. 

Mr, Macklin then produced the affidavit 
of a claimant of a parcel of sugurstaiing his 
belief, that his sugar, although shipped 
in Bengal, was not tlie produce of any 
British plantation. Mr. Macklin insisted 
that he should be allowed a probatory 
term to piove the fact. 

The Judge observed, that unless the 
claimants should prove all the sugar to be 
foreign, the proof as to one parcel would 
be nugatory, as any one parcel of British 
plantation sugar on board would condemn 
the whole. 

iNIr. Macklin stated his instructions to 
be, that the sugar exported from Calcutta 
is not produced in any of the British ter- 
ritories, but almost wholly in Oude and 
^vhat are called the Kaja’s districts. 

i\Ir. Stavely pointed out the invoice of 
one parcel of sugar of Messrs. Bruce, 
Fawcett and Co. called in tlie invoices 
Benares sugar, and stated, that the own- 
ers bad submitted to a decree by consent 
for condemnation of this sugar. 

In the course of the discussion, it be- 
ing suggested that the libel had not dis- 
tinctly stated the fact of those sugars be- 
ing the produce of British plantation, Mr. 
Stavely insisted that by the decisions of 
the high court of Admiralty, it appeared 
that these niceties were not expected to 
be attended to in the courts in the planta- 
tions. He relied for this point upon the 
case of the Friendship in Robertson’s re- 
port ; he admitted that as to the claims of 
rhe shippers of cargo, as they had not yet 


put in their offences, they must have 
an opportuuity of trying this part; but 
insisted that the Company were con- 
cluded, as the fact of sugar being on 
board without auy bonds having been 
given, appeared in the evidence of their 
own officer, the commander of the ship. 

The Advocate-General on the other 
side insisted that, that part w’as not in 
issue either against the Company or the 
other claimants, and therefore, that thei-e 
could be no decree against any of the parties. 

The Judge thought the libel not suffi- 
ciently precise in defining the offeuce. 
He said that the only thing he could do 
was to allow the promoveuts to amend 
their libel, which he accordingly directed^ 
and said, that as all the defences turued 
upon one point, they ought all to be join- 
ed in the whole proceedings. 

Mr. Stavely assented, and stated, tliat 
it had only been in the hope of saving ex- 
pences that one claim alone had been at 
first brought forward. 

Supreme Court, January \\th, IBIT. 
— The Honorable the Recorder in a short 
charge stated, that he was happy to ob- 
serve that there were very lew cases on 
the Calendar. There was, however, one 
of a heinous nature. The case he alluded 
to was one of murder. It appeared from 
the Coroner’s Inquest, and from the exa- 
minations taken before the Magistrates, 
that aParsoehad been violently assaulted 
by several of his own cast, and that he 
was left on the .«pot dead from the blows 
and kicks which he then received. It had 
been alledged, that he had been th^is put 
to rleatli by his own cast, to prevent dis- 
grace attachjiig to it from any public pu- 
nishment which lie might receive in con- 
sequence of a theft in which lie had been 
detected. 'ITie Recorder said, that he 
hoped that the mob committing this mur- 
der could truly plead, in extenuation of 
their conduct, that they had acted under 
such an imprc*?sion, still it was not to be 
cnduied in civilized ''ociety, that a l>od\ 
of individuals shouhl take the law into 
their own hands and execute this kind ol 
suinintiiy justice on any of their tribe. 
No one could be punished for a crime, 
but through the legnlar clianuel of the 
courts of justice, and the present offence 
vvas murder, in every one of the parties 
concerned, whether they tvere those who 
gave the blows and kicks which caused 
the death, or were aiding and abetting by 
their presence, the law considered all a.'' 
principals. The coroner’s inquest wa« 
for wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown; and it was for tlit 
grand jury to determine, whether thert 
was evidence sufficient against the part\ 
charged with the murder in the indict- 
ment of his having been present at ihr 
tirae, it was commii’ctl. 
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A new sliip nas launched from the 
Aloolna’s &loup, v^uiat on the 19th of 
Dec. she is called the Baiinerman, 1,000 
tons, and altliough completely copper 
bottomed draws in her present trim only 
11 feet, she has been little more than 
eight months in hand in a place where 
there has been nothing of the sort for 
many years past, the figure head is a very 
striking likeness of the Prince Regent, 
Byramjee Cowasjee, the part owner gave 
an elegant tiffin on this occasion to llie 
whole of the European Society, the Nawab 
beheld the grand spectacle from one of 
his gardens on the banks of the Tapee. 

A dreadful fire broke out in the native 
lines of the 9th Regiment, at nine o’clock 
on Saturday night, which from thedrj- 
iiess of the cadjans, in a few' minutes, 
destroyed half the houses of the batta- 
lion. This melancholy accident was oc- 
casioned by a woman going out and leav- 
ing a light in her house, and wc are 
concerned to state, that three children 
A\ere bumt to death, and two seapoys 
scorched so dreadfully that tlieir lives are 
despaired of \ the calamity has not ended 
here, for the fire raged so rapidly, that 
the men had not time to secure their pro- 
perty, ;iad thus the savings of many years 
past services were all consumed in the 
unfortunate coufiagratlon. 

An alarming fire broke out about 10 
o’clock on Wednesdaymorning iu Colabah 
ill the fisherman’s village close to the ar- 
tillery barracks, nearly all the huts ami 
property of the poor fishermen have been 
destroyed, and we lament to state that an 
old mmi and three or four children have 
perished in the flames. The conflagra- 
tion raged with considerable violence for 
nearly two hours, and had it not been for 
the great exertions of the fiie engine de- 
partment ami tiio-se of the artillery, the 
barracks belonging to the latter wouhl 
have been consumed. We have not been 
able to ascertain the cause of this disaster. 
marriage. 

AtSurat,by theRev.T. Carr, Ensign Lean Assist, 
in the Sarreyor’s department to Miss Eha. 
Reynolds, niece to Lieut, Gen. Reynolds, 

JAVA. 

Calcutta Gazette, Jan. 9, 1817. — By 
tlie Cyrus we have received from Batavia 
letters of the 2d November, communi- 
cating very pleasing accounts of the re- 
sult of the long pending negociations be- 
tween the Dutcli Government, and the 
late British Autliorities in Java. It will 
lie recollected, that at the time of the 
surrender of tlie island, there was at the 
various residencies and out-stations, a 
large quantity of unappropriated stores 
and colonial produce. This surplus was 
delivered up to the Dutcli agents by the 
British residents, on vacating their offices, 
upon the implied condition, that it would 


be talseu in'o account by the Commission- 
ers General at the day of final adjustment. 
Upon a leference however of the business 
to the new Government, tliey demurred 
at taking the produce upon any terras, 
and even at paying for it any ]iart of the 
sums affixed by the local appraisers. A 
long and vexatious discussion occurred, 
ill which the captious spirit and artful 
evasions of the Dutch Commissioners 
weie stoutly opposed and baffled by the 
rectitude and moderation of the English 
Authoiities. Notliiiig could shake Mr. 
Fendall’s firmness. Neither menace nor 
persuasion could induce iiiiii to come 
down one iota in what he concened to 
be the just demands of Ids nation. 
Thanks to this spirited conduct, he fully 
■succeeded in carrying every disputed 
point. All the essentials had been agreed 
upon before the dispatch of our letters; 
and oil the same day, a meeting of the 
Netherlands Council was to be held, to 
place the final seal to the ’.ic.griciations. 
As this would put the fiiiisliiiig hand to 
the busiiie.ss by which Mr. Fendall and 
his coadjutors in power had been long de- 
tained, they may be very shortly expected 
here, having nothing further to protract 
their stay on the island. Sir W. G. Keir 
proceeds, we believe, direct to Bombay, 
in order to have a permanent stat ion on 
the staff of that Presidency. 

Since the foicgoing )iaragraph was 
written, we have learnt that Goteinmcnt 
intend immediately to di.'pateh liic Honor- 
able Company’s Vadit to .la\a,for the pur- 
pose of coiueying Mr. Fendall back to this 
Ihcsidency. The Honorable Company’s 
ship Nearchus will, wc hear, also go, in 
order to take on hoaid Mr. Fendall’s suit 
and baggage. 

From the Java Government Gazette. 

' — “ The ship Perseverance, belonging to 
Messrs. Timmerman and Westerinanu at 
Batavia, left Cliiua the 10th of May for 
Batavia; when on the22dof June, lay- 
ing at anchor about eight or ten miles to 
the Southward of Ragged Point, on the 
coast of Borneo, in the Straits of Macas- 
sar, at about half-past ten o’clock p. m. 
the ship’s crew, consisting partly of Ja- 
vanese, and partly of Malays, mutinied, 
and murdered the chief officer, wlio was 
then on deck. On hearing his cries, 
the Captain and myself (the Supercargo) 
together came out from our cabin; the 
Captain called out to tlie crew, and asked 
them what was the matter } when one of 
them answered, nothing, only th^t hju 
him.self was now the captain of the ship, 
intending to murder every one of us. 
'fhe Captain hereupon told him, that if 
they did not give up their design, )xe 
would blow up the ship, and them toge- 
ther with it, whereupon they said that it 
was well. Meanwhile the Captain, the 
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second Officer, and myself, returned into 
the cabin, where w'e got up a barrel of 
gunpowder, loaded all the muskets and 
pistols we had, and in tins situation we 
were waiting for them, in case of their 
coming down. In about an hour, they 
tlirew down every thing that was loose on 
the deck, ainl broke the lanthern which 
%vas ill the cabin; we also heard them 
work with one of the guns, being loaded 
with double shot, whicli after having got 
up the hatch, they tried to point down; 
but, as we understood, they were unable 
to point it low enough fur the purpose of 
their intention, the Captain told me that 
in case of their coming down he w’ould 
blow up the quarter deck, on which the 
greatest part of the crew were standing, 
because he saw no po'Sibility of saving 
the ship, or defending their lives any 
longer. IVe then brought one barrel of 
gunpowder into the fore part before the 
cabin, and laid a train to it from the ca- 
bin ; I placed myself in one of the stein 
windows with a couple of loaded pi>iols, 
so did the Captain and the second Orticcr; 
on a sudden they came down, upon which 
I fired off one pistol, when at the same 
time I heard ahouihle noise, and almost 
without sense I found myself in the water 
near the wieck ; when coming up, 1 was 
surrounded by pieces of plank, &c. 1 
got hold of a large log of wood which 
appeared to be the boom, astern of the 
main braces. The whole after part of 
the ship being oil fire, I got along side, 
and came over by the gangway, where I 
saw the most shocking sight man ever be- 
held. — Thegieatest part of the crew, lay- 
ing within tbe flames, some without arms 
and others without legs, crying very hard. 
One of them laying close to the gangway- 
got hold of my leg on coming over, tiling 
out, to the other, who, with about eight 
nr ten men, w’as endeavouring to get the 
long-boat over the ship's side, which they 
effected, after which I saw one coming 
up to me with a criss in his hand, and 
leaping upon the foiccastle, intended to 
jump overboard ; but wlien he saw me on 
the bowsprit, he went back, and called 
out to me to leave the ship ainl follow 
him ipfo the long-boat, which I refused. 
On the bowsprit, with me was sitting a 
Chinee passenger, Alcy, who would not 
leave me ; we in the mean time saw the 
remainder of the crew leave the ship with 
the boat, others of whom being wounded, 
slung themselves overboard when the fire 
came close to them. At about one o’clock 
the flames came up from all the hatches, 
and the ship went down. When I came 
up the second time, I got hold of the 
fore yard, which was just above water, 
there I fouml tbe above mentioned Chi- 
nese again, who assisted me in getting 
over the yard, and one Javanese, who 
was wounded severely in his foot. The 


ship was now standing on the ground, be- 
ing in low water, only eight fathoms 
where she was laying, the main-top and 
mizen-top were entirely on fire as she 
was laying wind right, it blowing a fresh 
southerly wind, I had hopes to save the 
fore-top, as our only re>om'ce. I went 
aloft, and got out the top-gallant-stud- 
ding sail halyards, which 1 tastened close 
to my waist, letting it down to the Chi- 
nese in the top, wliich he continued to 
make wot, and 1 continually hauled it up, 
to quench the fire, yet 1 was obliged suc- 
cessively to retire down below, until the 
fire had got down as far as about a fa- 
thom above the cap. At day break I 
could see none of the boats from the forc- 
top-sail yard. The above-mentioned Ja- 
vanese told me that he intended to swim 
ashore, leaving us one of the studding 
sail booms. The third day after, several 
dead bodies came floating up ; fifth day, 
which was the 27th, about eleven o’clock, 
we saw to our great joy, the prows coming 
out, and afterwards a great number of 
them; one of which took us onboard, 
and brought us to Passir, where we ar- 
rived about seven o’clock P. M. I was the 
fourth day after earned to the Raja of 
that count ly, whore I found the seacimny 
Leonard Hoogerward, the carjientev Fran- 
cisco, and six Javane'-e, among whom 
was one of the principal mutineers (beinc^ 
a Joromoddie on board). As I undei- 
stood, he bad related there that the ship 
had caught fiie, without knowing how : 
when in their presence I was questioned 
about it, I said the same, because I wa*i 
apprehensive my life would be in danger, 
the Javanese being very well with the na- 
tives ou shore ; but afterwards 1 told the 
Raja the real circumstance, and request- 
ed him to secure the Javanese, which he 
told me he could not do. In tbe mean 
time Z brought it so far, that on tbe 17tb 
of July I was iDformedby the C^talnof 
the Bugees at Passft*, that 1 should be 
sent to Macassar by order of the Raja, 
with a prow beloiiging to aHadjee, which 
was to sail on the 22d of the same mouth. 
When I left Passir, I took with me the 
above mentioned seacimny, the carpenter, 
and the Chinese, and arrhed on the l4th 
of August at Macassar. 

Six or eight days befoie I left Passir, 
three of the abovementioned Javanese 
had rim away iu a prow, without knowing 
whither they went. One died since oi 
his wounds, and two still remained on 
shore on my departure. I requested tlic 
Raja to take care of them, and if possi- 
ble, try to get the other three back again, 
who I believed, bad gone no further than 
Cootce.” 


CEYLON. 

During the march of the Briu^il! i'oicl- 
upon tbe capital of Kandy, LiciPcnui.t 
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liyttietou aud a scrjeant of the 73el regi- 
lueiit hating attacked a wild elephant, 
were pursued by the gigai>tic animal ; 
aud the latter, whose name we, cannot 
learn, was unfortunately overtaken and 
torn piecemeal. Lieutenant Lyttleton 
found safety in a tree, where he was 
obliged to remain many hours closely 
watched by a dreadful adversary, whose 
sagacity exceeds that of almost any other 
animal, and whose swiftness in a woody 
country hs very far superior to that of the 
fleetest horse, as from his ponderous 
weight he overthrows those obstacles 
which the hoise is obliged to shun. 

Extract of a Letter from Trincomalee, 
dated the loth January, 1817. 

" Tlie Albion, free trader, which 
quitted Madras Roads so very recently, 
fail of p.issengers, all high in hope, is at 
this moment, going to pieces at the en- 
trance to the Bay of 'rrincomalee on the 
Beach at Foul Point. The ship appeared 
off this part of the coast on Sunday morn- 
ing; the weather was very squally with 
considerable rain. Contrary to our ex- 
pectation she kept standing off and on, 
while in communication with the shore. 
An officer of the 19th regiment and Ma- 
jor Cleaveland, of the Company’s artille- 
ry were landed, and in the evening the 
ship appeared to take her departure for 
the southward. 

“ Early on Monday morning she was 
seen at anchor off the Foul Point with her 
fore-top mast gone. It appears she was 
struck by a squall in the night which car- 
ried away that and some other smaller 
spars and thereby occasioned their an- 
choring, as they found themselves driving 
fast on shore. While at anchor the en- 
suing morning (Tuesday) the ship touched, 
when the cables were cut, and sail made 
on her. Unfortunately their situation was 
the worst possible, being surrounded by 
rocks to a very considerable distance. Tlie 
anchor was let go a second time, but the 
ship struck again so violently as to render 
prompt measures indispensible. The 
masts were therefore cut away which con- 
tributed a good deal to their safety, for it 
appears the ship was beaten by the sea 
over the rocks on to the beach, where 
they were very near the surf. 

“ Immediate assistance was afforded 
from the squadron; the Iphigenia weigh- 
ed fi mn the inner harbour, and all the 
boats went out towards the wreck which 
was distant about eight miles — Mr. Pitt 
brought inhis boat two ladies '5Irs. Shep- 
herd and Mrs. Mliite with their children) 
first, and the Albion’s boat carried Gene- 
ral Taylor, Colonel Lewis, their wdves, 
children, and most of the other passen- 
gers. Mr. Coleman and JIrs. Griffiths 
'■’IS on board all night, and serious tears 


were entertained for their safety but this 
morning all are safe. 

“ I am thus minute that you may give 
certain iiifunuation in the event of any 
unfavourable report reaching you. Gene- 
ral Taylor, Mrs. Taylor, aud children are 
with the Admiral, Colonel and Mrs. 
Lewis, with the Commissioner, Mrs. 
Shepherd, with Mr. Waring, Mrs. White, 
with Capt. Purvis, and Mrs. Griffiths, 
with Mr. Pitt. The other passengers ai c 
distiibiitcd in the houses of tlie several 
residents, as they could find accommoda- 
tion ; whicli is difficult enough, heaven 
knows. We liear this morning that some 
few trunks have been s.aved but whose wc 
do not know. The cargo must be lost, 
as well as the ship, at least such part as 
may be washed oii shote must be spoiled. 
These particulars being authentic will 
doubtless oe very satisfactory to the 
friends of the passengers, and you will of 
course be glad to com iiiunicate them. I 
write in a great hurry, aud perhaps incor- 
rectly.” 

Sl’PBEME COURT. 

The trial of the case of Witanegay 
Sarnie for the murder of Mabottowenne- 
gay Watt owe at the late Session held at 
Matura on the 4th December 1816, before 
tbe Hon. the Puisne Justice. 

'ITic case having been stated by the Ad- 
vocate Fiscal for the Crown, the first wit- 
ness called was 

OoUosoddeypy Punckey, knew Mabot- 
tovveuuegay Wattowe ; he is dead : saw 
him alive about two months and a half 
ago on a Friday, he was my husband ; he 
was going to the house at Calloa Aratchy 
Appooharay in the same village to cut 
corn : I .saw him no more. The same 
evening my brother came to another house 
in the same garden, he said he came from 
the house where he had been to reap 
corn ; he told me that my husband was 
going first to Dehnopitty Appoohamy and 
thence he would come to his own house : 
Denuopitty Appoohamy is the same with 
Don David Wickrems Aratchy and keeps 
the tavern. My husband did not come 
that night, I expected him on the morn- 
ing ; he did not return ; as soon as it was 
day-light I went to look for him ; I look- 
ed in the huts. I met one Adrian, a 
Lascoreen ; I asked him if he saw my 
husband, he said why not, he left the ta- 
vern some time before day-light, and went 
in company with IVitanegay Samie ; from 
thence 1 went to tiie tavern where I heard 
they had gambled — there I met another 
man who gave me the same information. 
I went to the tavern, and then returned to 
my house, thence to the chena, tliinking 
to find him in the hut of the chena ; not 
finding him there, I again went to the 
o’.icna ; when I was going I found a plSee 
'\ :’.li some blood and two teeth. I toot 
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the two teeth a?id told iny brother who 
accompanied me in the search, and said, 
these are my husband's teeth, and*! fell 
down and cried out. It was then about 
ten o’clock in the nioining, tlie blood was 
on the road ; I had not gone that way, 
before, i saw my husband's body that day ; 
niy brother found itj it was found iu a 
place wlieic theie was water as deep as 
iny neck ; at niy brother’s desire I went 
•tor the Police \hdhan and others, they 
came and proceeded to search for the 
body and found a track, as if some one had 
bee^i draerged, and following the track iny 
brother discorered the body; I was close 
to him, I do not knew what distance from 
where the blood and teeth were. 

Exaitnned by the Court, 

I met Hinna Hewaya in the morning, 
lie said he saw the prisoner six hours be- 
fore day-Kght ; Hinna Hewaya's house is 
al)ont thirty-two fathoms from the place 
tvhere the blood was found ; I met He- 
waya on the road through tin? held : he 
was coming from his garden not from the 
direction where tlie dead body was found : 
his garden lay to my left, and the body 
to my right, the common road is close to 
Hewaya’s house, the door of his house is 
towards the road— no jungle near his gar- 
den: be said hrs dog barked, and the de- 
ceased asked ** is the dog barking at me,’* 
at the same time he said, speaking to the 
dog— ‘‘ I went the day before, and 1 am 
«iow going back;” — Hinna Hewaya said 
he knew him by his voice and by seeing 
htm ; there was star light. 

ff ltanegep Bale knew the deceased ; 
iie was my brother-in-law — went to search 
for him ; I went to the tavern keeper’s ; 
and ia coASequeiKe of what I heard, went 
on, add on the road saw seftne Mood ; the 
blood was on the road which leadd from 
Hewaya’s house, to deceased’s house— oa 
seeing the blood I told ray sister to cro and 
inform the Police Vidhau ; and t went 
with the two teeth to the tavern, and 
having shewed the teeth, then I utiirn- 
cd to the spot and found the Police \*i- 
dhans and others there; we were ordered 
to look for the dead body, and when we 
came to the ddd, we saw a track which 
led us to the dead body — it appeared to 
have beeikdragged throogii the water and 
placed do the dry ground, it had its hards 
tied behind it with a handkerchief, I do 
not know if if was the deceased’s hand- 
kerchief or one whidi he had gain- 
ed gambling ; I feaw'-a large cat on the 
cheek from the left ear to the mouth, 
and a bruise on the breast ; the ent 
appeared to have been toileted with a 
heavy iirsfrument such as a biU>iiook 
would inflict, not a mammotty • the teeth 
were knocked out. 

Dennipittyegy Don David. I was at 
3 liouse where gambling was, and deceas- 
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ed and several otheis were there; I was 
in their company until four or five hours 
after sun set — prisoner was there : they 
remained until eight hours before day- 
light. I was awakened by the deceased, he 
asked for a mammotty which he had given 
to me to keep, I leturned it to him : he 
gave it to me in the evening ; they came in 
the evening, and when I left them to go 
to sleep, he gave it to me ; I do not know 
to whom it belonged ; iteceased called Sa- 
rnie and went away ; they' had the mam- 
motty with them. I think by the road it 
i'j half a mile to the decea'*ed’s house fioni 
the tavern, the long road is sixty or .«!e- 
venty fathoms longer than the short one ; 
the house of deceased lies west of the ta- 
vern — prisoner’s house is cast of mine- 
prisoner going to deceased’s would have 
his back to his own house. Edere one of 
the gamblers lighted a choul and went 
home ; the rest slept at my house. 

Examined by Mr.' Prins, 

The deceased took the mammotty— 
prisoner had nothing in his hands; I knew 
ihedecoa<ed; he wa.s about tlnrty-three 
or thitiy-lbur, not very .strong; not so a.s 
to wrestle with two or three ; not so 
•strong us prisoner. 

Saknesoori^ey Edire^ knew the deceas- 
ed — saw him at Kerewakbokkc the night 
before his death with others— prisoner 
came afterwards; we coDtinued until 
about eight hours before day-light, 1 
gatubieU and lost three satalles, not a 
mammotty — T never said, I did. Dingy Ap- 
poolost a mammotty : the deceased won— 
he won the mammotty— he won from every 
body ; deceiised went away before me in 
company with prisoner— the deceased 
took away the mammotty— I remained 
two hours after him ; 1 went eastward, 
deceased westward ; I live about half an 
Hetckme from prisoners— his house is 
nearer to the tavern than mine. 

Uinna Ilvweya, lives at Kandangoddc 
Mallidoewe — knew deceased, lieard he 
WHS nnssini: ; I had seen tl;cm hnth about 
five hours before day-light, decea'^i’d and 
prisoner. 1 was in my aunlioii'«c (V.it- 
toos) it is about two hnnrired fathoms 
from mine on th.e opposite '.de of the li- 
ver; tlieie a road by Watton’s hoii.se 
and mine, to uo to the deceased’s ; when 
1 ‘=le»‘p'.ng I heiird the dog bark, then 

f heanl (lie \oice of both prisoner and de- 
cea'^ed ; they were talking; they were 
saying it was very late to go to their hut.', 
and they must go quickly ; afterwards I 
came to the end of my fence ; I heaid 
them both talking, they did not speak 'o 
me, or 1 to them ; it was towards nom- 
ing, there wa.** no rain — star-li'i’hr : 1 .im 
quite certain it was dccca.'cd ; and pii 
soncr I saw. 1 know Mciit (h d- 1 - 
le; It is about soracthinc m<»rr tii.ti, o,. 
hundred fathoms f: or*, nr. b i. 
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Don Bastion de Silva Barlessie Ap- 
pookamy founii the hcxiy of deceased — saw 
prisoner before I found it ; he came of liis 
own accord on receiring information from 
the wife of the deceased, I sent for the 
prisoner, the police Vidbau and others. 
I do not know if he could have escaped. 
By the Court, 

It was eight or ten hours after day-light 
when we sent for prisoner— he came upon 
my sending for him ; he was in the gul- 
den of Vitanegey Wattoa’s as I heard. — 
yerdict Guilty, 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Jan. Ath 1817. — Capr. 1. Fitzgerald, 
Probate to Capt. E. Lockyer, Capt. Dob- 
bin, and Capt. \V. Cox. 

I. C, Gilbert, Probate T. C. M. Nagel. 
Hon.' G. Tumour, Administ. V, \V. 

Vaiiderstraateu, Esq. Act. Regial. 

Capt. P. Wade, Administ. do. 

W. Greeuslade, Esq. -Xdm. do. 

Jan. 11. — G. Gumi, Adm. do. 

J. Gordon, Adm. do. 

1. G. Kerby, Esq. Adm. Joauies Fer- 
nando. 

Lieutenant R. Gardiner, do. V. W, 
Vveuderstraaten, , Esq. Act. Regist. 

Capt. Pb. Peekham, do. do. 

-Rev. Mr. W. Ault. Adm. V. W. Van- 
deretiaaten. Esq. Act. Regist. 

Joseph Beatty, do. do. 

; H: Hunter, do. do. 

G. Miller, do. do. 

Lieut. W. Atkinson, do. do. 

Adj. Eb. Eaton, do. do. 

S. Daniel, Esq. do. do. 

Lieut. L.M‘DGnnel, do. do. 

^W. Ken*, Esq. 

Capt. A. iVPpiierson, do. do. 

W, TolfreyEsq. Lieut, of Adm. with 
Will anne.xed, do. do. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

. The schooner Edwin, Jlr. Mathews 
master, had been wrecked somewhere 
about Cape Hawk, between seventy and 
eighty miles north of Port Stevens, owing 
to. the loss of all her sails, whereby she 
^fted into a violent surf, and was thrown 
on shore. Mr. Mathews, with his wife 
and child, and crew of two men, had 
been blown off on a passage for lime to 
Broken Bay, and as soon as the wreck of 
the vessel was descried by the natives, 
they immediately flocked to the beach, 
robbed the wreck of all provisions, and 
plundered t lie unfortunaresufferersoftheir 
deaths, leaving them in perfect nudity to 
make their way through a trackless, if 
not impenetrable scrub, for upwards of 
one hundred miles, or otherwise much 
lengthen the journey by keeping the sea 
coast; which latter was adopted, not 
only from its being the easiest route made 
mit, but from the possibility of affording 
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oysters or other small MielUfish foi tlicir 
subsistence. Living paitly upon gra>’', 
and partly upon shell-dsb, the\ travelled 
fifteen days, and \^ele tlien fitteen iiiiK*'. 
di^tant from Newcastle. The\ could tia- 
vel only in the day time, and b\ night 
bury themselves in ."aiul and lieather, in 
some measure to initicate the rieois of a 
total exposure to the severity of the sea- 
son. When within about fitteen miles of 
the settlement the unfortunate woman 
waN exhausted, and the men were scarce- 
1\ ab’e to pioceed farther. The prospect 
of relief was witliiii the compass of a 
few miles, and hope at once encomaged 
their exert'on, and sweetened resignation. 
At this severe crisis night approached, tin' 
poor woman could not travel fuither, and 
the men could scarcely crawl ; time wu' 
piecious, and a pronqit decision was re- 
quisite : it was therefore d« termined that 
the fern lie .sufferer >h(mld rem.un with 
her infant seven (U' eiglit niontlis ohl in 
the place were she was, until relief eould 
be sent out to her; and after a painful 
exertion having i cached Newcastle, the 
worthy Commandant dispatched a paity 
instantaneously in quest of Mrs. Ma- 
thews and her child : but the party, in 
the dead of the night, unhappily passed 
by them, and travelled to a consideiable 
distance beyond the spot of their distress, 
as at length totally to give them up for 
lost, til! guided by an all merciful Proii- 
deiic^, they found them on their return, 
and being provided with necessaries foi 
their comfort, comeyed them in, among 
the greetings of the many, wim had sym- 
pathized in their distresses, and rejoiced 
that their lives had been jiieserved.*— 
Gazette. 

Jan. I81b. — Wiiliam Langford and 
Thomas Hill, the first for highway rob- 
bery, and the latter for cutting andiuaiiu- 
ing a constable near Parramatta, were exe- 
cuted pursuant to their sentence, passed 
at the last session of the Court of Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction. About seven o’clock 
on the morning of execution, they re- 
quested the door of the cell in which they 
were confined together, as one could 
read and the other could not, to be neai ly 
closed upon them, there being at the 
same time a prisoner for debt audibly 
reading prayers to them on the outside. 
The time of their departure being at 
length arrived, a constable went in to 
summon them to their fat^ and in- 
stantly sprung back, ^hast and para- 
lyzed with horror. One of t-hf crkBunals, 
Hill, lay to all appearance dead; the other 
Imd motionless, and the ceU streamed 
ynth their blood. - A surgeon was imme- 
diately called in, and it was found that 
the unhappy men had endeavoured to 
destroy themselves by cutting the veins 
and at'teriea of the arms, the hands, and 
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of racli instep. HHl appealed to be at creatines, whose crimes weie of a naijir'- 
tlic last extremity; hut the ether, who that re.juired a suitable atuhemeiit 'and 
^va^ yet vigorous, started up suddenly, who were no longer userul ifpdn cart’', 
and declared that he was doomed to die itim by the force of ..xainple to detci- 
ihe death which the law had allotted to others fio;u falling into their niiberablF 

him, as the blood lefused to leave his co’iises. * 

body tin oiiLih tlie aperture'* he had (h*s- We die extremely sorry to learn from 
perately laid open. The other unhappy Hmitei’s Uiver, that His Majesty’s co'o- 
cLilprir, who had bled moie copioii>ly, nial hooner Estrainiua, and Mr. Under- 


was lecoi eied from a stale of apparvni 
death by the application of cephalics. 
Hill \va> taken in a cart to the place of 
execution 5 and Langford walked behind 
it. When atrived at the awful spot, 
they were joined by the minister, the 
Hcv. Mr. Cowper, who converseil with 
fauigford for more than lialr an hour, on 
the doleful ciicuinstaiices of his condh 
tion, and endeavoured to produce in his 
mind a ''tate of resignation and penitence, 
to which it was too evidently cHranged. 
liis answers to the exhortations of the 
minister were acute and petulant. He 
never attempted to deny that he was 
guilty of the olfcnce for which lie was 
about to suffer ; he admitted that he was 
guilty, but shewed no contrition with 
respect to tiiar crime. He confessed, 
liowevcr, that hi^* former offence^, had 
been nmneious, and that the one which 
gave him the greatest concern, was the 
murder of an unfortunate man who kept 
a tollgate at or near Cheltenham ; he 
said he rearetted the circumstance the 
more, as the man had a huge family ; 
that he shot him for an attempt to stop 
him ; this melancholy event happened, 
he said, in September, Ibl I, and no per- 
son had been executed for the crime, 
though many had been apprehended and 
examined on suspicion, as he had himself 
been. He said he was transported to 
this ■ colohy for the ciimo of desertion ; 
and had committed many cldences in Eng. 
land upon the highway. Towards the 
conclusion lie inclined more to the exhor- 
t.ations of the minister, and joined in 
prayer with appaient fervor. He regard- 
ed the preparations for his exccuiioii 
with extraordinary (ouipo'^ure, ami at 
length ascending the platform, directed 
the executioner to give him as great a 
length of cord as possible, in ouler that 
his n^lt might be broke at once. The 
other Utihappy man was so much retUicetl 
from loss of blood as to be incapalde of 
standing’ or kheeliog without support. 
He was eonditcfed up the steps ol the 
platform, and » few imstants before it 
fell, Langford tbiw himself off. TIic 
fatal diop then ihiiixediatiely took place, 
and Hill died almost wittout a struggle; 
wliile the body atul limbs of Laiigtoid 
were a long time affected by a strong 
muscular motion, owing, to tbe-cordks 
living displaced by his leapng off before 
the platform fell. — Thus has ended the 
worldly career of two unfortunate fellow 


woiid’s .schooner Elizabeth and. ^fary, 
went both on shore near the entrance- of 
the rivei, and that no hopes were enter- 
tained of saving the former : the latter it 
was expectcil might, with persevering 
effort, he prc'erved, but not without con- 
siderable expence andtiouble. The two 
vessels sailed from the settlement of 
Newcastle in company on Sunday last, tJiu 
Estramina with coals and cedar, and tlie 
Elizabeth and Mary with coals only, for 
Sydney. The Elizabeth and Man', in 
standing over to the north shore, in the 
act of sfajin" got stern way, and hung 
aft, and with a strong N.E. wind and ebb 
tide, found it impassible to get her anchor 
out ill her boat. In five minutes after, 
the Estraminer went on shore a little to 
windwaid ; she soon filled, and at seven 
in the evening she upset. The Elizabeth 
and Mary was once got afioat by the ex- 
ertions of her people, but unfortunately 
drifted again upon the |)oint where she at 
first toucheil, and broke away the rudder, 
stove in part of her counter, and also 
filled. She still lies aground ; but the 
master informs by letter that, with pi-oper 
}i.-<sistance, he expects she may yet be 
got off. 

Jan. 27.— William Godwin, a aon- 
commlssloned officer of the 46th regiment, 
in charge of the government mill situate 
on the eminence between St. Philip’s 
Church and Cockle Bay, was indicted for 
the murder of Edward /fall, labourer, by 
forcibly throwing him down an abrupt 
part of the same eminence, by which his 
skull was fractured, and death speetlily 
ensued. The evidence on the trial was in 
all respects exculpatory of the prisoner ; 
'vho, it appealed, had no intention to 
harm the deceased; the latter having 
gone to the mill in a state of inebriety, 
ami commenced a quarrel with one of the 
l.tbourers ; which the prisoner at the bar 
had repeatedly iutei {tosed to prevent, but 
in vain ; a.s the derea«*ed persisted iu his 
intemperate manner, and at length re- 
duced the prisoner to the necessity of 
ciulcavouring to turn him away from the 
mill altogether ; in endeavouring to effect 
which the melancholy accident occurred ; 
and^w'hirh appearing to the Court to ha\e 
proceeded from accident alone, a verdict 
of acquittal was returned. 

^ Sydnsr/, Oct. 12.— TtjchMgr.ndeavoiir, 
whose arrival from tl..- Maiuucias and 

2 D 2 
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Otaheite we last week ineiitioned, brought thcr out of the coiu-oc sue hud aucptcJ 
from the latter place two of the crew of than had been gained t’ue preceding day. 
the sliip Betsey, whose loss at New Zea- On the night of Sept. 28th, died Laurenzo 
land we had some time .since unfortunate- a Portuguese, and John Wilson on tlnr 
ly to report. These persons are, Thomas ;-;0th On tl>e 5f It of October, Janw., Mof- 
Bodgers, second officer, and Thomas f.itt, first mate, was committed to the 
Hunt, seaman, who are tlie only snni- deep; and upon the 8th of October was 
vors out of thirteen that cnmpostsl the followed by Cordoza, a Portuguese, when 
crew when she last left Macquarie Island, becalmed within sight of Cook’s Strait, 
at whicli time tliere were also on board 'Oie allowance of water being now leducetJ 


six lascars and Chinamen, of whom four 
survived, and were left at Otaheite under 
the humane carcof tiie Missionaries. The 
miseries endured by the ill-fated crew of 
this vessel are almost incredible, as will 
appear from tliefollovviug narrative, taken 
from a journal kept by one of tlie siirvi. 
vors. “ The Bet.'.ey sailed from I’oi t 
Jackson on a sealing and oiling voyage to 
Macquarie Island, the 23tli of Dec, 1814, 
her crew, consisting of twenty-aeveu Ku- 
loptans and six Asiatics, under command 
of Mr. Philip Goodeuougli. Slie arrived 
at her destination the Lltii of February 
following, ■where siie lauded tliirteea Eu- 
ropeans for the purposes of her voyage, 
and then proceeded to Biistow'.s Island, 
from whence she returned to Macquaiie 
Island in August, with tlie loss of one 
European (Thomas Wilnian) and a lascar, 
both of whom died of the scurvy, which 
had considerably .spread throughout the 
ship’s company. They eudeavoured in 
vain to recover the island, and after thieo 
weeks in tlie fruitless (oil, determined to 
bear up for Port Jackson, in wliicli they 
were also opposed by tlie setting in of lica- 
vy pales from the N. W. and lliey w; re le- 
dueed to tlie necessity of sliapiug for New 
Zealand. 'I'lie allowance of water w.is 
now limited to tliiee half pints a mau 
per diem, the greater part of whicli tiiey 
were obliged, from tlie want nf bre.ad, to 
mix with flour; they hai a stock of salt 
pork on board, but coaid not use it, ow- 
ing to tlic ic.ai city nf water. On tlie l-.tli 
o: September, tlic rudder was carried 
alvay, aud an attempt was made to steer 
with a cable, which being too laborious for 
the few hands that were able to work, a 
I udder was constructed, which was car- 
ried array upon the 26th day of the same 
month, when to steer with a cable became 
their only resource, 'flie master and eight 
Europc^s were now lain down with tlm 
prevailing malady, which swelled the 
limbs, contracted the sinews, and gave 
e.tcruciating pain ; tiie lascars were of lit- 
tle service in the work of steering, which 
was dreadfully fatiguing. The allowance 
of water was reduced to a pint per day, 
wish six lbs. of flour per week, the sick 
only four lbs. ; and as tlie flour aud water 
constituted tlieir only aliment, the few 
>lat were capable of e.xertion became too 
weakly to continue labour during the night 
time, and therefore lay the vessel to at 
.sun-set, leaving her to the ca|)rice of cur- 
rcuts, wliieh sometimes drifted her ftir- 


to lialf a pint a day, the lioije of being 
able to get on sliorc for a moment elated 
the minds of the unhappy sufferers ; but 
the ve.sstl was again blown off. On the 
23d, haring .1 good offing from tlie land, 
and well to the northward of the Bay of 
Island.^, she endcaroiired to run in, but a 
sudden squall coming on, the main brace 
and topsail sheet gave way, by whicli the 
topsail wa.s blown to shreds, and the jib 
and fore topsail were rent to pieces at tlie 
same time. .She in consequence drifted 
again off the land, a- theie wa^ not suffi- 
cient .strength left to repair tlie damage j 
and siie finis drifted to and fro for several 
day.s, experiencing repeated dangers ot 
striking upon rock.s, or of being over- 
whelmed in an unfathoroaide abys.s. Oa 
the 28th tlie last water cask wa» dry, and 
all tliat still survived gave themselves orer 
(0 de.spair. Tlie boats became their last 
hope ; and having witli much e.xertion got 
a wlwle and a jolly boat water tight, they 
left tlic ship twenty miles at sea, on the 
inoriiiiig of (lie 2yili, having previously 
cominittcd tlie body of Willinru Grub, 
third i.nwc,, 10 the deep. Four lielpless 
moil wore put into the jolly boat, to be 
towed asliore by the vvluile boat, in which 
were eigdit, namely, the master, wlin was 
Imiisolf in the la.st stag? of disorder, 
'I'iimnns Rogois, Tiiomas Hunt, and five 
i.ascar.s, a fiili iiaviiig Iicea .shot tly before 
drowned; but, ilreuillul to imagine, ^ter 
ro'.iing for upwards of an hour and a Wf 
wilhouf sensibly making way, the jolly 
boat was cut adrift, and tlie unfortunate 
men .she contained abandoned to a dreary, 
certain destiny. The whale boat, now 
unincumbered, made way perceptibly, and 
after twelve hours labour reached one of 
the most inhospitable parts of the coast of 
New Zc.alaiid. The persons who were 
unhappily abandoned to perish from thirst 
."uid famine, from disease, or to be entomb- 
ed alive within the watery waste, were, 
John Tire, John Gable, John Davi.s, and 
Frederick Holstein. A few days aftec 
reaching the shore Mr. Goodenough died, 
and the survivors learnt tliat the vessel 
had gone ashore at a distant part of the 
same coast, and went to pieces.” 

In an account of the distresses endured 
by the crew of the ship Betsey of Sydney, 
it is mentioned that she returned from 
Bristow’s to Macquarie Island in August 
( 1815 ) ; unfortunately she was a few 
days afterwards blown out to sea, and 
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could not again recover the island. 
The account given by the two surviv- 
ing Europeans who weie part of the 
whale boat’s crew when the jolly boat 
was cast adrift twenty miles at sea, with 
four sick men in !ior, is, that it was an 
act necessary to the preservation of their 
own lives, as there was not sufficient 
strength in the \vhale boat to make head 
with so great an incumbrance, and that 
all must have perished had the effort to 
save the wliole been persisted in. They 
further declare, tftat after the melancholy 
determination had been voted, the sick 
boat was drawn alongside, and a bag of 
flour taken out, together with a lascar 
that had been placed in her to bale her, 
as she leaked very fast, and that with the 
exception of one of the unhappy men re- 
questing to have his jacket given to him 
as he complained of cold, no conversation 
passed when they vvere abandoned. They 
are of opinion that the boat could not 
have remainerl above watei more than 
two hours, owing to her leaky condition; 
and that the four unhappy victims of a 
pad riece'^sity would liave been also taken 
out, had it been possible for the whole 
boat to receive them, 'l lic arrival of the 
whale bout on the coast of New Zealand, 
after twelve bouts severe exertion, has 
been already mentioned. Out of the nine- 
teen persons who were in the vessel, eight 
got on shore alive, viz. the master .'Mr. 
Goodeuouyh), Thomas Rodgers, Thomas 
Hunt, and five lascars, one of whom died 
shortly alter landing, as did also Mr. 
Goodenough, on the 1st of November. 
Iliey were all stripped by the natives, 
their remnant of flour, about fifty poiiuds, 
was taken from them, and a few potatoes 
given to thepi. The survivors were in 
constant apprehension of being massacred 
by the natives, who, disregarding their 
bodily sufferings, drove them ftom place 
to place, and frequently turned their 
spears upon them, with furious menacing 
gestures. The two Europeans were sepa- 
rated from the lascm>, and taken away 
at dusk in a c.inoe f-)r the purpose, as 
they were made to understand, uf being 
devoured ; and after proceeding about a 
mile and a half they perceived a large 
fire on shore, which confirmed them in 
the belief. They were here landed, and 
received hy a concourse of natives, who 
obliged them to carry a basket of potatoes 
towards another groupe of men and wo- 
men, among whom were the four lascars ; 
who, upon being qjuestioqed by Rodgers 
and Hunt, as to the treatment they were 
likely to receive, told them it had been 
resolved upon to eat them both, to which 
dreadful expectation every cir^matance 
concurred, to give probability. They were 
the same night (Nov. 2d}, placed in abut, 
and next morning advanced further along 
the coast, though sinking with fatigue and 
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long fasting, in addition to their other 
ailments. Being tlius harrassed for seve- 
ral days, they at lenitli received the gra- 
tifying information that their lives were 
to be spared, upon tlie principle of their 
becoming the property of their first cap- 
tors. The root of the fern, and dried fisfi, 
were the only articles of sustenance the 
place afforded, and both these in very 
sparing and Insufficient quantity. On the 
9th, a ship hove in sight, but did not ap- 
proach the land ; and on the 11th saw a 
brig coasting near in shore, which the na- 
tive chiets consented they should get on 
board of, if they could. Flattered with 
the hope of accomplishiug this desired 
object, they obtained and repaired an old 
canoe, but could not afterwards reach the 
vessel. On the 29th of January they 
left this place, the native name of which 
is Mooranioota, situate on the N.£. part 
of the North Cape, and went to Ringa- 
tau, thirty-five miles N.W. of the for- 
mer ; but being worse off here than be- 
fore, they returned to Moorarnoota, and 
on the 23d of Feb. were tal;en up hy tlie 
brig Active, the master of which hatl 
learnt their condition at Riugatau. The 
four lascars were left under charge of the 
Missionaries at the Bay of Islands, and 
the two Europeans lately arrived in thd 
Endeavour proceeded in the .\ctive to 
Otaheite, where they joined the Eudej^ 
vour, and continued till liei return to this 
port. 

Mr. Powell, Commander of the Qu^n 
Charlotte, informs us of the interesting 
circumstance of his having recovered from 
a rock twenty-one miles N.W. of Nooa- 
heevah (one of the Marquesa^s), a man 
that had been its solitary inlmbitaut for 
nearly three years. His account stated, 
that early in 1814 be proceeded thither 
from Nooaheevah with four others, all of 
whom had left au American ship tlieic, 
for the purpose of procuring featlicif. 
that were in high estimation among tne 
natives of Nooaheevah; but lo>iug tUcir 
boat on the rock three of his couipanloit 
in a short time perished through f.^minc. 
and principally fioin thirst, as there was 
no water but what was .supplied by rain 5. 
His fourth companion continued with hini 
but a few weeks ; when he foiraed a re- 
solution of attempting to swim, with the 
aid of a splintered fragment that remain- 
ed of their boat, to au island, in which 
effort he must have inevitably perished 
He had once himself attempted to quo 
his forlorn situation by constructing 
catamaran, but failed, and lost all mean 
of any future attempt. They had or, gin 
ally taken fire with them from Nooaher 
vah, which he had always taken caic 
continue, except on one occasion, when 
it became extinguished, au l nt^ei 
have been restored bur h/ a caufu! pK- 
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servation of three or four grains of miii- 
powder, and tht l«*ck of a nm^ket wliicli 
lie had broke up for riu (’oustruetion (»f 
his rataniaran. 'J’l.'e tie«’a and blood or 
wild birds were liia sole aliment ; with 
the latter he quenched las tliirM in sea- 
sons of long droughts, and the skulls ot 
his dejiarted companions were liis only 
drinking vessels. The discovery made of 
him from the Queen Chailotte was purely 
accidental : the rock was known to be de- 
solate and barren, and the appearun<*e of 
a fire Hs the vo'^sel passed it on an eve- 
ning, attracted notice, and produced an 
inquiry which proved fortunate to the 
forlorn inhabitant of the rock, in procur- 
ing his removal to Xooahecvali, whither 
Mr. Powell conveyed him, and left IJim 
under the care of an niiropcan of the 
name of Wilson, wlio lias resided there 
for many yeais, and with wiiom the hermit 
had had a previous acquaintance. — 6Vr. 

Court of Criminol Jurisdiction . — The 
Court re assembled on Monday moining, 
and proceeded to the trial ot Elizabeth 
Ander.<on, James Stock, and John Raw- 
lins, for the wilful murder of John An- 
derson, a settler, at Pitt Town, on the 
evening of the 26th of February last. 

The first w'itness called in suppoitof 
the charge was, Ralph Melkins, who de- 
posed, that two clays picvious to the 
death of the deceased he had entered into 
his employ as a farm 'icrvant; th.U upon 
the evening of the muidrr the deceased 
went early to bed apparently indisposed ; 
that he, the witness, went from the farm 
about seven in the evening, and returning 
without loss of time, he saw his mi.s- 
tress and the other prisoners at the bar in 
company; that the two male piisoricis at 
the bar soon afterw'ards went away, say- 
ing they were going to bed, and witness 
did the same, leaving Mrs. Anderson at 
the door of Iier bed room, seated ; that 
he, the witness, did not find Stock in his 
apartment (in which they used to sleep 
togAher), and which was betw een twenty 
and thirty yards distant from their mas- 
ter’s dwelling ; that the witness went to 
bed, and was in about half an hour after- 
wards disturbed by Mrs. Anderson, who 
said slie had been alarmed by «ome person 
who had attempted to bieak into the 
house; to which the witness replied, it 
could be no stranger, otherwise the dogs, 
which were several in number, and all fit- 
rious, would have made a noise. That 
she then went to the prisoner Rawlin-s, 
and to the like declaration received a si- 
milar answ’er; that she tlien went away, 
and returning in a quarter of an hour, 
declared she had been robbed, and de- 
sired the prisoner Rawlins to go with her 
to the house, with which he immediately 
complied, witness following them; that 
nicy found tlie prisoner Stuck neai the 


house without any hat, whom Mi<. An- 
derson immeduitcly accused of having 
robbed hci ; that tliey all went into tlie 
bed room, in which was a light laintly 
burning; tlie witng'S . cvw a watcli on 3 
fable, and .'Secured it, as lie had lout it to 
the deceased, and believing the aUim 
about the robbeiy ot the house to be iiuc* 
w'as clad to find it had e>caped. 'ITio 
cars of the witnos were no”’ assailed by 
a luud declaration from the piiM'uer Raw- 
lins, that his ma>tei had bteii nimil 'ied : 
to which Mrs. Anderson replied, that 
•'he lM»ped they wuuihl not v//-^ had 

nundcicd her husband.” The uitne-", 
seeing that Ids master was not in br'‘, 
and eonsidering his own safety as piecaii- 
ods, seinicd a musket, which he loaded 
unpciecived, a> Stock and Rawlins were 
cmplovcd in scaicliing for their ma.'^ter. 
8r<vk, in a verv sboit time called out, in- 
tormingtliat lie bad found tlie Imdy of Ins. 
nia'tcr, which upon examination was still 
a little warm, hut without anj svmptom 
of icmaining life. It lay extended on (hr 
bark, with an apron about the head, and 
a tope passed doubly round the neck. 
The witness dispatched Rawlins with in- 
formation of the fact to Thomas Arndcll, 
Ksq. who resided half a mile distant, 
whilst he, being armed, remained on the 
alert to prevent any pcr*<on’s escaping un- 
til a.ssistance should arrive. Stock re- 
quested to he allowed lo wash his haniN, 
which wetc ‘‘tamed with blood ; this ap- 
pearing highly suspicious to the witness, 
lie demanded the cause, and was answer- 
ed that the stains came from the apron 
which he had taken off the head of the 
docea.sed. Tlie prisoner Rawlins exhibit- 
ed no symptom of embarrassment, but 
appeared on the coritraiyto be sensibly 
affected by the horrible event: Stock, 
upon tlie contrary, betrayed a degree of 
apprehension which the witness could not 
avoid remarking : at length, begging that 
he would not shoot him, he proffered a 
voluntary declaration of his own gnilt, at 
the same time implicating his mistress as 
a principal in the murder, by a declara- 
tion that ihe had killed him, and pro- 
mised to give him £^30 for removing the 
body — which declaration was made by 
Stock IB Mrs. Anderson’s bearing. In 
less than half an hour assistance arrived, 
and the witness resigned his charge to a 
peace officer and his attendants, with 
whose assistauc*e he examined the house, 
and found that the alarm about the pre- 
mises being robbed must have been an in- 
vention to give a colouiing to the murder 
that had been perpetrated. Thewitoe«!S 
during the time of the examination of the 
premi.ses picked up a hat in the space be- 
tween the house and the spot where the 
body W'as found. This hat was quite flat- 
tened, and exhibited every appearance of 
haring been recently ill tised, which the 
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\vi^ue^s atfiibuted to tlie body* of lu> ma'»- 
tor plls^i^ig 01 cr it \^•llon the jmtitlerers, 
\vhue\er they Tiiight be, were (hagging 
liim tioiii his bed-joom: the dirertion 
that he had been diawii hi led towards a 
neck. It was Sloek’s hat, who immedi- 
ateh elaimed it. A (inamit> ot blood was 
found In the bed-rotuii door, which ap- 
peared to have flowed from a wound luidei 
the light ear, occa^ioniug a <5mall incision; 
and the witness knew the lojic that had 
entwined hi^ masters neck to l>e pait of a 
tether lope which lie had the same evening 
seen in the kitchen, adjoining the premises, 
when getting his supper. 

Thomas Wliite deposed, that he went 
to the house on the night ot tlie murder 
witii the coii'>Table and others, conducted 
by the prisoner Kawlins; and that but for 
the protection aiforded by the juesence of 
tlie latter, he considered the dogs would 
have torn him piece-meal, for tliey were 
so extremely furious that it seemed impos- 
sible any stranger should approach tlie 
place without the most immiaeut danger 

Thomas Arndcl, Esq. gave evidence, 
that from tlie immediate contiguity of his 
resideuce with that of the deceased*, it was 
not possible that any noise or alarm could 
have escajied his hearing, the inoie C'pe- 
C’ially as the night was \ery serene and line. 
He had often heard the deceased and liis 
wife, Elizabeth Anderson, quarrelling; 
and had heard her call out murder, but on 
that night he heard no noise wluitever. 

The evidence for the proseaition here 
closed; and the piisoiiers were put upon 
their de£ence, which consisted cluefly in 
calling witnesses to character : that con- 
cluded, the Court retired between four 
and five in the afternoon ; and after an 
liour's absence returned a verdict — Guilty, 
^izabeth Anderson and James 
Stock:; Jedm ’Rawlins acquitted, and dis- 
chaigM. 

Government House, Sydney, June 
1816. — Civil Department . — In conse- 
quence of Mr. Thoma.s William Birch, 
Merchant at Hobart Town, in Van Die- 
m^i’s Land, having at considemble ex- 
pense to hhn.self, and from ti lily jiatriotic 
praise-worthy motive^, fitted out a 
small vessel, called the Elizai»eth, under 
the conuu^d of Mr. James Kelly, an cx- 
perieat^' and active master maiiuer, for 
the piirpoK' of circumnavigating and ex- 
ploring the coast of Van Dieman's Land, 
and making such disco^'eries of ports and 
tobours oil tlmSe coasts as were likely to 
conduce to the public interests of these 
settlements ; and the said vessel having 
proceeded on that etqieditiou on the 16th 
of December, 1815, and returned toHo- 
bait Town after completing the entire cir- 
cumnavigation of \’^au Dieman'a Land, on 
the 24th January last, ocaipying a period 
of thirty-nine days, and discovered some 
harbours hitherto unknown, particularly 


one ii) which Mi. Kelly gave the name of 
Pni Davey, whidi lays N. N. E. and .S. S. 
West, situated at its eiitrauee in latitude 
4IJ 28’ Snutli, and longitude of N. Head 
146o East ; and another to which he gave 
the name of .Macquarie Haiboiu, lying N. 
W. and S. E. in latitude 42o 12’ South, 
and longitude 145o 28’ East; which said 
poit and harbour aie leprescnted as pecu- 
lUily well cahiilated for the reception and 
sheltering of ‘'hipping, with the advantage 
of fie-jh water liveis, on the banks of 
which vahnble timber has been found ; his 
Excellency the Governor deeming these ex- 
eitions of great benefit to the Colony, and 
entitled to his jiublic acknowie<lgements, 
heseby cxplc^ses bis sense of Mr. Birch’s 
services therein ; and in remuneration of 
the same, is [(leased to grant unto the said 
'Flmmas M iiliam liirch the exclusive pri- 
vilege of trading to Port Davey and Mac- 
quaae Harbour fen twelve months from the 
first day ot July next; during which pe- 
riod His Excellency commands and directs 
that no otlier vessels or boats than those 
l»ehmging to Mr. Birch, or in his iinmedi- 
aie employment, shall trade to and from 
tlie said poi t or liaibour ; reserving, how- 
ever, to this Government the right of 
sending such boats and vessels theieto for 
limber, or other pioduce as maybe re- 
quired for its u««e. 

.\nd all merchants, slup-owuers, and 
ina.sters of vessels of eveiy description, 
are hereby strictly enjoined not to resort 
to the said port or hail)Our for any lading 
or cargo of articles produced tlierein, dur- 
ing the said j)rescribed period of twelve 
months. 

By Command of His Excellency, 

J. T. Cambell, Secretary. 

The sandal wood has become difficult 
to procure, owing to the constant wars 
and feuds among the various tribes or 
parties of natives, who exchange for mus- 
kets and ammunition in preference to any 
other anicles of barter, but even for these 
are far from liberal in then dealings. An 
American hhip had siioitly before gone 
for China with one hundred and thirty 
tons of wood, all procured for muskets 
and ammunition, which weie in general 
so very good as to render the natives iu- 
different to arms of inferior quality mid 
appearance. The 16th of June the En- 
deavour left the Marquesas for Otahelte, 
which she left the 31st of July, leaving 
the missionaries and families all well, and 
the islands in a state of tranquillity, Po- 
marr^e retaining the supieme command 
of the w’hole, througliout which the love 
of prayer seems to have almost univei- 
sally dilfused itself. 

Sydney Gazetfe . — ^'ITie following are 
the extraordinary circumstance^ that ai- 
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tended the death by lightning of tlie yoniig 
woman Mary Ezzy. Between two and 
three in the afternoon the atmosphere 
darkened, and siiowers set in, accom- 
panied by light thnnder, with virid light- 
ning, whichcontiiiucd in veryrapid sncces- 
.«ion until half after four. Thedeceased had 
been ironing at a window of her father’s 
house about a mile and a half from Wind- 
tor, on the Richmond road, and was re- 
moving from her seat when the flash 
struck her. Her brother, aged twenty, 
.and a young woman of the name of .Mary 
King, were in the room. The latter, 
alarmed by the flash, had risen suddenly 
freim a small form on which she sat, and 
'leing knocked down by the percussion, 
remained some moments senseless. Tlie 
brother was also knocked down ; but first 
recovering, ran to raise his sister, who 
was- lying prostrate on the floor. The 
young woman, M. King, then also reco- 
rCriiig from the state of stupor produced 
by the violence of the shock, perceived 
the head of the deceased to be nearly en- 
veloped in a blaze, her hair having taken 
firh ; and (lying to her aid assisted the 
brother to quench tlie flame, but found 
her lifeless. Mr. Assistant Surgeon Mil- 
cliara, who was immediately informed of 
the m'elaDcholy ewent, attended with every 
po.ssible dispatch, and in vain endeavour- 
ed to restore her to a state of being, of 
'•rhlch a fatal instant had deprived her. 
A dog that lay beneath the seat from 
wiiieh the surviving female had arisen was 
found dead ; and but for her own sudden 
-and involuntary change of situation, she 
iloubtless would liave experienced a simi- 
lar fate. The breast, the back, and one 
of the arms of the deceased, were much 
scorched. What rendered this occurrence 
the more afflicting was the circumstance 
of tlie deceased being nii the eve of her 
wedding day, when the vehicle which her 
mother had dispatched to bear her to her 
bridal joys returned with a corpse for the 
grave. 

The feelings of hostility and revenge 
against those whom they must naturally 
consider as intruders, have recently been 
manifested by the aborigines of New 
.South Wales, in a manner so alarming to 
tile settlers as to require the most ener- 
getic attention of the colonial Govern, 
meiit. Subjoined are a few details of 
their terrific atrocities. 


The melancholy instances of the fate 
of tlrSse deluded people who venture 
to desert from their duty, we should hope 
would operate as a warning against any 
future attempts of this nature, by sliew- 
yhat they have to expect from 
rashly exposing themselves to the liosti- 
• of the mttives, rather than endea- 


vouring, by habits of iiuliistiy and attci; 
tion to their duty, to open a p.itli !o theii 
future comfort ..nd pro'.jionty. 

The I. idy of .a shephiud lal , aging to 
the estate of .Mulgoa, nho li.id I'lcn re 
cently murdered by some iiatiics, iv;'. 
found on Monday last on a gi.izlng ground 
near the farm, in a most mutilated and 
mangled state, haiiiig liL-en perfoiateJ 
with spears in several parts, and otliei 
wise most harliaronsly used. 'I'lic floce 
ill tlie charge of this unfortunate man 
consisted of upw.ards of two luindied 
very fine sheep, most of wiiicli vveie 
tlirown down an immense precipice I’)' 
the savages, and tlie leniaiiider, about fif- 
ty in number, were barbarously mangled 
and killed, many of the mioffendiug anil 
defenceless creatures having liari their 
eyes gored with spears, wtiich were after- 
wards driven into the head. I’arties went 
out in queskaif the iiiurderer.s as soon as 
the melancholy information readied the 
routiguons settlements ; who will, it i.; 
to be hoped, fall in with this dcspeiate 
horde of wanton assassins. 

From the account of the deserters from 
Hunter’s river, who have been reduced to 
the necessity of returning to that settle- 
ment for the preservation of their lives 
from the fury of the natives, it may evi- 
dently be implied that a connexion or cor- 
respondence must subsist between the 
hordes in our vicinity, and tliosecon.sider- 
ably to the iiortliwani, and tliat all with- 
in this circle of comniunicatinn are de- 
termined upon the destruction of eveiy 
white person that may unhappily fall into 
their power. We have heretofore expe- 
rienced tlieir savage cruelty indiscrimi- 
nately satiating itself on the mother and 
the infant. Pardon, amity, and every ef- 
fort to coiiciii.ition, wliicli to ail appear- 
ance they received with gladness, have 
been perverted to the ends of a vile and 
most malignant treachery, whenever an 
occasion ofTered for the exercise of their 
natural ferocity, which is the same on eve- 
ry phrt of the coast we are acquainted 
with. An nnrdaxed spirit of hostility is 
the undeviating feature in thmr charac- 
ter. If the exhausted mariner attempt 
to quench his thirst upon their inhospita- 
ble shores, he flies or falls beneath their 
sitilen vengeance ; while the nearer tribes, 
to whose incursions our settlemeiifs are 
exposed, are rendered formidable by the 
facility of retreat, and the dilficulty of pe- 
netrating into their concealments. They 
no longer act in small predatory parties, 
as heretofore, but now carry the appli- 
ance of an extensive combination, fit Which 
all but the few who remain harWeSs in 
the settlements, are united, in a determi- 
nation to do all the barm -they can. In 
self defence we can alone find safety ; and 
the vengeance they provoke, will, it may 
yet be hoped, however mildly it may be 
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reduce them to t)ie iic(X‘-Mty ot' 
vUloptin-," less otTeu-sive ii.ibiis. 

L'npieasaut accuutus are recehed fiom 
tile fdimof Capt.iiii l'ov\ lor, ia the dis- 
tiict of Biiiiirelly, of the murder of se/e- 
rul persoii'^iiy the natives frequenting that 
ouarter. The above farm was occupied 
•*jy Mr. Edmund VVriglit; whose account 
of the transaction states, that on21st.Dcc. 
last the ■^errauts dwellings of G. T. Pal- 
mer, at the Nepean, were plunder- 

ed by a groupe of twenty or thirty of the 
.natives. On Sundav four of Mr. Palmer’s 
men, namely, Edward ^Mackey, Patiicl: 
IVPHugh, John Levvi>, and — Fairel, ac- 
companied by John Murray, seivant of 
John H.igan, Dennis Hagan, stock-keeper 
to Captain lirooks, ami M’illiam Bia/il, 
a youth in the employ of Mr. Edmund 
’Wright, crossed the Nepean in the hope 
of rccorcritu the property tliat had been 
taken away the day before, and getting 
into a marshy flat ground nearly' opposite 
Mr. Fowler’s farm, about tw<» hundred 
yards distance fioni the bank of tlie river, 
they were perceived and immediately en- 
circled by a large l)ody of native^, who 
closing rapidly upon them, disarmed rho''e 
who carried musket'^, and commenced a 
ten ible attack, as well by a di'<cbarge of 
arms they had captured, as byanimiume- 
rahie sliower of spears. M‘Hug]i, Dennis 
Hagan, John Lewis, and John Munay, 
fell in an instant, either from slmt, or by 
the ^pear, and William Brazil received a 
spear iti tlie back between the shouldcis, 
which it is hoped and believed will not be 
fatal. Some of the natives cros^cd the 
river over to Captain Fowler’s farm, and 
pursued the remaining white meu up to 
the farm residence, but being few in num- 
ber they retired, and re-crossing the 
river, kept away until the day following 
(Monday last), when at about t6n o'clock 
in the forenoon a large number, sixty it 
was imagined, crossed again, aud edm- 
nienced a work of desolation and ^trocity 
bv beginning to destroy the inclosures of 
the various yards. The house they com- 
pletely stripped, and iMr<. Wriglii, wilh 
one of the farm labourer'^, having secret- 
ed herself in the loft in the hope of c.'»- 
capisg the cruelly of the assailants, their 
■concealment was suspected, and evciy 
possible endeavour made to murder them, 
.•^pears were darted through the roof from 
without, and tiirough sheets of bark 
which were laid as a temporary ceiling, 
from which the two persons had lepeated 
hair breadth escapes, William Bagnell, 
who was the |)erson in the lofl with 3Iis. 
Wright, finding that their destruction w.is 
determined upon, at length threw open a 
window in the roof, and seeing a native 
known by the name of Daniel Budbury, 
begged their lives j and received for ;ui- 
sw’er, that “ they should not bi killed 
thistime.” After complt tely plundeiingthc 
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hou'ie, they re-crossed tlie river, very dis- 
passionately bidding Mrs. Wright and 
B.ignell a good bye ! 3Ir. Wright’s stand- 
ing corn has been carried away in great 
quantity, and all provir-ion-j whatever were 
also carried off. 

Tlie Macquaiie left Otaheite the 2 Ith of 
Apiil, with a cargo of between fifty and 
sixty t<ms <»f pork, excellently cured. — 
She sailed fiom this the 2irh of Novem- 
ber, and re^iched Morea (Kimaoj, one of 
the Society Islands, vvheic the Missioii- 
mieshave latterly dwelt, about the Gth 
of Janiiaiy; o|)eiied no trade vvitli the 
natives, as there was little pork on the 
island. Sailed the 10th of Febiuary to 
Hualieiiie, and thence to Uhtca, where 
she piocured a few tons ; went thence to 
BoLtbola, and received tlie main part of 
her cargo ; went thence to Mohiddee, and 
traded tor a few tons ; from tlieiice le- 
tnrned to Einiao, and got eleven tons of 
pork. The diniciilty of procuiing a cargo 
was cxticmcly great, owing to various 
caii<e>, one of which was, iliat the wo- 
men aie now allowed to eat poik as well 
as ilic meu, which formerly was not tlie 
ca'^e, and the conMimm.diou is consc- 
<|ueiit)y increased, (»r perhaps doubled. — 
The war that has almost de'oiatcd the 
main inland of Taheito (Otaheite) in the 
next [dace })ioduce(l a universal lassitude 
with respect it) a piopcity tli.it was al- 
most open to spoliation and de'tructiou, 
and of course but little stock was acti- 
vated ; whilst the general state of pover- 
ty that picvailed scarcely left the means 
of supporting themselves. — Their war was 
conducteil perfectly upon a marauding 
system ; burning and pillaging, but with 
the loss of a very few lives. An attny of 
three hundred was considered a numerous 
force j and although they have a number of 
muskets, and know tolerably well how Vj 
use them (wdiich is at the F-amc time but 
little creditable to those wlio fir.st put 
such weapons into the haud-^ of an unci- 
vilised people) vet they do but little exe- 
cution with them, ami li {\\o or thj«‘(*. 
fall, the main body iinmedi:iirl\ civc way. 
and Ilyin all diieelioii>, Ti.e\ have i 
great quantliy of poulti y, ''Uch .i" eoekv 
and hens ; a tew Mu'Covy duck', and a 
number of gnat'. — The Mi'-'iou.uies, as 
\vc formerly not iccil, have u few head of 
homed rattle and a few >hecp ; but liog.s 
and the bicad fiiiit constitute the chief 
dependence' ot thei'^lands. — Hie banana 
''eenis to liavc been indigenons to the i>- 
laiid-* ; the sweet tropic<d ^tafoe, the 
pauy>kin and inelan, are cultivated w.^h 
succes' ; and Capiam Campbell ha', .vo 
understand, during hi' life e\c;n-.4:-(, 
sown among the Wands thelmpur, rhe 
peach, the celery, and other gaidm '( 

Cotton is of spontaneous giuui i .iu;-- -■ 
most or all Hie islands; uid .i.-. .,.i . y 

VoL. IV. J c. 
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very val•iou^. The country, whicli was 
beautiful in itself, has derived liL^uriaiicc 
from Its inteicourse with the liritish na- 
tion ; tlic aborigines, who but afevvyeai'*, 
or indeed but a tew months since, weie 
cmel pagans, are now conreited to Chri< 
tianity; their idolatry i^ past ; their wais 
are at an end ; and under the guidance of 
their Missionary friends and brethren, 
they promise to become <i good and happy 
people. 

The inhabitants of Bolalmla made 
Captain Campbell a present of their deity, 
which consisted of a log of woodfiom 
hve to six feet long, and two or three 
inches thick, witha number of faces caiv- 
ed upon it. They parted with it as a proof 
of their leformation, and a token of con- 


tempt towards tlieir former prejudices. 
Pomanee has not been re-invested with 
absolute power ; the chiefs aie still afiaid 
that he miulit abuse it ; hut he is so mucii 
the convert to Christian principles, that the 
leai !!« suppO'-ed ungrounded. Ho resides 
on a small spot a tew hundred }aids dis- 
tant from Taheite ; and seems in the eit^ 
joyment of perfect content of mind, dis 
tribiiting books to all his couiUr>inen that 
apply for them, and indiscriminately be- 
stowing I'lis favouis upon those w ho liad 
been bis enemies as well i\> upon bi> ap- 
pioved fjiends. In fact, so w’ondci ful ha'^ 
been the change, tliat if may tuilv he con- 
cluded a miracle has been WTonirlit upon 
the minds of the people. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Bill to e.xemptthe territories with- 
in tlie limit.? of the East-India Company’s 
Charter from certain of tlie Navigation 
Laws, has been amended on recommit- 
ment, whereby it is enacted, that nothing 
in the said Acts shall affect the importa- 
tion and exportation by tlie Company, or 
others, his Majesty’s subjects, within the 
limits of the East-India Charter. No 
persons or bodies to be .sued for penalties, 
iind those sued for before the 2.5tli of Dec. 
next re.torccl; tills act not to affect 
certain acts. Tlie Cape of tlooil I lope to 
he eoniideied within tlie Charter limit.-.. 

The Bill antiiorizing the Coiii t ot Direc- 
tors of tlie East-India Company to make 
extraordinary allowances to certain sliip- 
owners, has been furtiicr aiiieiidod on re- 
cominitinent ; allowance not to e.xcced 
8'. 10s. per Ion. In case tiie ship be lost 
owners not to pay; boiidiiglus of owners 
to remain unprejudiced, should they not 
pay or secure penalty ; owners taking ad- 
vantage of this act not to claim peace 
freight. 

East-India House . — Robert Spankie, 
Esq. has been appointed to succeed Ed- 
ward btrettel. Esq. as Advocate General 
to the Company at Bengal, and took the 
oaths on the Oth July accordingly. 

Lieutenant Heysham, late of the Ben- 
gal Establishment, has been restored to 
tlie sen ice. 

Ensign Brooke, of the Bengal Establish- 
ment, wlio liad resigned, has also been 
re.stored to tfie sen’ice. 

On Saturdav the .5th of July, the Duch- 
ess of Cumberland, attended by Geneial 
Vyse and suite, visited the East-Iudia 
House and Warehouses. Her Royal High- 
ness was received by tlic Cliaiiman and 
Deputy Chairman, and .several of the Di- 


rectors. Her Royal Highness expressed 
herself liigtily gratified on viewing tlie 
extensive establishments of the Company, 
and paid particular attention to tlie splen- 
did Manuscripts and subjects of Natural 
History in the Museum, her Royal High- 
ness afterwards partook of an elegant 
cold collation at the India House, and in 
the evening returned to Kew. 

July 2.1d, a ballot was held at tlie East- 
India House, for the electinn of a Direc- 
tor ill the room of Riiiiaid Parry, Esq. 
deceased. At six o’clock thcglas.ses were 
closed, and delivered to tlie scrutineers, 
wild lepoited tiie election to liave fallen 
on Robej't Campliell, Esq. wlio on Wed- 
ne.sday the 50th, took the uatlis, and his 
.seat accordingly.' — The numbers weie — 


Robert Campbell, Esq yp.q 

Chailes E. Prescott, Esq 352 

J. G. Kavenshaw, Esq 297 


Carlton House.— Amang the presenta- 
tions to the Prince Regent at the levee- 
held at Carlton House, on the 2d of July, 
were— 

Mr. Hugh Hope, on his return from 
Java, by Lord Binning; Mr. .Shore, on 
his coming of age, by his father Lord 
Teignmouth ; and Sir George Staunton, 
on his return from China. 

The President of the Board of Control 
gave a grand dinner on Tuesday 22d of 
July, at Gloucester Lodge, Brorapton, to 
the Directors of tlie East-India Company. 

'Hie catastrophe of the death of LieuN 
Keighley, noticed in our last number un- 
der the head of Madras Intelligence, wc 
are hajipy to say, remains unconfirmed at 
the date of onr last accounts so late as the 
10th of February. 
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— 5 — and of tlie necessity of wliich he has not 

'^ipce the preceding pancft irent to press. Previously entirely ensured himself. 
Calcutta Papers have hecn received in — “ — 

toK'n, enabling us to add the subjoined CALCUTTA. 

domestic news. PoUtlcal intelligence AOMiNisTRArioNs to estatps 


has also been conveyed in private let- 
ters, which if authenlie^ wears too im- 
portant an aspect to be omitted. 

It is stated on the authority of private 
letters, dated in Februai>. that the Ben- 
gal CTOveriimcnt was ])reparin!^ to begin 
ho-jfilities with tiic Mahratta chieftains. 
E.i'tract of a Letter from an Oficer serv- 
ing with the British Army iw India, 
dated Setapore, Oude, Feb. 14, 1817. 
The Goorka war «\t an end, it was 
sujiposed there would have been a long 
-.>eason of tranquillity here; hut the 
scenes now acting shew how unfounded 
''udi expectations were. fii point of 
the equipments of the army, and the na- 
ture of troops composing it, it is superior, 
I imagine, to the force witli which 
Lord Lake overran Hlndostan. There 
are two regiments of his Majesty’s Dra- 
goons, and two of his Majesty’s Foot, 
the CompaiiY’> European Horse Artillery, 
an infant rocket corps, two regiments of 
Native Dragoon-, and numerous l>atta- 
lionsof Native Infantry, with the largest 
and heaviest battering tiaiii that ever 
moved in India. For a long time their 
precise object seemed to be a mysteiy; 
but 1 learn, that on the 12th instant, this 
army invested tlie fort of Hattras, near 
Aliyghur or Coel, which is the second 
strongest fort in [ndia, of those not in 
our possession. Near it is another simi- 
larly circumstanced, belonging to an in- 
independent Chief, — Bhurtpore. 

Report says that Lord Moira will be at 
CawDpore in August, and that circum- 
stances have made another Mahratta war 
probable, as during the winter the devas. 
tations committed by the Pindaris, 
have rendered it absolutely necessary for 
liis Lordship to put an cud to their ra- 
vages. Sindeah, the Head of the Mah- 
rattas, it is rumoured, almost openly en- 
courages the Pindaris, giving tliem Iree 
passage through his estensitc country, 
and thus enabling them to commit their 
depredations and cruelties with impunity. 

It is generally surmised that the Bhmt- 
pore Chief will endeavor to assist Hattrass, 
in which case very many lives will be lost 
before it falls; but fall it must befoie 
such a force as is opposed to it. It is said 
that Mr. Stracbey has left his situation as 
Resident at the Court of the Nabob of 
Oude, in order to proceed over land with 
important dispatches. If I W’cre to ha- 
zard an opin.on upon Indian politics, it 
would be that Lord Moira's measures and 
councils appear to be dictated by wisdom, 
firmness, and moderation ; that he un- 
dertakes no step which has not for its ob- 
ject the stability of our India possessions. 


For January, 1817. 

Captain Thomas E\ans; Executor 
Peter Lumsdain, Esq. * 

Mr. Thomas Stewart ; Executor, John 
Palmer, Ksq. 

Captain Charles Dudley ; Admilu^tl■ator, 
Dempster Heming, I'>q. Re.;istrar. 

Lieut. Gilbert Cowper; Administiator, 
D. Heming, E-«q. Registrar. 

Lieutenant John Lawson Hyers; Admi- 
nistrator, Dempster Heming, Esq. Re- 
gijitrar. 

Henry O’Hara, Esq, Administrator, 
Dempster Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. St. George Gwynne Benjamin ; Ex- 
ecutor, Mr. John Havell. 

Mr. Edward Hyland; Executrix, Mr.s. 
Jane Hyland. 

Mr. John Norris, of the ship Geoigi- 
aiia; Administrator, Dempster Heming, 
Esq. llegistiar. 

Lieut. William Sheppard ; Administra- 
tor, Dempster Heming, Esq. Rcgistrai*. 

Captain James Lumsdaine; Executii.x, 
Mrs. Selena Lumsdaine. 

En^sign ^Villlam Young ; Executor, Ar- 
thur Jacob Macau, Esq. 

Lieut. Robert C. Wogan ; Executor, 
John Fullarton, Esq. 

Mr. George Mullenger; Executri.x, 
Mrs. xMatilda Ann Mullenger. 

Lieut, ClKules Webster; Executor, 
Lieut. Thomas Webster. 

Lieut. Artiiur Macartney; Executor, 
Colonel F. Newbeny. 

Cornet David Armstrong; Adminr^tra- 
tor, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. Daniel Smith ; Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Andrew Moffat ; Executors, Mr. 
Alichael Meyers and Mr. Richard Pauling. 

Bernard Reilly, Esq. ; Executor, Ro- 
derick Robertson, Esq. 

Cliristopher Childs, Emj. ; Kxecutor'J, 
Lieut, J. F. M'^Mellan, Licul.-Col. Skin- 
iiei, and Thomas Dunn, Estj. 

Lieut. Edward WiLon Biouirliton ; Ad- 
ministrator, D. HemiiiLT, E>q. Rcgistiar. 

Mr. Wiliiam Pollock ; f..xecuior, Mr. 
John Siuitli. 

Major John Home; Executor, David 
Clark, Esq. 

Mr. John Osborne ; Administrator, D. 
Hommings, E'jq. Registrar. 

I..ieiit. James Rainey ; Executor, Lieut . 
AViliiam Henry Rainey. 

R.ATES OF EXCHANGE. — Jan. 1817. 

From Calcutta. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star 
Pagodas. Bombay 100 Sa. Ks. for lOU 
Bombay Rupees. England 2«. 7J. and at 
six month** sieht. 
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Dollars in quantify, at 207 Us. per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is 
at 10 Rupees 4 As. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 5. Ladyof the Rev. H.Townlej, 
of a son. 

4, At Penang, Lnch of ( apt. Hamp- 
ton, 20th Batt. Nat. Inf. of astui. 

Dec. 16. Lady of D. Darling, Esq. 
Crv. Surg. of twins, a daughter and son, 
the latter still bom. 

16. Lady ot tapt. Duncan M'Lcod of 
Engineers, of a daughter. 

21. At Mui’ut, Ladyof Major Baldock, 
17th Nat. Inf. of a daughter. 

Dec, 27. At Serampore, Lady of the 
Rev. Mr. Randall, Missionary, of a son. 

30. At Meerut, Lady ot Lieut. E. 
Gvvatkin, Deputy Pa\ master, a <laughtei 

At Agja, .Mrs. C. ijyons, of a daughter. 

Dec. 31. Mrs. J. Cockburn, of a 
daughter. 

31. Lady of the Rev. J. Keith, a son. 

Jnn. 2. Lady of Capt. K. Twicken- 
ham, 2d Regt. Nat. Cav.of a son and heir. 

2. Mrs. Caiman, of a daughter. 

Jan. 3, At Secrole, Lady of Lieut. 
Col. Voyle, Com. Ben. Piov. Batt, of a 
(Jaughler. 

4. Mrs, Randolph, of a daughter. 

Jan, 11. At the house of Lieut. Col. 
Fagan, Judge Adv. Geii. Chowringhee, 
Lady of Major C. S. Fagan, of a daugliter. 

20. Lady of L. A. Davidson, Esq. 
of a son (still born.) 

MARRlACrs. 

Oct. 12. At Baieilly, Ideut, Hoggan, 
27th, Nat. Inf. to Miss Welland, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. R. P, M elland of Devon. 

Dec. .31. Ideut. W. Cunuinghuin, Dep. 
Paymaster at Mutra to Rebecca, eldest 
d.aughter of W. Armstrong, Esq. Coll, of 
Nudeca. 

Jan. 11- Natii. Hudson, Esq. to Miss 
M. Williams, daughter of the late Robert 
Williams, Esq. 

20. Mr.J, PinuaIi,toMissM.Auturacs. 

22. hlr. F. D'M.Sinaes to Miss J.Mas- 
carenhas. 

23. Mr. J. Cearns, Pilot service, to 
Miss M. Youngs. 

24. A. C. Seymour, Esq. to Miss M. 
Browue. 

DEATHS. 

July 29. Unfortunately drowned on 
his passage to Fort Marlborough, whither 
he was proceceding on the Malabar 
cTuizer, Lieut. C. L. Walker of 20th or 
Marine Regt. Beng. Nat. luf. 

Aoc. 25. Mr. (L H. Walters, mer- 
chant of Lucknow. 

Dec. 2. At Cawnpore, Surg. W. O'Hara, 
H. M. 17th Regt. 

Dec. 14. At Sea, on board the Junar- 
thun, Lieut. Cameron, H. M. 78th foot. 

27. At Cawnpore, J. Maxwell, Esq. 

Jan. 3. Mr. W. Saunderson. 

L Mrs. Sarah Hall. 


-Java. — Ceylon. 

.5, JMrs. J. A. Tucker. 

7. .Mr<. Belnos. 

7. Mr. H. Smith. 

8. Iniaut daughter of Mr. .f. ( idinan. 

Jan. H. Mi. A, MotTaf. 

Jan. 1). At Cluinar (iliur, lU-v. iVu 
BlIIOK'. 

11. At the house of licr son Judicfi 
widow of the late T. Bilkinson, F..-q. 

30. At Jauiqjore, Saiah, inliint dauuh^ 
ter of ll. Davies, Esq. 

.MADinS. 

RIH1 HS. 

Oct. 31. At Secundeiabad, Lady of 
Lieut. E. Collins, 8th Regt. Nat. Lit. of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 16- J.ady of H. Spotti.-'Woode , 
E^<l i»f a son. 

Dec. 18. xM .Madias, Right Hon. Lady 
Eliz. M‘(iregor Murray, of a flauffhter. 

23. Lady of "W. M‘Taggait, E>q. of a 
daughter. 

31. At Walhqabad, Lady of ILiioii 
De Kutzicben, Cantonment Adj. of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 27. Capt, L Mayne, H. C. S. Ba- 
tavia, to Mrs. T. E. White. 

DEATHS. 

18. At Nagpore, infant daughter of 
Lieut. E. Clarke, 20ih Regt. Nat. Inf. 

25. At Vizagapatam, .Major C. Lucas, 
Cam. Europ. Vet. Butt. 

A'or. 25. Ml. .LMaiyon, Garr. Sciir. 
Major. 

Same day nt Ncllore, Lieut. Col. T. 
Gmncll, 2(lx\'at. Vet. Balt. 

29. AfSeioor, Lieut. G. Birch, 14tli 
Regt. Nat Inf. 

aXoc. 30. Major R. E. Langford, Com. 
2il Batt. 22(1 Nat. Jnf. 

Dec. 2. At Calicut, G. Rcade, Esq. 
cl\ il .ser\ ice. 

Dec. 12. John Stevens, E.'^q. 

Jliss C. M. Jeremiah. 

Dec. 28. Mrs. M. JM. Moralls, aged 
115 years. 

Jan. 9. At Madras, Mrs. A. M. Gieig. 

30. At the Government Gardens, Rev. 
Frederick White, Chaplain on that esta- 
blishment, and formerly* of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

BOMBAY. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 14. At Surat, Lady of Major 
Iinlack, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 19. At Bombay, Rev. G. Hall, to 

Miss M. Lewis. 

JAVA. 

DEATH. 

Au^. 29. Lieut. J. Dillon, H. M. 59th 
Regt, 

CEYLON. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 14. Mr. C. Walker, of Gov. 
Brig. Kandyan, to Miss S. Dalrymple. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGF.'^, and DEATHS* 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

Mine 30, The Cnuntf^-s of A! into, of a son. 

July 17. Lady “f Mr W John-*, Sur^cm, at 
Birminghdin, lare Act. Suig, at Serampon-, of 
a. son. 

.MARRIAOEn. 

June Cl. B;. s;r ci il hcc’se, at the Hon Airs. 
Rawdon”?, Pun d,; d-'i tfd. tTrostetior-'ipi.aie, 
bv the Loi'i Buh'.i) of limerick, th^ Right 
Hon. L'i, 'l Gr'onf'. W l u-m Russell, second son 
of the n.ike o HcdfAi'd. to %!•,« £ 11 / 11*16111 
Anne Ravni n. only child of the late Hon, 
.lolin HAwdori, and niece to the Ma)qui« of 
Hasting'. 

Julv 1. At St. Geirue’s, Hanover-sf|uaie, J. 
Maddocks, Esq. . " • . 

Sidney, loimgest : 

Rnbarts, E'^q. of ' 

Sameday. AtM.ir\l hmie rimrrh, MajorGabriel, 
2d Urng Guards ti> Mai an, daughter of the 
late Gol. Tdailes Russel Dtaic, ol the Bengal 
Ai tiUei V 

JulvCC. AtBiih, Maior Gen. Sir J. Bm han, K. 
G.'r. S, loLauia, inly daughter of I'ol. Mark 
"VVilks, tif Kirb\, in the isle of Man, late 
Governoi ol St. Helena. 

At Strarfurth, near Barnaid Castle, Mr- Charles 
Addison, to Miss F. Bowman. This lady was 
Jong detained a pris-mertn the Seraglio of the 
I)ey<if AUiers, from whence slie lately made 
her escape. 

At Ednibiti£;li. Coimt Flahault (wlm was Aid.de- 
camp t" Ihionap.trte .tl W.iterl.io) to Miss 
Marg, M Flplnn^toiu, eldest daughter of 
Visronnt Kuih 

July 5. tt Pi nr sirl.Tiul.house, S. M Thricpl.tiid, 
Esq. lac •\d\o(ate-tJeneidi iti the Hoiioiable 
Ert'-f India (honpaiu’* Sersice, to r.li/.ibcth, 
danglitei of the Ute VS'dlter Campbell, E'q <*f 
Shawfitld. 

At Si. Oin“r, in Fraiv c, by the Rev. R. W. Tun- 
nev, ot ilievd Brigade o'f C«v. Joseph farrar. 
Esq. of the istli Hub'ars, to Charlotte, young- 
est daughter of tlie late General Burn, of the 
Hon. fiasi-India Company’s service. 

DEATHS. 

At Barnste.ul, in .Surity. on Mond.av 30th June, 
RjCliard Parry, Esq. a Director of the East- 
Indi.i Company, and formerly Resident at 
Fort Mailborough. Mr. Parrv was, in the 4lst 
year of UU age, and was elected ft* the Direc- 
tion on Ifith August t«l5, on the decease of 
Robert CUrk, Esq. He survived his father, 
Thotna.*! Pany, Ksq. (who was many years a 
Director) very little more than a twelvemonth. 

.lune 17. At the Ch&teau de la Challi^re, near 
Lausanne, Mrs. Stratford Canning, wife of Ins 
Majesiv’- Eiivov Extraordinary and Minister 
Pleiiipoii.uiti.'irv to the Swiss ('antons. 

lulv ip At foir, HI Devinshirp, Cap'. G.AVil- 
liamsnn, but ot H. E. I Company’s naval 
service, 

Tuly20. AtEpxom. Mr J. Phippj, in the tituh 
year of his ace, Intc '•ixi'i m.Ue of the lion. 
Company’^ ip ‘b’bv C.isilc. 

May 11. Ill tlic I'ith v-.it of his age, on Ins 
voyage to Ind a, Mr J Barlow, fmith ofiiter 
of Hon, Coni(,an>*s Nhin Union. 

Onboard tlie Europe E.ist In.b.iman, on Ins. pas- 
sage from Bengal, 13ievet-.M.i}oi W, Hidtrick, 
‘24ih lo<)t. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, July 95, ISl”. 

Cotton . — Tiie purchases in the late sales by pri- 
vate contract wtuild have been more extensive, if 
the holders wouhl accept less than Id. per Ib, 
pro6t on the last India sale, which they decline 
acceding to at present. 

Sugar.~A public sale of East-lndia Sugars took 
place yesterday ; the prices were at the advance 
of 2s. a 3s. per cwt. 

Co/ee.— The East-Indu Conipmv for- 


ward aKaiit 23,UOO bags yesterday : the whc'le 
went off' with much briskness at an advance >1 
folly fi-, per cwt. on the prices of last sale. Th-; 
prices of the other descriptions of (’offee are little 
varied. 

Rice — The sale r.f Rice at the India House con- 
sisted of middiing descriptions, tlie pnccs ?4s, r 
sths. 6d. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRH’ATE SHIPS. 

Ton?. Probable Time qf Saihng- 
Cnpe of Good Hope. 

. 150 July 50. 

. 21)0 July 30. 

300 July 31. 

Calcutta. 

Marq. Anglesea, 400 July 30, 

Caledonia 414 From Deal, July 23, 

Bombay. 

Orpheus.. 415 July 2 ff. 


Ship's Names, 

Albion 

Perseverance . 
Brixton 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCK. 

j4rrwals, 

June 22il.— At Dover— Hebe, Porter, — from tin 
Cape, 

30<A.— The Prince Blucher, Weatherall— froni 
Bengal. 

J«/y (7/ft.— The Dowson, M‘Danald. 

— Abeideen, Fenwick,— from Bengal. 

The Partridge, Clarkson, — from tlic 

Cape. 

14/A. —The Bal.tvia. — from Bengal and Madras. 

»7tA— The I-i'Hl r,ithC'*rt, Talbert, — fiom 
B. ngal. 

oom. — ThpCurnwaUj. Huntlv. 

_ Su'i'UiiU, —Ward, in tlic Downs,— fron. 
the Cape. 

The Pallas, — EI«woi thy, —from the Isk 

of France. 

.24//!.— H. M Volage, at Portsmouth,— froiii 
India. 

26'A.— The Mary Anne, Patterson,— from tlie 
Cape. 

— . Tlic Princess Amelia, Balstors, — from 

Passengets per Hebe. — Mrs. Stuart and family , 
from Bombay 1 Cornel Willan, 22(1 L. D., Rev. 
J, Thacker. Mi. C. Gray. 

Passengers per Aberdeen.— Mrs. Moore, wife 
of Major Moore, His Majesty’s 1 41 h foot, Mrs. 
Johnston, Mrs. Jeremic, Capr. Jeremie, T. 
Moore, H. Moore, E. Moore, children of Major 
Moore. N. L. Johnston, daughter of Mrs. John- 
xton. E. Jeremie, daugliter of Mrs. Jerrraie. 

Passengers per Batavia. — Major Gen. Sir J. M. 
Chalmers, Lady CUaimers, Mi's Chalmers and 
Miss F. V. ( ii.ilnitrs, Mrs. Whvte. F. De Gre- 
iner, Esq., It. Uourtasne, H.M.ffoih regt , Mrs. 
C'*urla\iie. Mr' Jenkins, Mr-.. G-boiie, K. Os- 
hniu', Lai>’- "tiiart. , g 1 legt., Lis. Ternan, Vrid. 
HujjliC'. Waters, N.imII, Madras N 1., G. C'-:- 
mail, l-.sq iivil'trv.i'i, J. Gitmour, E?-] sup-' 
SUM', l< lils‘1,. I's, .issist sing., Mr. Bliir 
Mis, M.nne, Mis, Mnnt. charter-party pa'.sr,,- 
g.Ts, M.' f. Ciubln. Ml T ( auiie!, J. Ruil.- 
will, Bndg'l RiUliw, U, amt lour rlnidren, J 
Uuuirs, R’ L. '.Hard. 1. Hart, J. Cheshire, si< 
servants, tiiirtv iimluls H M. M)tli regt , Mi‘- 
Woodc-ick. From Madras. M rs. Gurnell, M i s 
Turnaii. Mrs. Dc Lish , Miss (dlmour, Mi'S 
A J VI. c. Gilmour, Misses R. Flowers, Muni. 
J. Munt, Woodcock, Masters J. W. Chalmer-. 
J Blair W. Woodcock, Al.Fernau, R. Fernao. 

I’jsseiigers per Aslcir.-Mr^. FOTbelle, Mrc 
SUakespeai, Mrs. Bayley, Mrs. Templeto.,. I 
Fombelie, Esq. civil se'vice. AI. Hussell, l.sq , 
Henrv Stone. E.q , R. R- E?']:; ‘^'T" 

Mnnekton, E-q., Capt». W. Hiatt anri t lark. I . 
E. J. Biunlwin, Assist. Surg. Pollock. Mo- II 
Miakespear, two Misses Wood, two Mice. In,, 
uieton. Miss Blake. Masters Blake, r.dmon 
W. H. Bayley, Capt. Heyland, i t. Kciiiiicoit 
ele.en servants, Europeans and iiativis, stm 
charter-party passengers, twinu-iichi n.' ihd . 
two women, and tvr.r t liililrcu . 




Price Current of 

L. s. iL 

Cochineal lb. 0 4 0 

ColFee, Java cwt. 5 4 0 

— CUenbou 4 IJ 0 

■ Bouibon 

Mocha 6 0 0 

Cotton, Surat lb. o I i 

— Extiatinc o 1 s 

— — Bengal o o 9 

Bnnrbou 0 1 10 

Diugs, iwc. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. COO 

Annioeeds, Star 4 10 O 

Borax, Refined COO 

Lmetined, orTincal 5 5 0 

Camphtie uniefined 10 !0 0 

Cardemoms, Malabar. .lb 0 3 0 

— Cevlon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 20 0 0 

— - — Ltgnea 9 O 0 

Castor Oil lb. o 3 3 

China Root cwt. i 0 0 

Coculns Inrticus 2 0 0 

Colunibo Root 2 10 O 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump . 

— Arabic 3 10 O 

— — Assafatida 

— Benjamin 7 10 0 

Animi cwt. 5 0 o 

■ Galbaiinm 

— - Gambogmm 17 0 0 

Myrrh 8 0 0 

— •Olibanum 5 0 0 

Lac Lake 0 l f> 

Dye 0 5 11 

Shell, Block ... 2 lo o 

Shnered 3 n> o 

Stick 3 10 0 

Musk, China oz. u I s o 

Nux ^’omica cwt. i lo o 

Oil Cassia oz. o 2 o 

— Cmnainuii o 14 0 

— . Cloves 0 3 0 

Mact 0 i 4 

Nutmegs 0 l 4 

Opium.... lb. 

Rhubarb 0 4 2 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 5 5 0 

Senna lb. o l 6 

Turmerlck, Java i 6 0 


EasUindia Produce for July 1817 . 

L. s. 4. L. s. d. 

to O 5 0 Turmenck, Bengal. .cwt. i 5 o 

^ 5 u O — China l 18 0 

— 5 0 0 Zednaty 

Galls, in Sorts 9 5 0 

— 6 5 0 Blue 900 

— 014 Indigo, Blue lb. 

— 018 Blue ami Violet.. .090 

— nil Purple and V'lolet ... 0 7 6 

— 0 2 6 — — Fine Violet 0 7 0’ 

Good Ditto 0 6 6 

— 14 0 0 — Fine V’lolct i* Copper 0 6 3 

— 5 0 0 — Gooil Ditto 059 

— 6 5 0 — Gootl Copper 0 5 6 

— 5 10 0 — ~ Middling Ditto .... 0 5 3 

— 13 0 0 — — Ordinaiy Ditto 0 4 0 

— 0 5 6 — Fine Madras 063 

— _ Good Ditto 0 5 6 

— -21 0 O Ordinary Ditto 0 4 0 

— 12 0 0 Rice cwt. 

0 4 0 .S.iiHower cwt. 5 10 0 

2 3 0 Sago...., cwt. 1 15 o 

2 15 O Saltpetre, Refined.. ..cwt. 2 5 0 

— 2 15 O Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

— Novi 

— — Ditto Willie 

— 5 0 0 China 

Organ zine 

— 65 0 o Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 9 6 

7 0 0 — Cloves .034 

Bourbon 

__ rto 0 0 Mace 0 5 2 

— 10 0 0 Nutmegs O *» ® 

— 8 0 0 Ginger cwt. 250 

0 0 Pepper, Company’s .009 

— 0 6 0 Privilege ... .009 

o I > 0 — — White 0 0 11 

— 14 0 o Sugar, Yellow cwt, 2 3 o 

3 0 0 — VVhltC... 2 6 0 

_ I __ Brown I ^ 

— 1 i » 0 Tea, Bolica lb. ® ® ^ 

^ Q 2 3 — Congou 0 * 9 

Souchong 0 3 10 

Campoi 0 2 9 

— Twankay 0 2 1 1 

Pekoe 0 4 6 

— Hyson Skm 0 2 10 

— 0 10 6 Hyson 2 1 f 

— Gunpowder 0 5 o 

— 0 2 6 Tortoiseshell 18 0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 9 0 0 


211 

L I S« d. 

1 10 V 


— 0 10 o 


— 5 10 O 


0 15 O 
0 3 6 


— 0 1 0 
— 280 
— 2 18 0 
— 220 
— 026 

— 035 

— 046 

— 039 


0 5 
0 4 

0 5 
0 6 

1 15 


Goods declared for Sale 

OnFrtday, 1 Aug-wf— Prompt 3l October. 

Private’Trade. — Shawls— China Silk Handker- 
chiefs and Crape Scarfs— Sewing Silk— Wrought 
Silks. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Nankeens — 
Wrought Silks— Madras Haudkercliiefs-Sallam- 

porcs— Choppas— Bafues— Gurrahs — Eruinertics 

—Silk and figured col-.ured Handkircbiefs— Crape 
and Silk Scarfs and Shawls— Longcloths—B.m- 
rtennoes — S-irsnets— naure — Crapes — Lutestring— 
Cotton-yarn— Cotton-wo,,l, 

OnMondarj, 11 Prompt 5 A’orcm5er. 

Company's. — Cinnamon — Nutnjtgs — Mare — 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs— Sapan Wood 
— Keemoo Shells— Gomotoo Yarn— Black Pepper, 

The Nutmegs will be put up to sale at five sliil, 
lings per pound for the best sort, and at three 
shillings and sixpence per pound for the inferior, 
the Mace will be put up at eight shillings and 
seven shillings per pound for the two sorts respec- 
tively; and the Cloves at three shillings per 
pound. 

Pritate-Trade and Licensed. — Cassia Lignea— 
Nutmegs— Mace— Cloves— Oil of Spfees — Ginger 
—Rattans— Nux Vomica— Galanga Root— Turme- 
ric— Rhubarb— Mats— Soy — Indian Ink— Sago— 
Shellack — Cane Table Mats — Rattans — Ebony 
Wood— Saltpetre. 


at the East-India Home. 


On .Monday, U Augrat^Prompt 7 November, 

Priraie-Trade and Licensed* — Castor Oil— Mo- 
ther-o*-Pearl SheRs— Rattans— Oil of Cassia, Ani- 
seed, and Sassafras— Saltpetre— Red Saunders— 
Soda— Turmenc— Ginger— Sago — Senna —Myrrh 
Lac Dye— Cassia lignea-Galls—Cam- 
phire—Shellack—Cornelians—Canes—Hides—As- 
satfEtida—Harlall— Cassia Buds— Munjeet— Ebony 
—Pepper— Mate— Safflower— Lac Lake — Chillies 
-Becs’-wax— Elephants’ Teeth— Rhubarb— Gam- 
1 , oge— Soy— Cluna Ink — Stcdlac — Tamarinds — 

Tortoiseshell— .Aniseed— Gum Arabic— Ohbanum 

Horns— Nux Vomica — Tincal — Tin — Borax — 

Beniamin— Cochineal — •''^l Ammoniac — Sticklack 
-Seed Coral -Rice Paper-Table Mats-Chma 
Root— Dragons’ Blood— Gum Animi. 


Tnesdoj, 3 Seplember-Prompl as NmmbcT. 
a Bohea, 500,000 tbs.-Congou, 
and Soochong, 4,4M,000-T-ank^50,^ 
yson Skm. 100,000-Hywn. 850, 000-Total, 
4dmg Privatc-Trade, 6,150,000 lb.. 

M<,nH<iy. 15 5 DecemVr. 

,mpn«5's.-Bcagal 

S) 6 S) 76 piec«-Proh.b.trfr,ood., d',.,'— 

stPi’eceGood!, w=. rallicocN 57 ,nio -Tiolii- 
d, a, ISO Nankeen Cblli, 73,5"-. 



Daily Prices oj Stocks, Jrom the 2G//i of June to the <^5th oj' July I 8 I 7 , 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JounmL 


SiH, — You will much oblige a 
numerous body of your readers, 
by informing us, through the me- 
dium of your valuable miscellany, 
of the best and least reprehensible 
mode of bringing to the notice of 
our honorable employers, the im- 
propriety of that system of invi- 
dious distinction shewn by the ru- 
ling authorities in continuing the 
Madras and Bombay armies on 
reduced allowances to that of 
Bengal. 

If we memorialize the honorable 
court in a body, however respect- 
ful the prayer of it may be, con- 
formably to the new military code, 
we become guilty of mutiny ; and 
if on the other hand, a private and 
obscure individual makes a repre- 
sentation on a subject regarding 
the general body, it has been the 
custom from tne most ancient 
times to. the p^smit, to treat such 
a representation with silence or 
neglect. 

In justice however to the hono- 
rable body in Leadenhall-street, 1 
am induced to suppose from s late 
letter of the honorable court’s, 

Asiatic Journ,— No, 21. 


which mentions that thera is but 
tittle differenu in the allowances 
of the two presidencies (Bengal 
and Madras) that that difference 
has not been correctly stated to 
the honorable court: whilst the 
fact is, that a subaltern on the 
Bengal establishment in charge of 
a company receives at every sta- 
tion, with the exception of the few 
officers with European corps serv- 
ing in the Forts of Allahabad aqd 
Calcutta, very nearly fifty per emit, 
more than a subaltern of the Ma- 
dras army ; viz. — 

Difference of Batta in favour 

of Bengal Sunaut Rs 60 

Difference of tent allowance 8 
The Bengal officer receives 
when in charge of a compa- 
ny for repairs of arms, sta- 
tionary and writing, Rs. . . 50 


From which howevw deduct 
the r^air of anns; this 
being done d «xpensc 
of the goveramiat at Ma- 
dras, Rs 20 

Voi. IV. 2 F 




‘ill- Lumparhun if Indi 

Stationary allowance at Ma- 
dras, thirty fans, or Us. .. 21 

Additional clear sum received 
by the Bengal officer for 
staiionary and writing, inoi e 
than at Madras 271 

Balance in favour of the Ben- 
gal officer, Sicca Rupees 951 

So that a subaltern on the Madras 
establishment receives only fifty- 
seven pagodas or arcot rupees 
two hundred, the Bengal subaltern 
receives, as I have already stated, 
nearly fifty per cent, more than 
the Madras officer does in every 
situation, except in the field, or 
with the Nizam’s subsidiary', the 
only occasions in which the Ma- 
dras army' receives full batta. 

Independent of the full batta, 
the Bengal subaltern when travel- 
' ling bn duty by water, receives one 
hundred rupees per mensem, whilst 
no allowance in addition to the 
full batta is ever granted to the 
less favoured subalterns of the 
coast armyi 

The allowances of the Madras 
army have been so much reduced, 
that I am perfectly sensible that 
no farther reductions can be made ; 
but if the honor-able court should 
ever come to the determination of 
trying any more economical mea- 
sures, justice requires tliat tlie ris- 
ing generation should be apprised 
of it in sufficient time, to prevent 
them from making choice of a pro- 
fession, in which death and banish- 
ment are only' to be obtained. 

I have been myself, Mr. Editor, 
for these last ten y'cars in India, 
and unless when in the field, when 
an officer’s expenses are much in- 
creased, 1 have never been on the 
receipt of more tluin two hundred • 
and eighty pounds per annum, eve- 
ry item included ; and I see little 
prospect of my situation being bet- 
tered for these six years to conic. 


Ainip Allo-MtiiCC. [jSEPT^ 

With such an inc'jme as this on 
the Madras establishment, instead 
of being able to save, 1 solemnly 
declare, 1 have had considerable 
difficulty in keeping out of debt : 
and there are few of my iirother 
officers who are not considerably 
involved : and yet this is tlie line 
whicli some on your side of the 
water look up to as the high road 
to wealth and independence. 

On my first arrival in India, it 
is true, my prospects were much 
more pleasing, and I was not with- 
out hopes that a few years after I 
had obtained the command of a 
battalion, 1 should have had it in 
my power to have spent the winter 
of iny' life in my native country ; 
but my hopes were nipt in the bud. 
at the reforming period of Sir G. 
Barlow’s government. I have long 
ago discovered with the eastern 
sage, tliat in this sublunary sphere 
there is no rose without a thorn, 
so that I am now prepared to leave 
my bones to moulder into Indian 
instead of British dust. 

As every officer, liowever young 
in the service, expects one day to 
command a battalion ; I hope the 
honorable court will yet see the 
necessity of rendering this situa- 
tion a little more respectable in 
point of emoinment ; and that the 
Madras and Bombay officers, if 
considered by our honorable em- 
ployers as equal in military prow- 
ess to thoir brethren in Bengal, 
may be placed in every respect on 
an equality with them ; so that 
when the day shall arrive, that the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ar- 
mies assemble together to fight the 
common foe, the fiend of jealousy, 
fostered by invidious and partial 
distinctions, will no where find a 
place amongst our ranks. 

A Madras Subalterk. 
Fort SI, George, 25tk Jan. 1817. 
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’JTo the Editor of the Asiatic JouryiaL 


Chait Office, East-In/?in 

1H17- 

SiR, — As the dangerous r'^ck 
or reef, on which his ^^ajesty’s 
ship Alccste was lately wrecked 
in entering the Straits of Gaspar, 
is a nexc di%covery^ and situated in 
the hitherto supposed fair track, I 
will thank you to assist in pointing 
out its situation to navigators, by 
inserting the following description 
of it in vour valuable Journal, 
which has been transmitted to me 
from Batavia, by an Officer of 
that ship 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) J HoRsnuRGir. 

Rntav'o^ M’trch IIM, 1^17. 

Sir, — A s tlie unfortunate It‘ss of H. M. 
'hip .MrO'te, by .''ti iking on a SMikeu 
/(irk, ul''n priNMincr the of GU':’- 
nar, on tlie lH?Ii of l.-^t ino.,t!i, may, 
when communicated to \on, pioreof in- 
^nite utliity in pl•C'('rv^n^ faiurc na\igi- 
lors of tl.e'C straits iVotn tlic cUngcr, I 
embrace ilie earliCNt oppoitnnity ol in- 
tbrmint’ jou, that tiic west le of Cas- 
par bland, hoic from the wreck, X. ft 
deg, ]'i. Xoitli end of Rilo Tlcat S. 40 
deg. E. and tlie small island oa tlic wc-^t 
^dc of Rilo Heat (called by the ^Malays, 


Rilo Chicalla, or Saddle Island) S. 5 deg. 
VV. di't.iiji'f trom the nearest {)art of Hi- 
lo Heat between tliiee oi four tnlies. The 
rock, or rather ■<ma!l coral re f, is steep 
to; the ca^t of the lead ju«t before the 
ship^tluck was seventeen fathoms, which 
was about the depth we had by both hand 
and j>atent leads, kept loiisrantly going, 
fioiii passim; Ga«par bland. 

By the above bearing.^, you will per- 
ceive we \\ ere steeling in tlie fair open 
channel, as laid down in all the charts, 
for pas>ing about midway between Rilo 
Heat and the three feet rock discovered by 
IJeut. Ross, and perfectly clear of all in- 
dicated daDgers. 

It is very probable tlie look ont man at 
the mast head, would have seen and given 
notice of the rock time enough for us to 
have pas-cd on either side ot it, but the 
sea had the whole mtining been disco- 
loured by fish spawn upon its surface. 
During the fortnight we remained on Ri- 
lo Heat, we had opportunities of observing 
how very inadequately these stiaits have, 
as yet, been surveved, and how much is 
still wanting to render them securely na- 
\i'.:uble; upon which interesting subject, 
I shall take a» early opportunity of com- 
municating with you, on my return to 
England. 

Capt, Hor^burshf East-lndia Ilouse^ 


PERSIAN ANTHOLOGY, 

{(’onvluded from page 115 ) 


The SakT-naniah, or Hafiz’s ad- 
dress to his cup-bearer, 

1. Come, S.iki ! ami go from me to tho 
king, deliver this Ine.*•^age, and say; ohl 
prince crowned like Jain^hed ! fii>t make 
sure of the blessings of the poor and indi- 
gent, then search for that which is the 
world-reflecting goblet. 

2. Reach me, SakI ! that cup of Kai- 
khosro, administer it, for I am .•‘adly de- 
jected by my sorrows ; and I may ma- 
nage with wine to banish from ray mind 
the cares of this world, where all is vanity. 

3. Advance, Saki I now that this as- 
sembly is made happy as the region of 
bliss with thy presence, and sci^c the 


goblet; as in so doing, thou cau’st give 
DO offence, or there is no >in, for wine is 
not forbidden In the bowers of paradise. 

4. Haste, Saki 1 I have no altcniati'.e 
but wine, let me lay my hand on a single 
cup ; foi I am 'tick at hcait from the ty- 
iauuy of my fortune, and go reeling to- 
ward'^ the cellar of the V’intner (God) r 

5. Fetcli, Saki ! that wine, by which 
the goblet of Jam'^bed could boast of per- 
spicacity in the mid.st of nonentity; gi\e 
it me, for through the grace of the cup, I 
ma\ likeJamshed, explore all the myste- 
ries of the unirerse : 

6. Present me, Saki ! with that exhil- 
arating potion, give it that I may get, 
upon the back of the houc KaUhih ; lik* 
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the able-bodied Rostam, I will turn my 
face towards the plain, and ride up the 
steep side of mount Julan : 

7. Bring, Saki that camelian-colored 
liquor, which throws open to thf heart 
the door of the season of precious enjoy- 
ment ; come and hear this maxim from 
me, “ this world is a compendium of af- 
“ flictiqn, therefore drink wine 

8. Attend, Saki ! and dread the uncer- 
tainty of this life, and make up with wine 
for the misery of thy present existence ; 
for wine must render all thy remaining 
Kfe happy, and be momentarily affording 
thee a glimpse into futurity : 

9. Step forward, Saki 1 and greet the 
assembly with wine, for this world holds 
good faith with nobody; the bubbles of 
the wine should be thy frail memorials, 
and warn thee, how the hurricane swept 
away the crown of king Kai-kobad ; 

10. Come, Saki 1 and let us seek in 
wine our heart’s full enjoyment, for with- 
out wine I never yet met any cordial com- 
fort ; could the body once reconcile itself 
to separate itself from the soul, then 
might the mind wean itself of wine : 

11. Prepare, Saki ! and fill that goblet 
with wine, that it may divulge to us the 
story of Kisra and Kai ; during a state 
of intoxication we can pierce the pearl of 
mysticism, for in our enthusiasm no- 
thing can remain hid from us ; 

12. Be aware, Saki 1 for how can you 
rest secure, now that fortune in her ty- 
ranny is studying how she can soonest 
shed thy blood } rather in this gore drench- 
ed field of the day of judgment, do thou 
empty thyself the blood-charged decanter 
into the goblet : 

13. Come, Saki ! use no refractory shy- 
ness with me, for is not thy origin after 
all, earth and not fire ? fill a bumper of 
wine, for wine can make us happy, espe- 
cially such wine as is pure and unadulte- 
rated ; 

14. Bring, Saki 1 that fragrance-breath- 
ing wine, present me with it, for neither 
gold nor silver has any permanency ; that 
gold, which must surely go to waste, 
squander in wine, for wine is the solace 
Of our hearts. 

15. Reach, Saki ! that ruby-coloured 
wine, and give it me, how long am I to 
boast of my coyness and modesty ? I have 
DHM'tified enough with my beads and sack- 
cloth, take both in pawn for a cup of 
wine, and peace go with them. 


16. Approach, Saki ! and depart not 
fer from the cornn of the Vintner’s cel- 
lar, for that thou must find a Ganj-rowan, 
or never-failing treasure; and if thy ghost- 
ly instructor tcil thee not to frequent the 
tavern, tliou must answer him by saying, 
thou hast his blessing in thy recollection; 

17. Ply me, Saki ! with that bright and 
sparkling goblet, that it may open the 
gate of divine knowledge upon my mind ; 
give it, that it may convey purity to my 
heart, and expel every breath of sin from 
my bosom t 

18. Present, Saki ! that radiant flame, 
which Zardasht (Zoroaster) is searching 
for under the earth ; give it me, for by 
the erecd of the intoxicated debauchee, 
what matters it whether we worship the 
fire, or are devoted to the world ! 

19. Hand me, Saki ! that wine, in de- 
cantering wliicli tlie reflection from the 
glass may give intimation of Kai-khosro 
and Jamshed ; administer it, that w'ith 
the accompaniment of the music of the 
flute I may proclaim, that Jamahed was 
King, and so was Kai-kau.s : 

20. Bring, Saki ! that flame-coloured 
water, give it me, for 1 may perhaps be 
able to banish sorrow from my heart ; 
and thus backed with tlie goblet of Jam- 
shid, I may like Firidoun, rear tlie Gavi- 
ani standard, or that of the blacksmith, 
Gaoh: 

21. Come, Saki! and listen to this 
maxim anew, that a single cup of wine 
is preferable to the imperial diadem ; 
breathe forth the mysteries of this an- 
cient house, and enlarge upon the chroni- 
cles of its former kings ; 

22. Administer, Saki! that all-catho- 
lic nostrum, which together with the 
treasure of Carown, bestows the long 
life of Noah.; prescribe it, that the des- 
tinies may disclose before thy face celes- 
tial felicity and eternal life : 

23. Bring, Saki ! that arghowani, or 
purple-coloured bowl, by which the heart 
can feci serene, and the soul be filled with 
joy ; give it me, that it may rid me of 
care, and point out the path that leads to 
the society of the Elect . 

24. Present, Saki ! that win^ which 
is cherishing to the soul, and is comfort- 
ing to the wounded heart, as Hs mistress 
lying on its bosom ; fetch it, that I may 
pitch my tent beyond the bounds of this 
world, and hang my tapestry Ugh above 
the spheres ; 
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20. Bring, Sakil that wine, which 
can exalt my present condition, increase 
its dignity, and perfect its integrity j pre- 
sent it to me, for I am fallen into a most 
wretched state, and in both these bare 
been sadly dehcient : 

26. Fetch, Saki ! that care-consnraing 
beverage, which if drunk by the lion he 
might set the forest on fire ; gire it me, 
that I may mount into the lion-enthrall- 
ing mansion, and enclose within a snare 
tnat ancient prowler. 

27. Bring me, Saki! that veiled and 
intoxicated virgin, who has taken up her 
abode within the verge of a tavern, give 
her me, for I wish to blast my reputation, 
and become a disciple of the wine and 
pitcher : 

28. Present, Saki ! such w ine as the 
Huris or Nymphs of Paradise have sprink- 
led with the perfume used by the angels ; 
give it, that I may cast incense on the 
fire, and scent the brain of the intellect 
with everlasting gratification : 

29. Ply ini', .'takl ! with that wine 
whicli can iuspireme witli a lively wit, and 
breathe a musky zephyr througli the gar- 
den of my heart; give it me, that I may 
drink to the remenihr, nee of her, in tlie 
melanciioly recollection of wliom my 
heart bleeds ptofusely ; 

30. Administer, Saki ! that wine which 
can bestow a sovereignty, to tlie purity of 
which my heart must bear te.stimony; 
hand it me, for perhaps I am purified 
from sin, and in my enjoyment of it can 
extract a secret from this dungeon, or the 
world : 

31. Present, Saki! tliat goblet, which 
is like the suii and moon ! reach it me, 
that 1 may pitch my pavilion above the 
celestial spheres; since that spiritual 
bower was the seat of my abode, why 
should 1 remain on this earth, a bicr- 
bound corpse ! 

32. Bring forward, Saki ! that cup like 


lire Sjisabil fountain, which can impress 
upon my mind an emblem of Paradise; 
put It into my Iiand, and let me view the 
face of good-fortune; overwhelm me 
with intoxication, and let me beiiold the 
treasuieof divine knowledge: 

33. Ply me, Saki ! with generous an.l 
old wine, make me drunk Ijy presenting 
me with cup after cup of it ; when thou 
has intoxic.ited me with thy pure spiiit, I 
can entertain thee with a fiesh and cheer- 
ful song. 

34. lam such a personage, as by taking 
agobiet in my hand, can dis.ern widiic. 
that mirror, whatever there is in cxi.st- 
ence ; during my intoxication I can knock 
at the gate of sanctified devotion, and in 
a state of mendicity breathe the spiiit of 
a sovereign. 

35. For wlien Hafiz chants his song, 
like one drunk will: wine, Vemis in her 
orbit joins in the nance and concert ! 

The Persian text of the above 
sublime and elegant oriental poem 
I have collated with three valua- 
ble copies in my own possession, 
and them I had formerly compar- 
ed with others ; and should hope 
from my practised knowledge of 
my author’s style, this copy must 
prove of itself a precious record. 
Of my translation 1 shall only add, 
that like those I havebeforecommu- 
nicated to you, it is almost verbal. 
In the Diwan of Hafiz it is follow- 
ed, as the author promises in the 
33d stanza, with another similar 
poem of the same length ; and in 
the most correct of my own three 
copies, instead of the 3tth and 
35th stanzas, the present poem is 
made to terminate with the follow- 
ing three stanzas, borrotved from 
that, which are as follows : 


J 4c 


4^1 y ^ ^ 

Jlku lL/U-jJ 
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1. If wise, thou wilt come and drink 
wine, after takinsone drausht thou m.itst 
recover ti'\ senses; foi cry time tlie 
jninstrei raises his voice in tlianling, an 
aiige! reveals an annunciation tlirongh tbe 
niedinin of thy soul : 

2. Knock at the gate of the sweepers 
of the tavern, sweep the path ofllie intel- 
ligent wine-dealer.s ; perliaps tlie destinies 
may administer to tou the fcivoui of the 
elect, and in a state of into.';icating enthu- 
siasm give thee delivciance from thy pre- 
sent being: 

3- By administeting tiie cup they m.ty 
bewilder thy senses, by comtiiunic.aiin" a 
knowledge of tlie Divine unity the veil of 
separation firom tlie Divinity) m,iy drop; 
like Hafiz, who attained a kn'iwledge of 
the son! ; when lie lost a knowledge ot 
himself, he came to a knowledge of his 
nii'tress ! 

Sir John Malcolm in his History 
of Persia, Mr. Elphinstone in his 
Embassy to Cabul, and many of 
our late interesting travellers In 
the East have found it necessary 
to descant on the subject of the 
Sufiasm and mysticism of the Per- 
sian poets; and our English critics 
deem it a duty as regularly to rail 
against it ; but begging all their 
pardons, 1 scarcely think, that any 
of them have shown sufficient 
knowledge to qualify them to 
speak rationally and intelligibly on 
the subject ; and a fair and dis- 
tinct lii.story of it, like many other 
parts of eastern literature, is yet 
a desideratum with the leanicd of 
Europe : and what contributes to 
bewilder this subject are such in- 
terpolations, as the one I have no- 
ticed in the above poem, in many 
of the most valuable manuscripts 
of the Persian classics, owing 
seemingly to men of taste in for- 
mer days having transcribed a co- 
inciding passage on the margin of 
their favourite copy, which some 


Ignorant transcriber had after- 
wards inserted in the text. Indeed 
the incorrectness of the best Per- 
sian manuscripts begins to be truly 
deplorable ; and unless this be 
speedily remedied by printing im- 
pressions of the best manuscripts 
without version or comment, fu- 
ture scholars will be at a loss to 
have any Persian books to refer 
to ; and oriental literature will 
suffer more even during our pre- 
sent boasted enlightened days, than 
the Greek and Latin did during 
the dark ages ; when fortunately 
the monks were alone occupied in 
studviiig and copying the ancient 
classics, as well as the fathers of 
the church and their own humbler 
homilies. Permit me, however, be- 
fore I conclude to make one idio- 
matical remark, that in stanza 22 
of this poem, and in the two last 
stanzas of the interpolation, in 
compliment to the prejudices of 
your readers, lhav3 introduced the 
destinies or fates as the agents of 
intimating to the Siirt an immediate 
knowledge of the Divine Essence, 
when in fact it ought to be the 
Deity ; for only in the instance of 
the Aimigiity do the Persians use 
the plural verb with a singular no- 
minative, whereas they often give 
the singular verb a plural sense, 
consitlering it rather a connective 
than a verb ; as indeed according 
to its Saxon origin we ought to do 
in English, had not our philolo- 
gists of late absurdly and irrevo- 
cably, I fear, put our ancient idiom 
into the trammels of Greek, Latin, 
and French Grammar 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I com- 
plied with your notice to corres- 
pondents in your Journal of last 
May, and remain, iStc. 

Gul-chin. 


On the following page we republish from a Madras Paper, another 
instance of a cure of hydrophobia by blood letting : too great a pub- 
licity can never be given to any probable remedy for such a dreadful 
calamity. 
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REPORT OF A CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA, 

SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY VENESECTION. 

By missis tant-Surgeon Gibson, H.iSL &^ililXeg. 


Isabel, the wife of Serjeant M‘Daiiiel, 
of his Majesty’s 80th Regiment, aged 22, 
was taken ill this evening (lOtli Septem- 
ber,) about five o'clock, complaining of 
head-ache and pain at the Scrobiculus 
Cordis, — about an hour aftei wards, re- 
tused to take her lea and showed a degree 
of horror at the sight of it : her husband 
tlieii otfered her some spirits and w'ater 
which she aho refused, and hx>ked at it 
with di-ead ; was immediately seized with 
a violent convulsive fit, in consequence of 
which I was sent for, and found her labour- 
ing under strong muscular spasmodic action 
of the whole body, her countenance ex- 
pressive of a degree of furor I hatl iie\er 
before Yvitnessed, her eyeballs were turgid 
and glistened w.th a vacant stare, attempt- 
ing to bite the attendants and evety thing 
that came in her wav. While >he was in 
this state, some officious pci>on threw a 
cup-full (jt cold w.Uer in lier face which 
aggravated the spasms \ciy nmth, and in- 
creased ni) suspicioti ot the diisca^e being 
Hydrophobia, 'I'liis fit continued about an 
hour, when she became a little quiet, 1 
desired some water to be offeicd iter, at 
which she shuddered, >ei aitenijited to 
swallow and succeeded with great difficulty 
in taking about a table spooufiii, which 
produced a repetition of the spasmodic fit 
considerably more violent than the former, 
and attended with a most dreadfid ^nse of 
>oulfocation ; during this paroxysm the 
saliva collected in increased quantities and 
was discharged. As the violence of the 
muscular action Mib'-idcd, she cried loudly 
in a peculiar tone ot voice, sighed deeply 
and applied her hand to lier bieast expres- 
siveof seiciepaiii. Pulse one Imudred and 
twelve in a minute and ■?niall. Having now 
a thorough conviction of the real nature of 
the disease, and liaviiia predetermined in 
the event of a case of Hydropliobia ever 
coming under my charge to follow the prac- 
tice successlully adopted by Mr. Tyiuoii, of 
tlte 2:id Light Dragoons, and afterwards by 
Dr. Sliooibred of Calcutta ; I opened a vein 
in the right arm which I allowed to bleed 
until the pnlse at the wrist ceased, the 
strong coiivuNive mu>cular action also ceas- 
ed, her countenance became placid and the 
turgidity of. her eyeball'* diminished. For 
l)-eight ounces of blood v^cre cxtiactetl. 


no deliquium supeivened — the Patient 
being kept in the horizontal position ; the 
blood was extracted from a large orifice, 
blit it exhibited no buffy coat, nor was it 
cup|)eJ. Pulse shortly after the bleeding 
ninety-six. llec. Tincr. Opii gtt. L, Aq. 
Menth. Pipp, oz. 1 ; mix; to be taken im- 
mediately. 

ly///, 10 P.M. — Succeeded in swallow- 
ing ilie draught and shortly afterwards at 
her owTi request had two cups full of tea 
which she swallowed w’ith avid. ty and with- 
out much diilicnlty, has great aversion to 
stiaiiger.-*, and in her placid iiiterrals docs 
not recognise those she fonnerly knew, has 
also gicat aver.^ion to the admission of 
light into the chamber. 

II P.M.— Has taken, with agreatelfort 
two cups lull more of lea, w'hich brought 
on a slight spasmodic action of tlie muscles 
of the tliroat <ind wus succeeded by vomi- 
ting. Pulse eighty. Adplecet. Emp : Mel : 
ViMcat : ccince. Deiug now sensible, haii 
informed her hasband that she was bitten 
by a dog supj'oscd to be mad, about tea* 
weeks ago at Si. Tliomas’s Mount. Ano- 
dyne to be repeuted. 

20///, 6‘ A.iM. — Has not had a return of 
the convulsive paro.xysm during the night, 
drank water twice but vomited Immediately 
afterw'aiJs; is now much dejected and 
luelancliolv, is extremely sensible to all 
external impressions, sighs frequently and 
appeals to the scrobiculus cordis as tlic seat 
of great pain, 

10 A.M. — It being neces.sary to ralfie 
her in bed, Syncope was induced until .she 
was again put in the horizontal {/osition , 
still expre.'-se'. the greatest diead of water, 
and can take hei drink only Ironi a tea pot 
(the sight of it pnKjiiciiig a recuircuce of 
the spaMU^) siucivJe.l at eacli lime by 
vomiting, &.C. sludit return ot theronvul- 
.sive inuwnlar action of tlie throat, her 
eye-^ aie sh-dith turgid, but lier counte- 
nance IS still plarnd. Pul«e one hundred 
in a minute. Suinant. Extract : Opii 
grs. II. 

7P. IM. — Since my lai*t visit ha^ had 
occasional slight leturns of the >pa<modic 
fits, brought on by the least exciting cause, 
particularly byseeing somcof her relation' 
and children : has .«iwanoned tua i'l ?; • 
same manner and whh the 'amu diffiM-,;'' 
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as before, but «as not foUowed by toiuj- 
tine. Has had rather a severe fit since I 
entered the room, caused by seeing some 
writer accidentally. Pnise seventy-two, 
skin moist, no stool since yesterday morn- 
ing. Smnat Pillt Calomel gis. Vill. 
Reptr : Extract Opii grs. ij. 

21.3t,— 10 A. W. Mr. Steddy, garrison 
snraeon, whose absence from the canton- 
ment these two days, I very ranch r^rct- 
ted, visited the Patient with me at this 
hour, and coincided with me in opinion 
with respect to the nature of the disease 
and r^iproved of the plan of treatment 
adopted. She has enjoyed good rest durii^ 
the night, but is still extremely irritable, 
has the greatest aversion to the sight of a 
mirror and shuddered at the idea of 
drinking water, the sight of which pro- 
duced a reainence of the spasms. Pulse 
one hundred, heat of surface iacrea.scd, 
tongue white- No alvine evacuation since 
she has been taken ill. Habt : Stat. Enema, 
com. et. Capt : Pil : Aloe : Comp : No. ij. 

12 A.M.— Tire spasms Irave been fre- 
quent and severe since last report, excited 
by her” repeated attempts to satiate her 
thirst; in consultation with Mr. Steddy, t* 
was determined to repeat the bleediirg, 1 
accordingly opened another vein and extrac- 
ted twenty-four ounces of blood. Pidse 
iiruuediately after the bleeding ninety-six, 
she became extremely weak, her eyeballs 
less turgid, and her features altogether 
assumed a more favorable expression : has 
retained the enema. 

6 P. M.— Has not had a return of the 
spasms since the last bleeding. No alvine 
evacuation. P.epetant. Piiulae et Enema, 
com. 

9 P. M. — Has had a very severe fit, 
caused by the administration of the Clyster, 
but is again perfectly sensible and calm. 
Pulse seventy-two. Rec. Extract. Opii. gr. 
ij. Gum. Camph. Scr : 1 M. ft. Bolus Stat. 
Sumendns. 

11 P. JI. — No return of the paroxysm, 
is at pre-ent in a sound sleep. Pulse and 
heat of suinvte natural. 

22<l, 6. .A. M. — Hasenjoyed good rest — 
she has drank ti cely out of a tea c.ip, and 
can look at a mirror without experiencing 
any disajieealile sensations ; the turg'.dity 
of her C)is entirely gone and her counte 
nance is calm. One co iious evacuation 
from the Clyster. IhJse and heat of snr- 
mce natural, quietness to be observed and 
ali Irritations removed. 


12 A.M. — No return of the spasms, 
although she has drank tea out of a cup 
twice, pain at the scrobiculis cordis much 
abated : the extreme sensibility which has 
marked the disease throughout, very much 
diminished— she having now no dreadful 
apprehensions of her fate, aversion to 
strangers, or the admission of light : has 
even no dread of water which I broi^ht to 
her, but said it was still disagreeable to 
immerse her hand in it. 

9 P. M. — Continues tranquil — no sdvine 
evacuation since the operation of the 
Clyster — Pnlse and heat of surface con- 
tinue natural — Kept. Pil Aloe. Comp. No. 
ij. 

23d, loA.M. — Had troublesome dreams 
during the first part of the night, towards 
morning enjoyed good rest. Has had her 
hands washed in water this morning with- 
out any reluctance ; the other symptom.s 
of the disease have entirely yielded : lea- 
ving her very mnch debilitated. 

24, 10 A.M. — Amendment progressive. 

25v — Discontinued my attendance : having 
the pleasure of observing my Patient re- 
covering her strength rapidly. 

Remarks. — I think there cannot exist 
a single doubt of this being a well marked 
instance of Hydrophobia; and that the 
happy result is to be attributed to the early 
and cold use of the lancet, seems equally 
doubtless. When the subject of it was 
apprehensive of instant death, she in- 
formed her husband that slie was bitten 
by a dogsupposed to be mad, as stated iu 
the report communicated at my third visit : 
I tliink it proper however to mention that 
fw reasons which I cannot define, she now, 
after her perfect recovery says, site does 
not recollect that the dog bit her, but that 
it leaped on her, worried her and tore the 
bottom part of her gown. — She had several 
small sores on her leg at the time ; and on 
examination I have discovered a scratch 
on her left heei which she cannot account 
for : it is slightly swelled and inflamed; I 
have to regret the want of profesSiOnW 
evidence from the commencement of^e 
disease; yet 1 think the concurring opinion 
of Mr. Steddy who witnessed every symp- 
tom of Hydrophobia iu this case, Should 
strengtlienen that of a much younger and 
less c.xperienced Surgeon. 

James Gibson, Atsut. Stirg. 

His Majesty’s 69/A tlfgt. 
FoonamaM, 26/A5iy)M8l6. 
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EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 

{Continued /romp. 343, yol. III.) 


In 1715, the Czar, Peter I. sent Law- 
rence Lange (accompanied by an EngKsh 
pliysician) as envoy to Kang hi. Emperor 
of China. They were received with equal 
attention as the preceding embassy from 
Russia experienced. After an audience of 
the Emperor and dining at the palace, they 
received a royal message to the purport 
that his Majesty the Emperor of China, and 
first King of the whole world, sends word 
to the Russian ambassador s, that he knows 
them to be strangers in his empire, so re- 
mote from Europe, unacquainted with the 
customs and language of the country, but 
that they need not be under any concern, 
because his Majesty will protect them, not 
like strangers, but as his own children ; 
rind in the true spirit of Chinese jealousy, 
a mandarin was ordered to keep them 
company, and take care they warrted for 
nothing ; at the same time a guard was 
placed at their door. 

The ambassador in his journal speaking 
of the Emperor Kang-hi, and his atiention 
to the welfare and interests of his subjects, 
says, “ the merchants in particular who 
trade with the Russians receive frequent 
marks of his bounty, for frequently when 
they are not able to make their payments 
at the time prefixed, he advances them 
the money out of his own treasury, that 
their creditors may not complain of being 
detained. In 1717, trade being so dull 
at Pekin that the Russian merchants could 
find no vent for their goods, he gave his 
snbjects'leave to traffic with them without 
pa-jTuent of the usual duties, which occa- 
sio-ned in that year a deficiency of 20,000 
ounces of silver in his revenue.” 

The governor of Western Tartary, when 
he gave Lange notice to prepare for his 
departure, acquainted him that the Empe- 
ror had resolved to send ambassadors with 
him to Russia; two Chinese, and two 
Tartar lords were accordingly nominated 
for the embassy. 

In 1720, Mezzabarba was sent as legate 
from the Pope to the Emperor Kang-hi, the 
legate was received with outward marks 
of distinction, and the Emperor conde- 
scendingly lent his assistance to make 
peace among the wrangling missionaries 
of different orders, whose dissentiwu the 
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Pope had vainly hoped to reconcile by this 
mission. After a short time, the legate 
had his audience of leave, Ocani who 
published the journal of this legation says, 
“ the first of March the legate had a new 
and last audience ; Kang-hi loaded him 
with honors, gave him a thousand marks 
of friendship, and astonished all his court 
by the affeetionata manner in which he 
dismissed him, and solicited his return to 
China. He made him promise to bring 
with him men of learning and a good phy- 
sician, the best geographical maps, and 
most esteemed new books in Europe, 
chiefly mathematical ; also the particulars 
relating to any new discovery that might 
be made with respect to the longitude. 
Soon after his Majesty called for a spinnet 
and played several Chinese airs. Hence 
he took occasion to ob*rve to the legate 
with what familiarity he treated the Eu- 
ropeans whose learning he said he greatly 
honored ; and causing him afterwards 
to ascend the ihione, he there presented 
him with a gold cup full of wine ; as in 
tl>e other audience he put an end to this, 
by taking bis bauds and pressing them 
between his own in the most cordial 
manner.” 

TheEmperor Kang-hi died in December 
1722, and bis successor by an edict dated 
10th Feb. 1723, banished the missiona- 
ries to Canton. 

Of all accounts of embassies to China 
none are deserving of more attention than 
that published by Mr. John Bell who pro- 
ceeded to Pekin with an embassy from the 
Czar Peter in 171». M. Ismayloff was 
ambassador, and M. Lange (who has al- 
ready been mentioned) was secretary to 
the embassy; the ambassador had aiso a 
a secretary in his train, which consisted 
of six gentlemen of the embassy, a prjest, 
interpreters, clerks, a band of music, 
footmen, valets, &c. in all about sixty 
persons besides a troop of twenty-five dra- 
goons for the escort from Tobolsk! to Pe- 
kin and back. 

On the 23d Dec, they entered the Chi- 
nese territory, Mr- Bell says, ** this day 
we qommeoced guests of the Emperor of 
China,; who entertains all ambassadors 
and bears their expences from the d.iy 
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they enter hi.s dominions till the time they imagined the letter feeing delivered all was 
quit them again.” The ambassador’s public over. But the master of the ceremonies 
entry into Pehiu is detailed hy oiirauthor; brought back the ambassador, and then 
he was treated with great respect, but the ordered all the company to kneel, and 
outer door of the house where he lodged make obeisance nine times to the Einpe* 
was locked and sealed with the Emperor’s ror. At every third time we stood npand 
Seal. M. IsniaylolTs spirited canducthow. kneeled sutain. Great pains were taken 
ever removed this mortitication as well as to avoid the piece of homage, but, with- 
many others to which a man of less reso- out success. 

lution would have been subjected during “ This piece of formality being ended, 
his residence at Pekin. tlce master of the ceremonies conducted 

On regulating tlic ceremoniai of audi- the ambassador, and the six gentlemen of 
ence, the primipal points insisted upon by the retinue, with one interpreter into the 
the amba.s$ador were, that he might de- hall. We were seated on ourown cushions 
liver his credentials into the Emperor’s upon the floor to the right of the throne, 
own hand, and be c.\cused fioiu bowing about six yards distance, behind us sat 
thrice Uuee times on entering his .Majes- three mi.<=.sionaries dressed in Chinese ha- 
ty’s presence j tliesc requisitions however bits, who constantly attend the court ; ou 
were deemed inadmissible. After a ne- this occasion they served by turns as in- 
gociatiuu of some days, the affair was ad- terpreters. 

justed on the following terms : “ tliat the “Soon after we were admitted, the 
ambassador should comply with theesta- Emperor called the ambassador to liim, 
blished customs of the court of China ; took him by the hand, and talked very fa- 
aud when the Emperor sent a minister to miliarly on various subjects, 'fhe con- 
Kussia, he should have instructions to versation being ended, the Emperor gave 
cunforiu himself in every respect to the the ambassador, a gold cupful of warm 
ceremonies in use at that court.” tarafottu, a sweet fermented liquor. Tills 

Mr. Bell in describing the audience cup was brought about to tlie gentlemen, 
wliicfa took place on the 28tli Nov. says, and all of us drank tlie Emperor’s health. 
" after we had waited a quarter of an An eutertaiiiment was afterwards served 
liour, the Emperor entered the liail at up, attended with music, dancing, and 
a back door, and seated himself upon otiicr amusements. 'I'lie Emperor sent 
the throne; upon which all the com- frequently to fhe ambassador, to ask how 
pany stood. The master of the cere- lie liked it ; lie also inquired about sevc- 
monies now desired the ambassador tal princes and stales of Europe, with 
who was at some dis'ance from the who.se power by laud arid sea, he was not 
rest, to walk into the hall, and conduct- unacquainted ; but above all, lie wonder- 
ed him with one hand, while lie held the cd how the king of Sweden could hold 
credentials with the other. Having as- out so long against so great a power as 
cended the steps, the letter was laid on fhat of Russia. After this conversation, 
a t^e placed for that purpose, as had the Emperor informed the ambassador, 
been previously agreed ; but the Emperor that he would soon send for him again; 
beckoned to the ambassador, and directed hut as the night was cold, he rvould de- 
'him to approach ; which he no sooner tain him no longer at present, and imme- 
perceived, than he took up the creden- diately slept from his throne, aud return- 
rials, walked up to the tin one, and kneel- cd to his private apartmeiit.s by the same 
ing, laid them before the Emperor, who passage he left tliem. tVe also mounted 
touched them with his hand, aud inquir- and repaired to our lodgings in the city, 
ed after his Crarish majesty’s liealth. He so well satisfied with the gracious and 
then told the ambassador, that the love friendly reception of the Emperor, that 
and fi iendship he entertained for his ma- all our former hardship, were almost 
jesty were .sucli, that lie had even dispens- forgotten. 

ed with an established custom of the em- “On the following day a mandarin 
pire in recciriiig Ids letter. came and took a list of the presents sent 

“ During this part of the ceremony by the Czar to the Emperor. These con- 
wliich was not long ; the retinue conti- sisted of various rich furs, repeating 
iiaed standing without the hall, and we watches set in diambnfls, and the battle 
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of Pultowa, nicely turired in irory, done 
by his Czaiish majesty’s own hand, and 
*et in a curious frame. Tlie ambassador 
at tlie same time, delivered to the man- 
darin, as a present from himself to the 
Emperoi, several toys of value, a fine ma- 
naged hor>e, some greyhounds and large 
buck hounds. 

“ Ou the 2d Dec. tlie ambassador had 
a second amlience of the Emperor at the 
same palace. Ou this occasion, the pre- 
sents weie carried to court, the Enipeior 
viewed them at a distance ; aftei which 
they were delivered to an officer appointed 
to receive them. This audience wa> held 
in a private hali wiihin the inner court 
where only the officers of the houseliold, 
and the gentlemen of the retinue were 
present. We were entertained in the same 
mauner as before. The Emperor convers- 
ed very familiarly with the ambassador 
on vaiious subjects, and talked of peace, 
and war in particular, in the style of a 
philosopher. In the evening, w-e relum- 
ed to the city. 

On the 5th, the amba'^adoi hadathird 
audience of the Emperor in tlie palace at 
Pekin. As some aftaiis relating to the 
two empires were to he discus.<ed, the se- 
cretary only attended the ambassador. 
After ho was introduced, the Emperor 
told him, he had given orders to the tri- 
bunal for western atfairs to liear the sub- 
ject of his commission, nud then retired 
to his own apartments, leaving his minis- 
ter to transact the business which was 
soon fiuislied on this occasion ; and the 
ambassador returned to liis lodgings. 

‘‘ On the 10th, the ambassador had 
a fomth audience of the Emperor at the 
palace in the city. This interview was 
also privaie, and the ambassador vv. is at- 
tended only by his H’creiary. The Em- 
peror repealed the assuraiice> ot his friend- 
ship for his Czarish majesty, talked strong- 
ly on the vanity ami uncertainty of all 
human affaii's, adding, that he was now 
an old man, and by the conrse of nature, 
could not lire long, and desiretl to die iu 
jHjaoe with (Jod and all mankind. At 
taking leave, each of them were presented 
with a complete suit tvf Chfne.se clothes, 
made of strong silk, interwoven with 
dragon’s claws, and lined with saUe.” 

'rhe ambassador had other audiences 
of the Kmperor, and aixompauied him 
eiv a grand' hunting party, at which the 


E^mperor repeated his assurances of the 
great friendship he entertained for his 
Czaiish majesty, he expi’essed great re- 
spect for riie personal merit ot the ambas- 
sador. Alter which the amba>sador took 
leave and returned to his lodgings iu the 
city. 

The Iveginning of February, the affairs 
relating to the embassy being ueai ly finish- 
ed, the ambassador began to pi epare for 
bis journey to the we.^tw ard, wliicb was 
to take place as soon as the extremity of 
the cold was abated. 

“ On the lOtb, the Emperor sent three 
officers with presents to liis Czaiish Ma- 
jesty ; the chief of which weie, tapestry for 
two rooms, neatly wroiighlen ; a rich silk 
stuff; a set of small enamelled gold cups ; 
some japanned cups set with mother of 
pe.arl ; three flower pieces cm iou.'jly em- 
broidered on tarfety ; two chests of 
rockets prepared in the Chinese fashion ; 
about twenty or thirty pieces of .«iik, in 
most of which was Intel woven the dragon 
with five claw’s ; a paiccl of different sorts 
of curious fans f'»r ladus; also, a box, 
containing some rdls ot white Chi- 
iie.«e paper, the sheets were of a size 
much larger than common ; bc'-ides seve- 
ral other toys scarce worth mentioning. 
From these particulars it appears, that 
the two michty monarchs were not very 
lavish in their ]»rp.senis to each other, pre- 
ferring cm iosities to things of real value. 
On the 11 til, several officers came from 
court with presents to the aml>agsddor, 
and eveiy person of the retinue, corres- 
ponding to their different stations and' 
characters • and so minutely and exactly 
was this matter arranged, that even the 
meanest of our servants was not neglect- 
id. The presents consisting of a com- 
plete Chinese dres^, some piect-s of 
dama'«k and oilier stuffs were, indeed, of 
no gieat value. 'J'hey were, however, 
earned along the stieets, wrapped in yel- 
low ."ilk, with the usual parade of thing® 
belonging to the couit ; a circumstance, 
which is reckoned one of the greatest 
honors that ran beconferrerl ou a forrfgB’ 
minister.” On the 23d, the ambassador 
had his audience of leave ; ami “ oa the 
2(>th, he went to the tribunal for foreiga 
affairs, and received a leltCT from the 
Emperor to his Czarish Majesty. On tbia 
occasion, the president acquainted bis 
Excellency, that he must consider this 
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letter as a singular mark of favour 
to his master, as their Emperors were 
not in use to write letters of compliment 
to any yiriiice, — or, indeed, to write let- 
ters of any kind, except those which con- 
tained their orders to their subjects ; and 
that the Emperor dispensed with so 
material a custom, only to testify his 
respect for his Czarish IMajesty. 'file 
original of this letter was in the Chinese 
language, and a copy of it in the Monga- 
lian. It was folded up in a long roll, ac- 
cording to the custom in China, and wrap- 
ped in a piece of yellow silk, which was 
tied to a man’s arm, and carried in pro- 
cession before the ambassador. All per- 
sons on horseback whom we met dis- 
mounted, and stood still till we had 
passed them. Such veneration do these 
people pay to eveiy thing belonging to the 
Emperor.” 

On the 2d March, the ambassador took 
his departure from Pekin, leaving M. 
Eange, whom his Czarish Majesty had 
appointed to remain as his agent at the 
Chinese court, “ to treat of, and bring 
to a conclusion, a regulation of commerce, 
and an establishment of an easy corres- 
pondence between the two empires.” 
The Chinese ministry strongly opposed 
his residence at court, on pretence that 
it was contrary to the fundamental con- 
stitution of the empire ; yet the am- 
bassador succeeded in obtaining the Em- 
peror’s consent to tlie appointment. At 
this time, there was some misunderstand- 
ing between the two governments relative 
to some Chinese deserters, and tlie Em- 
peror staled to M. Lsmayloff, that he 
expected he would prerail on his Czarish 
Majesty to send them back, but in case 
that should not be effected immediately, 
he would send away the agents and 
receive no more caravans till he should be 
entirely satisfied with this article. But 
the ambassador, on his return home, 
found the court so busily employed about 
the expedition to Persia, that he found 
no opportanity of getting aresolittion on 
this affair. 

All the flattering appearance of success 
to the negociation ceased with the depar- 
ture of the ambas.sador. It would be 
tedious to detail the mortifications and 
even insults which at length exhausted 
the patience of the Bussian resident j the 
Russian caravan arrived, but the agents 
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were subjected to every inconvenience and 
extortion : after reuiaiiiing at Pekin 
nearly seventeen months, almost a prison- 
er in his own house, M. Lange was 
obliged to take his departure, and the 
caravan which left Pekin with him was 
the last admitted into that city. 

The following extract from his journal 
will shew how far the Chinese minister.s 
were averse to the negociation in which 
he was engaged, and in some d^ee illus- 
trate the temper and manners of the 
Chinese. 

“ Having sent my interpreter to the 
council to know if they had come to any 
resolution in my affair ; he brought back 
the following answer, ‘ That they had, 
indeed, found in the registers, that the 
council had formerly advanced money to 
the commissary ; but that the trade was 
an object of so little consequence with 
them, that they did not think it merited 
the council’s being incommoded with pro- 
posals of that sort.’ ” 

On an application to the Chinese mini.s- 
tcr respecting a memorial which he wished 
to deliver, he received the following an- 
swer through his interpreter — “ The Al- 
legamba charged me to tell the agent that 
whicli he had formerly told the ambassa- 
dor, viz. that commerce is looked upon 
by us witli contempt, and as a very trifling ■ 
object: that the agent himself was not 
ignorant that we had long refused to ad- 
mit the piesent caravan, and most cer- 
tainly should never have consented to its 
admittance into China, if his Majesty 
had not suffered himself to be persuaded 
to it, at the reiterated instances of M. 
lsmayloff.” That the Allegamba had, at 
the same time, added these words,— 
“ The merchants come here to enrich 
themselves, not our people, which is easy 
to be seen, because they pretend them- 
selves to fix the price of their own goods, 
that they may sell them the dearer. For 
these reasons, go tell the agent, that we 
shall not only refuse to receive the said 
memorial, but that, in future, he need 
not give himself the tjouble of proposing 
any thing to us that may be relative to 
commerce, because we will not embarrass 
ourselves hereafter with the merchants of 
Russia.” 

On another occasion, the interpreter 
informed him, that the council bad rea- 
soned among themselves in much the foU 
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lawing manner— “ Tliese foreigners come 
here with their commerce, to encumber 
us every moment with a thousand petty 
Affairs, pretending that they ought to be 
favoured, on all occasions^ no more nor 
’?s.s than if they laid an obligation on u§, 
and yet vve are still to recehe the first 
ciDswer from them on the subject of our 
affairs.’* 

Upon the resident’s application for a 
free passage of the caravan by the old 
read of Kerlinde, which the old caravan 
)tad been used to fake, his interpreter was 
told, “ That they expected to have been 
freed from their importuning the council 
about their beggarly commerce, after they 
had been told so often, tliat the coimcil 
would not embarra-^s themselves any more 
about affairs that were only beneficial to 
the Russians, and that of course they 
had only to return by tlie way they 
came.'* 

At M. Lange’s last interview with the 
Chinese minister, he represented the in- 
sults and indignities to uluch himself, 
the commissary of the caiiivan, and those 
who came to trade \\ith them had been 
exposed, contrary to the faith of existing 
jlreaties, the ministers answer wa.s to the 
following effect: ** That it being his 
Majesty’.s custom never to make any reso- 
lution, without first well weighing all 
circumstances, he never changed hi& uiea- 
sui^'s for any reason whatsoever; ami, 
after what he had declared positively, i» 
regard to the caravan and my peison, he 
had 110 inclination to propose to him a 
change of seulinient in this regaid; that 
we had nothing to do but to inakeabegin- 
Ing in complying with our engneements, 
after which tliey would see wh.it they had 
to do with the rest.” M. Lange .'^ooii 
after left China, and returned to Russia. 

it appeals certain, that the judgement 
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of the Emperor Kang hi, either from jea- 
lousy, at the artifices of some secret ene- 
mies, was 80 altered with regard to the 
Russia trade, a short time before his 
death, that there was no other way of 
adjusting it, but having recourse to arms ; 
which wa.s fully resolved upon, on the 
part of Russia, when the news of the 
death of the Chinese Emperor arrived 
there, which suspended tlic execution of 
this design, till they should see clearly 
into the designs of his ^u(-ces‘‘or. But 
the death of Peter the Great entirely 
broke those measures; so that the affairs 
l^tween Russia are still, at thi.<« time, on 
the same terms they were on the de- 
parture of M. Lange from Pekin, since 
which period no caravan has ht-eu sent 
from Siberia to Pekin. The commerce 
carried on between the two countries of 
late has been conducted at Kiatka, a town 
on the frontiers, where two magazines 
are established, one Russian, tlie other 
Chinese, where all the articles intended 
for exchange are deposited, and commis- 
saries are appointed by both nations to 
superintend the trade. 

In 1754. the Portuguese sent an em- 
bassy to Pekin ; it was chiefly undertaken 
on religious moJves, though commerce 
was included in the instructions. It was 
conducted chiefly by tl)e priests at Macao, 
and therr brcihrcii at the court of Pekin, 
and the amha.ssador was greatly under 
their direction. He proceeded to Pekin 
about March, and returned in November. 
Two mandarins of high rank, one a 
German Jesuit, the other a Tartar, were 
scut to escoit him to Pekin. The Portu- 
gue.«ie kept the design of this embassy 
secret, but stated that it had been graci- 
ously received at Pekin. 

{To be condaued.) 
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(Continued fn 

Voo me yun. — Lyclinis corouata. — This 
is a delicate herbaceous plaut, coiumon 
among the ornamental plants at Canton. 
Flowers in May and June. 

Cbooting. — Lilium concolor. 

Ta tow l«en kok. — Trapa bicomi.s. — This 
is distinguished from the two other ra- 
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rieties by producing nuts of a larger 
size. 

Yung Meey. — Myrica sp. — A very liaiid- 
some tree of a middling size. The fruit 
is well flavoured, inmuch estiioalinn for 
itsbeanty. From it® aiipe.arauce -spic- 
babiy a deciduous plant, to a.ceiia n 
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this a specimen of tfie male plant 
mast be piocured. Scarce at Canton. 

Shck Lok. — Aleuritis. — Larj^e spreading, 
handsome tree. Tlie kernel of the nut 
is eaten and much esteemed. It is 
plentiful in some parts of tlic province 
of Canton. 

Vuii mcen. — Manuifera pinnata cong.— 
Large and lofty tree, the fruit is good. 
Scarce at Canton. 

Ou yune long jnn. — Dimocarpus Longan. 
— This tree is very plentiful, the fruit 
raucli esteemed by the Chinese, but not 
much relished by Kuropeans. 

Mecn tsovw — Ziziphus. — This is a low, 
spreading, very handsome tree. The 
fruit is well flavoured. Scatcc at Canton. 

Haong le. — Dimocarpus Litchi. — Sweet 
scented Li-tchi. 

Tsuii siting (jui iok Lechee. — Creen striat 
ed Li-tchi, Grows plentifully at a 
town called T.^un shing. 

Yok ho pow Li chee. Tliick skinned 
Li-tchi. 

Chao qua.— Cncurbita. This fruit is edi- 
ble and is valued for the property of 
keeping a considerable time without 
spoiling. 

Fun hong numfan.— Pcconia niontan ; flori- 
bu3 rubric. — This variety is by far the 
mojit abundant at Canton and with lit- 
tle doubt is the same as in the northern 
provinces whence it is sent. 

Kea fa mt)utun. — Pceonia nioutan j floribus 
rubeicentibus. — The flowers of this va- 
riety Ixave a larger proportion of nhilc 
than those of the j>reccding, wliicli is tl>e 
principal diffcrcuce. There is likewise 
some little difference in the fo!ifu»e and 
stems. 

Tsoo mou tan.— Poconia luoutan ; flo: 
purpurescentibiis. — This is a very dis- 
tinct and handsome variety. The whole 
plant as well as flower is much larger 
tlwan any of the other sorts, the habit 
is conspicuously distinct ; very scarce. 

Fak niou tan. — Pceoniamoutan. Flo.albis, 
— 'I'liis sort differs very materially from 
ail theotheia seen at Canton; not only 
i'l tlie colour of the flowers but in the 
habit of tl.e plant, Ijeing much more 
sleudei and delicate. It ]> the scarcest 
and most highly eateeraed of all the va- 
rieties. 

Note, The four preceding sorts or 
varieties of Moutan are ail that are 
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commonly seen at Canton, wliose diffe- 
rences are worthy of notice. 'I'here 
are sometimes what may be termed 
lesser varieties, the flow'ers differing a 
little in the shade of colour, &c. which 
most likely is merely accidental. 

The Moutaus are yearly sent to Can- 
ton in large quantities from the north, 
generally arriving about the beginning 
of I’ebruaiy. The plants are cariied 
in large, squaic, open, bamboo or other 
boxes, in which they arc placed close 
together in an upright position without 
any mould about their roots, and are 
occasionally sprinkled with water to 
keep them fresh. On reaching tlie 
place of their destination, they are 
planted in large pof^ to blow, which they 
do sooner or later, according to the 
teinpeiature of the season, generally 
from Februaiy to April. They never 
flower at Canton after the first season, 
consequently after once flowering the 
plants are either tliiown away or neg- 
lected. A few plants will sometimes 
survive the hot season, but in such au 
exhausted state as never to produce 
flowers. 

Yung sok, — Papaver somnifeium.— An 
annual; cultivated in pots for ornament 
during the spring montlis. Flowers in 
March, April and May. 

Tsani shoo or Foo lecn. — Melia azede- 
rach. — This is one of the largest and 
most useful limber trees produced in 
this part of China. The wood of it is 
more generally useil than any other to 
make household fuiiiiture and fine wOik 
of every kind. In the months of April 
and May it produces a great profusion 
of showy flagrant flowers, resembling 
in smell those of Syringa vulgaris, for 
which reason it is called by Europeans 
China lilac. 

Sin Soo Lou. — Tamarix. — An ornamen- 
tal shrub which grows to tlie height of 
ten or twelve feet ; it i.s by far more 
handsome when young. Its flowers 
aie invariably pentandrous. Produces 
flue spikes of flowers most pait of the 
hot season. 

Fung me Ian. — Cymbidium ensifolium.— 
This has an affinity to some of Die 
larger varieties of Epidendrura ensifo- 
lium, but is perhaps sufficiently diffe- 
rent to constitute a distinct species, 
flowers in February and March, 
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Mok Si. — Olea (diflfeit a fragi-ante) ; fior, 
flavescentibus. — This perhaps differs 
sufficieutly from the commoa O. fra- 
grans flor. albis, to make a specific dis- 
tinctioa. The leares of this are much 
larger and not sei rated ; the flowers are 
invariably of a light yellow colour. It 
is not plentiful. Flowers in the cold 
months. 

Pak lam — Cannariiim pimela. —White}; 
Calyx 3-partitus, parvus ; Corolla .3-pe- 
lala. Drupa, nux 3-ioculata, 3-sperma. 

, Tills is a large spreading, vigorous 
growing tree, in habit has a consider- 
able resemblance to the walnut tree, it 
15 deciduous, and late in the spriuff in 
producing new leaves ; it blossoms in 
May, and ripens it*s fruit in September. 
Tlie fruit is in considerable estimation 
among the Chinese, Is presen ed for a 
long time in different ways, in which 
state it considerably resembles iu taste 
preserved olives, and is called by Eu- 
ropeans China olive. The esteemed, 
eatable part is the pulp surrounding 
the stone, which is of a tough kind of 
substance, the kernel likewise Is eaten. 
Oenerally cultivated in hilly parts 
where few other fruits vnW grow. A 
considerable quantity is found on Dane's 
aad French i’^lands near Whampoa, 

Ou lam. Cann. pirn, black. — He.xandria.* 
This tree is distinguished from the 
preceding principally by the colour 
of the fruit ; this being black, the other 
a yellowish 'white, Tlie fruit of this 
is likewise considerably larger, Tliey 
are both cultivated and used in the 
same manner. 

Peeo to. — Ainygd;ilus Persica, The fiat 
peach. The fiuit of this is iu high esti- 
mation among the Chinese as well as 
Europeans. It is propagated by graft- 
ing on the common .soi ts of p'*achcN. 
Tlie crop is very piecarioiis. Ripens 
iu June and July. 

Ha Mut To.— Araygdalus Pereica. Oval 
fruited peach. This next to the flat 
peach is reckoned the most valuable 
sort produced in tb^s part of the coun- 
try. 'Fliere an; a cpnsiderable variety 
of peaches cultivated at Canton, but 
all, without exception, are much infe- 
rior to those of Europe, 

Yunc pa Thuya, Th's tree is said to be- 
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come large when not stinted by art ; at 
Canton it is only seen in a stinted state, 
being one of the most esteemed plants 
for making distorted dwarfs. The spe- 
cimen from which this drawing wais 
taken was brought from a considerable 
distance in the country; it is generally 
propagated by grafting on the Thuya 
orientalis, 

Kawsun.— Potamophillre sp. Strong reed 
or grass, growing to the height of fire, 
sis or seven feet. It is cultivated in 
low wet ground.s near Canton, in wltich 
situations only it thrives. The young 
shoots from the roots which are thick 
and strong, wlien just breaking the 
ground are cut two or thiee inches be- 
low the surface, boiled and eaten, and 
are reckoned a very delicate vegetable* 
flowers in ail seasons. The characters 
of the flower nearly correspond to Ge- 
nus Zizania. 

Pak mok Haong. — Rosa sp. floribus albis. 
The plant which this drawing repre- 
sents differs from that sent in last sea- 
son’s collection. No. 116, in the colour 
of their flowers, and in lia\ing a finer 
and stronger iragianCe. Flowers in 
May and June, 

Fun kum.-atCitrus aurantium. This is 
the largest sort of orange produced in 
this part of China, it is a very scarce and 
much esteemed soit. Ripens it's fiuit 
in the cold months, the .°ame season as 
the other sorts of oranges. 

Ngan Loey Pak. — Plumbago Zeylatficn; flo- 
ribus albis. This plant gi-ows spoota- 
neonsly in some places near Canton. 
There is another sort with red flowers, 
and being more slicv\y, is commonly 
cultivated in vardeii'*. Both suits are 
probably varieties of Plumb.'.go zevui- 
iiica. Flowers in the .goring months. 

Oong tong shoo, — S^erculia plantanifcFa. 
Tins is a very liandtonie deciduous tree, 
originally from the noith, bat is new 
plentiful at Cmitoo, vvheie it thrives 
well. Is much esteemed for maUng 
dwarfs of a larger kind. Flowers in 
May, and ripens in October, Tl.e 
seed is edible. 

Poon peen ieen, — Hydrocharis foliis ro; 
formibus. This plant grows .spont'e**- 
ously in watery places near 
Flowers roost pait of the 
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Te^D kok clioey. — Hdiotropiura indirum. 
Low growing shrub, produced sponta- 
neously in low stony ground near Can- 
ton. Flowers in March and April. 

Shfk kok Ian .—Generis orchid , inrert. Cau- 
iibus articulatis, ramosis. This spe- 
cies grov\^ wild upon rocks in some 
places in the vicinity of Canton. Flow- 
ers in July and August. 

Lo foo shall shek Ian. — Dendrobium cauli- 
bus articulati'i, simplicibus striatis. 
This species grows wild at a place cal- 
led Lo-fou-shan, by the sides of small 
streams on a kind of blue rock, as re- 
presented in the drawing. Flowers in 
the hot months. 

Shan cha. — A large and handsome tree, 
which grows spontaneously in low 
woody situations in some of the islands 
nearMacao; it’s fruit is edible, but not 
much esteemed. Flowers in June, and 
ripens the fruit iu September, 

Yong Kok Lae— Strophantus. 'A low ex- 
uberant gi owing and straggling shrub; 
plentiful in a natural state in rocky 
grounds, near Macao. U flowers in 
May and June, and ripens the seed la 
September. 

Laurus sp. — Not a native of this part of 
China, but has been introduced to Ma- 
cao from some part of India. The 
tree from which this drawing was taken 
is about twenty feet high, and very 
handsome. Flowers in June, but has 
not yet been observed to produce any 
fruit or seed. 

Ho clung Muey — Pninus sp. TliKs is a 
slender erect bushy shrub, much 
esteemed by the Chinese for its deUcaie 
double flowers. It grows generally 
with a number of erect stems from the 
same root. Tlie angular position of 
. the drawing is the fancy of the painter 
to represent the whole of the specimen 
from which he took it. The corolla is 
so full as to exclude every other part of 
the fiuctihcation except the calyx, 
which together with the habit corres- 
ponds to the genus Prunus. Flowers 
in the spring months. 

Che kap fa. — This is a free growing stiag- 
gling shrub, much esteemed for the 
fine fiagrauce of its flowers. The paits 
of friiciificaiion, as here represented, 
do not agree with those of Lycium. 
Howeis must pjii oi the summei. 
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Tong yiug fa. — Rosa sp. floribus albi.*. 
This is a straggling plant, growing w’ild 
iu waste grounds near Canton, &c. 
Produces the greatest abundance of 
flowers in April and May, but flowers 
occasionally at all times of tbe year. 

Hong Veut qui.— Hosa sp, floribus rubris. 
The Chinese name literally signifies 
monthly rose, so called on acconnt of 
its producing flowers every month, at 
least is occasionally found in flower at all 
seasons of the year. 

Muey Qui.— Rosa niultifiora ; fl. rubris, 
fragrantibus. This species or variety 
has the finest fragrance of any of the 
roses cultivated in this part of the 
country, and the only one which re- 
sembles in smell the Kui’opean sorts. 
Flowers in the spring months. 

Siiey Youg Fe. — Rosa sp. floribus lubris. 
Handsome sort, but without smell. 
Flowers late in the spring and begin- 
ing of summer. 

Wong li choon. — Ro.sa sp. floribus flaves- 
centibus. This is the most delicate, 
slow growing, and difficult to propa- 
gate of all the roses cultivated in this 
part, and accordingly tbe most scarce 
and valuable. Flowers in different 
seasons of the year, has little or no 
smell. 

Tsat tsooMuey. — Rosa sp. floribus rubes- 
centibus, A free growing, procumbent 
species, tiirowing out shoots of a great 
length. It is generally trained on walls 
where it makes a fine show when in 
flower. Produces a great profusion of 
flowers whidi continue in succession a 
Jong time. Begins to flower late in the 
spring. 

Een che teep. — Rosa sp. floribus rubris. 
A bandkime and valuable sort, but 
without smell. Flowers in the hot 
months. 

Tsoo to Keun. — Azalea indica, floribns 
purpurascentibus. This variety is very 
scarce at Canton, and is only found in 
some merchants’ gardens, who have it 
sent from Nankin. Flowers in March 
and April. 

Keang uam fun hong To keun. — ^Azalea 
ludica, floribus rubescentibus. I'his is 
likewise a very scarce and valuable 
sort, sent from Nankin like the pre- 
ceding. Flow'ers in the spring. 

{To be continueiL) 
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SECOND STORY. 

On the banks of the Jumna is a town 
named Dharmasthal,* where R^ah Gun- 
adhipaf reigned, a Brahman of the name 
of KesavaJ resided. Tliis Brahman had 
a daughter called Madhuinavati,§ of ex- 
ceeding beauty — and whose marriage 
when she had arrived at years of maiu- 
rity,ll was an object of serious conside- 
ration to her mother, lier father, and her 
brother.^ 

It happened that on one occasion the 
father being absent at a public ceremony, 
and tiic son having gone into the village 
to his OurUj a young Brahman of pleas- 
ing address and appearance called at the 
house, and having gained tlie mother’s 
good opinion, received her promise that 
lier dauglfter should become his wifc^iii 
tlie mean time the father engaged his 
daughter to the son of one of bis brother 
Brallluan^, and the suii promised his sis- 
ter ill marriage to a friend and fellow 
student — after a few day« absence each 
returned home bringing with him the hus- 
band of ills choice ; the mother's favorite 
W'as already at the cottage-— the names of 
the lovers were severally 'lYlvicraiua, Va- 
inaiia, and Madhusiulaua: *• they were 
alike in every respect, and there was no- 
tliiug to chase between them in the arti- 
cles of person, merit, or learning: the 
Brahman was completely at a loss, and 
whilst he hesitated about giving the pre- 
ference to either of the suitors for bis 
son-in-law, he was deprived of his daugh- 
ter: she was bitten by a snake and died. 
As soon as the accident hapiienetl, the fa- 
ther, brother, and three suitors, collected 
from far and near, all those ptTSons 

* Abode of virtue. 

t PoMewor of all good qualities. 

t A name of Che deity Krishna. 

^ We might translate this petliaps by DuU 
cinea. 

{ * The father who gives not his daughter in 
marriage in due season is criminal this due 
season is the tenth year, * beyond which the 
law censures the delay of her marriage.' Hence 
amongst the Hindus the common occurrence of 
infant nuptials : the parties being formally be- 
trothed from their earliest years. 

^ If a girl have not a father living, the care of 
her marriage devolves upon the nearest relation, 
and ill the absence of any relative upon the 
rulers of the country. 

«« Severally names of Vishnu. The conqueror 
of the three worlds. The dwarf (avatai’ and the 
victor of the demon Madhu. 

Asiatic Jotirn, — No. 2! . 


versed in antidotes, and skilful in t)?e 
treatment of the bite of a snake.f-p 

When these people were assembled* 
they all declared the case to be desperate ; 
whoever, said the first, is bitten by a 
snake on the fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, 
or fourteenth day of the fortuiglit, cannot 
possibly recover. The second said, that 
a bite on a Saturday or Wcilncsday was 
sure to be fatal. The third observed, 
that no hope could he entertained of life 
if the bite was indicted whilst the moon 
was in such and such a mansion. Tlie 
fourth stated, that there was no remedy 
for a bite on the organs of sense, on the 
lip, temple, throat, hip nr navel. The 
fifth concluded, Brahma himself could 
not bring your (laughter to life again : we, 
alasl aie ‘fellows of no reckoning,' do 
therefore what is requisite yourself, allow 
115. to take our leaves+J. 

tt T«.»nciie (cn M^decmt)- taut que je me 
troiivc a line grande consultation qui doii se faire 
pour on liumine qui nvnirac hier. 

Asgar. Puur iin homnne qui mourut iner. 

Toin. Oui, pour avtser eivoir ce qu*il aurolt 
fdllu lui fairc puurle gu^nr.— ;l/ot{vre. 

it The soaLe-doctors are here raltjed with no 
contemptible satire. And the manner in which 
thi'v are mentioned, sliews that little weight is 
attached by sensible persons to their pretended 
skill; amongst the vulgar, however, the p)wer 
of charms in these cases is strenuously affirmed 
and devoutly believed. In Ward’s account of 
the Hindus, the following story arising from 
this circarnstance is not uninteresting. A young 
man, the son of a rich Hindoo, was sleeping 
on a bedstead with his vvife, whose hair hung 
down to the ground. In the night, a snake 
ascended from the ground by means nf the 
woman's hair, and bit her husband. Waking 
from his sleep, he acquanutd Ins wife, tljat he 
lufl been hitten by s..rnptliirig As is usual 
among tlie ‘Benn-alese, (by wlicticver thing the/ 
inav be b>tten\ an ojlia, vir. a ptr «m skilled 
in inchantmt'Ote, was » a’llt-d. IK fried all Iiis 
skill in vain. The pcrsun died. Afti r lu"; »l»oth 
ihe parents did not bum ihc body, but madea 
float of plantain trre^ and fu'itcning the dead 
body iifon it, let it suun down the stream, 
in Iiopes that sf^ine ont, who, by reading man- 
tras, could raise from the dead those who had 
been bitten by snakts, might see the corpse, 
and bring it to life. The dead body of the young 
man had floated down the stream a day or two, 
whenayouug woman, who had come down it* 
tlie ri\er ride witli other women to fetch water, 
saw the body, and, knowing ihat the person 
hid been bitten by a snake, she had the body 
brought to the side, assuring the other women 
that she could raise it from the dead. After it 
was brought to the side, she began the ceie iK uyr 
by repeating mantras, scatttnug koun.s Scr 
One of the knnris fell mio tin hrlt of .i ike, 
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Tlie case bt-insr helpless, theBiahiuan health, J ubere he was quiclily burnt to 


took up Ins dalu;htcr'^ corpse and cairitd 
it to the ground to he bintif. He was 
lolloued by the biother and the thiee 
lovers ; when tb'^ eere!n<'»ny was over, 
one of them collected carefully all the 
bones, ami making them up into a packet, 
canoeil them always ’a i»h him as he wan- 
dered over iiil! ae.d dale, thioiudi desert 
and toiest, as a f ikir. The second raked 
together the aslifs, and pieserving them 
as a melancholy memento of his mis- 
t ess, took up his abode iii a wretclied 
house near the spot; the lliinl lied his 
wallet round his neck, and set off to 
lead the life of a wiindering mcmlicant in 
honour of hi-j love.* 

in thec ji’.r^e of his perecrinaiion, he 
sfjjpped ore day at the house of aBiah- 
luan, who offered Idm reju^se and food :f 
having washed his feet and seated him- 
sedfon a chair, he waited till the victuals 
Were prepared — tlie Brahman’s wife now 
came to distiibute the meal; part only 
had been doled out, when her little boy 
laid hold of his motlier’s garment and 
began to cry, she tried to silence and get 
quit of him, but in vain, he only held 
the faster and roared the louder ; she at 
last became quite fuiious and sliakiugliim 
off loighl), ihiew him into the blazing 

wbidi li.'ppuitci, indetiJ, to be ilie hole in 
>v| tel: vv IS ti t vtry snake that had bitten the 
young man Tne konu, in short, fell on the 
head uf tliL' snakt, nhkh, in consequence, 
asceruiiiig lo the fuifaceof the earth, began to 
creep round ihe dead body, kui did not draw 
seal It. 'I he iiichaiUiess was <-wjre that the 
body vas not in ih.e p'-sition (hat it had been 
wlitn ntten, and ilit-r».foru she Uid it on a 
bed'tPid svliicii hapy-ned to be there, having 
belonged to some pcisoawlinse body had been 
burnt. Suh the siiate rcniriambulated the 
dtad body, but did not gn to it. They nsed 
other contrivances lo entice it to the body, 
but in vam. It was at lengtli conjectured thst 

this y<H.ng man’s wife was on the bed with him 
at the time he was bitt-n ; the inchantress then 
Micrit and latrt herseli down by the dead body, 
luit stiU the snake did not go near the body. 
Slie at la^-t s- reid hor li ir open, and the snake 
.otiy a-eendtd by her flowing hair; 
went to I'n ui, '1)111, iiul sucked out th- poison, 

V hn>i th- \ lu ^ man dU’se, accompanied the 
inciiA itrt ' I nil , .I’lJ, after staj ing at her 
li ■!., ’ Iv.o or till)-. itlwracd to hi« tamily. 

* ‘ And ai ! t iioii d-* (i, tlri'i murii loved youth » 

‘ 'i n ’ll f.ii. lio’ne. JoreM.rmorc, 

‘ A p.l.'” n I uili h 

tHos|'i.’,i\ (,itc of the great Unties of 
the H'lidn tiiiii. J’.i.-oiis of aii\ prupciy hate 
aportiTi of th. ir houH- set ap.-rt for the pur- 
pose of entertaimo” a;l who C"me, tht visit of 
a Rrahtnaii u coiiiidcrcd as e’lt.Ued to pxrtuuUr 
aitCftlion. 


aslics. 

Tbc Brahman immediately de.'^isted 
from bis meal and rose — tbc master of 
the house called out to him to finish eat- 
ing ; he refused, saying, he never could 
think of taking food in a house, where 
such diabolical deeds were practised' — 
upon tliis his host got up, and taking a 
book, which treated of resuscitation, § 
repeated fiom itscveial incantations till 
the boy was restored to life: — when the 
Biahinan observed tliis extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, he began to reflect ; — ‘ oh, 
that 1 had such a book, I should not 
much longer lament iny mi.stress ; ' he 
kept his thouglits to himself, however, 
and finished his meal. 

Wlien night arrived and all parties had 
retired to lest, the Brahman who remain- 
ed there, rose quietly and proceeding to 
the spot w’hcrc the book was kept, pos- 
sessed himself of it, and made hi.s escape 
unperceivcdll ; arriveil in a few days ar 
the place where his mistress had been 
given to the flames, he summoned hi.s 
two competitors, related to them his dis- 
covery, and desiring them to bring the 
bone.s and ashes, he pioduced the book, 
when repealing from it the proper man- 
tras, the Brahman’s daughter stood before 
them in all her former elegance and beau- 
ty; the lore of the three was as ardent 
as ever, and blinded by their pa.s$iou, 
thtw began to quarrel amongst them- 
selves for tlie po>session^ of their com- 
mon mistress. 

Here the Beital paused, and a&ked the 
Raja, whose wife this lady became.^ — 
Vicrama replied, the wife of him who 

J No veiy amiable specimen ol maternal ten- 
derness — in general, bowevcr, Hindu mothets are 
not open to any charge of deficient aft'eciion ; 
distress or superstition may occasionally stifle 
the emotions of the heart, but they are usually 
very sensitive to the natural feelings of a mo- 
ther. 

J Tantras for tliis purpose aie soppojcd to be 
net imfrcquent ; drugs aNo producing the same 
elUct arc aUudeU to m Hindu works. The pro- 
per application of such remedies is conceived to 
be lost * m these degenerate i ays » 

!j We cannot say much for the honesty of 
our BuThinan, the doctrine, however, that the 
end sanctifies die means, winch Bclsham holds 
a', politically good, has rather too many advo* 
c.msanifngst the people of the East. 

trdenf for Conquest and a wife. 

All ‘ three ’ unbar the gates of strife. 

Ho. inter*!, versification of tiie story of tiie Seven 
I.ovcr*«, fn m the Tooiiiiaina, or Talcs of a Par- 
rot— there seems to be some cgnncxion between 
these stor C), 
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collected and preserved the ashes ; for he Rajaput, from the South, uauicd B.iher, 


who collected the bones, peiforming the 
odiceof a son, became as a son,* and he 
who gave her new life, might be said to 
be her father, consequently the only one 
she could with propriety marry, was he, 
who preserved the asiies and biiilt his 
house near the funeral gionnd.f The 
Demon immediately flew bach to the 
free, and the trouble of the Raja was ne- 
ccssari'y to recommence; when the 
Demon was again secured, he related to 
\h‘crama the following talc. 

THIRD STORV.J 

Raja R(ip6i, wlio i uled over the city of 
Bnrdwan, was one d:iy sitting in an 
apartment, adjoining to the enti-ance of 
his palace, when he heard the voice of a 
stranger at the gate : he called ont, 

‘ Who is at the door, and what noise 
is there?’ ‘ Vonr Majesty has asked a 
pertinent question,’ replied t!ie door- 
keeper, § ‘ foi many are they tliat haunt 
the threshold of the rich, and many arc 
their words : the noise is t!ie iioi.^e of such 
people.’ The Raja was silenced. 

In the mean time (nme a traveller,!! a 


* Tue fiagmeiiis of liic boiie«, Ic. reinaimng 
Si'ior tlit o.snnction of die Kmeial «re are to be 
collected (\irelully by the nearest of km, pound* 
ed, sTiap|-fd iri cloth, placed m a new eartheti 
riosci and coni’nitted to rnj li-dv 
stream, if at hau l— if r.ot, they 1035 be buned 
under ilie loot of a tree. 

t Tins decisi'in nay lemind the re-der of 
some of Saiicho Panza’s ingenious determina* 
ti.ins, if we may presaire to consider the his- 
toiKal niaba Haia ^hcramadit^a as a son of 
Governor of Darataria. 

t Tins story is lold in tre fourth seciion of the 
Hitopadesa >Mili more cuncistncss and b<.(ti:r 
taste. 

§ The Doorkeeper in S.in<ciit 01 Hindu Iiicia- 
tiire IS not the man ‘ in a huge to.u who pops 
his head out of a Icailiern tub,’ but a peison of 
no slender consequencf ; be stems to « ojnbim the 
duties of porter, usbei, and tliam 'cilam. 

i| The piesentiate of U.uipnts, they 

occupy the place of the m igmal mtUtaiy oi K-hat- 
ri\a cast of Hindus, are by 110 means idiutiliid 
with that class — tiuy f<>im in fact one of tlie 
mixed tribes, the fiist <*f whicli is mfiniiidy even 
inftrioi lu tlio biidra oi sctmcc tribe of pure, un- 
coiitaminateil origin. The term Kaja jiutia, ot 
Son ui a King, is applicable to the original Kshat. 
triya, as ilie functions of royaltj weie to be pe-r- 
foriiied by the military tribe alone— the dcn»a- 
tive Rajaput is now applied to a class of Hindus 
whose lineage it might be rather difhcuU to trace. 
They are soldiers bouever from hirili, and paiti- 
cularly inhabit the central parts of Hindustan — 
according to a Tantra work, the Kudra Yamala, 
the origin of the Raja puiras is from the Vaisya, 
{the primary meicantilc H indu,) on i tie dauglitt r 
of an Ambashtlia, (the medical Hindu of mnted 
blood/,'— a^in—* ihooiands of yihcis siirung 


who appealed at tlie tliie^liold of the 
llaja, ill the ht-pe of obtauitiie .seniec. 
The doorkeeper hai me ..'cert liiie.I liis 
biisiiiCNS, lepre'Ciiled it to ilie Kaja, and 
hy his ma<ttr’5 rnileis infi.idiieed him to 
the presence. 'J'lie Haja.-'sked liiin wiiat 
dail} hiie he e.\-peclei! ; tlio liayipm re- 
|>liej, ‘ atlionsaiid toL>.'<; of gold.’ Tiie 
Uajaasked what people he h.a! e. iili i.u:]. 
The Rajaput answered, ‘ tlie first is my, 
wife, the second my son, the tim'd my 
daugiiter, the fonrtii inv.self, ami a 
fifth there is none’ — the coin-tiers tneneJ 
their heads aside to conceal tiie lang'htcr, 
and tile Kaja hegan to consider, wlif.t 
reason tliere could he for him to bestow 

upon a retainer so matuifieeiii a stiiieml 

a,!;ain he coiisi.leied that liberaiity was 
alwajs productive of good fruit, and ac- 
coid.ug'y issued an oidei to Ids tieasiirer 
to p.ay tiie Rajaput the (l..iij stijieud of a 
thoiis.ia I loias of gndd. 

ilie Rajaput loivtiig; received lii.s first 
day’s pill lion, went lioir.e and diviiled tl;e 
sum in. o tuo parts -» nae p.ntiieir.i'. ‘ '.j 
the Rralit.iaii', tlw orle.r iie dtvr'.cii at jiu 
into puts, one of wiiioh l.j ii-tn!. tel 
amonvst iheff 'itits,.Vair:igi>, 

horn the fo.,ai>a-J, "f c ,«s ksi>l lo s.i.ipIj 'TiA- 

ti'ins » A. k S. 

^ riur proper WvS^lit of a Tola IS not very r’ "ar- 
1 > tstJbl.s'icd. Ml. Cri tliataitgal 

sluMiId weigh iVotruy grams— there is .I’so a 
to'a <if oiy gr.'iin*. .lod i!ip C''nipiit.iti m uf '5 
m.ish.ts to A tola, m.iili » wCiSiiHi's -iivt’ici®, 
each retttca \vc.chm«*2iV wnl mike 

x5= 10 1|- X 16 = 17^ gi'diiis— a UioiiMind in as of 
Hn grains only Will give a hind'OuiL* abusvance, 
being equal to about grio gu.n .c, 

*» Libefa..iy m en ing is \ ,1 'no cn eii iOii- 1 ,- rc- 
< oiumenilfiJ in all the ’..I’s' , j>., imi if iv i.v], ci iliy 
to be exerti-std tow ird- lln. H tin i mir.il tint, rui- 
t\ ; liear ‘ A tif' In 01,1 1 ut .1 p, ,1, 

prodiH fiMil ,i iitoldk '’ t., r ,,, ^ .j.j 

call** h ni'clt a bi ihnuni. <1. 1, ,'i , i , ,i v . 11 i ,,(l 
kiahinao, a Immlich ilmn* n.il tcid, 
ills read ail t*ie\«.Ma'‘, infiMu * 
tl T he*e ait Sv luais k , i h-i u-*i v ho 

WAidei .ibiw.i wiiSioot n!i\ IixmI i' lu^iirp or 

iiu'ans fit — m-bvivliuil!^ iluj P.rin no 

pait of tl.c Hindu in, I ut tlie\ .mil a iliou- 
s ind of lu r** have glow n 01 ii f the do< ti me. I lust 
itcomm'-’tid’* a iktaclnncnt trum wo liMy iitfoc- 
tioiin as the fii.a! ob)cr( of life, and luar.’^tsrep 
to bea'itude. — Atit p nbablv Cfinrs truin the ‘'an- 

,rr,t 

racier in a tebemn whicU makes hospii.-iluy to 
strangers a sacred du'v. 

The Vaitagt is a wandering mendicant, who, as 
Ills name implies, is perftcUj exempt I'lun. all 
iuimati passions. 

The Vaishnava is the 'p 1 v -.r irj rdihc 

f.od Vislmu ; and the S«n'\ i-i . w h i li i* a Lh i- 
rK“ term originally tor f'C AiiL'ior.i. f r 
i- now crpeeially .ipiiUcd to h 'c p ‘I'ular -e’, 
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uavAS and Sannyasis, and with the re- 
mainder having fed all the poor people he 
could liud, he maintained his family and 
himself. 

In this manner passed the day — at 
night taking his scyinitar and shield he 
kept watcli near the royal chamber, and 
still as the Raja when disturbed in his 
sleep, cried out, ‘ Who waits ?* he an- 
swered, ‘ Birbcr waits — what coin- 
inauds and receiving his Jlajcsty’s or- 
ders, executed them wiili alacrity — thus 
was he attentive during the night : hut 
whether eating, drinking, sleeping, lying, 
moving or walking, his thoughts thiough- 
put the eight watches were constantly en- 
grossed by his lord — for as what is sold, is 
sold, so in any engagement of service a 
person having disposed of himself be- 
comes wholly the property of another ; 
and what is the existence of a slave?— it 
is said that however acute, wise, or 
learned a servant may be, he should be as 
a dumb man in the presence of his master ; 
except in the absence of his lord, he is ab- 
sent from all enjoyment — hence liave t!ie 
sages said, that the duties of a servant are 
more arduous even than those of an Asce- 
tic.* To return however to the story : — 

One night the voice of a woman weep- 
ing was heard by the Raja, proceedingap- 
parciitly from the burial ground of the 
city. He called to his servants, aud upon 
receiving the customary reply from Birbcr, 
flam here, what w’ould my lord ?* Tiie 
prince desired him to repair to the spot 
W'hence the weeping seemed to come, and 
asceitain the cause. When lie liad de- 
parted, the Raja leflecbd that the best 
lest of a good servant, was employing him 
at all seasons, ht or unfit ; and that thus, 
friends and brothers, and eveu wives 
should be proved, as a cheerful compli- 
ance, on all occasions, with every desire, 

who go almost naked, and usually in troops. 
These have all distinct marks eiilier on their bo- 
dies or in their dress. The doctrines for the 
greater part aie contrary to the popular creed, 
and maybe considered as forming somany various 
steps between it and pure Deism. India swarms 
with these characters; and it may excite a little 
surprise, that even their names are hitherto htllc 
known, 

* A!thi>ugh we cannot call this— 

Tlie constant service of the antiriue world; 

When Service sweat for duty not for meed, 

>et IS it something better than tlie fashion of 
these times. 

Where lioncwil! sweat but for promotion. 

And having that do choke iheir strviceup 

Even with the .having. 

Js I'oit J^kc lu 


was ail iucontiovertibic tesiimoiiyof their 
merit. 

Birber proceeded in scaich of the w'o- 
inan, whose grief was so vocifeious, and 
the Raja desirous of witnessing his reso- 
lution, rose, put on dark coloured gar- 
ments, aud followed him nuperceived. 
When be reached the cemetery, he saw a 
female of exceeding beauty, clad in gor- 
geous apparel, who was beating her 
cheeks and weeping violently: she exhi- 
bited every mark of extreme giief— now 
springing up — now running — nowdancing, 
and now dashing herself on the ground. 
Bhber approaching her, enquired the 
cause of her distress ; who she was, and 
what calamity had befallen her. * I am,* 
exclaimed she,f ‘ the tutelary Genius of 
the king: the actions of a J Sudra aie 
familiar «o the mansions of royalty, 
whence misfortune will find admission 
there, and expel me from the palace. In 
one month from this lime, the Raja will 
encounter severe afflictioii, and will pe- 
rish : from this cause proceeds my grief, 

I have long enjoyed uninterrupted happi- 
ness, and shall soon be torn from it for 
ever§.* Birber said to her—* Is there no 
remedy ? arc there no means of prolong- 
ing the life and prospciity of the Uaja.^* 

‘ One yojnn\\ eastward/ slic replied, ‘ is 
a temple of Durga^ ; if you will repair 
thither, and having cut off the head of 
your son, ojfer it in sacrifice to the God- 
dess, the fortune of the king shall remain 
unprejudiced, ami his life be extended 
through a piospeious pciiod of a hundred 
years,’** 

Upon hearing the reply, Birber imme- 
diately went home, whither he was fol- 
lowed by the king. Birber awoke his 

t Or raiher tlie fortune of the King. In this 
case, however, the character seems in correspond 
less with die Goddess Fortuna, than the * Genius, 
or that sort of divinity which constantly attend- 
ed each single person through the whole course of 
his life.* 

Genius natale comes qul temperat astruin 
Naturae deus humanae, Horace, 

X Tlie servile tribe— the slave of tiie three other 
classes. 

\ This further corresponds with the properties 
of the Roman Genius, whose being lasted only 
with the life of the person to wliom he was at- 
attached. 

3 A)ojana{orjojan in the Dialects is) a measure 
of about nine miles, (other aiiiUonnes mention 
eight miles E.) 

^ A name of the sanguinary wife of Siva, the 
Goddess par excellence. 

** Human sacrifices, or those of animals being 
peculiarly acceptable to this Goddess ; she is new 
obliged to content herself with a few goats. 
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wife and told her what had happened ; she 
roused the son and said, ‘ ray child, your 
head is demanded as a sacrifice for the 
safety of our king and prospeiityof his 
reign the boy replied, ‘ your orders and 
tfie need of the king would be enough, 
but that ray body should be required by a 
deify, is the highest happiness the world 
can afford* ; fulfil the will of the Supreme 
xvithout a moment’s delay.* 

' ft is said that a dutiful son, a healthy 
body, lucrative knowledge, a true friend, 
and an obedient wife, arc the five ingre- 
dients of unmixed felicity, and that an 
unmanageable servant, a niggardly mas- 
ter, a false friend, and a refractorj' wife, 
are the four sources of unallayed vexation : 
since then,’ said Birber to his wife, ‘ you 
are resigned to part with your child, I will 
take him hence, and sacrifice him for the 
good of the king.* She answered ; ‘ Wliat 
is son, daughter, brother, friend, father, 
or mother to me: you are ray all ;f and 
the sciipturcft have wiitten, a woman is 
purified neither by alms-giving nor absti- 
nence— be her husband lame or blind, or 
deaf or dumb, bleai-eyed, one-eyed, 
crooked, orleptous, let her diligently do 
lilm service ; be she in every other respect 
as virtuous as she will, if she fail in duty 
to her wedded lord, her final portion will 
be helij.’ The child then pioceeded : ‘ my 
father, the son who fulfils the wishes <ff 
his niaNter, reaps iiis rewaid both in this 
world and the next.' The little girl then 
exclaimed, ‘ if the mother give poison to 
her daughter, the father (o his son, and 
the king seize on every thing, what asy- 
lum is to be sought ?’ Conversing in this 
manner, these four went to the temple of 
Devi, and were follo^ved thither by the 
king. 

Birber, having worshipped the God- 
dess as usual, thus addressed her. * Oh ! 
Durgfi, may this sacrifice of uiy sun en- 
sure life and prosperity to my prince,* 
upon which he struck off the child’s 

♦ It matters not how the boy became so learned 
in the law, but so it is; for Devi herself says, 
‘ tlie victim is ever as myself, and he he ever so 
great a sinner, lie becomes pure from sin, he 
gains Uie love of Mahadeva, he does not return for 
a considerable length of time to the human form, 
but becomes a ruler of the Gana Devatas and is 
much respected by myself,* 

The sanguinary Chapter of the Calica Purao, 
A. B. Tol. 5. 3e0. 

t And you, my Whiskerandos, shall become 
Father, Mother, Cousin, Uncle, Aunt, and all 
to me. Cntic. 

i The preceding is very comfortable doctrine 
for all marri^’d men. 


head§ ; the girl observing her brother’s 
death, snatched up a sacrificial knife and 
stabbed herself, the spouse of Birber has- 
tily followed her children by throwing 
herself upon her husband’s sword ; de- 
prived thus of wife and children, Birber 
despised all future life as stale and unpro- 
fitable, and with a desperate blow of his 
sabre, divided his own head from liis 
bodyjl. 

Upon beholding this melancholy spec- 
tacle, the Raja was struck to the soul, 
lamenting that he should have been the 
cause, and considering himself as unwor- 
thy of a rule which only yielded destruc- 
tion to his snbjects, he determined to de* 
stroy himself, he raised his arm to plunge 
the poinard into bis heart, wlten his baud 
was airested, and the f Goddess Iier^elf 
suddenly appearing, thus addresied him : 

‘ I am contented with thee, my son, dc- 
matui a blessing it shall be conferred upon 
thee**.* The Raja irplied, *ohI Goddess, 
if I have found favour in thy sight, restore 
these lifeless corses to existence.* The 
Goddess smiled assent, and in an instant 
bringing the beverage of immortalityff 
from Patala, she brought them back to 
life. They then departed together from 
the temple, and the Raja made Birber the 
partner of his reign. 

The Spirit then addressed Vicrama, 

^ long life to such servants as Birber, and 
such masters as the Raja,— but of the five 
panics, wliich do you think the most me- 
ritorious ?' ‘ The Raja,* replied Vicrama, 

* for it is tiie duty of a servant to sacrifice 
his life for his lord, but it is more tlian 
mere duty for a sovereign to abandon liis 
station, and put himself upon a level with 
a subject.’ (Tu he continued J 

§ TUc bluoU and the head art tlie parts to be 
olfeied. 

B Merlin- ‘ Biood ' wiiat a scene of slaughter’s 
here,’ The catasiio|>he of Tom Thumb is no- 

llltlIgtO It. 

^ It was certainly time for the Divinity to ap- 
pear, the nodus vras ingtily worthy. 

The fact is tl»at -he could not help herself, 
according to the Hindu ritual, profotind worship 
or severe austerities force blCMings from the di- 
vinities of their svstem in spite of themselves, 
and even to their own prejudice. 

tt The Amnt or Ambrosia under chaife O.' 
Yama, is however, in more orthodox works, re- 
g.arded as of an inferior sort — it heals wounds, 
restores vigour, &c.— 4ike Don Quixote’s panacea, 
but does not confer mimortaliiy.— Southey in hi*, 
late wild work— the Curse ot Kehama, make* 
one of i^ebama’s errands to Padalon the same as 
tliit of the Goddi.'ss, 

* Bring forth the Amreeta cup, Kehama t ried, 

To Yamen rising sternly m his pride, 

It is within the Marble Sepulchre, 

The vaaqoisJied Lord ol Padal »n replied. 

Bid it be opened,’ i^c. 
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NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 


By Mr. CHAPMAN*. 
(CoTi'-hidcd fiom juti'e 126 .J 


A FEtr days after the vessel anchored in 
Hue river, the Mandarine we brotiglit 
from Bengal left her, and retired amongst 
some of his relations, who lived in dis- 
guise at a distance from the ton n. The 
danger he would have been exposed to by 
a discovery would not permit of his see- 
ing me, while I remained in tlie house of 
Ong-ta-hia; but his servants daily came 
with inquiries after my health, and ac- 
companied them with little presents of 
fruit and specimens of their cookery. 
From the time of my arrival in Cochin 
Chii»a, 1 continued to receive the strong- 
est proofs of the gratitude and attacliment 
of this poor man; and it will presently 
appear that myself and those with me, 
were indebted to him for the preservation 
of our lives. As soou as I removed to 
another house, he made me a visit ; al- 
though we had not been a long time sepa- 
rated, the most lively emotions of joy 
took possession of him ou meeting me 
and some others of his shipmates. When 
he had composed himself, and poured 
forth a number of grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the friendly treatment he h.id 
met with from the English, he told me he 
had been informed of the alteration in 
the behaviour of the Tonquinese; and 
that it gave him a good deal of anxiety. 
During the subsequent month that I re- 
mained in Hue, 1 had two or three 
more interviews with him, and several 
with .some other relations of the late 
king, and officers of his government, who 
like him w’cre necessitated to pass their 
time in obscurity and disguise. To these 
our Mandarine had recounted the wonders 
of his voyage, and fondly inspired them 
with hopes that the English would one 
day assist them to resume their rights. 
Many were our conveisations on this sub- 
ject, and various the places jiroposed, but 
they all agreed tkat a very inconsiderable 
number of the fine fellows wiio had passed 
in review before our Mandarine in Bengal, 
would do the business. Several applied 


to me for a passage down the coast to 
Donai, where they said the King had still 
a party in arms ; and some urged me to 
permit them to accompany me to Bengal. 
To the former place I promised to conduct 
two young ladies, the King's sisters, and 
their uncle ; but my precipitate retreat 
deprived me of the pleasure of their com- 
pany. 

From the hccinning of October I had 
received frcijuciu hints from many of the 
Cochin Chinese that the govcnimeut had 
treacherous designs against us, I was in- 
formed that the Eunuch, our declau'ed 
enemy had at length brought over a ma- 
jority of the council to his measures ; and 
that the principal Mandarine who was still 
reported to be inclined to favour ii.s, 
would be no longer aide to protect us. 
To these report^ 1 gave little credit. But 
on the seventh of Notcinher, as myself 
and iMr. Totty were setting at breakfast ; 
a messenger came in fiom our Mandarine 
and dcMred to .<«peak with me immediate- 
ly. Ho told me that liN nla^tel^ alaimed 
at the <langerwe were in, and anxious for 
our preservation, had sent him to adu?e 
us to smire ourselves on board the vessel 
witliout delay. He added that his master 
understood that the King (or rather the 
Choora) of Tonquin, instigated by the 
repreccutations of the Eunuch and his 
j>arty, and allured with the hope of ob- 
taining a valuable booty, had sent an or- 
der to the Government to seize our vessel ; 
tliat the Mandarines were, in consequence 
of it, arming their galiij.-, and had oider- 
ed their troops to hold t!icmsfclve« inica- 
dincss for service. He concluded with say- 
ing, that although his master could not ab- 
solutely dctei mine whether the design ori- 
ginated w ith the Mandarines at Hue, or 
wa.s adopted in consequence of orders from 
Toinjiiin, he was confident it was re- 
solved to seize upon us, and exhorted me 
instantly to take measures for our secu- 
rity. 

Whilst I was employing a few minutes 
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Jn ruminating on this intelligence, the 
landlord of the house we lived in came 
and informed me that the Tonquinese 
were determined to take our vessel, and 
that he was in hourly dread of a party of 
soldiers being sent to secure onr pei sons, 

I was now, beyond a doubt, convinced 
of the tieacherous intentions of theTou- 
quiiic^e ; at any rate, to have waited for 
furthej’ information would have been folly 
when an escape might have been imprac- 
ticable. Having, therefore, put what wc 
had most valuable into a small country 
boat I kept in pay ; Mr. Tolly and myself, 
witli tliiee or four Bengal servants, and 
some Cochin Chinese rowers, left the 
town between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing, and fortunately reached the vessel at 
noon. 

The following day (November 8tli) my 
writer, whom I had left in town, con- 
trived to send a part of my baggage to tlie 
vessel. 

The 9th, in the morning, five Poitu- 
fuese came on board ; they acquainted 
me that tln'yliad tied fioin the town incon- 
sequence of having icceivcd intelligence 
that the Tonquinese Mandarines, iiii- 
tated at our escape, which they were sus- 
pected of being icstrumental in, had come 
to the resolution of putting tliem all to 
death. In the evening tliey weix: followed 
by my writer and another Portugneze, 
disguised in the habits of tlic country, 
who informed me they had been obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat, for the 
same reason. They added, that a little 
before they left town, a Tonquinese, of 
the Euuuch’s family, came privately to 
them, and olFered for a sum of money to 
disclose some intelligence wliich immedi- 
ately couceriicd the Eiiglisli, aii<l that, 
having biibed him will) two ingots of sil- 
ver and some pieces of cloth, lie declared 
to them that it had been resolved intoim- 
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The vessel was armed with seven or eight 
old and very bad two-pounders, for which 
we luid scarce any sliot ; two swivels, 
some wall pieces, and twelve musquets. 

The 10th, I sent my compliments to 
the Mandarine of the look out house, 
just opposite to which the vessel lay, re- 
questing he would seud me a writer as I 
wanted to write a letter to tlie piincipal 
Mandarine. Hecomplied withmyrequest; 

I wrote to them, “ that my reason for 
leaving town in so abrupt a maimer, was, 
tliat several reports liad been brouglit me 
of their not being my friends so much as 
formerly, and that they had even formed 
a design of doing mean injury; that al- 
though I did not believe them capable of 
so base an action, yet as I knew that a 
number of lies had been circulated to our 
disadvantage, I could not be certain of 
the effect. I assured him that I was as 
much their friend as ever, and had no de- 
.‘vigil of molesting them, or any belonging 
to them, except they began, in tliat case, 

I was not afraid of them.” Nothing oc- 
cuned the next day. 

Tlic 12th, the look out Maudariue sent 
off a boat with his compliments, desiring 
jiermissiou to bring a friend on board who 
wislicd much to see the vessel. I returned 
for answer that 1 should be happy tor^ 
ccive them. When they came, they told 
me they were ordered by the principal 
Mandarines to assure me of their friend- 
ship, and of the falsity of the reports I 
had heard ; this they did with a profusion 
of compliments. The persou who ac- 
companied the Mandarine was an aged 
man, and very particularly examined the 
vessel. It w'as conjectured afterwards 
that this was the person appointed to con- 
duct the attack on us. 

The ilUh, in conseqiiei.ru of the inc^- 
sauc 1 rccei^utl, I deteiiuincd It; send niy 
writer to the MaUtiai.iie'^, citlier to n- 


cll to seize me, and to make themselves deav»)ur to settle nu.ttei.-v, or to Ic.un what 
masters of the vessel. All hands joined tlnw vwre iloing. I aho guv. luin <lircc- 
in putting our little bark into the best .state tious to ''Ctui down the lemain-Ier of the 
of defence she would admit of ; onrfoice thing-v I Uft at llu«.“, as well as a quantify 
consisted of the Captain and a mate, one of goods belonging to the Jenny’s cargoc, 
English sailor, two Frenchmen, two For- if he found it juactiLable. He left tlit* 
tugiiese, and twelve or thirteen Lascars, vessel early in the moiiiing, niiJ as tlie 
whicli with myself, the doctor, ray wri- distance he had to go w’as consuleiuble, I 
ter, and our servants, amounted to about concluded he might be ab>ent two day^ ; 
thirty persons. Moat of ray Cochin helioweierreturncdouboardab^utm'd- 
Clilnesejscnauis, alao, remained with me. night. r;o.i dcuiau'ling tin' n • ■: 
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liis sudden and unexpected appearance, 
he informed me that haring called at Hue, 
in his way up to tlie Mandarine’s resi- 
dence, and proceeded to the house 1 rent- 
ed, he found both it and the wareliouse 
the goods were deposited in, occupied by 
parties of Tonquinese soldiers, wiio were 
busied in breaking open all the chests and 
packages, and carrying off their contents. 
That upon his demanding by what autho- 
rity they acted, he was told by that of the 
two principal Mandarines, and menaced 
if he offered to interfere he should be de- 
prived of his head ; alarmed at this, he 
was glad to seize the opportunity whicli 
their attention to their plunder gave liim 
of retreating to his boat, and returning 
to tile vessel. In the course of this day 
we observed some gallics atid large boats 
come from town, which brought to at a 
little distance above where we lay. We 
afterwards learned that they were laden 
with guns and stores. These they carried 
over a neck of land forming one shore at 
the entrance of the river to erect batteries 
to prevent our escaping them. Five gal- 
lies which lay at the look out Mandarine’s 
were observed to more up to a kind of 
dock-yard to take in their stores. 

’The 14th, at day break, 1 was awakened 
by our Captain to acquaint me that two 
large armed gallies, full of men, were 
dropping down with the tide upon the 
vessel, as if with the intention of board- 
ing us ; for that on being hailed and de- 
sired to keep clear of us, no answer wjis 
returned, nor did they make any other 
use of their oars than to presci ve a proper 
direction to board us. Tlic Captain 
therefore, earnestly requested ray permis- 
sion to fire at them, giving it as his opi- 
nion that if they were suffered to come 
alongside, we must inevitably be taken. 
I myself was not so apprehensive, and as 
earnestly desired him to have patience. 
While we were parlying, our people sta- 
tioned on the forecastle, who had been 
exceedingly alarmed at the accoants 
brought from town by my writer, and 
were yet more terrified at the warlike ap- 
pearance the gallies made on their near 
approach, fired some swivels, and two or 
three guns at them. Upon this tltc gal- 
lies immediately dropped their anchors, 
and the people in great numbers began to 
jump into the river. 


I now gave up all hopes of effecting an 
amicable accommodation, at the same 
time considering, should we suffer them to 
recover from the panic they appeared struck 
with, they would redouble their efforts 
against us. I therefore, instantly deter- 
mined to prosecute what had been be- 
gun ; and to deprive them of the means 
of hurting us. For this purpose, 1 order- 
ed two little jolly boats to be manned and 
armed, and sent them to bring off the 
gallies, furnishing them with tw'o or 
three hand grenadoes each, which 1 di- 
rected them to throw into the gallies 
before they attempted to board them. 
This precaution proved highly necessary, 
for although great numbers had already 
deserted them, and not a man appeared on 
their decks, yet, on the bursting of the 
hand grenades, thirty or forty more 
jumped overboard from each of them, 
and swam to the shore. Our people, 
with the help of the Cochin-Chinesc, then 
towed them off, as well as five others 
which were lying near the shore, and 
preparing, as was apprehended, to come 
to their assistance. We were obliged, as 
we knew not what to do with them, to 
destroy all the gallies except one, which 
had a brass gun in her, a nine or twelve 
pounder ; she foundered three days after, 
in a violent gale of wind, as she lay astern 
of our vessel. The largest of these gal- 
lics was about fifty feet long, and ten or 
twelve feet broad, the heads and sterns 
sharpening off to a point, 'fhey were 
armed with spears from fifteen to twenty 
feet in length, and matchlocks, some of 
which had large bores, and turned upon 
swivels, with great quantities of powder 
and balls, made up in Bamboo cartridges. 

The fifteenth, one Senhore Pascar, an 
old man, who had formerly been linguist 
to the Dutch Company when they traded 
to Cochin Qiina, and the landlord of the 
bouse I resided in at Hue, arrived with a 
message from the Viceroy. They told me 
they were instructed to assure me of the 
continuance of his friendship; that he 
entertained no resentment against us for 
the destruction of his gallies, which he 
was convinced we had been driven to by 
the ill treatment we had met with, but 
never with his consent or participation ; 
and that he earnestly desired to effect an 
accommodation. After ddivering this 
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message, Senhore Pascal took me aside 
and told me, that such was the fair 
speech he had heeii ordered to make me ; 
but that he advised us to be constantly 
on our guard, as the Toiiquinese were 
manning the remainder of their galMes, 
and also intended to attempt buiuingour 
ve.ssel by means of fire floats. 

My answer to the Mandarine was, that 
I was haiipy to find he had adopted such 
sentiments respecting what had happened, 
assuring him tliat nothing hut the indigna- 
tion raised in our people on finding tlieir 
property plundered by tlie authority of 
the Government, and their lives threat- 
ened, could have induced them to carry 
matters to the length they had. 1 begged 
him to recollect I had told him in the pre- 
sence of his whole court, that the Hng- 
iish were a great and generous people, 
that always retained a grateful sense of 
any favors conferred on tliem, and on the 
contrary, never failed amply to revenge 
any injuries that were offered them ; I 
concluded with desiring the linguist to 
tell the Mandarines that I should be hap- 
py to join with them in accommodating 
our differences, hoping, as a preliminary 
to it, that they would give orders for all 
the property we had been deprived of to 
he restored. The linguist having taken 
down the purport of my answer, returned. 

We now held a council to consider our 
situation, and what was to be done ; it 
was generally agreed that the aim of the 
Tonquinese was to protract, by entering 
into a n^ociation with us, till they were 
prepared to attack us with advantage; 
and that it behoved us to get away as fast 
as possible. In this opinion I concurred, 
hut I was at the same time apprehensive of 
attempting to cross the bar of the river, 
at the present inclement season, I recol- 
lected the difficulty we experienced and 
how nearly the vessel was lost in crossing 
it, in the finest weather ; assisted by the 
people of the country, and the boats be- 
longing to the Chinese Junks : for these 
considerations, I resolved to write to the 
Commander of the Amazon, acquainting 
him with our situation, and desiring if he 
found it practicable to come up to the 
month of the river, to favour our escape, 
or to send us his boat to assist us in get- 
ting over the bar, to carry my letter. I 
was oHiged to send to the shore to press 
Asiatic Jonrn. — No. 21. 
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a coimtry boat, our boat brought one off 
together with her crew, who being ail 
Cochin Chinese, were without much diffi- 
culty prevailed on to undertake the trip; 
the sixteenth we dispatched a boat to the 
Amazon. 

The seven following days the weather 
was so exceedingly bad that we could ex- 
pect no news from the Amazon, and the 
wind having continued to blow violently 
almost fioni the lime of our dispatching 
the boat ; we doubted of her being able 
to reach Tuion ; in this inteival several 
messages, and some letters passed be- 
tween the Viceroy and me. He continued 
his assurances of friendship, with pro- 
mises to restoic all our property; and 
earnestly invited rue to an interview: 
the jtcople bovicvei who were the bearers 
of those messages and letters, as regularly 
as they brought them, advised me of the 
insincerity of his professions, and of the 
preparations carrying on against us. They 
infill nied me tliat nothing but the badness 
of the weal hei which had rendered use- 
less four l.nge file flDat.s the Tonquinese 
Imd ennstnicted to burn our vessels, if 
they should find themselves unable to 
master us by any other means, had for 
some days retarded an attack being made 
on us. We also learnt from Cochin Chi- 
nese bouts, tliat frequently stole off to the 
vessel, to dispose of fruit, that a number 
of gtiiis were carried down to erect bat - 
teries, which would incommode us, when 
we attempted to cross the bar, and that 
should we toncli the ground, as they ex- 
pected, our destruction was deemed inevit- 
able. 

The twenty-fourth in the morning the 
weather appearing moie fine, 'lie Capt.ain 
resolved to moor the \ essel farther out ; 
and we anchored about a mile from a pro- 
digious high surf wiiich brolie across tlie 
mouth of the river. We had not been long 
iti this situation before we observeil 
crowds of people on the shore on each 
side of us busied in biinging down guns, 
fascines and stores to the water side ; they 
immediately began to erect batteries. VVe 
endeavoured to disturb them by firing 
some shot at them ; but the smallness of 
our guns gave them but ittle interruption. 
At six o’clock in the afternoon three or 
four guns b^an to play upon us which 
continued till it was dark. One shot only 
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struck tlie vessel ; a little before they be- vessel’s hull, and one killed the only Eng-' 
gan to fire at us we perceived a boat in the glish sailor we had on board. The spirits 
ofliug; shortly after she came on board of our people, depressed by this accident, 
and proved to be the one I disjjatched to received a momentary relief about noon ; 
Turon. By her I received the two guns aery of joy resounded from every part of 
and sliot 1 had wrote for, aud a letter from the vessel, that the Amazon’s boat was iu 
the captain of the Amazon informing me sight, this was but of a short duration, 
that be had sent up his boat, with three Those who were judges of the matters 
Europeans and five Lascars, to our assist- were convinced, it was impossible for her 
ance, as he did not think it possible to tocometous, for a considerable time we 
come up with his vessel. The people ac- saw her cruizing backwards and forwards 
quainted me that when they were in the at the back of the surf in search of the 
offing, the Amazon’s boat was insight; channel; unfortunately she made choice 
from the dismal account given iu of the of a part where the surf broke with the 
surf they had passed through, and the ap- greatest violence, and no sooner had she 
proach of night, we were e.'tceedingly an.M- entered it than she disappeared. 'I'lie 
ious for her safety. deepe.st consternation immediately be- 

In the night 1 was awakened by some came visible in the countenances of all on 
sliocks I conceived occasioned by the ves- board our vessel ; unable to afford them 
Ecl striking the ground ; I immediately any assistance we concluded the whole 
■started up aud went upon deck ; the scene boat’s crew must perish. TheTonquinese 
wliichthen presented itself was dismal to to express their joy at the accident that 
the last degree, the heavy swell having had befallen us fired at us with redoubled 
driven the vessel from her anchor, she fury ; regardless of the danger, every eye 
was then thumping violently upon a hard on boaid appeared fixed with a melancho- 
sand ; not a single person was keeping ly stedfastness on the place the boat over- 
watch. The captain and his mate, over- set. In about an hour the heads of two 
come with fatigue were both asleep ; the persons were discovered swimming to- 
lascars and the rest of the ship’s company, wards the vessel ; our boat instantly put 
to shelter themselves from the rain, were off to meet them ; and shortly after re- 
all in the hold. To add to our distress turned with two Europeans, and those 
during the confusion the country boat upon Englishmen; as soon as they were pro- 
whicli our ultimate hopes were placed for vided with cloaths, and their spirits re- 
preserving our lives in case of ail accident cruiled with some warm wine, they in- 
to the vessel, broke loose with two of our formed me tliat a Duteliinan was drowu- 
pcople on board and «e heard no more of ed iu the surf ; that they supposed some of 
her. It was fortunately low water, uUen thelascai3gainedtlieshore,towards which 
the tide ro.-e we got off without damage- they themselves fust swam, but turu- 
The twenty-fiftli, at day break tlicTou- ed about, liad determined to endeavour to 
quinese having completed their batteries reach llie vessel, the ’fonquinese witli 
in the night, fired biiskly at us. The shot wanton cruelty, firing at them with small 
mostly flew high and the damage they did arms. 

was chiefly in our rigging. A few stiuck In the evening part of the cargo was 
the hill and one wounded a Frenchman iu thrown overboard, 
the foot; we returned their fire with very The twenty-seventh all our foretop 
little effect. Having seen nothing of the mast rigging was shot away, with two of 
.'Vniazon’s boat, we gave her up for lost, the fore shrouds and one sliot struck the 
'1 he wind blew very fresh from the N. E. vessel between wind and water ; the da- 
w e anxiously w aited for a little change to mage done by the latter w.is with difficulty 
attempt an escape. and labour repaired. 

'Fhe tvveuty-si.xth we moved tlievcssela The twenty-eighth things became still 
little, but so confined was our situation moreseiious, and tlicdamages we sustaiii- 
between the surf and the sand.s, that we ed weie ularniing. Hitherto the largest 
found it impossible to get out of the way shot fiicil at us were four pounders. To 
of the shot. The Toiiquinesc began (o day some additional guns began to play, 
take better aim. Several shot struck the aud several struck us weighing nine aud 
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six pounds. These gave terrible shocks 
to our little bark ; the trysail mast, and 
one of the flakes of the stream graprill 
were shot away. The best lower cable 
parted close to the housc-liole, supposed 
to have been cut by a shot, and a poor 
lascar in the boat received a wound iu his 
arm which obliged the surgeon to ampu- 
tate it. Night brought us a short reprie\e 
from the dangers which every instai»t 
flew around us iu the day. But the in- 
termission of them by affording us time 
to reflect on our melancholy situation, 
rather served to increase than to alleviate 
our anxiety. The vessel had alrea<ly re- 
ceived considerable damage in the hull and 
rigging. One anchor only, that could be 
depended on, which sherode by, remained ; 
in short it was more than probable from 
the number of guns uow brought again^^t 
us, that by the next evening she would 
either be totally destroyed or so shattered 
as wouid entirely preclude us fioin any 
chance of escaping. I therefoie eaiie'^itly 
conjmed our captain, and eveiy otlicr per- 
son on board, I thought capable sciiously 
to gi'c their attention, lo the fonnin.' .'onie 
tXpoditiit fur -our deliveraiiee. In conse- 
t]uence of this, a con.'idcrab'e patt of tbe 
night was spent iu u fruitless debate. To 
return to our former situation in the river, 
it was alledged, was returning to inevit. 
able luin. Batteries might be erected 
there with the advantage of being nearer 
to us, the galiies, boats, and fiie floats 
which the high swell and rough sea wc 
lay iu prevented from a])proachiDg us, 
e^iabled to act, and W’e precluded from im- 
mediately availing ourselves of a change 
of wind to run out. Oji the other hand, 
to pass the bar while the wind blew in 
present ducctioii W'as iiupo?sible ; and 
to remain where we were, exposc<l to the 
fireof nine or ten piect'> ot cannon, was 
certain destiuction ; thus all weie sensi- 
ble of our difflculties, yet iioneuflcied a 
remedy for extricating us. 

Critical as our situation was, it was 
necessary that something .should be done. 
And as I found our escape for the present 
impracticable, 1 resolved, although with 
little hope of success, to attempt bringing 
about an accommodation. 

Tlie twenty ninth at day break I order- 
ed a white flag to be hoisted at our top- 


gallant mast heed; and some of our peo- 
ple by beckoning to the Tonquiiiese, to 
in\ite them on hoard. To our great as- 
tonishment, tluy immediately began to 
pull down tiic war flags displayed on the 
batteries and to beckon to us in letuni. 
Tw’oor three guns werefned, and these it 
was imagined, vvitUoiit shot. We could 
perceive them plainly assemble in consul- 
tation at the grand battery. One boat at- 
tempted to come to us ; but was obliged 
to put back by tbe higli sea. 

The Tonquinese, as we suppo.sed, waif- 
iug for orders from 'furon, suffered us to 
remain unmolested the w’hole day; in the 
evening the wind changed, and at half an 
hour past nine o’clock was at W. S.W. 
The captain then acquainted me it was 
possible to get out, and w’as for making 
the espei'iment ; our anchor was accord- 
ingly weiglied and our sails set in pro- 
found silence; we steered S. by E. I must 
coulees, for my own pait, I expected no- 
thing better tlian to be wrecked amongst 
the bicakers ; conceiting that in a dark 
night thCiO was little chance of finding 
our way over a dangerous bar, through a 
ch.mnel, not more th;m sLxty yards wide. 
At one time the vessel’s head was close 
upon the bieakeis of the sea leef wlieii 
our sails were most fortunately taken 
ahuck. At hall pa-t leu o’clock we cross- 
ed the bar. Tlie Tonquinese then per- 
ceived that we were giving them the slip, 
and kepi up a brisk fire at us till lung after 
we were beyond the reach of tlieir guns ; 
but the darkness of the night prevented 
their taking good aim and not a shot 
.‘Struck us. The wdnd continued fatour- 
able the whole night and the next day at 
eleven o'clock ui the forenoon we anchoi- 
cd lu Tuiou Hay. 

As it was thought that the season would 
not admit ot our proceeding to the ‘'Outh- 
waid, I le^oUcd lo make my staylicre no 
longer than w’ould allow the Jenny tore- 
pair her damages ; intending to call at 
Quinon for the pieseut Iguaac had pro- 
mised to send to Bengal, and from thence 
to take a pilot to conduct us to Douai. In 
the interim 1 expected our Mandaiine, 
with some of his friends from Hue, would 
contrive to join us ; but I apprehend tliey 
must either have found it impossible to 
^cape the vigilance of the TonunineH- oi 
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have been prevented by the extreme bad- 
ness of the weather, as I never after 
heard of them. 

'llie commander of the Amazon havin? 
informed me that during my absence two 
Europeans, a Frenchman and Dutchman 
had run away, I dispatched my writer to 
the Mandarine at Taifas lequesting him 
to return them, and a small Malay prow 
they had gone off in. I likewise directed 
him to acquaint the Mandarine of the be- 
liaviour of tlieToiiqiiinese, and what had 
haypeued inconsequence. 

My messengers retui-ned the fifth of 
December. He informed me, that, the 
Maudarinee\pressed himself highly pleas- 
ed on his lecoonting to him our disputes 
with the 1 onqiiinese, and that he offered 
in case it 'should be our intention to at- 
tack them, to assist us with his whole 
force, by sea and land. In regard to the 
two deserters, he acknowledged they had 
been with him, and proposed to him, if he 
would furnish ♦hem with five or si.x of his 
gallies, to seize both our vessels ; he pro- 
mised to search for tbem and send them 
down, i afterwards was at a great deal 
of pains to recover these villains, but 
without effect. One probable opportuni- 
ty, that presented itself, I lament letting 
escape me, which was the not detaining 
two Mandarines with their attendants 
who came on board to make a bargain for 
delivering them up. 

A Portuguese merchant who accompa- 
nied my writer as an interpreter acquaint- 
ed me, that while they were at Faifo, they 
were privately spoken to by some of the 
principal inhabitants, earnestly expressing 
their wishes that tiie English would come 
and assume the goverument of the couu 
try; assuring them, that all the natives 
would joyfully and instantly submit to 
them, as soon as a force capable of pro- 
tecting tbem should appear. As an in- 
ducement to this, they set forth the former 
fiourishing state of the country, the valua- 
ble cominodifies it produced ; the various 
manufactures (now almost lost) it excel- 
led in, and the extensive trade it carried 
on ; they concluded with saying that the 
amvalof the English had inspired them 
with hopes which they trusted they should 
aoE be disappointed in ; and requested 


that I miglit be made acquainted with 
them. 

The next day a letter was brought on 
bojrd by a fisherman, which he said was 
delivered to him by a person ]»e did not 
know, and who desired him to cany it on 
board the English vessel ; it was addressed 
to Oag-tom-bing the Mandarine who 
came with us from Bengal and the En- 
alish uentlenieu at Turon ; and written 
ill the name of a person vvi o >tiled him- 
self 'rein-tow-Comtuck, nept ew to the 
late kiiiir, ana commandant in the woods. 
The purport wa> to inform us that he had 
a considerable army under his command ; 
anu that If we iuteudeil to fall upon the 
Tysons he desired vve would fix the day, 
when he would co-operafe with us. 
'fhere was no person on hoaid cmiipetent 
to judge of the genuineness of this letter ; 
I hart suspicions of its being an artifice of 
the Tysons to discover our intentions, 
and detained the fisherman two days, 
sending bis wife and boat, with orders to 
briuir me the person who delivered the 
letter to him. As we were goin- to sail, 
1 dismissed him, thinking it not worth the 
trouble to concern myself further about 
tlie matter. 

From the eighth to the eighteenth of 
December, when we finally left Turon, we 
made repeated attempts to put to sea, and 
wtreas often, till then, driven back by 
the badness of the weatluT ; in one of 
these attempts the Jenny was separated 
from us. 

The nineteenth, the wind increased to a 
violent gale, which continued to the twen* 
ty-first ID the moming, when we found 
ourselves becalmed, in a most disagree- 
able situation Dear Pulo Sopata, and very 
near to some rocks and breakers. About 
eight o'clock iu the morning a breeze sprung 
up, with which, for some time, we endea- 
voured to steer for Donai, but it begin- 
ning, to blow very hard against us towards 
the evening, we wereobliged to bear away 
and resign :ill hopes of being able to re- 
gain the coast of Cochin China. 

The twenty-third we passed Pulo Cobk 
dore. Tile 1st of January 1779, we an- 
chored in Malacca roads ; sailed from 
thence the eighth, and arrived at Calcutta 
the sixteenth of February. 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

J3g Charles Grant, Jun. Esq. M. P. iS. A. 
and Fellow of Hagdalen College. 
(Continued from page 1400 

But turn, my Muse, where softer themes 
invite, 

And lyric measures court to gay delight : 
niere Jayadeva’s* mystic transport flows. 
And Krishna smiles, and Ra^a weeps 
lier woes : 

Bright o’er the bard, sublime on lory 
plumes. 

Love’s youthful God, celestial Cama,-)- 
blooms : 

Sad from his winged throne he bends to 
hear. 

And mingles with the strings a heavenly 
tear ; 

While, sportive at his side, the virgin 
choir 

Float in light measures round the thrilling 
lyre. 

Yet brighter lustres gild Avanti’sJ 
towers. 

Where VicramaditJ sways his subject 
powers. 

* The famous lyric poet of India. His i^e is 
uncertaint but he lived between Vyasa and CalU 
dasa. He is one of the mystic poets, or those 
who profess to couch under the most glowing 
sensual images the suhlimest mysteries of reli- 
gion. His pastoral drama on the Loves of Krishna 
(Vishnu incarnate) and Radha, is translated by 
Sir William Jones, and is a beautiful compost* 
tion* 

t The Hindoo Cupid. He rides on a lory or 
parrot. Among other appendages, be has five 
arrows tipped with herbs ofheahngquahty, and is 
attended by twelve damsels. 

X The modern Oujein, the capital of the domi- 
nions of Siitdia, the well-known Mahratta chief. 
It was the first meridian of the Hindoos. 

^ Vicramaditya, the i&o«t celebrated of Indian 
Rings. He died B. C. S" Hts reign forms the 
arra from wh ch the Hindoos calculate. His 
court waS disunguished for nine c lebrated iiocts, 
called the Nine Cems. Of tbes?, tlie m.wt emi- 
nent was Calidasa, the tragic poet, whose ** Fatal 
lUag” has been translated by Sir W. Jones. The 
Ring Dnshwanta, and his wife Sacontala, are 
the principal personages in that composition. 


See, round his throne what Arts and 
Graces bow ! 

What Virtues diadem his godlike brow ! 

In sacred band, nine hallow’d bards pro* 
long 

Unwearied warblings of accordant song : 

So move the ninefold spheres|| tbeir ra- 
diant rounds. 

With sleepless melodies of angel sounds. 

But Fancy chief for Calidasa’s Muse 

From groves of Indraf steals celestial hues, 

Hues •• ever-blooming, with whose 
blushes sweet 

Th* immortal Apsars tinge their snowy 
feet. 

Haste, in sad pomp the tragic scene ex- 
tend ; 

Rise, weeping dames, and mailed chiefs 
ascend ; 

There let Duswanta’s volant car advance, 

And throne dominion on his ample 
glance ; 

And there, by Malini’s sequester’d stream. 

In Love’s warm youth let softer virtu* 
gleam. 

Now flush’d with smiles, and bright in 
vernal glow. 

Now victim pale of solitary woe. 

Is there who knows how Love’s soft 
thiillings bom, 

When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet 
return I 

O’er the flush’d cheek what sudden blush- 
es roll. 

When meeting eyes confess the mingling 
soul 1 


a Novem tibi orbibus, vd potins globis, con- 
nfcxa sunt omnia. Cic. in Som. Scip. Miltoil 
says in his Arcades ; 

(s when drowsiness 

Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen X 
To the celestial Sirens’ harmony. 

That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres, 

And sing to those tha hold the vital shears.” 

% Indra resides in the lower heavens, situated 
in the north pole. The Apsara axe the damiels 
of his court. 

•« The hint of this image is borrowed from the 
»’ Sacontala, or fatal Bing,” 
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Is there whose au^oiish mourus a hope- 
less fire. 

By sighs and tears consum’d of sad desire. 
Tears of the heart, that flow in secret 
there. 

And sighs just waked and smother’d by 
despair ? 

For these ascends the sympathetic strain. 
True to the joy and faithful to tlie pain ; 
For these the song shall stream from age 
to age, 

TTieir raptures kindle and their giiefs as- 
suage. 

Hail, happy years ! when every lyre 
was strung. 

And every clime with mirth auJ music 
rung. 

Wiiile Asia’s voice her Calidrt>a blest. 
Hark! kindled spirits aiiawor’d tiom the 
West. 

There all his lofty tones Lucrotius gau', 
And epic transports bui-it on Mincio’s 
wave. 

While roved the Mantuan bcco’cr sweetest 
flowers. 

And all Hymettus bloom’d In Tiber’s 
bowers. 

Ob, could some God have rent the veil 
j away. 

Ami join’d in one the masters of the lay! 
Illustrious names ! though breath’d the 
mutual tone 

In distant climes, unknowing and lui' 
known. 

Yet haply, by a viewless touch impcll’d. 
Your choral symphonies rcspoii>ivcswdl'<l. 
And some spher’d sciaph, with the song 
beguil'd, 

Lcau'd from his rowing orb to hear, and 
smil’d. 

How swift, O India, fled those happy 
years! 

How soon thy palmy glories sunk in tears ! 
Wbat Muse, uuwaim’d, their caily bloom 
can eye, 

Or sing theii alter’d fates without a sigh ? 
SocU thy sad trophies. War ! by thee dis- 
may’d, 

The classic Graces fly their cherish’d 
shade. 

Peace still they love, the moonlight hour 
serene, 

TTi’ onwitness’d musings of some tranquil 
scene. 


Where all is calm and joy, witliin, around. 
No care to ruffle, and no grief to wound. 
Oft their bright train, ere yet the war 
arise. 

E’en from its distant rumour shrinks and 
flics ; 

So, ere it touch the steel, the solar ray 
Plays olf fiom the keen edge, and glides 
away. 

Bnt not alone the trnmpct’s madding roar 
Expcird the weeping Aits from Ganges’ 
shore ; 

Lo ! nurs’d in Superstuiou's gloomy 
bower. 

Vice* wings with added sjieed the fatal 
hour ; 

Thick and more thick her blighting breath 
she sheds. 

And Leannug blcuens as t!;e mildew 
'spreads. 

For still tl.i^ sovereign princiidc we find, 
Tiue In ilie individual as the kiml, 
iitiong links and mntiial sympathies con- 
nect 

TTie moral poweis a.nd powers of intellect-; 
Still these on those depend by union fine. 
Bloom as they bloom, and as they fade, 
decline. 

Talents, 'tis true, gay, quick, and blight, 
has God 

To virtue oft denied, on vice bestow’d ; 
Just as fond Nutnie lovelier colours luings 
To paint the insect's than the eagle’s 
wings. 

But of our souls the liigh-boin loftier part, 
Til’ cllierial eueigie.s that touch the heart, 
Conceptions aideut, J.ibouiing thought 
iiileiise, 

Creative Fancy's wild magnificence. 

And all the dread suhlimities of song, 
These, Virtue, these to thee alone belong ; 
These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould : 
Chlird by the breath of Vice, their radi- 
ance dies. 

And brightest burns w hen lighted at tlie 
skies ; 

Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms 
given. 

And kindled only by a ray from heavenf. 

• The meiitdble teniltncy of vice to degrade 
the faculties, of the s«>ui. is most eloquently in- 
sisted oil by k'lnguiub, in the last section of his 
celebrated treatise. 

t The author has been prevented from pro- 
ceeding to state Ollier causes of the decay of, 
science, trom want of time. 
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But, lo ! once more return the happy 
hours ; 

Learning revisits her forsaken bowers. 

To greet her loved approach, her chosen 
band 

In joyful ranks unites on Ganges* strand. 
*Twas thus of old, when swell’d the rush- 
ing Nile 

From Nubian liills or Meroe*s sun-burnt 
isle, 

At OBce, with all her priests, an awful 
train, 

Transported Memphis issued on the plain ; 
The white-robed pontiff watch’d the sink- 
ing vale, 

And waved his waud, and bade Osiris hail. 
Not with le^s rapture Learning’s votaries 
bui iij 

And court her steps, and bless her glad 
return. 

Full in their front, with eye tlial upward 
soars, 

Aptrt the mighty Hierophant adores, 
AcconiplI^li’d Jones 1 whose liand to every 
art 

Could unknown charms and nameless 
grace impart. 

His was the soul, by fear uor inteiest 
sway’d, 

The purest passions and the wisest head ; 
The heart so tender, and the wit so tnio. 
Vet this no in ’.lice, that no woaknesskuew; 
The song, to Viitue a« the Muses dear, 
Though glowing, chaste, and lovely, though 
severe. 

What gorgeous trophies crown liis youth- 
ful bloom, 

The spoils august of .‘\thens and of Rome. 
And, lo ! untoucli’d by British brows be- 
fore. 

Vet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s shore : 
There, at his magic voice, what wonders 
rise ! 

Th’ astonish’d Ea^t uufolds her mysteries ; 
Round her dark shrines a sudden blaze he 
showeis. 

And all unveil’d the proud Pantheon* 
towers. 

Where, half uniieard, Time’s foiinic'iS 
billows glide. 

Alone he stems the dim discovci’d tide ; 

* This alludes to the various elucidations winch 
Sir W, Jones has given of Hindoo mythology, 
and particulaily to his “ Essay on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India,” (As. Res. Vol. I.) lu 
which the indentiiy of the Deities worshipped 
jn those distant couuirica is piotLii with -jin * ' >, 
fei-ill and prccisioi.. 


Wide o’er th’ expanse as darts his radiaat 
sight, 

At once the vanish’d ages roll in Uglit, 
Old India’s Genius, bursting from impose. 
Bids ail his tombs their mighty dead dis- 
close ; 

Immortal names ! though long immers’d 
in shade, 

Long lost to song, though destin’d not 
to fade. 

O’er all the master of the spell {wesides. 
Their march arranges, and their order 
guides ; 

Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or 
blaze 

With hues of elder or of later days. 

See, where in British lObes sage Meauf' 
shines. 

And willing Science opes her Sanscrit 
mines ! 

His are the triumphs of her ancient lyre^ 
Her tragic sorrows, and her epic fires ^ 
Her earliest arts, and learning’s sacred 
slot c, 

.And strains sublime of philosophic lore : 
Blight in hU view their gather’d pomp 
nppems. 

The treasur’d wisdom of a thousand years. 
Oh, could niy verse in chai'acters of day. 
The living colours of thy mind pourtray, 
And on the sceptic, midst Lis impious 
dreams, 

Flash all the brightness of their mingled 
beams ! 

Then should he know, how talents ^-aii- 
ous, bright, 

With pureDevotioii’s holy thoughts unite; 
And blush (if yet a blush snrvive) to see 
What genius, honour, virtue, ought to he. 
Pliilosophcr, yet to no system tied ; 
Patriot, \ct friend lo all tlic world beside ; 
Ardent with leinpei, and with judgment 
hoid ; 

Firm, though not stern, and though coi- 
rect, not cold ; 

Piofound to leasou, oi to charm us gay; 
Learii’d without pride, and not too wise 
to pray. 

Such, too, was Chambers, ^ erer ho- 
lioi’d name ! 

What needs tlie Muse to give thy worth 
to Fame ? 

t In reference to Sir W. Jciies’i trIebrairU 
translation o( “The Insiltutes ol Mfui,'’ be 
great Indian leguUtor. 
j- iv'r. WiUianj Ctu'i.b^rs. 
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To thee the oympus of Eastern song dis- 
play’d 

The haunts of Hafiz in the Persian shade. 
And early taught thy curious steps to rove 
Through Hciaz’ bowers or Yemen’s odo. 
rous grove. 

But holier fires illum’d thy favour’d breast. 
With arts divine and saintly virtues blest, 
Alas! thosesaintly virtues languish’d here. 
And worn with exile sought their native 
sphere. 

Nor long a brother’s* woes bedew’d 
thy um. 

Too soon by hindred fate forbid to mourn. 
Oh, crown’d with learning, and refin’d 
by art, 

’The generous mind, theuncormpted heart! 
Still Isis, hallow'd stream ! his name re- 
veres. 

And British Themis sheds her awful tears. 

There Wilkins, to the sons of Brahma 
known. 

With great Vyasa’s triumphs blends his 
own : 

While the dark tales of elder ages lie 
Unravell’d to sage Wilford’s classic eye. 
Who can forget how Davis loved to trace, 
By ancient sages ied, th’ etherial space. 
What laurels wave round either Cole- 
brooke’s brow. 

O’er Qeveland’s tomb what sacred sor- 
rows flow. 

Or Scott’s historic wreath, or Rennell’s 
praise. 

Or, studious Hamilton, thy modest bays. 
Or Shore, to grace and govern empi re born , 
With laws to strengthen, or with arts 
adorn. 

Friend to the Muse, and by the Muse be- 
lov’d. 

By Britain honor’d, and by Heaven ap- 
prov’d ! 

Nor these alone : But, lo ! as Wellesley 
leads. 

Rise other names, and a new race succeeds. 
Rous’d by his cMI, the youthful bands 
aspire 

To Jones’s learning or to Jones’s fire ; 

In clust’ring ranks the meed of song they 
claim, 

.^nd toil and brighten up the steep of Fame. 
Thou too, had Heaven but listen’d to our 
prayer. 

Thou too, Mackenzie, shouldst have 
brighten’d there. 

« 9)t Hubert Chambcio. 


Oh, hopes dissolv’d ! oh, prospects all 
decay’d ! 

Oh, dawn of glory, openitii but to fade ! 
Pleased we beheld thy early laurels bloom, 
Norkuew they wove a trophy for thy tomb. 
By Hoogley’s banks, from kindred dust 
how far ! [em star. 

On thy cold stone iooks down the East- 
Bat still Affection views thy ashes near. 
The mouid is precious, and thift stone is 
dear ; 

Her nightly thought surmounts the roar- 
ing wave, [grave. 

And weeps and watches round thy di.staut 
Yet say, why on that dark eventful day. 
That call’d thee from the shores of Thames 
away. 

When friendship’s warmth mid parting 
sorrows bnm’d, [return’d. 

Hand press’d in hand, and tear for tear 
Though Hope was there all credulous anil 
young. 

Why on thy browscheerlessshadow Imng ? 
E’en at that hour did dark forebodings 
shed 

O’er shivering nature some unconscious 
dread ? [flow. 

And felt thy heart new wounds of sadness 
Prophetic sadness and a weight of woe ? 

How dark, though fleeting, are the 
days of man ! 

What countless sorrows crowd his narrow 
span 1 

For what is life ? A groan, a breath, a 
sigh, 

A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 

A lamp just dying in sepulchral gloom, 

A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb. 
Or wept, or weeping, all the change 
know ; 

’Tis all our mournful history below. 
Pleasure is Grief hut smiling to destroy. 
And what is Sorrow hut the ghost of Joy 
Oh, haste that houj, whose rustling wings 
shall play 

To warn the shades of guilt and grief 
away 1 

{To be concluded in our next.) 


t Lewis Mackenzie, Esq. of the Bengal civil 
establishment. He died at Calcutta iu 1800* 
just after he had been honored with a medal 
for his profieiency in the College lately esta- 
blished tiierc. He was the soa of Mr, Macken- 
4 ic the telcbrated author of ** Tiic Man of 
Ftthns,'* 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


Sir Thomas Stamfird RnJJlcs His- 
tory of Java. 

[Continnei /romp. 153.' 

We resume our pleasing task of 
perusing, and humbly endeavour- 
ing to contribute to the amuse- 
ment and instruction of our read- 
ers by continuing our analysis of 
this interesting v. ork. 

Java, ill coninio:! tlie M.ilinuii is- 
lands in j;ciieial, in ludii^eiiOus 

frihts. “ N.> legion ui the eaiili,” oh- 
5ervts Mr MdiMieii, “ can boast an eijual 
abundance.’* The which on 

account nf its'acknowletlgt d pre-eminence 
amongst Indian fruits, has Li’cn termed 
ihepiideof these rmuitiie.3 ; UiednnoHy 
to which the natives of tiiC'-e islands me 
«) passionatoiy attached ; the r-!hJrut'J7}f 
the laihsi'h, with an (.>:«cii^ive \a:iet\ «■» 
the jack, the nuiniro, the pl.aiiaiu, the 
pine-a|»p!c, t!ic pajUiw, the cu>ta:(i-a; plc, 
the pontcgiduaie, at.d alii‘ 0 >t e*.cry de- 
scription or hint uh'ch gimvs ilio 

tropics, are iiereffvaid m rlie iricatc'-t >a- 
riety. Tue taniariud tiee is .tt'ial. 'I'he 
island also produces many kitids of 
oranges, Citions, lemons, and in paiti- 
culnr the* purnplemoox, (tlic ^halld(.ck of 
the West riidie'!) beside-* tlic ***and a 
rariety of oihcis, not gencialh known to 
ruropeau", but well c;>!cn!atod lor tiie 
table. Of the mango at le.l^t lort) vaiie- 
ties are euuniciated ; the wild raspbeuy, 
which is tound in the lusher reij:ions, ia 
not destitute of flavour : one kind in par- 
ticular approaches in taste totlie r,urO|>ean 
.species. In some of the mountainous naits 
are to be fuuml peaches, Chinese 
and some tuher fruits inii'm-ted Irom 
'Japan, the Cape of Good lioie and 
Ciiina. 

Among inmiroeraiile dowei'* wh'cli 
4)loom in penietual sueccssiim fhioughout 
the year, and imjucgnatetlie air ot ihc-'O 
countries with their fi.iur.mce, those of 
X\it champokOy tanjim'jy nulutiy Kii/uinHU 
and f nogasariy hold the hi -t i.iiik ; liny 
are used by the natives in the oi tn;in''nt 
of their peisoDS, and aie remaik* ’‘le for 
their fragrance. The myrtle aid i.j-ea’.v* 
found in the gardens of Europeans. A 
great variety of ornamental trees and 
shnibs, many of them overlooked in the 
eatalogacb of Rhumphiiis aud Van Rheede, 


* Quew- — lienee th'S n^iroc ? Rev. 
t These, except one, a.e Sar.sknt immcs of Ei- 
vorUe and sacr d flowers aiaunu the Hindus. The 
same flowers aie probably thus designated iii 
Java. Rev. 

Asiatic Journal. — No. 21. 


Iiaiebceii noted, as defen iiig cultivation 
foi tlieir iitdity as wcdl as beauty. P. S.-}. 

The fruits of tropical latitudes 
are justly praised by many writers, 
as highly exquisite end grateful ; 
and so, no doubt, they are to the 
parched palate of both native and 
visitor. The land of the ananas 
may be viewed with reasonable 
envy by the distant horticultura- 
list ; and few palatial enjoyments 
can exceed the repast offered by 
the orange groves of South Ame- 
rica, to tile eager mariner, after a 
long equatorial passage. Bat let 
us iool; thankfulh’ at home, and we 
shall find few countries more blest 
tiian our own, in the fruitful boun- 
ties of Providence. The pine- 
appL- requirc-s, no doubt, a tedious 
and expensive process to force it 
to perfection auioiig us, and it can 
he enjoyed only by a lew. But it 
is still enjoyed by nearly as many 
in England, perhaps, as in India 
or elsewiiere, compared with the 
respective population of the coun- 
tries. Although produced within 
the tropics in the open air, it yet 
requires con.siderable care, both in 
America and Asia; and is brought 
to market for the wealthy only. 
ETuit generally speaking, is more 
within the reach of the poor of 
those countries than in England 
and it is, indeed, a gracious dis- 
pensation that in all countries the 
whoicsomest and best fruits are the 
the coinnionest and cheapest. 
With the exception of two or 
three ; we are disposed to give a 
decided prel’ercnee to the fruits of 
England over those of America or 
India, 'fhe mango of the latter, 
especially these of its western side, 
wo rank as the first of fruits. There 
arc so many sorts of mango that it 
falls from the best to almost the 
worst ; and in this respect stands 
in comparison with our apple ; but 
is not nearly so ivsrfui, as it still 
Voi. IV. 2 F. 
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not kuep, and is in season only a 
few v/eek i. Tlie banana rivals our 
apple in the excellencies of flavour, 
duration, and utility. This fruit, 
in some of its varieties, is in season 
nil the year ; and furnishes an arti- 
cle of food, as well as of luxury, 
very extensively in India, and 
most parts of Asia. The maii- 
gustin of Malacca and the Eas- 
tern Isles is a delicious, but fuga- 
cious fruit : — it may rank with our 
nectarine, but is more common. 
Grapes are equally good in many 
parts of India, and in England. 
After these, Asia will with dilfi- 
cultv produce fruits equal to our 
strawberrj', cherry, gooseberry, 
currant, raspberry, &c. &c. 

From the more luxurious de- 
scription of vegetable produce, 
vre will proceed to the useful. In 
this class we may, in addition to 
what was given in the former part 
of this article, chiefly note coffee, 
sugar, pepper and cotton. 

The coffee plant, which i-s only 
known on Java by its European appella- 
tion, and its intimate conne-vion witli Eu- 
ropean despotism, was first introduced by 
the Dutch early in die 18th century, and 
has since formed one of tlio articles ot 
their e.vclusive monopoly. The labour by 
which it is planted and its prculuce col- 
lected, is included among tlie oppressions 
or forced seivices of the natives and the 
delivery of it into the governmont stores, 
among the forced deliveries at inadequate 
rates. Previously to tlie year 1808, tlie cul- 
tivation of coffee vvasjiriiiclpailyeoiifincd to 
tlie Sunda districts. 'I'lierc were but com- 
paratively few plantations in the eastern 
districts, and the produce which they were 
Capable of yielding did not amount to one 
tenth part of the whole ; but under the 
administration of Marshal Daendels tliis 
shrub usurped the soil destined for yield- 
ing the subsistence of tlie people, every 
other kind of ruitivation was rendered 
subscriient to it, and the withering effects 
of a gin eriiiiient monopoly extended tlieir 
influence indiscriminately throughout 
every province of ilie island. 

In the ttiiiul.i districts, eacli family 
was obliged to take care of ICOO coffee 
plants ; and in tlie eastern districts, 
where new and extensive plantations were 
now to lie formed, on soils and in situa- 
tions in m<uiy inslaiiees by no means fa- 
vorable to the cultivation, 500 plants 
were the prescribed allotment. No negli- 
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geiice could be pracliscJ in tiie execution 
of tliis duly : the whole opeiatioiis of 
plauling.deaniiig ami collecting, coiitimiei 
to lie coiidiieicil iiiiiler the immediate su- 
peiintcudeiice of Kiiropcaii officers, who 
seiectetl the .spot on uiiich new gardens 
weie to be laiil out, look care tliat tliev 
weie preserved from weeds and rank grass, 
and received tiie pioduce into store when 
gatiiered. P. 12.o. 

Tile coffee tree in some high si- 
tuations yields fruit twenty years. 
The greater its elevation the lon- 
ger is the period of its productive- 
ness, and the finer is the berrv. 
About six feet is the common dis- 
tance between every two plants. 
It grows sometimes to the height 
of sixteen feet. The general ave- 
rage of a coffee tree is estimated 
at a Kati, or an English pound 
and a quarter ; notwithstanding 
some trees yield from twenty to 
thirty Kaiis. The Sunda districts 
were estimated to afford a hun- 
dred thousand * pikuh annually ; 
and the young plantations in the 
eastern districts were expected in 
due season to yield a like quantity ; 
but it is questioned if the produce, 
even had the forcing system been 
persevered in and enforced by 
a despotic authority, would have 
ever been half this amount. A 
dismal picture is drawn by our au- 
thor of the effects of this goveru- 
nicnt monopoly, and oppressive 
exaction of labour. Under a free 
system, he calculates that coffee in 
Java “ maybe raised for exporta- 
tion at about forty shillings per 
hundred weight.” P. 131 . 

Tiie quantity of coffee delivered to 
government in e.xcecdcd 70,000 

pikuh'; .about 30,000 more may have 
been e.\-poitcd by individuals, and the 
produce is gieatlyoii the eiirrca'e. 

Of tlie quality of the Javan coffee, in 
comparison with tliat of otlier coiintries, 
it may be observed tliat duiing tile last 
rears it iia.s Invariably niaiiitaiiied its price 
in the^ Euiopeaa market in competition 
w ith that of Bourbon, ,au,l rather exceed- 
ed it, both of tiicm being liigher than the. 
pit" lice of tile West Inuies, During the 
last years of the Biitish administration 


* A pikul is one hundred and tliirly-lliree 
pounds and a quaricr. 
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on Java, ami after tlie opening of the Eu- 
ropean market again affoided a demand, 
about eleven millions of young cofleo 
shrubs were planted out in new guldens. 
P. 131. 

In p. 213, some observations by 
Mr. Hogendorp, an old Dutch re- 
sident in Java, are given, touching 
its productive capabilities. He 
says, “ I am sure that Java on a 
very moderate calculation, can 
without difficulty yield fifty mil- 
lions of pounds of coffee or near- 
ly.' The excellence of the Javan 
berry is v. ell knov\n in the markets 
of Europe. 

Of sugar it is estimated that 
twelve millions of pounds might 
annually be produced in Java, al- 
though it doth not appear that 
much more than half that quantity 
has hitherto been grown. 

By the Juvaus the sugar cane is only 
cultivated to be eaten in an unprepared 
'tate, as a nourishing' sweetmeat. They 
are unacquainted with any artificial luo- 
tliod of expressing nom ic the saccharine 
juice, and, con'^equentiy, with the first 
material pair of the process by which if Is 
zuanufactiu'cd into sugar. Satisfied with 
the nourishment or gratification which 
they procure from the plant as naune pre- 
sents it, they leave tlie complicated pro- 
ress to be conducted exclusively by the 
Chinese. P. 124. 

But, although the direct trade with 
Bengal has always been against Java, the 
demand for sugar in the Bombay market 
always affords the mean.s of a circuitous 
return of capital. Large quantities of 
vtavan sugar have been exported to Bom- 
bay during tlie last four years, piincip.illy 
on the returning sliips in ballast touching 
at Batavia uii their way fiom China, and 
their cal■goe^ have afforded con'*idei ab!e 
profit. A lucrative trade in ihi.s article 
is also sometimes carried on by the Aiahs 
to the Red Sea, and p.iiticulariy toMocli.i; 
But Arab traders, of sufficient capital for 
these extensive speculations, liave, b> the 
effects of the formerinoiiopoly on Java, long 
been driven out of tlie market, and suffi- 
cient time has not been given for them to 
return. 

The extensive produce of thi.s fine 
island in sugar and coffee of superior qua- 
lity, and the jiepper and various other ar- 
ticles, either yielded by it, or collect^ 
from the neighbouring countries, such 
as sago, tin, Japan copper, spices, 
elephant’s teeth, stich-itU.*, long-pep- 
per, cubibs, tortoise-shell, gold, dia- 
monds, Japan wood, ebony, rattans, in- 
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digo, &<♦. present fine subjects for coni- 
nieicial speculation to all parts of Kurope 
and America, the C':ipe of Good Hope and 
tlie Mamiliiis ; and the more so, asfioni 
the extensive native and Liiiopean popu- 
lation, a very considerable and constant 
demand exists for the piodnce and manu- 
factuies of Europe, not only for the co.i- 
suraption and use ot the island it;elf, but 
to supply the neiglibouiiiig Malayan slates 
by way of barter. 

The quantity of sugar seems to depend 
almost entirely upon the demand, and is 
likely at all times to equal it, few coun- 
tries affording equal advantages for its 
manufacture. Owing to the want of a 
(leniaiid for this kind of produce, for se- 
veral years antecedent to tlie conquest, 
many of the manufaLtories were discuu- 
tiiiued ; but since the trade has been 
opened and the demand lencwed, many 
of them liave again commenced worklce, 
and the quantify produced iu the year 
iai5 was not less tliari 20,000 pikuls. 

Theinamifarturers belngiio longer com- 
pelled to deliver their produce to govern- 
iiieat, can ntfoui to sell the sugar at Bata- 
via, at tiom twenty to tliiity shiirings per 
pikul — the first sort may he bought in the 
inaiket for expoi tation at about twcniv- 
five shillings the cwt. The quality of this 
sugar i" .lUogtthei different tioiii the Su- 
gar in Bcneal, and is said to be equal to 
that of Jain.uCti, being manutactured in 
a gieat measuie according to the same 
p:oces>. While the Euiopean market 
open for coffee and other ligiit articles, 
the suxar of Java is always in demand for 
dead weight, and Urge quantities have re- 
cently hu-u '^o'd iu tiic London market 
higlt idiieiy and a hundred sUillings per 
cwt. V. 21.‘L 

By oxfficial statements it appears 
that the sugar manufactured in 
Java, was in 1799, about 30,000 
pikuls ; — in the next year 106,000; 
in 1801, a somewhat greater quan- 
tity ; in 1808, 95,000. In 1800, 
the qaantlty sold to the Americans- 
amounted to 91,500 pikuls, and 
for the subsequent years averaged 
100,000 and sold fur 900,000 Java 
rupees, or £ll0,0t)0 sterling. The 
disadvantage under which the ma- 
nufacturer laboured, by forced de- 
liveriv s at inadequate rates, need 
not he here insisted on, though it 
must be taken into the account in 
anv estimate of the attainable in- 
crease of the manufacture.” P. 213. 

Pepper, vviiich at one time formed the 
principal export from Java, h.is for «ome 
tirUe ceased to be nilti’-atcd t j any consi- 

‘2 K 2 
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tlerabie extent. It was pnnripally raised 
hi Bantam, and tlie dept iidfiicies of that 
piovince in t!:e sontliein part ot Sumatia; 
and in the lioiuisliiiii-' state of the mono- 
poly, the-<e (li'tiicts fiuni'^hed tJje Dutch 
with the chief supply of tlie r.ui’opean 
market. 

But the system by hich it v\ os procm- 
ed, was too oppressive and unpiineiplcd 
ill its uature, and too impolitic ’m its pio- 
visions, to admit of loii" duiation. It 
was calculated to destroy tiie euci^ies of 
the couutry, and with them the source 
from whence the fruits ot this mooop.iiy 
procceiled. In the year 181 1, accordine;- 
ly, neither Bantam or its dependencies 
furnished the European govcriimcni with 
one pound ot this aiticle. 

Tiiat pepper may be produced on .Tarn, 
and supplicit at a rate equally modeiate 
with that at which other producli» i.s ic- 
quiriiig similar care aie furnislicd, caruot 
admit of a doubt, ami this reasonable 
price may be c^tJmafcd at about mv or seven 
^Spanish dollars (thirty tothiify-tiie .'Jliil- 
lings) the pikul. The plant luxuii- 

autly in most soils, and when once reared, 
requires infinitely le>s care and labour ilmu 
cofli*e. The only peculiaiity regarding it 
■whicli may deserve notice is, that on ibis 
island, the plant la allowed to crow to a 
liiiich greater size, entwining itself round 
the cotton trees, frequently to the height 
of fifty and sixty feet. P. 131. 

Mr. Hogendorp estimates that 
Java might, undtr an improved 
system ot* administration, produce 
as much pepper for exportation 
annually, as coffee, or about 
2CX),000 pikuls, Avliich will,” he 
says, “ bring three thousand six 
hundred rix dollars into tlic coun- 
try,” p. 214. In this estimated re- 
turn, there is, wc apprehend some 
error. 

On the important article of cot- 
ton, -Sir T. Raffles and some of his 
predecessors seem disposed to en- 
tertain views not likely we think 
to be realized. It doth not ap- 
pear ever to have been an article 
of extended cultivation on Java : 
it is admitted that 

At present scarcely a sufficient quantity 
18 produced on flic island to employ the 
female pai t of the inhabitauts— that the 
soil is not universally favourable to its 
^owfh, p. 133— and that the Indian cot- 
ton grows to a larger size, and produces a 
material of an infinitely sunerior qualftv, 
P. 134. 


The trade between Java and C?:ina ia 
\C'»els belonging to Eiiropoiius, at pre'«ent 
consists pnncipi ly ia carrving out tin, 
peppei, sp!cc«, ran. ms, and beetle nut, 
tor tlie C'iiina luaiket, and icceivjng in 
reiurn a tew articles of China produce in 
dcniiUid fi r the Kiuopean market, a lu- 
1 «MCe of ci'-h, and a ripply of niamifac- 
leqalied atniuaily at Batanu; but 
it is cuiciilatea that cotton, rice, ami tim- 
ber, which may be con-'ideied ns the sta- 
ple produce oi Java, might be exponcJ 
lo Cliinu with advantage. 

A smrdl quantity of Javan cotfoii lately 
sent to China, was sold at a liighcr ra^e 
tliun tlie ordinary {'riceis of thecoMon iiian 
wcslern India. Cotton jam i.s an aitic'e 
bo-uetimes e.vported to China, but in the 
ex’.' ti.’-r 'fate of society on Java, the cx- 
port.aiou of the laW material is likely to 
bo attended with the greatest advantages. 
Som-‘ wi hcjs have estimated the capabi- 
lity of Java n) cxpoit law cotton almo't 
incredibh high, but it mu't be adrnittt-fl 
tliat alilanigii the soil is not u’livei.'.t’dy 
t.ivorahle, yet few countries affuid grctir- 
er general advantages for the cotton cuiti- 
vut.oii, it being practicable to raise it to 
a great extent, without intertering with 
the generHl grain produce of the country. 
It c'Htld be grown as a second ciop on the 
rice fields, btdng planted shortly after the 
harvest, and attaining maturity before 
the sea.son auain comes round for irrigat- 
ing tlic land.s. N'othing c-in convey a 
higher kloa of the neime^s of thei^oil of 
Java, and of the aihantagcs of its cli* 
undo than the f"cty that during one half 
(•f the year the lunda ykld a rich and 
abin.daat ciop of urain, more than suffi- 
cient fo! tl‘ 1 * ordinaiy food of the popiila- 
tio:;, M.d di.i.ng tljc other halt a taluable 
s'ayle, uliich aJords the iiuiteriai for 
clu'hit.g them, ami opens in its inanufac- 
I'uea souiccof ucaItU and of coalinual 
doiiie^tio industry through the yeai. 
P. 2011. 

Thus far our author. His spe- 
culations are enforced by, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, originate in, the au- 
thority of Mr, Hogendorp, who in 
a note is made to inform us that. 

The cultivation of cotton is not at all 
injurious to any other branch, for after 
the rice harvest is the best season for 
planting the cotton, and before the rains, 
when the fielfls are again ploughed for 
rice, the cotton is ripp ond gathered. Lit- 
tle of it is compmativcly planted at pre- 
sent ; indeed only the necessary quantity, 
after pioviding the natives with coarse 
cloths, for the governmeut contingent. 
In rough cotton there is no trade at all ; 
but, lu fact, what trade is there on Java, 
except the monopoly trade of the Chinese ? 
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Let us but suppose the cuUivutor to 
have a pro[ici'ty hi the soil, aiul that he, 
as well as the trailer, were at liberty to 
buy and sell, how soon should we see the 
Javan planting cotton directly after his 
rice was reajied. After being cleaied by 
machinery and screwed into bales, it might 
be exported to China and Europe. 

'I'heie i'' no doubt that the Javan cot- 
ton woiiUl be as yooj at least, if not bet- 
ter, tlian the cotton of the English, whe- 
ther ftoin Rotnuay, Madias or licngil, 
and it ni'ght certainly be produced cheap- 
er ; but even suppose that when cle.tned 
and picked, it cost ton ri.x-dollars a pikuly 
the Javans woiildstillbe well paid. F. 210. 

If what we have here quoted be 
attentively read, it will appear 
that anticipatedproduce and events 
are assumed as indicative of exist- 
ing and tangible prosperity. 

Java we have no doubt posses- 
ses the physical capability of pro- 
ducing considerable quantities of 
cotton. \Ve are not aware that 
the lowness of her latitude is ma- 
terially against that f.dm!-,;on. 
But it would we think be dilficult 
to prove that she possesses those 
capabilities in a greater degree 
than Bengal and Guzerat. A small 
quantity of Javan cotton bringing 
a higher price at market, than the 
ordinary prices of the immense 
quantity sent from western India, 
proves very little. Being in a 
small quantity it was probably 
carefully cleaned, a process that 
greatly enhances the value of the 
material at Canton. On this point 
it is unaccountable tliat more care 
should not have been earlier taken 
by the Guzerat and Bombay mer- 
chants. We have been assured 
that not many years ago, Surat 
cotton, as it is commonly cal- 
led, when offered in the CItina 
market contained on the ave- 
rage twenty per cent of seed 
and dirt. Thus not to mention 
the damage done to the wool 
immediately contiguous to the oily 
seed, which is said to be consider- 
able ; the expenses of freight to 
Bombay, custom house duties 
there, and at China, packing, and 
pressing, freight and insurance, 
and no doubt others that do not 
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occur to us, were all to be added 
to the cost of the article, or taken 
from its profits, to the extent of 
one fifth of the gross quantity. 
Nothing but an exclusive trade 
can long bear such deductions; 
and we therefore, conclude, that 
the cheap labour of the producing 
country has of late been applied 
in prevention of the accumula- 
tion of such unnecessary charges. 

As to Javan cotton , many years 
must, we apprehend, elapse, muob 
capital be created and sunk, aud 
the poor indolent Javans morally 
changed, ere the visions of their 
Hell-wishers can be realized on 
that point, so that their wool may 
compete in the markets of Chi- 
na and England, with the produce 
of the rich, cheap, populous, skil- 
ful, indusirious, countries of Ben- 
gal and Guzerat, prepared by the 
great capitalists, and vast esta- 
blislimeuts and machintry of Cal- 
cutta und Bombay. If Java really 
possesses a soil considerably more 
prolific than the cotton countries 
of continental India — a very ques- 
tionable position — and can “ cer- 
tainly,” as Mr. Hogendorp asserts. 

“ produce it cheaper,” these ara 
no doubt, great advantages. A 
den-c population easily supported, 
is the sinew of produce : this com- 
bined with such a soil, of which 
indeed, it is but the result, might 
in time unite with the coraparatiy, 
shortness of the voyage to China, 
i.i bringing Java into competition in 
tint market, as far as its confined 
tei'.'lory admits or requires, witli 
western India, in the produce aud 
preparation of cotton wool. But 
there are various elements moral 
and physical, that must long conti- 
nue, in combination with many 
secondary causes, to produce such 
an event. — that is, to eiuible Java, 
shackled and impoverished as she 
has been, to commence and win 
a race in which continental India 
has already gained such great ad- 
vantages. 

As to the Fur trade with Kam- 
sekatka, apaiagraph on which meets 
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our eye in the page last quoted from, 
210, Batavia or .Malacca, or Pulo 
Pinang, or half a score other 
places of India, may with equal 
promise, we should think, engage 
in it. Batavia happened to pos- 
sess a man of enterprise. It does 
not appear that he had equal judg- 
ment in this inviting, but rarely 
successful, branch of traffic. He 
set on foot two speculations in this 
line, which, like many others, 
failed. 

Tobacco is extensively raised 
for exportation in some districts, 
and is an article of very general 
cultivation in Java. VVe do not 
find any data for estimating the 
extent of the export. The na- 
tives of most of the eastern 
Isles, we believe, both male and 
female, use this filthy plant to ex- 
cess in the way of smoking and 
chewing ; and in some cases, of 
snuffing. The indulgence of the 
females is, however, chiefly con- 
fined to the former, the least offen- 
sive mode of using it. 

Among the most known of the 
exports of Java is its spirit, popu- 
larly called in India and elsewhere, 
Batavia 'rack. Arjk is a generic 
name in many eastern dialects 
for distilled produce. Among 
Europeans, there are three specific 
varieties of ’rack in common use. 
These are Batavia, Columbo, and 
Goa. The Batavia arack is de- 
cidedly the best ; of this there are 
several sorts. The first is really a 
very fine spirit, and was formerly 
inu(^ used for the English navy 
and army ; but has of late years 
been superseded by the excellent 
spirit produced by the skill of Eng- 
lish distillers in Bengal and Bom- 
bay. Tlie Javan is that usually 
brought to England. Indeed the 
arack of Ceylon and Goa is 
not worth bringing. It is apt to 
turn black and to acquire a villain- 
ous flavour from keeping ; while 
the Batavian arack, like other 
^'ood spirit, is ameliorated by time, 
riiia opinion is, we are aware, at 
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variance with one given on other 
authorities, in our last volume, 
and may possibly admit and require 
some qualification. But it is offer- 
ed as the result of no trifling ob- 
servance. 

The native arack, as we may 
terra the spirit of Java, Ceylon, 
and Goa, has always, we believe, 
the juice that exudes from the 
top of the cocoa nut, date, and 
other species of palm-tree, lor its 
principal ingredient. Rice, and 
other grain, according to their 
abundance, are also used in dis- 
tillation: and sometimes a portion 
of molasses, or jagri, or coarse 
sugar under some form, is super- 
added, particularly in Java; and 
the goodness of the spirit, is, we 
suspect, commensurate with that 
portion. The rum, as it is some- 
times called, of Bengal and Bom- 
bay, made under the direction of 
Europeans, and by English appa- 
ratus, has, or is professed to have 
sugar for its basis. Rice and 
other grain, and dates, and other 
saccharine fruits, are probably 
added. The sea coasts, and 
islands ofindia, where the cocoanut 
tree is found to thrive most, abound 
in stills. In Malabar they are very 
common in the cabins of the pea- 
sants, rich in the pos.session of 
half a score of these useful trees. 
The simplicity of these stills is cu- 
rious ; the whole apparatus of some 
is not, perhaps, worth half a 
crown. In admiration of the va- 
ried uses of this tree, many east- 
ern travellers are lotid. In late 
numbers we have extracted some 
particulars on this point, and we 
could add many more shewing its 
unrivalled properties as to various 
utilities. We refer our readers to 
page 555 of our last volume, for 
the mode of preparing arack 
from its juice in Ceylon, and many 
other items touching its produce, 
of a very interesting nature. 

The historian of Java is not 
verj' explanatory of the ingredients, 
process, or apparatus, adopted in 
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the manufactory of arack on that 
island. 

The proofof sufficient ferraentaiicn is ob- 
tained, (he tells us) m placing a light-^a 
taper about sixinclus above thesuiibreof 
the liquor in the rernicntin;^ vat; ii the 
process is sufficiently advanced, the nxfrt 
air lises and extina:n‘sh«£ the liuht. T3 
ascertain the suength the spiiit a 
small quantity of it is huint in a saucci, 
aud the residuum mea^sur .'d. The d.dVi- 
eiice between the ovj •inal quantity and 
the reMduuin gives the measure of the 
alcohol lost. P. 177. 

This process, at well as the ac- 
count, is sufficiently vague. Since 
the establishment of distilleries in 
the eastern and western parts of 
British India, and the encourage- 
ment reasonably given to them by 
the expenditure of their products 
chiefly for naval and military uses, 
the demand for the Javan article 
has greatly declined. The high 
duties in England have farther de- 
creased its consumption, and ma- 
ny distilleries have been discoiiti- 
Bued. Its price at Batavia, is, we 
are told by our author, about twen- 
ty pence the gallon. The spirit of 
Bengal and Bombay is not, to the 
best of our recollection, contract- 
ed for by government; at less than 
double that price. 

Among the most important manu- 
factures of Java, both viewed in its rel.i- 
tion to the comforts of the inhabitants, 
and the inteiests of the revenue, i> that 
of salt; neaily the whole of the north- 
east coast of Java aud IMatlura, abounds 
in places well oalculared for its niamitac- 
tlire, and unfit for any oihei u«ci'ul pur- 
pose. 'Pile quantity already nnmifactnr- 
ed, has for miuj vtUiS exceeded the de- 
mand, both for home consun o^ion and 
exportation, and might he iiKicaM*d al- 
most ad ADu'P -DO a.: 

HtiDually procureil Jiom ♦he lllL'dees, as 
already described ; tne pii: cupal suppH is 
from the north co.«st. '1 l:c pif.ccss ci 
manufacturing is very simple, deper 'Ung 
on evaporation by the hc^t of the sun 
alone, and maybe favourably co■»tla^ted 
with the comparatively expensive pioc.ss 
adopted in the Bengal provinces. The 
quantity usually calculated for the annual 
consumption of Java and Madura, ii 
82,000 tons ; the average price to the con- 
sumer, less than thiity dollars per ton. 
Pages 177, 8, D. 

The process of obtaining salt on 
Jara from evaporation by solar 


heat is well described. We should 
not have supposed the process in 
Bengal to differ materially from 
liiat on Java, or to be compara. 
tively much dearer ; as the histo- 
rian tells us is the case. Nor 
should we suppose the consiimptioa 
ot the Javan population of five 
millions, or say one million of fa- 
milies, to be so great as that given 
above. We have often thought 
that any country situated within 
or near the tropics, and having ac- 
cess to the open sea, might readily 
supply itself with salt. But facts 
seem to oppose this opinion. Were 
it not for the duties which all go- 
vernments agree in laying on salt 
it would be sufficiently cheap every 
where. Throughout Bengal this 
indispensable article is obtainable 
on very reasonable terms ; though 
the government derives such an 
immense revenue from its mo- 
nopoly, and individuals such pro- 
fits from its sale at prices fixed by 
government. In England even, 
where labour and fuel are so dear, 
salt can be delivered at the mines 
and springs for sixpence a bushel. 
On Java, salt, as well as sugar and 
.arack, is manufactured exclusive- 
ly by Chinese. 

Saltpetre is obtained in many 
parts of Java, and gunpowder has 
long been manufactured by the 
natives. A manufactory under the 
superintendence ofEuropean, per- 
haps English officers, would pro- 
duce, it was calculated, two thou- 
sand pikuh annually, at eight dol- 
lars \M' pikul. Colonel Mackenzie 
visited the .saltpetre works, sul- 
j bur mines and powder mills, and 
thinks the process of the manufac- 
tory might afford some useful hints 
to our establishments in India. On 
Java he calls it “ a really grand 
work.” P. 181. 

This is very creditable to Java ; 
for we had understood the gun- 
powder of British India, to be the 
best manufactured any where with- 
in our dominion. 

Extensive forests of the ,lati, or 
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teak of India, are found in almost 
all the eastern provinces of Java ; 
but the most valuable and import- 
ant are in the central districts. 
It is remarkable that the teak tree, 
which, as far as our information 
yet extends, is not found on the 
peninsula of Malacca, or on Su- 
matra or the adjacent islands, 
should grow in abundance on Java, 
Madura, Bali, Sarabawa, and other 
islands to the eastward of it ; par- 
ticularly on Sambawa. Like other 
trees affording durable timber, the 
teak is many years arriving at ma- 
turity. On Java, under favorable 
circumstances, a growth of twenty 
or twenty-five years, affords a tree 
with a diameter of about twelve 
inches at its base ; and at least a 
century is required to bring it to 
maturity ; but for common purpo- 
ses it is felled when between thirty 
and fifty years old. This is pret- 
ty much the history of English oak. 

Tlie Dutcli apprehensive of a failure in 
the usual supply of teak timber, haie 
been long in the habit of forming exten- 
sive plantations of this tree ; but wlielher 
from a siifficieut period not tuning yet 
elapsed for the trial, or that the planta- 
tions are generally made in soils aud situa- 
tions ill calculated for tlio puipose, expe- 
rieuce, as far as it lias jet gone, has 
shown that the trees which are left to the 
operation of nature, attain to greater per- 
fection, even in a eomparativeljr barren 
soil unfit for any other cultivation, than 
lliose which are tvith gie.it care and trou- 
ble reared in a fertile land. Their wood 
is more firm, more durable, and of a less 
chalky substance than that ot the latter. 

P. 40. 

Tills also, we suspect, may be 
deemed a part of the history of the 
Snglish o^. 

Of teak timber and ship build- 
ing some valuable information is 
scattered through the first volume; 
and we could profitably pick out 
some extracts. Under the British 
government very wise precautions 
and steps seem to have been taken 
to prevent the farther falling oft' 
in the existing forests by improper 
cutting and spoHation, and to in- 
crease their future productiveness. 
The Dutch were well aware cf the 
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importance of these measures: and 
although of late years we may ea- 
sily account for every degree of 
remissness in their colonial ma- 
nagement, their less recent con- 
duct in sundry points of political 
economy, seems marked by extra- 
ordinary imbecility. But we in- 
tend to devote a paragraph or two, 
to the consideration of the varied 
impolicy of the Dutch govern- 
ment on Java. 

The iiidu.stry which has bocii excited 
by opening facilities in procuring timber, 
and tlie iiupctus wiiich it lias atibided to 
ti.'i-le, may lie estiiiiatLd Ironi Ibis fact, 
tliat witlnii tlic last lew years liarc iieen 
lauiiclied no le.ss tiiiiii ten to twelve square 
ligged rcs-el-s, ot finni one litiiidi cd anil 
fiftj to four luindied fuii.s, ami ili.it many 
inoro of larger diliieiisiotis weie aliont to 
be built, w-lieii tlie restOKUioii ot tie., co- 
lony wa.s aiiiionneed. 

It need hardly be ob.serrcd, tlir.t due 
prccauliuns liave been taken for tiic pre- 
i-oivation and iiiiovation of the valuable 
forest-s, which so f.ir lioni being oxliaii.st- 
ed, aiecapalileof supplying beside.s crook- ' 
ed and compass timber lor .sliip building, 
forty or fifty tiion.saiid beauts in tlie year 
witlioiit injiiiy. P. 1U4. 

w e are not told what are the 
contents of “ a beam without 
which information, and we know 
not where to seek it, what we 
are here told, is rather vague. We 
judge, however, that the sum of 
supply is very grout. 

Sir T. S. Baffles enters into some 
speculations on the profit resulting 
to Java from the export of ship 
timber to Bengal. By his state- 
ment this branch of traffic has ac- 
tually been carried on successful- 
ly. “ That this valuable but bulky 
article of export is always in de- 
mand in Bengal,” p. 211, is not 
to be doubted — but that the qua- 
lity of the Javan teak is “ superior 
to that of Pegu or the Malabar 
coast," is, although so “ consider- 
ed” by our author, and asserted 
by Mr. Hogendorp, not proved. 
We have had no opportunity of 
learning the comparative value of 
Javan, Peguan, and Malabar teak. 
The Javan may be much superior 
to the one, and much inferior to 
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the other — a fact that our author 
and others are not, perhaps, aware 
of. Unless the Javan teak be 
greatly superior to that of Pegu, 
we scarcely think that it can, in 
times of unrestricted commerce, 
answer to export it to Bengal. 
For the Bombay dock-yards, we 
apprehend it is out of the question. 
The forests of Pegu and Malabar 
are of tolerably easy access ; and 
their comparative nearness to the 
British yards gives them a de- 
cided advantage over those of 
.Java. The latter has, it is true, 
some advantage offered by the 
large class of ships returning 
nearly empty from China to India. 
These may bring, at an easy rate 
of freight, timber converted, or 
even in the log, from Java ; easier, 
probably, than from Malabar or 
Pegu. 

The mode most obviously pro- 
fitable of disposing of the timber 
of Java, is, in our apprehension, 
the building and selling to fo- 
reigners, ships and vessels of dif- 
ferent descriptions. For this Java 
seems to possess considerable ad- 
vantages. The Javans have very 
little nautical skill or commercial 
enterprize. Outstripped by the 
superior address and industry of 
the Chinese population, and de- 
pressed by the palsying hand of 
two oppressive governments, the 
Dutch and the native princes, — 
they seem to have sunk into supine- 
ness, and to have permitted almost 
every branch of profitable manu- 
factory and commerce to be mono- 
polized by foreigners. 

We have not the means of as- 
certaining the size of vessels to 
which the natural means of Java 
may he restricted. Ingenuity may 
easily do away the want of a great 
rise of tide, should it, as we in- 
fer, exist ; but we should sup- 
pose that the inequalities on 
such a long line of coast must 
give sufficient rise for wet-docks 
and slips in many places. We 
cannot easily fancy a more pro- 
fitable business to a well timbered 
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comitry than building and repair- 
ing ships for foreigners. He 
will be a good friend to Java 
who shall impress this fact practi- 
cal!}' on the mind of its governors, 
so as to lead them to promote it 
— or to Bombay, who shall extend 
increased facilities to the employ- 
ment of its fine docks and ships, 
and give increased encouragement 
to its unrivalled shipwrights. It 
would be difficult to assign the just 
portion of the commercial prospe- 
rity and affluence of Bombay due 
to its dock-yard: — more difficult, 
perhaps, to believe the result, could 
it be correctly given. 

Kot*.vithstan(ling the extent to w'hich 
oulfivation has been carried in many dis- 
tricts of the isiaml, large portions of its 
surface are .still coveied with primeval 
forests, affuiding excellent timber of va- 
rious descriptions. P.40. 

Many of these varieties are enu- 
merated, niul their peculiar uses 
and properties detailed. Among 
the useful trees are noticed, the 
soap tree, the varnish tree, the silk 
tree, the wax tree, the elastic gum 
or India-rubber tree, which also 
affords torches, the tallow tree, 
trees produ6ing resins, and many 
others. 

None of what ai-e called the finer 
kinds of spices, namely, the nutmeg, 
clove and ciunamon, are indigenous to 
Java ; but the few trees which have been 
planted in the gardens of Europeans have 
thriven well; and from the nature of the 
Soil and climate, there seems hrtle doubt 
that the nutineks and clo\c in particular, 
mi^dit be extcii'ively cultivated tiirough 
the island . — W 4!^. 'I'he profit of the 
measure is another question ; and easily 
answered, perhaps, by a dance at the pre- 
sent over ^Uicked markets ol the world, 
from theexisting source' ut'^upplyof these 
luxurrou' prodigalities fit nature. 

The vine wa^* once extensively cultl- 
vatcil in >onie of the eastern provinces of 
the island ; — in which the soil and cli- 
mate appear well calculated for its growth; 
but an apprehension, on the part of the 
Dutch East India Company, that its culti- 
vation in Java might interfere with the 
wine trade of the Cape of Good Hope, 
induced them to discourage it, and tire 
preparation of wine from the grape was 
strictly prohibited. 

Quitting the inanimate produc* 
VoL. IV. L 
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tions of Java, we will briefly notice 
its animated inhabitants, — reser- 
ving, however, the most impor- 
tant, man, for a future page. 

Neither the elephant or camel 
is a native of Java. The former 
is rarely imported, — the latter un- 
known. We are surprised to leani 
that the ass, so extremely nume- 
rous, and, we may add, so useful in 
the Dekkan, andmany parts of con- 
tinental India, should not be found 
on Java. The island has a small 
breed of horses, which is justly 
praised. The horses of Achcen 
are in esteem even in British India. 
Some other eastern races, especial- 
ly that of Sanibawa, are said to 
have great merit : the latter, in- 
deed, is described as resembling 
the Arab in every respect, size 
excepted. We certainly can never 
have seen an individual even of 
this breed ; for such as have come 
under our notice of the Malayan 
or eastern breeds, have differed 
widely from the Arab, being re- 
markable for a peculiar thickness 
of shoulder, and for compact 
punchy points. “ They seldom e.x- 
ceed thirteen hands, and are in 
general below this standard.” P.48. 
In this point, we recognize the 
useful, hardy, sure-footed, swift 
little animals, so much esteemed 
even where the finest races of the 
horse abound. 

The breed of the common cow 
is said to have been improved by 
crosses from continental India. 

“ But the animal of most essential 
use in the agriculture of the coun- 
try is the buffalo.” P. 49. This is 
contrary to the usage in western 
India, where, although the buffalo 
is sometimes seen turning a wheel, 
tarrying a burthen, or dragging 
a cart or plough, the common ox 
is much more used in all these 
works ; unless, indeed, the former 
may be an exception. The weight 
and sluggish inertness of the buf- 
falo is well adapted to the slow 
rotary motion of mill-work ; he 
requires, however, incessant sti- 
muli. Goats are numerous, but 
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of small size. Sheep are also 
small ; and, from their being call- 
ed European goats, would seem to 
be strangers in the land. As in 
other sultry climates, the coat of 
the sheep degenerates into a coarse 
woolly hair, used, like other hair, 
for stuffing saddles, pillow's, &c. 
but the living animals are rarely 
sheared. The hog is reared prin- 
cipally by the Chinese population. 

Of beasts of prey may be enu- 
merated several species of the 
tiger. — Java has also the jackal, 
and other wild dogs — the rhino- 
ceros, the “ wild ox ' — (we at first 
thought this a sort of hull, but were 
perhaps mi.staken) the wild hog ; 
the stag, including several species 
of deer, which are tamed and 
■fatted for food. Without the latter 
process, the venison of India, 
where immense herds range im- 
mense plains, has little or no cel- 
lular membrane. 

The asrgicgatc number of mammalia on 
,Ta\a has litcn estimated at about fifty. 
The habits and ninnneis of the laiter ain- 
jnal.-, the tiger, Icop.nd, hiaek tigo', 
rhiiioceios, stag, wild Inig, &.c. are sulii- 
tiently Knoun; but the Javau o.\, the 
.hnaii buffalo, the varieties of the wild 
dog, those of the weasel and sijuirrel, and 
most ol the smaller qiuadrupeds, still 
present eai i(jus subjects for the study of 
the natui.dht. — i’. 4b. 

This observation applies also 
to continental India, where, no 
doubt, much has been done — 
more than could have been reason- 
ably expected, but where much is 
still left to desire, in the line of 
natural history. Far be it from 
us to speak disparagingly of the 
labours of those who have taught 
us all we know of India ; but we 
may be allowed to say, that we 
want those vast and rich regions 
explored by men of science, uni- 
ting zeal and enterprize with skill 
and leisure ; in short, such men 
as Clarke and Humboldt. But to 
return — 

Ne.vt to the rhinoceros, which some- 
times (though rarely at prcseiitj injures 
plantations, the wild hogs are the most 
destructive auimals. They are often 
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poi: 5 one{l (or intoxicated, accoidiiig to 

tile quantity tliey consume') by . 

Tile practice of suspendin? rags impreg- 
jiatcd with urine, at small distances 
around the plantations, is unixersal over 
the whole island, 'lliese animals aie 
said to have so violent an aveision lo this 
oiloiir, that even thi> “feeble barrier ” 
is ii'^eful in pie-ening the piartaiions. 
r. oU. 

Musk, and some bezoars, are 
procured on Java, but apparently 
in no considerable quantities. 
The natives attach virtues to any 
extraordinary concredon, calculus, 
ossification, &c* also to the horns 
of the rhinoceros. The latter perT 
suasion is of long standing and of 
extensive spread in various coun- 
tries. 

Among the domestic fowls or 
poultry are the turkey, wdtich is 
comparatively scarce, and chiefly 
raised for the tables of Europeans; 
the goose, very common near all 
the establishments of Europeans; 
the duck, abundant in every part 
of the island ; the common fowl ; 
and pigeons, Among the birds of 
prey, the eagle is not found ; but 
there are several varieties ot the 
falcon ; also the carrion crow, 
and the owl. Of the parrot kind, 
two only are found on Java, The 
peacock is very common in large 
forests. The number of distinct 
species of birds has been estimated 
tiotgreatly to exceed two hundred, 
of which upwards of one hundred 
and seventy have been described, 
and are already contained in the 
collections made on account of 
the English East India Company, 

Amongtheinteresting subj pets vvbich still 
remain open for rescaich, aic jlie habitJs 
and constitution of the liirimtlo e^cuh-iita, 
the small swallow, wliich forms the edible 
nests annually exported in large quantities 
from Java and tlie Eastern l-^lands for the 
Chinese market. These biids not only 
abound among thecliffs and cavcins of the 
south coast of the island, but inhabit the 
hssuies and caverns of several of the 
mountains and bills in the interior of the 
country. From every observation which 
has been made on Java, it has been in- 
^iTed, tliat the muciiaginous substance 
of which The nests are formed not, as 
has buca generally supposed, obtained 
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from the ocean. The birds, it is tine, 
geneially inhabit the caverns iu tlie vici- 
nity of the sea, as iijieeing best with their 
Jiabits, and affording them the most con- 
\etiieiu letreats tor attaching their nests 
to; but seven al caverns aie found inland, 
at a distatue of foity or fifty miles from 
the sea, co’itainnig nc->ts similar to those 
on the slioie. Fiom many of their re- 
treats along the southern coast, they have 
been obseived to t.»kc thtir tiiirht in an 
inland diitctiun, tow aids the pool"', 
lakes, and extensive mai'-hts, covered 
with stagnant water, as affording them 
abundance of their food, nliieh consists 
of flies, mU'qnitnes, gnats, and small in- 
sects ot every description. The sea that 
washes the foot of the cliffs, uheietliey 
most abound, is almo.it always in a state 
of the most violent agitation, and affords 
none of tho^e substances wliicli have been 
supposed to constitute the food of -the 
esculent swallow. Anotiier species of 
swallow on this i'^land forms a nest, in 
u'hich grass or mosx, are merely ag- 
glutinated by a substaiiee exactly similar 
to mat of which exclusively the edible 
nerts c«^n^ist. This subsiance, from 
wliatevfi pait of these regions tlie nests 
bodeiucd, i- es'cn'i.illy ui'iforni, differ- 
iintoidy m the (•■ihmr, accoiding to tlic 
iel.iir-e ;>■,"• of tlie ne^ts. It exliibits 
none of tho<o iliv ci-'Iiies which might be 
expected, jt it weie collected carefully 
(like the mini emplovcil by the martin, 
and the mateiial? comnonly employed iu 
nest imikimr) and applied to tlie rocks. 
It it consisted of the substances usually 
!^up|)o^ed, it Would be putiescent and ili- 
vci-'ifled. 

l>r. llor^field thinks that It is an animal 
clabtirurion, perliap' a kind of secietioii ; 
but to determine its nature accurately, it 
should be carefully analysed, the anatomy 
of the bird should be investigated, and its 
chaiacter and habits vvatclied. P, 51, 

Dr. Ilorsficlil’s conjecture as to 
this curious suhstancu being a 
secretion, wc think well fountlcd. 
Some portion of the process recom- 
mended, has, we believe, been 
attended to, so far as regards the 
anatomy of the bud ; but we can- 
not at this moment point to its re- 
sult. The attachment of the Chi- 
ne.se epicures to the insipid muci- 
lage into which these nests dissolve 
by heat, is a whimsical item of 
nationality. In times of scarcity 
(of nests we mean) we have known 
them, when white, ir.-e from 
feathers or dirt, bring double' ilieii 
weight in silver iu tlu' C.iutots 
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market. They are eaten in the 
form of soup ; and until mixed up 
with spices and stimulating ingre- 
dients, have the taste and appear- 
ance of dissolved isinglass more 
than of any thing else in our im- 
mediate recollection. In its pre- 
pared state, this mucilaginous food 
is, no doubt, highly nutritious; 
but it is, we believe, for its sup- 
posed aphrodisiac properties, that 
it is chiefly prized by the de- 
bauchees of China. 

In the class of amphibia of Java, 
the crocodile, as elsewhere, claims 
the first place : it abounds along 
the shores and in the principal 
rivers of the island, and resembles 
more the monster of the Nile 
than the alligator of India or 
Ameri a. Next to the crocodile 
in size s the selira of the Javans, 
which sometimes attains the length 
of six or seven feet, and lives near 
the banks of rivers and marshes. 
Its character agrees with that of 
the lacerta monitor. By Euro- 
peans it is erroneously called the 
guana. The eggs of this animal, 
as well as of the crocodile, are 
eaten by the natives, and the fat 
is collected for medical purposes. 
There are several sorts of lizards, 
and three of turtles ; two of the 
latter are said to be excellent food, 
but not sufficiently large to render 
the shell valuable. The common 
land tortoise is also abundant. 

Of frogs the Javans have several 
sorts ; among them the rana escu- 
lents, which is frequently eaten. 
The common toad, and the frog 
fish (rana paradoxa) is also found 
on the island. No noxious quality 
is imputed to any of these animals. 

It is uncertain if the boa con- 
strictor be found on Java, but 
there arc several species of colu- 
ber ; some reach a very large size, 
and one of them is very much 
dreaded by the natives, as poison- 
ous — another is very beautifully 
variegated. Upwards of twenty 
serpents are enumerated as poi- 
sonous. No remedies deserving 
notice are iknowp to the natives : 


charms and superstitious applica- 
tions are generally resorted to. 
According to the account of the 
natives, some of the slender active 
species frequently ascend trees, 
and suspending themselves by the 
extremitv of their tail, seize upon 
small animals passing below. We 
have heard similar relations on the 
continent, but never met with a 
well authenticated instance of this 
fact in any species of snake. 

Of the fish most commonly used for 
food by tlie natives, many of whicii are 
excellent and abundant, thirty-four species 
of river fisli, seven found chiefly in pools 
or stagnant waters, and sixteen sea fish, 
are enumerated by Dr. Horsfield. The 
chi'scsof amphibia and pisces, doubtless 
afford luanynewsiilijpcts for inv-tication. 
Valentyo enuineiates five linndred and 
scventy-eiglit uncommon kinds of fisli 
found in the waters of the Eastern Islands. 
P. 53. 

Honey and wax are produced by three 
species of bees inhabiting the large forests, 
bot tliey are both collected in very incon- 
siderable quantities. Bees are oceasionally 
dome«ticated by tlie .tiabs and Indians, 
but never by tlie natives. ISilk-vvorms 
were once introduced by the Dutch, but 
attention to them did not extend amont; 
the natives. To tlie fruit, several insects, 
and to tlie corn while in the car, a pecu- 
liar species, is most destructive. The 
latter has, in some years, destroyed the 
growth of wliole districts, and occasioned 
partial scaicity. Tlic native, attempt, 
in some instances, to extirpate it by 
burning chaff and brimstone in the fields. 
There are scorpions and centipedes, but 
their bite is considered of little conse- 
quence ; the natives generally apply a cata- 
plasm of onions to the wound. The class 
of insects affords many new objects. Spe- 
cimens of most of the genus pupilio, and 
many of other genera, have already been 
ojllected. 

Java does not afford the same oppor- 
tunities for beautiful collections of shells 
as the Moluccas, Papua, and other islands. 
Along the northern coast few shells are 
found of beauty or variety, and the coral- 
lines have mostly lost their integrity by 
attrition ; but the extensive bays in the 
southern shoic contain many of these ob- 
jects in a state of beauty and perfection. — 
P. 54. 

Having thus paved the way, 
by noticing the country, climate, 
&c. prepared by the hand of 
Providence for the Javans, let us 
BOW look at them, and shew what 
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they are ; — what are their virtues 
and their vices, their acquirements 
and their ignorance, their happi- 
ness and miseries, their habits, 
and such points as, in so brief a 
sketch, we can compress into our 
page. 

Population, though seemingly 
applicable more to man in the ab- 
stract than to the individual, yet 
results so mainly from the sum of 
independence and comfort enjoyed 
by the peasant, as to mix itself 
as much with the domestic as the 
political economy of our fellows. 

The population of Java is very 
unequally distributed, whether we 
consider the fertility or the extent 
of the districts over which it is 
spread. Considerable pains have 
been bestowed by the English in 
taking an accui'ate census ; and 
the results are given in elaborate 
tables, differing, it is confessed, 
and as must be expected, in their 
aggregates and in particulars, but 
still demanding considerable 
confidence. The round numbers 
may be thus given. Of Java, in- 
cluding the contiguous island of 
Madura, according to the census 
taken in 1815, the grand total was 
4,600,000, which rather exceeds 
100 to a square mile. Of these, 
upwards of 94,000 are Chinese. 

The principal European capitals, 
Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, 
are reckoned to contain, respec- 
tively, sixty, twenty, and twenty- 
five thousand ; and the two prin- 
cipal native capitals, Surakerta and 
Yug-Yakerta, about 105,000 each. 
Itinerants, who are principally 
found along the coast in the differ- 
ent maritime and commercial capi- 
tals, are not included in the above 
grand total ; neither is the nautical 
population, which cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 30,000 ; so that 
the whole population of these two 
islands may be taken in round 
numbers at not much less than five 
millions. Of these, three millions 
are in the provinces immediate- 
ly subject to European authority, 
and upwards of a million and a 
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half in the provinces of the native 
princes. 

The distribution of the popu- 
lation we have remarked to be very 
unequal, differing from 281 to so 
low as 7 to a square mile. This 
is accounted for by the superiority 
of the soil in the eastern districts, 
and their facilities for commerce ; 
and “ by the policy of the Dutch, 
who first established themselves in 
the western division ; and, having 
no confidence in the natives, en- 
deavoured to drive them from the 
vicinity of Batavia, with the. view 
of establishing round their metro- 
polis an extensive and desert bar- 
rier.” P. 64. 

A similar policy is said to have 
actuated Tippoo and his father, in 
rendering the vicinity of their ca- 
pital so sterile as to deny an assail- 
ing force the means of subsistence. 

Not only in this instance did the 
Dutch government repress popu- 
lation ; but, according to our 
author, (as will have been seen in 
earlier exti’acts,) in forced services, 
forced deliveries of agricultural 
produce at inadequate prices, and, 
indeed, in a variety of points justly 
stigmatized by the epithets of 
“ selfish, vexatious, tyrannical, and 
inhuman.” “ It is no less true than 
remarkable, that wherever Dutch 
influence has prevailed in the 
eastern seas, depopulation has fol- 
lowed.” — P. 65. Many confirma- 
tions of this fact are adduced. 
One we will extract. 

It was only about fifty yoais aeo, tliat 
the Dutch Government first obtained a 
decided influence in tlic eastern districts, 
and from tliat moment the piovinccs sub- 
jected to Its autliority tca-cilto improve, 
anti cxten.sive emipiations took place into 
the dominions of the native princes. 
Such were tlie effects of this desolating 
system, tliat the population of the piovince 
of Danytiwangi, which i.i 1750 is said 
to have aiuouiited to iipwarils of 80,000 
souls, was in 1811 reduced to 8000. — 
P. (id. 

The checks to population and 
its encouragements, and many 
other points connected with this 
important and interesting branch 
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of statistics, are discussed at some 
length ; and, notwithstanding what 
is said of the former, the en- 
couragements ” seem to prepon- 
derate ; for it appears to be a fact, 
that the island was actually more 
populous in 1811, when it surren- 
dered to the British, than in 1750 ; 
when, after a destructive war, the 
Dutch acquired the greatest portion 
of it from the natives. 

We are induced to enumerate 
some of the encouragements to 
population,” whence it will be seen 
that Java possesses the capabilities 
of greatly increasing its numbers ; 
and, indeed, nothing short of 
physical or moral pestilence — a 
renewal of Dutch impolicy we 
should class under the latter term 
—can prevent it. 

The soil is in cenoral extremely feitlle, 
and can be br<)u:;Iit to yield its pioduce 
with little labour. INlaiiy of the 1>est 
spots still remain uncultivated, and seve- 
lal districts almost desert and neglected, 
which might be the seats of a crowded 
and happy peasantry. In many places 
the land does not require to be cleaied, as 
in America, fiom the overgrown vegeta- 
tion of piiineval foiert'*, hut otfeis its 
.■service to the bu«b.iiKlhian, free 

from every obstruction to his inmn diate 
labours. The agiicultuial liie itt whicli 
the mass of tlie people aie eiiuai;e<l, is on 
.Java, as in every otlier country, the most 
favorable to healtlj. it not only hivors 
the longevity of tlie existing lace, but 
conduces to its more lapid loiicw.il, by 
ieadjngto moie eaily niairjaires and a nu- 
merous progeny. '1 he lenii of hfeisiiot 
much shorter than in tlie best climates of 
Europe. A very considerable luimbi r of 
persons of both sexes attain the advanced 
age of seventy or eighty, and some even 
live to one hundred and upward.^; nearly 
the same proportion survive forty and 
fifty, as in other cenial climates. 

While life is thus healthy and pro- 
longed, there are no restraints upon the 
formation of family connections, by the 
f-'carcity of siil>s;’'tcncc or the labour of 
suppoitinc chihlrcn. Both sexc.s ariive 
at maturity very early, and the custom.*! 
of the country, uell as the nature of 
the climate, impel tlioin to marry young ; 
the male-* at sixteen, and tlie female.s at 
thirteen or fourteen } ears of age . thoudi 
frequently the women foim connections at 
nine or ten, and as Montc=:f|uit'u expre‘*scs 
it, “infancy and inairia^o tro together.” 
The conveniences which the inarneil 
couple require arc few and easily pro- 
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cured. The impulse of natiiie is seldom 
checked by the experience of ptesent de- 
ficiencies or the fear of futuie poveitv. 
Suhsi'!tencc is piociired without didicult) , 
andcointbrls are not wanting. Children, 
^Ahicli aie for a very slioit peiiod a hni- 
den to their parents, become early the 
means of assistance and the source of 
wealth. To the peasant wlto labours 
his field with his own liand, and who 
has more laud than he can bring into 
cultivation, they grow up into a species 
of \aluahle prupertv, a ical tieasure: 
while, durmtr their inranej and the season 
of helplessness, they take little trom the 
fruits of his industry but bare sub- 
sistence. 

'I'hcir education costs him little or no- 
thing; scat ccly any clothing is lequired, 
his luit needs very little enlargement, and 
no beds are u-'cd. Many of them die in 
infancy fioin small pox and other dis- 
tenipcts but novel honi scanty food o' 
cilmin.il neglect of jiaient'. The womf- \ 
of all cla":es .suckle tlieir childien, t. . 
we asceml to the wives of the regents an ’ 
of the sovereign, who employ nurse«. 

Though women soon arrive at maturity 
and cuter early into the marriage state, 
they continue to hear children to an ad- 
vanced age, and it is no uncommon thing 
to see a grandmother still making addition 
to her family. Great families are, liow*- 
cver, rate. Though there are some 
women who have home tliiiteen or four- 
teen childien, the a\eiacre is latliei low 
than otheiwise. A chddia^ or family, 
is gciierallj les* immerous than In Europe, 
both fiom the ciicumstimcc that the young 
men and women more early leave the 
houses of tludi )>ai\ nrs to foim establish- 
ments for tlicui^elvt and ftom nn iii- 
judi<-iou'- modcof labouiiug among women 
ot the lowei tanks. Miscaniages among 
the latter are frequently caused by over- 
straining thein>elves in carrying excessive 
burdens, and performing oppiessive field- 
work tluring pregnancy. The average 
number of persons in a family does not 
exceed four, or four ami a half. As the 
labour of the women is almost equally 
productive with that of the men ; female 
children become as much objects of solici- 
tude with their parents as male ; they are 
nurseti with the same care and viewed 
with the same tendernes'^. In no class 
of society arc children of either sex con- 
sidered as an incumbrance, or the addi- 
tion to a family as a niishirtnne ; marriage 
is, therefore, alnio-st uni^•ersal. An ut!- 
mariied man pa>t twenty is seldom to be 
met with, and an old maid is considered 
as a ciuiosity. Xeither custom, law, or 
leligion, enjoins celibacy on the priest- 
hood, or any other order of the com- 
munity, tmd by none of them is it prac- 
tised. Although no strictness of principle 
nor strong sense of moral restraint piet ails 
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ni the iiilcrcourse of tlie sexes, pros- 
litiulon is nut common, except in the 
capitals. 

As the Javans are a quiet domestic 
people, little given to adventure, ditin- 
eiiued to foreign enterjuise, not easily 
roused to violence or bloodshed, and little 
disposed to ineguiarities of any kind; 
there are but few families left destitute, 
in con‘«equencc of hazards inclined oi 
crimes committed by their natural ju’o- 
toctois. Tlie character of blood-thhsty 
revenge, which has been attributed to all 
the inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago, 
hy no means applies to the people ot Java ; 
and though, in ail cases wheie justice is 
badly administered or abNolulely pei- 
verted, people may be expected to enforce 
tlieir lights or redress their own griev- 
ances rather by their own passions than 
by an appeal to the magistrate, compara- 
tively few lives are lost on the island by 
personal affray or private feuds. 

Such are a few of tlie circuinslanccs 
that would appear to have encouraged an 
increase of population on Java, "rhey 
furnish no precise data on which to esti- 
mate its rapidity, or to calcuiaic tin* [>c- 
riod witiim which it would be doubled ; 
but they allow us, if tranquillity and good 
government weie enjoyed, to anticipate a 
gradual progress in the augmentation of 
inhabitants, and the improvement of the 
soil foi a long coiuse of time. Suppose 
tlie quantity of land in cultivation to be 
to the land still ui a stare of natuieas 
one to seven, which is piohably near the 
truth, and that in the oidinuiy ciicnm- 
stances of the country the papulation 
would double itself in a centuiy, it might 
go on increasing for three hundred years 
to come.* Afterwaids the immense 
tracts of unoccupied or thinly peopled 
teiTJ lories on Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
numerous islands scattered over the 
Archipelago, may be ready to receive 
colonies, arts, and civilization from the 
metropolis of the Indian seas. Com- 
mercial intercourse, friendly relations, 
or political institutions, may bind thc>e 
dispersed communities in one great 
insular commonweallii. its tr.ule and 
navigation might connect the centre <»f 
iliis great empire with Jajian, China, and 
the south-western cuuntiics of Amu. 
New Holland, which tlie adventurou'^f 
Bugis already frequent, and which is not 


• These anticipalions ai e readily pciceivrd to be 
extremely Msionary- BcnevoltriLe ma\ innocv^iit 
ly indulge in ilicin, but political tc.>nomists will 
see huw little tiie\ are grounded on experience, or 
authorized bv rretson. At the end oi tl.c assigned 
period, JA\a’v^out^l Contain forty mnhons ot m- 
liabitants, Ttieie is no doubt room, both on Java 
and many o\ the eastern islC', for an loimcnsj 
increase of population— moie, probably, tiian 
the redundancy of ad the world could nil in many 
• enturies. Rev. 

t The natives of Celebes. Tlie fact staK«l in 
•he tex*- is curious and luqi 'it uit. Jlti . 
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SO fdi distant from Java as Russia is from 
Eugiaud, miglit be iiicludod in the circle, 
and colonies of Javans settled on tht 
north might meet with the British 
spreading from the south over that im- 
mense and now uncultivated region. If 
we could indulge ourselves in suclneveiies 
with propriety, we might contemplate tl>e 
present semi-barb<irous coudition, igno- 
i:ince, and poverty of these innunrerable 
islands, exchangeii lor a stale of reline- 
ineiit, piorpenfy, and happiness. — P. 70. 

Among the checks, no local pe- 
culiarities are noticed. The op- 
pressions of the government, aris- 
ing, probably, less from malevo- 
lence than from ignorance in the 
principles of political economy, 
are the greatest all the eastern 
world over. The ravages of small 
pox w’ould have been mitigated by^ 
our vaccine establishments. This 
disease does not appear to have 
been particularly destructive on 
Java. The diseases most peculiar 
to the country, and most dange- 
rous at all ages, arc fevers and 
dysenteries ; traceable no doubt to 
hepatic affections. Epidemics are 
rare. 

Tiiere are two moral causes which, on 
their first mention, will stiike every one 
as powoi hilly calculated to counteract the 
piinciplc of population ; I mean the faci- 
lity of obtaining divorce', and the prac- 
tice of polygamy. A greater weight should 
not, however, be given them than they dc- 
serre after a coDsideraiion of all the cir- 
cumstances. It is true that separation'^ 
often taken place on the slightest grounds, 
and new connections are formed with 
equal frivolity and capidcc ; but in what 
ever light morality would view this piac- 
tice, and howcwi deTiiiucntal it would In 
to pojmiatiou in a ditfviciu si.itc of siiclc- 
ty, by leaving the childicn or thcniai- 
li.iee so dissolved to ncgictt and want, it 
has no such consequence-, on Ja^ a. Coii- 
sideuiig tlie <ige at vv liich marriages are 
iisnallj contracted, the choice of the par- 
tie>cimiot he al\va)s expected to be con- 
5-ideratc or judicious. It may be obserred 
al-o that the women, although they do 
not apjicar old at twenty, as Montesquieu 
icmarks, certainly sooner lose that in- 
llneuce over their husbands, wliich de- 
pends upon their beauty and pci 'onal at - 
traction', than they do in coldvr chm: tes. 
In addition to this, there is li'tle im i il 
restraint among many clause' or the C'^ .n- 
munitv, and the rcligKui' iiiaxiur' 'lud 
indulgences acted up-'p ■ • r 
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in regulating matrimonial sanctions, have 
no tendency’ to produce constancy or to 
repress inclination. Dissolutions of mar- 
riage aie theretore veiy frequent, and ob- 
tained upon the slightest pretences; but, 
as children are always valuable, and as 
there is very little trouble in rearing or 
providing for them, no change of mate, 
in either party, leads to their abandon- 
ment or neglect. Indeed, the ease of 
«upportingchildren,whichrender«theprac- 
tice less detrimental to the increa*«e of po- 
pulation, may be one of the |>rincip.il c:m.'es 
why it is generally followed .md so little 
checked. No p!otcsse»l piostitutjoii or 
promiscuous iiiteicoiiise is the roii.-e- 
quence of this weakness of tlie mquj''.! lie. 
It is rather buttle than h> 0 'C ; ir i ea^lly• 
dissolved, but while it remauis it gene- 
lally ensuies fidelity. 

Polygamy, though in all ca^^cs it must 
be injuiiousto population and lia|q)iiie.'", 
so far as it goef', is penniired on Java, as 
in other Mahometan countiie.'*,byicligion 
and law, but not piactised to any great 
extent. Perhaps the ease (‘f obtaining 
matrimonial separations, by admitting of 
successive changes of wives, diminishes the 
desiie of possessing more than one wife at 
a time. P.73. 

U is plain, likewise, that whatever be 
the law, the great body of the people must 
have only one wife; and that, whore 
there is neaily an equality of number 
between the sexes, inequality of wealth 
or pow'er alone can create an unequal dis- 
tribution of women. On Java, accord- 
ingly, only the chiefs and tlic sovereign 
many more tlian one wife. All tlie chiefs 
fiom the regents downwards, c.iii only, 
by the custom of the country, haie two ; 
the sovereign alone has tour. The re- 
gents, however, have gcner.illy thiee ox- 
four concubines, and the sov»-jeign eight 
or ten. Some of the cliicl-? have an ex- 
traordinary number of children ; the late 
regent of I'uban is reputed to have been 
the father of no fewer than sixty-eight. 
If we were to depend upon the statements 
of a writer w hom Montesquieu refers to, 
that in Bantam there were ten women to 
one man, we should be led to conclude 
with him, that here was a case particu- 
larly favorable to polygamy, and that 
such an institution was here an appoint- 
ment of nature, intended for the multi- 
plication of the species, rather than an 
abuse contributing to check it. There is 
not the least foundation, however, for the 
leport. The propoition of males and fe- 
males born in Bantam, and over the whole 
of Java, is nearly the same a.s in Europe, 
and as we find geneially to exist, wherc- 
cver accurate statements can be obtained. 
Upon the whole, we may conclude that 
in Java, under a mild government, there 
is a great tendency to an increase in the 
number of inhabitants, and to the conse- 


quent improvement and importance of the 
island. P. 74. 

We have in other places brought 
to notice some instances of the 
importance of the Chinese popu- 
lation to Java ; and intending to 
take farther notice of their influ- 
ence in the colony, shall here ad- 
vert to such particulars as bear 
chiefly on the item of population. 

The riio.-<t null)eI<»u^ tiid iiupf'rtant class 
of the itipidly liici'ca'-iii.; rate ot f-ircigu- 
CiS who have cmigiaicu I'ldiii [he uitfeieut 
Murounding cmntuiea the Chint'-c, who 
already do not fall far ^hoitoi a huiidu’d 
thousand ; and who, wiih a >ysiem ot free 
tir'ic and fite cultivation, would soon ac- 
ciii.miale ten told, bj natuial increase, 
wiihiii ihc inland, and ciadiral accessions 
tiom home, 'i'hey ir-oile |»t incijially in 
tire iluec groat c.tjdhds of I'atinia. Sa- 
marang, and Suiaba\a, boi tia’y ai*’ to be 
found in ail the smaller capita''-, ami scat- 
tered over most parts of the country. A 
great pro|)ortion ot them are descended 
from farniiics who h.ive been many gene- 
rations on the island. Additions are gra- 
dually making to their numbers. They 
anive at Batavia trum China, to the 
amount of a thousand and more annually, 
in Chine.se junks, can)ing three, lour, 
and fne Immlicd cacli, vrithout iiioncy or 
resources ; but, by dint ot tlieir industry, 
soon acquire comparative opulence. 'I here 
are no women on Java who come directly 
from China ; but as the Chinese often 
marry tlie daiighteis of their countrymen 
by Javan women, there lesuiis a numo- 
lous mixed race, which is oUen ‘‘(.-aiccly 
di>timiuis!iable tnun the native Chinese. 
Tlie Chinese on their arrival generally 
marry a Ja\an woman, oi putchase a 
slave fioin the other islands. The pro- 
geny from this connexion, or what may 
be termed the cross breed between the 
Chinese and Javans, arc called, in the 
Dutch accounts, Pernakans. Many re- 
turn to China annually in the junks, but 
by no means in the same numbers as they 
arrive. 

'fhe Chinese, in all matters of inheri- 
tance and minor affaiis, are governed by 
their own laws, administered by their 
own chiefs, a captain and >eveial lieute- 
nants being appointed by Luoernment for 
each society of them. They ate distinct 
from tile natives, and are in a high de- 
gi-ee more intelligent, more laborious, 
and more luxurious. They are the life 
and sou! of the commcice of the country. 
In tlieuati\c provinces tiiey are still farm- 
ers of there\enue, having formerly been 
so throughout the island. 

(To be continued.} 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East-India House^ March 5. 

A general court of proprietors of East-* 
India stock was This day held at the Corn- 
pan} ’s house in Ceadeiihall-street, pursu- 
ant to adjouniinenr, for the purpose of 
taking into farther consideration the pro- 
position made, on the 6th of February, 
relative to the college at Hertford. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) beg- 
ged leave, before the court proceeded to 
the business of the day, to submit to the 
proprietors a letter which had been re- 
ceived, withe preceding day, from lord 
Sidmouth. 

The letter, which was dated White- 
hall, March 3, and was addressed to the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the 
court of directors, was as follows; — “ In 
«terence to your letter of the I3th of last 
month, I have the honour to inform you, 
that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
will hold a levee, at Carltou-Housc, on 
Tliuisday next.” 

The Chairman then suggested, that 
they should go up with the Address to 
the Prince Regent, on the day specified 
in the letter, viz, 'JThursday, March 7. 
Those gentlemen who intended to proceed 
to Carlton-House would be good enough 
to favour him with their names. The 
court of directors conceived it was better 
to go up at thiee o’clock, although the 
levee would be held at two — the former 
Iiour being deemed more convenient. 
Those who wished to proceed from the 
East-India house would meet there at 
two o’clock ; other gentlemen, who might 
wish to go directly finm their residences, 
would be met at Carlton-House, by the 
other proprietors, at three o’clock. 

JMr. R. Jackson said, there were two 
descriptions of proprietors connected with 
this ceremony — those who might desire 
to go to Caiiton-House, and tliose who 
were absolutely directed to go, by the re- 
solution of a former court. He, as mover 
of the Address, would certainly go, of 
course; and he would ask, whether the 
East-India-House was not the proper place 
to go from ? Proprietors, proceeding from 
the India house, would find it very awk- 
ward to be seeking for the directors at 
Carlton-House. If it were intended to 
do the thing respectfully towards the pro- 
prietors, they would meet at the East-ln- 
dia-House, and from thence follow their 
directors to Carlton-House. 

The Deputy-Chairman (John Bebh, 
Esq.) Uiought it could not fairly be ex- 
that those gentlemen who resided 
In the west end of the town, should tra- 
rci four miles to the East-India-Housc^ iu 
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order to have the trouble of going four 
miles back. He, therefore, would pro- 
ceed from his own residence to Carlton- 
House. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, lie recollected the 
time when the hon. director would have 
walked much farllicr to conciliate the 
good* will of the proprietois’. He now, 
however, had attaineil his object, and his 
conduct shewed what a striking difference 
there was between being in and out of 
power. He was sure the hon. director 
would have walked three times forty 
miles to get into his present situation ; 
although now a ride of four miles appear- 
ed to be so great an obstacle. He (Mr. 
Jackson) would concede much to courtesy 
— but he would not suffer indignity from 
any set of men whatever. He would ei- 
ther go from that house, or not go at alb 
— f/feerr ! hear !) 

The hon. JE. F. Elphinstone — ** There 
is no difficulty in our meeting at Carlton- 
House. There is a veiy fine anti-chamber 
there for our reception, where we may 
meet with as little difficulty, as in this 
room. Therefore, as this is the case, I 
hope gentlemen will be suffeied to accom- 
modate Themselves, cither by proceeding 
dircctl) to Carlton -House, or by assem- 
bling here.” 

The Chairman — “ It was really with 
a view to the accommodation of the pro- 
prietors that this proposition was made, 
I wish, myself, to meet here— and I shall, 
with many other directors, be happy to 
proceed with such gentlemen as do not 
intend to meet at Carlton-House.” — 
(Hear! hear I) 

The Deputy-Chairman — ** I wish to 
know, from the hon, proprietor, whether 
the principle he lays down is to preclude 
any gentleman who does not mean to pro- 
ce^ from this house, from going up with 
the Address } — (Xo ! no !) Then 1 hope 
he will allow gentlemen to suit their own 
convenience so much, as to meet here, if 
it be agreeable to them, or at the anti- 
chamber of Carlton- House, if that i^ more 
suitable to them. I am sure, the pro- 
prietors will not think, after the explana- 
tion which has been given, that any thing 
disrespectful is intended, although the 
proposition had been received in a way 
calculated to excite such a suspicion.” 

Mr. R. Jackson said, be coincided in 
the propriety of the mode of proceeding 
as it had been described. Nothing could 
be fairer, than that those who pleased t>* 
go from the ludia-House, the seat of then 
gi’eat corporation, should have an oppoi - 
tuuity of doing so, whilst those who 
thought fit to go dirwtly from tlieir place:< 
of residence to Carltun-House, should 
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have liberty 'O to proceed. Rut he felt, 
and he would maintain the opituon.v that 
the dignity of tlic general court was con- 
cerned in this matter; and, pro[>ejlyto 
suppoit this dignity, the proprietors ought 
to follow their execiitive body to Carlton- 
house. — (Henri h'nr 1) 

Mr. ILnne 'taid, it occurred to him, in 
this pioceeding, which wa’' somewhat 
novel, that the coutt ‘•liould he guided in 
what tht) did, by the custom j>ursued in 
the case of all other corporate bodies. 
Was there any instance of a jiait of the 
corporation of the city of Loudfm pro- 
ceeding with an address, from one place, 
and meeting another part of their body 
at Carlton-House ? Such a proceeding was 
quite unprecedented. The same might 
be obsened of tlic universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Was it not, in point of 
form, adopted in ail similar crises, that 
a particular place of meeting should be ap- 
pointed, at which gentlemen, wlio were 
called on to [fresent an address, should 
assemble } If gentlemen did not like to 
come from the west end of the town to 
the India-House, why could not an inter- 
mediate place of meeting be ap[)oiuted, as 
■was done in the case of the ULiversity of 
Oxford } 

Mr. Lowndes — ** 1 must make this ob- 
servation, that I never heard so indecent 
a remark as that which fell from the De- 
puty-Chairman. —■ f'OuVi- of order!) !f 
he scruples to conic four miles, in order 
to go with an address, acconijKinicd by 
the pni[u'n’tfu s I diall certainly .'•cniplc 
to go tour luilc', to ei\c him niv vote 
when he next >tcind^ loi tlie situation of 
ducttf^i. I think he ouglit to i»e called 
t(i account, fur lowciing llte dignity of 
the Court of ]»i(>pi ictoi>, when they arc 
about to Ik; intioi.uced to tne ptcscnct ol 
t!ie Piinre Ileernt. Suitly, ''ir, uliun the 
l)e[nity-C'haiunan ohsenc", tlwt he would 
not go foul miles on >ucli an occasion, lie 
Cannot expect fioin the ptuprietois that 
lespectfui attention towards himself and 
his brother directors, which is refused to 
the Prince Regent.” — (Cries of order !) 

The hon. JH. F. Elphmstone^ — “ If the 
court of proprietors will indulge or suffer 
the hon. gentleman to hold such language 
as he does, on almost every occasion, 
upon my word, you will render a seat 
within your bar scarcely fit for a gentle- 
man to accejit ot~^(Hear 1 hear His 
language is such as no gentleman ought 
to make use of to another. He durst not 
use that language to me, although I am 
ail ohi man, wdiicli he is in the habit of 
holding to others, every day. It is con- 
verting our court into a bear-garden.— 
(Hear! /itv/;’ /^—Instead of keeping up 
that respectable appearance which an as- 
sembly composed of so many hon. gentle- 
men, ought to be distinguished by.**— 
(Hear ! hear !J 


^\r. Hume begged Iciwe to make one 
observation, v\itli respect to liis hon. 
friend. The lion, director Wa‘<, he con- 
ceived, one of the last per-'uns in that 
coiut who ought to call any individual to 
order for language that appeared to he 
improper. When the hon. directin' heard 
the terms assasshiy and nature's worst 
plaque, applied by a learned gentleman 
to him, on a former day, he did not no- 
tice them. He should always support a 
call to Older, when it was propei — but he 
would not be silent, when an hon. pro- 
prietor was interrupted for using exj^res- 
sious wliich were perfectly coirecf, and 
appeared to be extremely modei ate, wlicu 
compared with those he had ju^'t stated. 
He looked to the chair for order — and he 
dcprecatetl the use of such expressions as 
llie hon. director had uttered, by any per- 
son in tliat court, whether before or be- 
hind the bar. 

Mr. .S’. f)U'on said, lie believed an una- 
nimous vote had pa^-sed the court, that 
the Chairman and Deputy-Cnairmun the 
mover and seconder of the addie«s, toge- 
ther with such of the proprietors as cho«c 
to attend, should go to Cailton-Honse to 
present it. He meant not to affront any 
inan*s feelings — but every person, he 
thought, would allow this — that the pro- 
per course would be, for the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman lo meet at this 
house, in order to give all the proprietors 
who pleased, an opportunity of going up 
as a corporate body. Gentlemen, who 
did not chose to meet hcie, might, if they 
tliought fit, join the procession on its 
way, or as.semble at Carlton-House, But 
he would not hesitate to say, that those 
gentlemen in the direction, who came to 
the India-House to join their hrother-pro- 
j)rietor'<, would shew a maik of respect 
tliat would be grateful to his feelings, and 
to those of the proprietors in general. Un- 
lc>s a very great distance, illness, or some 
equally cogent excuse prevented the direc- 
tors from thus assembling, he hoped they 
would meet at the India-House ; and, he 
was sure, the greater the number that 
assembled on this occasion, the more 
marked would be the respect paid to the 
Prince Regent in presenting the address. 
He thought this would not be considered 
as interfering with the feelings or the 
convenience of any individual ; and with 
these impressions he would say to the 
court, “ let us proceed to Carlton-House 
as acorporate body.’* 

Mr. Lowndes said, that after being ac- 
cused of converting that court into a bear- 
garden, he found it necessary to offer a 
few words in his defence. He did not 
mean to say any thing personally disre- 
spectful to the court of directors, but this 
he would assert, that the same conduct, 
if used towards them, which it was pro- 
|)osed to adopt with respect to the Prince 
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Ke^ent, wouM be con.sidered highly im- 
]>ioper. If they went up with the ad- 
dles-?, let not a few miles farther or 
nearer prevent them from proceeding to- 
gether. The method now proposed, tend- 
ed to lower the loyalty and respectability 
of that court in the eyes of the sovereign. 
For if they did not all intend to go up to 
the foot of the throne, wliy did they vote 
an addre>s pur[»orting to come from the 
general body } IVow as to his having made 
that court a bear-garden, he should only 
ob'iervc, that he would speak his mind in 
a free and independent manner, and no 
threat, no interruption should shut his 
mouth. He spoke as an independant man, 
and he always would do so, but the loud- 
ness and roughness of his voice some- 
times gave an effect to his words which 
he did not mean. He did not, however, 
regret the sj»eecli which he had delivered 
at the last general court, although he be- 
lieved it was in consequence of it that he 
had just received the rap over the knuckles 
irom tbehon. director. 

The Deputy Chriirman said that the 
charge of intending any disresjiect to ihe 
general court, or of suspecting that they 
harbouied any feeling of disloyalty, which 
had just been made by the Imn. proprie- 
tor, he would rebut \n the strongest pos- 
sible manner. The whole temmv ot Ids 
life refuted the accusation which was ut- 
terly groiuidlos ^. — (flcarf heur !) — He 
thought that those gentlemen v.ho met at 
theanti-chanibcr ot Cailton-House, in or- 
der to save them from troing and leturn- 
ing a consideiable distance, manifested 
conduct a> loyal and as proper as that of 
the individuals who might cluise to meet 
at the India-House. He, undoubtedly 
meant to proceed to Carlton-House from 
his own residence ; and in doing so, he 
denied that any disrespect was shewn, or 
was intended to be shewn to the pro- 
prietors. 

The Chairman — ** This subject lias 
gone a little farther than I think it ought 
to have gone, and it may now be proper 
to put ail end to it. Therefore let it be 
understoo<i, that such gentlemen proprie- 
tors, as wish to go up with the address 
from this house, will meet me hertf'oii 
Thursday next at two o’clock.’* 

HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

The Chairman--*^ We shall now pro- 
ceed to the regular business of the day, 
which is, to take iii‘o farther considera- 
tion the resolution proposed on the (ith 
ult. relative to the Company’s seminary 
at Hertford, on which the previous ques- 
tion has since been moved.” 

Mr. Grant rose and said, that he was 
extremely glad to a\ail himself of the in- 
duigence, which the court had been pleas- 
ed to afford him, to repel the charges 
brought against him; in consequence of 


what had fallen from liim when he last 
addressed the court. He was solicitous, 
not only to repel tliose charge^; wliicli ap- 
plied personally to himself, hut lie W’as 
cquallyanxious torefiite thoseaccusations, 
which touched upon the rnndiict of a body 
of which lie formed a part. 

Mr. Hume . — “ I li-rc to order, and beg 
to ask one question — whether if this is to 
be a reply, contraiy to the u.>age of the 
court, as I have always undei stood it, 
the hon. ex-director havinc: delivered his 
sentiments, and now appearini^ to come 
forward to make another speech in the 
shape of a reply — will it, I reijiicst to 
know, be allowed to me and to several 
other individuals to speak in answer to the 
statement of the hon. cx-director ? I 
would also ask wfiether it would not be 
better, if, according to the invaiiable 
rules of the court, the hon. Chairman 
would call on the hon. ex-diiector, to ex- 
plain any tiling that had taken place on a 
former occasion, imstcad of proceeding 
with a second speech, on a subject which 
he had fully di&cussed at tlic previous ge- 
neral couit? We must, Mr. ('liairman, 
look to )ou and to you alone for a deci- 
sion.” 

Mr. Grant . — “ I bee to call to the re- 
collection (,f the tciuit how the matter 
iciiDs stamK. .\i the termination of the 
last trcncial court, on reipicstiim: leave to 
addros the proprietors again, I distinctly 
stated my wish to correct a variety of 
misrepresentaTion.s, and I considered it to 
have been settled that 1 should go fully 
into the question, as far as the tni-repre- 
seutatioii'*, complained of, extended.— It 
is however for you, Mr. ('bail man, to de- 
cide wliether my idea is coirect or other- 
wise.” 

The Chairman.—** Tlie last general 
court, in con.sequence of vvliat was then 
moved by my hon. friend (Mr. Grant) did 
come to a resolution that he should have a 
full opportunity ot speaking to the ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. //imic. — G/ e I'plaiuinqj I believe, 
sir.” 

Ml'. S. /)ivon '-■d'd . — The h«)U. cx- 
director at the la-'t cum*, requested that 
he micht he allowed an opportuiiiry to le- 
|K‘l certain attacks, which had bteu made 
on himself pei>onatl}. ’I’liat, undoubted- 
ly was the liberty lor wliich he applied. 
But he (Mr. Dixon thought it rather too 
early to anticipate what the w’orthy gen- 
tleman was about to say. He ought to 
be permitted to goon ; and he hoped that, 
when he was endeavouring to repel per- 
sonal attack.?, the court would not be too 
tenacious of the libeit}- they liad granted, 
and tliat they w'ould not insist on too 
strict a line ot explanation. He felt ex- 
tremely sorry that the lion, cx-director 
had not been heard without interruption. 

Mr. Grant. 1 am obliged to the 
2 M 2 
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hon. proprietor. Tlie main object for 
which I rise, is, not to bring forward new 
matter, but to call tlie attention of the 
court to those mi'^representations which 
have been introduced iu the course of the 
discussion. I desire to repel those state- 
ments wliich are founded in ciror, whe- 
ther they respect my^clf oi those with 
whom I have the honour to act. And in 
pro|K)sing to do tliis, I am not pursuing 
any design of indulging in personalities, 
altliough I must notice the assertions of 
individuals. My aim w ill be self-defence, 
the defence of the directoi\d body, and of 
the institution — These aie the points 
which 1 am solicitous to submit to the 
proprietors. ” 

Mr. irUson — “ [ liseto ask, whether 
the same ialitnde will he allowed to each 
gentleman, w iio has already spoken on this 
question } If not, I submit that the hon. 
ex-dircctoi has iiu light to piocced at such 
leiiitth.” 

Mr. Lotruflrs . — And if he he allowed 
to proceed, I hope the hon. ex-diiector 
will not call me to order when I ofien iny 
mouth. In the case of a gentleman of 
their own body, the directors ought to be 
less p^'tial than in that of an ordinary 
pioprietor, yet I can scarcely say two 
words without being interrupted. If in- 
dulgence be granted to this hon. gentle- 
man, I hope neither the court of proprie- 
tors nor of directors will, in future, call 
me to order so frequently as they have 
done.’’ 

Mr. R. Jackson . — The objects stated 
by the lion, cx-director arc twofold— one 
is to repel e\ery thing alleged against 
himself — the other, to undertake the de- 
fence of the directors in geueial, who, he 
is pleased to think, have been accused in 
llie cour%e of these discussions. Gentle- 
men would do well to jiause before they 
proceed fuither. They are about to 
establish a piecedent of an extraordinary 
nature ; for, if they allow the hon. ex- 
director to .speak at length, how lar will 
they be dealing justly and honourably to 
me, thus to drive me on to a period of 
the day, when the patience of the proprie- 
tors will be exhausted, and when, if I have 
the powers of speaking at all, my exer- 
tions will be necessarily without effect. 
I will listen to every thing the hon. ex- 
director can say in his ow n behalf, now he 
is placed on his defence. I will attend to 
the obsenations, and if I fed anything to 
have been suited incorrectly I will retract 
that statement. l>ut the court of pro- 
prielois ought to take especial care that a 
had precedent is not establMied. As far 
as personal respect goes I will listen to the 
hon. gentleman ; but it is ratlier hard, 
that, in addition to all the talents which 
are arrayed on the other .«ide of this ques- 
tion— .in addition to the statement of facts 
which we have heard, and to the long 


speech which the hon. ex-diiector has re-' 
cently made — he should now profess to* 
addtess the court on general grounds.”— 
flVo, no., from .several parts of (he court. > 

Mr. Grant . — “ I profe.‘>s not Xo go into 
any matter in which I am not pel.^olu^lly 
concerned. It is not my intention indeed, 
to confine myself to what concerns me, 
indieUlutilhj i but to advert also to tliat 
which affects the character of the body 
to which I belong, and surely, as a part 
of that body, I have a right to take this 
cour.‘5e, in order to answer what lias been 
stated by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Hume,) 
who has advanced many strong mj>rcpre- 
seiitations. If the court clius'e to indulge 
me in this, I am ready to piocti d.” 

Mr. Bosanquet . — “ I really think, sir, 
we are losing a great deal of time iu au 
unnecessary matter. 1 conceive that the 
fairest line to be ptiisiicd on the present 
occasion, is this — if one gentleman be 
permitted to .spunk, in answer, let others 
be peiinittcd als(*. — {Hear! hear!) By 
coming to this detcimination, we shall lie 
infinitely more likely to get lid of this 
business, in a speedy manner, this day, 
(and I hope the discussion will not extend 
beyond U) than if wc follow a different 
course.” 

Mr. R. Jackson.^** 'fhe boo. ex-di- 
rector says, that he will explain every 
thing personal to himself, and he also ob- 
serves, very justly, that matters which re- 
spect the general body of directors may 
also affect him, and that therefore he 
wishes to toucli upon them. Now' so long 
as the hon. ex-director confines himself to 
simple explanation wc are bound to hear 
him. If he do not so confine himself, 
flien ffOKy Mr. Chairman, liavc a duty and 
a <Iuty of considerable importance to dis- 
charge. .Should you neglect the dischaige 
of it, then niybou. friends fear that we 
shall haveendless debates, and conclusions 
infinite.” 

Mr. Grant said, that if he did not con- 
fine himself to that line, which from the 
beginning be had marked out, it would 
then be the duty of the Chairman to in- 
terpose. He repeated that his task would 
be ,to obviate those misrepresentations 
aa«herroneous statements, to which he had 
more than once adverted, as affecting him- 
self, either individually, or asa meraberof 
the dlrectoral body. He hojicd therefore 
he might now, without interruption, pro- 
ceed in this course, a course which, he 
begged leave to say, he did not take, be* 
cause he advanced any claim to the honor 
of being the parent of the institution in 
question, an Iiouor which the learned 
gentleman (Mi. R. Jackson) was pleased 
the other day to assign to him. The in- 
stitution might indeed be properly said 
to be the child of the direction, and in 
particular the hon. gentleman who filled . 
the chair at the time it was originated^ 
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(Mr. Ellphinstone) gave it hia decided and 
official support. And tlie public at large, 
as well as the board of rontroul, and the 
parties more immediately concerned, had, 
he believed, very g.nerally concurred both 
in the object and the plan of the institu- 
tion. 

He certainly was not unwilling to (ake 
any, even the utmost share of responsibi- 
lity upon himself ; yet in supporting the 
institution he trusted that no predilection 
in its favour, or in favour of any persons 
connected with it, would carry him far- 
ther than truth and justice would war- 
raut. He was convinced that the East-India 
college was an institution calculated to do 
much good and of a most important kind. 
And that, although unfortunate circum- 
stances had operated to its detriment, it 
had already done good. {Hear t hear /) 
With these corrections he must conscien- 
tiously support that much abused, much 
injured establishment. (Hear ! hear !) 
But if he indeed saw, or thought, that it 
was likely to prove noxious to tlie best in- 
terests of youth, and instead of rearing 
them in good learning and good princi- 
ples, that it would tend on the whole to 
deprave theit morals, he would, that mo- 
ment, withdraw his support from it for 
eoer» {Hear ! hear f 

The first thing of whicli the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Huiue)aiid other geutleiuen, 
had accused him, personally, was, 
“ throwing things iu their mouths they 
never meant.” This maybe understood as 
a charge of attrilmting to them sentiments 
and expressioiis which they had never 
uttered nor iiiteiulod to utter. How then 
did this case really stand } When he and 
other gentlemen addiessed the court, on 
this subject, tbey made their statements, 
relative to wliac had been said by the hon. 
proprietor, from what they bad read as 
reported in the public papers. They an- 
swered what was contained in those pa- 
pers, not cliarging the hon. gentlemen 
with having delivered themselves in the 
terms there expressed, but as the state- 
ments so reported went to discredit and 
to destroy the character of the East-Iiidia 
college, he (Mr. Grant) professed by liis 
speech to reply to them. These state- 
ments were given in the names of the 
gentlemen, who now complained that they 
were misrepresented ; — whetlier they 
were really spoken by those geiitienicii 
or not he could not say, because he was 
himself, at the time of the debate, at a 
great distance, entirely ignorant that any 
such debate was intended. The state- 
ments were given to the public, as the sen- 
^mentsof the hon. gentlemen, in the most 
open manner ; they were disseminated from 
one end of the country to the other ; he 
had he^d of them in Scotland \ and he, 
with other persons who thought they were 
unjust, had an unquestionable right to ar- 


raign them. Tins he had done, confining 
himself to the things charged, not asser- 
ting, or determining who were the au- 
thors of them. 

It was for those gentlemen, to whom 
the newspapers had ascribed them, to say 
whether they were correct or not. That 
question lay between them and the pub- 
lishers. If he had mis-stated the con- 
tents of the papers, he was chargeable with 
misrepresentation, but this was not al- 
leged, yet the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion had been boldly advanced, as if he 
had imputed all those assertions to the 
hon. gentlemen— a thing, against which 
he had expressly guarded himself, at the 
time. And was he not peifectly entitled 
to pursue tliis course ? Supposing more 
was stated iu the public papers than those 
gentlemen had said, was It proper, he de- 
manded, that accusations which, whether 
used by them, or not, were injurious and 
urgent, should go uncontradicted } Certain- 
ly not ; silcucein such acase would be cul- 
pable. He had therefore replied to these 
accusations ; but that they came from 
the hon. gentlemen, in whose names 
tiicy were given, he had not affirmed; 
though it was fair to observe, on the other 
hand, that he liud never heard the hon. 
gentlemen had disclaimed them. 

At a later period indeed, the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) took occasion to in- 
for.n the court, that there was another re- 
port of the debate in a tery respectable 
monthly publication— (T/<e Asiatic Jour- 
and this report the hon. gentleman 
said, lie believed to be coirect. ITiis re- 
port then might be taken as the one accre- 
dited by the hon. gentlemen, and allowed 
by them to speak their sentiments. But 
if it differed materially from the first, still 
the errors of the first ought to be pointed 
out ; for this second edition of the debate 
appeared at a much later period, and bad 
a far more limited circulation, the month- 
ly journal in which it was contained pro- 
bably not exceeding two thousand copies, 
and tile state of the daily paper whicli 
gave the first edition, being said to 
amount to seven thousand copies, 'fliere- 
fore, there was ail the rea-^on in the 
world for promptly repelling fallacious as- 
sertions, which had been so widely <iisse- 
niinatcd. lint the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) had now put his case on this root- 
ing, that he had alleged nothing posi- 
tively relative to the college ; that he had 
merely called for inquiry, in consequence 
of the rumours that were spread through- 
out the country. He (Mr. Grant) would 
tiy the accuracy of this assertion by a re- 
ference to the reports mihe Asiatic Jour- 
nal, which the hon. proprietor admitted 
to be true and faithful. “ We charge no- 
“ thing (said the hon. proprietor, in liis 
** recent s{^ech) against the college, we 
“ only call for inquiry. And why ? Be* 
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‘ ‘ cause reports liave gone abroad dotrimen- 
tal to the character of the college, andall 
“ persons must ha\e heard there aredoubts 
“ whether the college was going on well.” 
But (asked the hon. ex-director) was 
there leally no charge made? Did the 
report in the Asiutic Journal contain no 
accusation against the morals, the litera- 
ture, and the discipline of the college? 
As'iurediy it did. He would read some 
passages from the hon. proprietor’sspecch, 
(delivered on the 18th of Dec. last) as re- 
ported in that work, to verify this fact, 
in that speech, the lion, projirietor, 
amoue many otlici exceptionable pass^cs, 
has tl.e following : — Veiy diderent, in- 
“ deed, weie the lesult'^ lie liad to submit 
** to the attention ot the court. Other 
‘•colleges ^.lept in jicace, tliey went on 
quietb luidwell. But tliis college, whicli 
“ wii'' a disgrace to tlie Company, and to 
“ the country, and to all tiiose who be- 
‘‘ longed to it, had been the scene of riot, 
*• disoider, and iiicgulariiy. As the 
question v\ as now agitated, he should 
“ con jider hiiu'-elf lost to chuiactei, lost 
** to e\ery piinciple of candour aud of 
“ justice, if he did not stale ^ome of the 
** facts ii'hirh had come lo his knowledge.** 
Now, (asked iNlr, Grant) was not this 
professedly a statement of facts ? Was 
it not a formal and a direct charge^ and 
of a very gross nature ^ Could this be 
considered as the mere communication of 
a report ? Did it not exliibit a .string, 
iiot of rumours, but of positively stateil 
facts / The hon. gentleman pioceedcd 
thus. “ Had not (asked Mr. Hume) the 
proprietois and the public hcaid of le- 
peated rustications and e.x'pulsions, of 
“ charges of felony even, together with a 
** long list of shameful offences, which had 
“ grown out of the pioceedings at this 
“ college ? B'cre not the students drctid- 
ed by every hone.>t and iieaceable iiiha- 
“ bitant of the neighbonrhood ? Weie 
“ not they and the college equally notoii- 
“ ous in the country ?” Again, the hon. 
proprietor observed, That wlien the 
money laid oat on this institution wa.s 
expended for purposes of evil, instead 
of benefit, when the object of granting 
instruction in Oriental literatuie ap- 
peared, up to the last year, to have been 
‘‘ very little attended to, when a know- 
“ ledge of vice, instead of a proficiency 
“ in learning, seemed by coucuiring ac- 
** account> toprcvail^then,inostassured- 
ly, the .'smallest grant wits too nmeh.’^ 
Now he (Mr. Giant; would ask, wJicther 
these were nor, oii the face of them, 
ChaTgvs of jacts. cUid not statements of 
rumour He dcnian.Icd whethci they 
were not with the opinion and au- 
thority and apjiarcnt conviction of the 
ion. gentleman, that such was ically the 
character of the college: And if this 
were the case, what betaine of the hon. 


gentleman’s •statement, that lie had made 
no charge, that he hail directed no attack 
against this institution ? [Hear hear !) 
He should now state to the court some of 
the expressions made use of by tlie learn- 
ed gentleman (Mi. R. Jackson' in his 
speech as reported in i\\t Asfatu' Jiturnal. 
The learned gentleman said, “ that tlie 
“ piopi'ietors had no sooner countenanced 
a seminary, than the gentlemen behind 
“ the bar ran wild. Instead of a school, 
“ they immediately created an university. 

As if the mantu of India had reached 
“ tlic directois in 1‘higland, they instantly 
“ appointed pu.fe&soi^hips of all dociip- 
“ tious, &c. &:e. In a few vcais utter 
“ the institution, he found that every 
“ thing w'as going wrong. He heard that 
‘Mile bovs were growing wild, ami in- 
“ stead of being iutoimed that they were 
“ proceeding quietly with tlieii .studies, 
“ iiotlriiig but ln.>toi!es of conduct the 
“ the mo^t extiavagaur and disgraceful, 
“ reached hi.s eai>. So ‘•luunetMl were 
“ tlie circum>iancc» lelatcd to liim, that 
“ he conciuded inegulaiity and audacity 
“ had been advertised as the qualidc-itions 
“ necessary to entitle the youths to ap- 
“ pear as candidates for election into the 
“ college.’^ This (observed Mr. Grant) 
was not merely a statement of what had 
been said by others. It was evidently de- 
livered in the spirit of velieinent accusa- 
tion. Thor.gli introduced as what the 
learned gentleman had heard, it becomes 
at once a serie^ of chargc'i, acneditedby 
(he learned gentleman, and urged with all 
the violence that pre-established proof 
could warrant — with tlie same contidence 
as if the reports which the learned gen- 
tleman said he had heaid, had been sub- 
stantiated by him as truth. The learned 
gentleman again obsened, “ he felt the 
“ utmost degree of shame and compunc- 
“ tioii at healing that the students were 
“ in the frequent commission of' every 
“ species of offence.” And then came a 
positive assertion, “ that insurrections, 
“ and every kind of disorder and irregu- 
“ larity were continually occurring.** 
In another part the learned gentleman 
stated “ that the manner in which the 
“ college bad been conducted was so re- 
pugnant to every principle of order and 
“ morality as to prevent individuals from 
** .^ending their sons there.'* Again after 
.stating that three or four hundred thou- 
sand pounds had been exjicnded on the 
college, the learned gentleman observed 
that, “ Instead of a blessing it had bc- 
“ come a mhfortnuv and a bane. It gave 
“ U.S rire when we asked for learnings— H~ 
“ ventionsne.s.s when we looked for cood 
“ order and propriety-^idleness and dis- 
“ order when we expected docility and 
“ SHbordinutton.*' Now he (Mr. Grant) 
would ask, were not all these charges ? 
He apprehended that they were direet 
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chari^es— charges of the gro<?scsi nature-— 
not conveying the sentiments of others, 
hut given as expressing the opinions and 
feelings of the learned gentleman himself. 
The lion, proprietor too (Mr. Hume) had, 
in his very last speech, though he dis> 
claimed tlie fact, been the accuser of the 
college, and not the reporter of the sen- 
timents of others. What he had advanced 
in that speech dilfered totally from the 
language of doubt, to which he professed 
to have confined himself all along. He 
there said, indirect terms, “ You have at 
Hertford college all the disadvantages 
“of a public school without any of its 
benefits.” This appeared to him to be 
a charge against tlie establialmKiU. It 
could not be considered as an echo of the 
feelings of others. The bon. propiietor 
had also accused the directors, with hav- 
ing concealed the true state of the college 
from the proprietors. This was an accu- 
sation utterly unsupported and utterly 
groundless; neither he nor the other advo- 
cates of the college had afforded any 
just occasion for sucli a charge. TIic 
lionorable proprietor liad also asseited, 
founding him'<elf on the authority of a 
speech delivered by an hon. director (Mr. 
II. ]huT\) in fliut one half of the 

college was ihcn e.'ipellcd. lint tliis state- 
ment was n.'' little lionie out l>y facts as 
many others which had been made. 
These, however, were distinct charges 
adopted di.stinctly and unequivocally by 
the hon. proprietor, in tiie very speech 
which he commenced by stating, that he 
spoke hypothctifally— that Ire merely 
meant to argue ?/' cei rain reports wcic 
true, then the con^sequcnccs whicli he had 
stated must follow. liy a repetition of 
those charges in the most aggravated terms, 
he again arraigned the individuals connect- 
ed with the college, after the ground of 
accusation had been most materially re- 
moved- Tire hon. proprietor, therefore, 
must be considered as the immediate 
maintainer of those charges, so far as he 
has advanced the sentiraent.s contained 
in them — and his a.ssertion that he did 
not come forward in the shape or charac- 
ter of an accuser, falls to the ground. 

Mr. GrantsdX&i he did not mean at tliat 
moment, to go again into the examina- 
tion of those charges. This had been al- 
ready done, and most effectually, for the 
purpose of sliewing that every unpleasant 
circumstance connected with the college 
had been grossly overstated. But he 
thought it necessary to repel, at the earli- 
est opportunity, the accusations that had 
been bi ought against him and others, of 
having misrepresented the assertions of 
the learned geatleman and the hon. pro- 
prietor. This, he conceived, he had fully 
effectedl by shewing first, that he had as- 
cribed to the newspapers, not to the hon. 
gentleman, the niisrcpresentationv: vou 


tained in them, and then by distinctly 
meeting and refuting the charges stated 
in their names in tlie pages of the Asiatic 
Journal^ to which he liad been referred 
for a correct rcpoit of their speeches. 
But here he might take occasion to ob- 
serve, that the reports contained in tliat 
Journal, did not materially differ from 
those circulated in the Times newspaper. 
Any gentleman who took the trouble of 
comparing them would find that the dif- 
ference was but little. The matter then 
lesolvcd itself into this, that even taking 
the report which they had selected a.s most 
accurately representing their views, they 
still appeared to the accusers, not merely 
relating the sentiments of others, but 
directly advancing their own ; advancing 
too, in substance, what, as given in the 
newspapers, they would not allow to be 
a Ju.st report of their speeches. It was 
lor the court and the public to judge of 
the consistency of this proceeding. It 
was for the public to decide how far those 
gentlemen could remove from themselves 
the charge of being accusers, when even 
now, that the most material parts of their 
allegations had been cleared away, they 
.■jtill fell into some of their oriuinal 
charges; and this loo, wliibt they would 
induce the coiut to consider such state- 
ments as nothing moie than the echo of 
reports which had leached them in tom- 
inou witli the rest of the public. The 
truth of such assertion.s he must again, 
and ever deny. Tlie whole of those 
statements were aggravated and exagger- 
iti the highest degree ; and when the facts 
were brought down to tlieir real amount, 
they would be found very different both in 
extent anil kind, from the icpresentations 
which had been made. 

Another part of this question, which, 
in his view, was very material, was that 
which related to the nature and objects of 
the institution itself. 

Mr. Nowell . — “ I rise to order, 'this, 
I submit, is not explanation, and to ex- 
planation the hon. ex-director ought to 
confine himself.” 

Mr. Grant begged the hon. proprietor's 
pardon— -lie was strictly explaining. The 
court w’ould recollect that the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume\ in his last speech, 
charged the court ufdirectois with having 
deviated from the original plan of the in- 
stitution, by forniintr a college instead of 
a school — and having in consequence of 
that change been the cause of all the dis- 
orders which had subseqiieiitly taken 
place. He denied those statements, and 
was ready to piove that they were erro- 
neous. He li-ni, he conceived, a right to 
answer them. Tliey applied to him per- 
>r!iali)— and they applied also to nianv 
niembers of the cx)uit of direcfuis. I" 
him, however, their application was p- n • 
cularly directed. N'0‘ l.t \\a> pnpaiC-! 
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satisfactorily to refute those statements, 
and if he weie permitted to do so, he 
would proceed. 

He begged to say in the outset, that 
when he first heard it advanced, that the 
institution was originally intended to be a 
school, he was perfectly astonished. He 
had no idea that such an opinion rested 
in the mind of any gentleman — and he 
must for his own part, he believed he 
might also for the other individuals who 
were concerned in the formation of the 
institution, utterly disclaim any such idea, 
intention, or knowledge. Where was 
there the least evidence of it to be found ? 
Tlie learned gentleman lias said that be 
fii*st {iroposed a school. Where does this 
appear ? The terra school never appears 
In the oidginal pian, nor in the proceed- 
ings for bringing it into operation. That 
plan is piotessed to be an appropriate 
one, suited to the ends intended, and evi- 
dently comprehends such a course of libe- 
ral iearnine as is pursued at the universi- 
ties. The plan is in its nature academical. 
No term could have altered that nature. 
He (Mr. Grant) never had the remotest 
idea of an institution in which youths 
should be subjected to flagellation, or any 
disgraceful exhibition of that kind. lu 
corroboration of these things, he must 
refer to Ihe first report of the directors 
laid before the court of proprietors, in 
Februarj', 1805, and to the proceedings 
that followed upon it. They would shew 
what was originally intended — and they 
would give the proprietors an opportunity 
of judging whether it was possible 
anything iu the nature of a school could 
then have been contemplated } In that 
report it was set forth, “ That as the 
young gentlemen were to be actively em- 
ployed, they should receive an education 
fitted to the duties of active life — com- 
prehending classical learning, and various 
branches of the arts and sciences. In In- 
dia they were to be completed in oriental 
literature, of which the ground-work was 
to be laid in this country. There was a 
most important period of life to be filled 
up, from the time they entered the college 
until they proceeded to India, which was 
the only period circumstances would al- 
low for the acquisition of European lite- 
rature— and, ou the progress made in that 
department of learning, must, in a great 
degree, depend their future efficiency/' 
Tliis was wliat the report set forth — and 
then followed the course of study intend- 
ed for adoption, namely, classical learn- 
ing — a good acquaintance with arithmetic, 
algebra, and matliematics — the elements 
of general law, of the laws and constitu- 
tion of this counti) — the rudiments of 
financial polic}*, and the piincipies of 
moral and religious conduct. Now, he 
«9ked> when all these branches of educa- 
tion were combined, besides the elements 


of oriental learning, wliich, it was consi- 
dered, might bo proceeded in more advan- 
tageously, if the foundation were laid in 
this country, as preparatory to that gene- 
ra! knowledge (which was to be perrccted 
in India, after all the other parts of edu- 
cation had been completed), be asked then, 
whether it could, with any appearance of 
probability, be contended, that those who 
projected this plan originally contemplated 
a school as the instrument of carrying it 
into execution? Could the proposal of 
such au institution, comprehending all the 
branches of a liberal education, the most 
important subjects of university studies, 
be twisted, by any ingenuity, into the plan 
of a school ? Was there a single word iu 
any part of the original prospectus, which 
suggested the idea of a school? Was 
there any school existing wliich professed 
to give instniction in one fourth of the 
branches of learning that were here enu- 
merated? Indeed, he might go further, 
and a>k, whether there were not many 
collegiate establishments, which did no» 
provide for so extensive an education ? 
And, after all, if geiillemeu were pleased 
to call it a school, or whether it were 
called a college or a seminary, the name 
couM not alter the nature of the thing, or 
the principles on which it was founded. 
It could not still be denied, that it went 
far beyond the course usually taught ar 
schools, or many establishments of that 
iiatuic. It was, in fact, from the first, 
an academical institution, professedly 
founded for the jiurpose of giving that 
libel al instruction iu the higher depart- 
ments of learning, which young men re- 
ceived at the universities ; and, let gentle- 
men give it what appellation they thought 
fit, the original proposeis of it intended 
it lo supply the place of an university to 
the Company's servants, and the things 
taught in it from the beginning, evidently 
sliewcd that it was applied to this object, 
and to no other, 'fhe very first draught 
of the scheme will be found to have con- 
templated such a liberal institution. The 
committee of correspondence having been 
required by the court of directors to con- 
sider of a proper system of education for 
the Company's civil servants, to be con- 
ducted under the authority of the court, 
laid down the general principles and great 
outlines of such a system, iu a report de- 
livered on the 3d of October, 1804, 
which w as approved by the court on the 
12th of the same month ; and on the 
26th of February, 1805, it was submitted 
to the consideration of a general court of 
proprietors, by whom it was also approv- 
ed without a dissentient voice, or the least 
allusion to the idea of a school. In the 
mean time, that is, after the confirmation- 
given by the court of directors, in Octo- 
ber, 1804, to the ori^nal prospectus, a 
select committee of directors was nomi** 
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jiated to go into tlje details of tlie plan 
and to form regulations for carrying it 
into effect. The proceedings of thatcom- 
uiitteewere from its first appointment re- 
gularly recorded in a book ot minutes* 
That book was now in the house ; it was 
open to inspection, and gentlemen might 
see in it, that the committee was from its 
commencement called the cuntmiiteeof col- 
lege. Till.- title, committee of college, stands 
at the head oferery day’s proceedings. 

In April IdOo, after the sanction of the 
institution, it was thought e.\pedient, with 
a view to obtain assistance in framing the 
details, that a head master or principal 
should be appointed, and Dr. Henley was 
chosen for that important oiHee ; a gen- 
tlemen qualified to give in.struction in the 
oriental languages was also appointed one 
of the professors. On the lith of June 
1805, the select committee who had been 
employed to prepare the practical details 
of the system, made a report to the court 
of directors, whidt having been approved 
by that court, was on the 12th of July in 
the same year laid before the proprietoi.s 
for their approbation, and in the whole 
tenor of that report, the institution was 
treated as one ot a eollegiate nature ; fie- 
queutlv it is e.xpressly termed a college. 
(Here Mr. Grant turned to the pages of 
the report). 

Mr. Hume.—" I rise to order. The 
lion, ex-director is reading tlocuments that 
are not before us." 

Mr. (f/wnf.— Thedocuuientshcld in his 
hand were the original prospectus drawn 
up by the committee of curre.siKindence, 
and the repoit of the committee of col- 
lege of the 12th of June, .lUSt mentioned. 
These documents had been submitted to 
the court of proprietors, and were there- 
ifore strictly before it. The latter of them 
uses in one place the expression “ Aca- 
demical Institution,” but in every suc- 
ceeding page it is called a college ; and, 
what is more particular, a preparatory 
echaol is also proposed in the report, for 
tlte reception of boys destined for Indi.a, 
who should not be sufiiciently mature to 
enter into the college. The report closes 
wilfa propositions respecting the appoint- 
ment of professors for tltc different 
branches of literature andscience, .and the 
salaries to beallowedto them. The wholeof 
this report, expressly holding torth a col- 
lege, Witk all its details of principal, 
professors, salaries, &c. was approved and 
sanctioned by the general couit, on the 
12th of July’ 1805, with entire untmirai- 
ty. Again, in March IBOti, after it had 
been foimd that the edifice hired in Hert- 
ford for the reception of the professors 
and atadents was very inadequate in 
respiect of space and convenience, the 
conrt of directors brought a proposition 
before the general court for the innchasc 
of land and the erection of a biHlding on 
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it, expressly for a college : the proprietors 
with an equal unanimity adopted the pro- 
position. He demanded, therefore, wlie- 
tlier, from the first suggestion of this in- 
stitution, down through all the subsequent 
stages of its progress, any thing appeared to 
shew that the directois had deviated from 
their original plan, or that this plan was 
the establisliment of a scliool, and not an 
institiitiou of a more libeial, that is of a 
collegiate nature. He asserted there w.is 
not tiie least evidence of this kind. The 
directors had only followed up their ori- 
ginal ideas, and he could not help again 
expressing his surprize that any assertion 
like the present should have been brought 
forward. The learned gentleman still 
wished to maintain, that, in the original 
report, concerning an institution for the 
education of the Company's young ser- 
vants, a school was tlie tiling proposed — 
and that, wlicn he agreed to the establish- 
ment of a seminaiy, he meant not to 
erect a college, but a school. Where was 
any proof of such an intention on either 
side, to be met with Where was there 
a shadow of evidence that the learned 
gentleman , i n any stage of proceeding, from 
the beginning of the institution down to 
a very late period, entertained the idenof a 
.school W.IS it to be found in the reto- 
Intion which he moved in the general court 
in Feb. 1805, <niid which tlmt court adopt- 
ed.* Let the proprietors then examine that 
resolution, and see whether the terra 
school even once occurs in it — or whether 
tlie idea of a scliool can be inferred from 
any part of it. 

Mr. R. .lack’oii. — “ Jly rcsoldtion 
went to agree witli the report of the court 
of directors, for the establishment of a 
seminary. Tliat report is in print, and 
.speaks of a head-master and subordinate 
teachers — and also of the admission of 
boys of tliirteen or fourteen years of 
age.” 

Mr. Grant said, that he would speak, 
presently, of the report which mentioned 
biiysof fourteen years of alle — but be first 
wislied to draw’ the attciitimi of the court 
to that rcsolurimi tlic learned gentleman 
jiroposed on tile 28th of February 1805, 
which be begged leave to read : — 

“ lle'Olveil — That this court doth 
highly approve of an esiahlidiment in 
this country for the education of yonth 
designed for the C.orapaity’s civil sendee 
in India, and promi.'Cs it.seif the happiest 
consequeiice.s from a system, which, in- 
stead of sending out writers to India at 
too tender an age to admit of fixed or set- 
tled principles, pionoscs to perfect them 
as miKh .13 possible in classical and libe- 
r.il learning, and thoroughly to ground 
liiein in the religion, the constitution, 
ami tlie laws of their couiiti y ; so th..t 
wheu c.alled upon to administer their 
functions abroad, they may be niind- 

Voi*. IV. 2 N 
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ful of the high moral obligation under 
which they act, and of the maxims of the 
British government, whose character, for 
justice, freedom, and benevolence, they 
will feel it their duty and their pride to 
support.” 

“ Now,” asked the hon. ex-director, 
“ was there any thing whatever in this 
resolution that conveyed the idea of a 
school ? Did it not altogether point to an 
establishment of a far more extensive na- 
ture } Did it not contemplate an appro- 
priate inatitatum for the civil servants of 
the Company ? .such an appropriate insti- 
tution as is described in the first prospec- 
tus And could a school at all supply the 
course of instruction, or answer the com- 
prehensive design there proposed ? The 
learned gentleman had referred to a part 
of the second report, which proposed the 
mode of carrying the original plan into 
effect, and spoke of boys of fourteen 
(not of thirteen) years of age. But this 
would not help him. In the original 
prospectus, it had been inserted that boys 
of fourteen might be admitted into the 
intended seminary, but when the directors 
came to consider the details, they were 
decidedly of opinion that this age was 
too young for the course of instruction 
pointed out in the plan. They therefore 
proposed, that, instead of receiving stu- 
tjents of that age, into the college, a pre- 
paratorp school, in which the mode of in- 
struction should harmonize with the 
course to be afterwards followed at the 
college, should be provided for them— 
and that the college should be appropriat- 
ed to those of more mature years. This, 
so far from justifying the learned gentle- 
man’s notion, expressly contra-distin- 
guishes the original institution from a 
school. Tlie first time the question came 
before the directors, in October 1804, 
a college was particularly spoken of, es- 
pecially by one gentleman, who took an 
active part in the dicussion. It thus ap- 
peared, that even from the commence- 
meat of the business, the idea of a col- 
lege was entertained. There is not the 
least evidence that a school was ever in 
eontemplatioD. The notion of intro- 
ducing ^s of fourteen years of age into 
institution was taken from the Scot- 
tish universities. But it was soon found 
that this was too early a period of life - 
that boys of that age could not properly 
bo placed amongst youths of elder growth, 
and that one system could not be made 
compatible for both. A preparatory 
school for children of an early age, where 
they might be entered into a course of 
learning which would fit them ultimately 
for the college, was therefore proposed. 
This was the whole idea. Not that a 
school was to prepare the sen ants of the 
Company for the important duties they 
would have to discharge, but that school in- 


stnmtion, properly so called, might qualify 
them to enter upon the course of appro - 
priate education dispensed at the supe- 
rior institution. He (Mr. Grant) wish- 
ed to examine how the learned gentle- 
man had himself acted when the plan of 
the institution was first submitted to the 
court of proprietors. — He wished to know , 
svhether he had originally acted according 
to the idea he now maintains, that a 
school only was to be founded ? 

fAi.Hume . — “ 1 am sorry tointemipt 
the hon. ex-director, but cannot help 
asking whether the topic he is now about 
to enter upon, is necessary to rebut any 
charge made personally again-st him ? 
The hon. ex-director is, in fact, going 
head by head, word by word, over his 
former speech.” 

Mr. Grant . — “ I am answering charges 
made against me by the hon. proprietor’s 
learned friend, in which he also assisted. 
If 1 am not allowed to proceed in rebut- 
ting those charges, I will cease from trou- 
bling the court farther.” 

Mr. R. Jackson . — “ I admit that every 
paper relative to the transformation of 
this establishment from a school to a col- 
lege, was laid before the proprietors. No 
blame, on that point, attaches to the court 
of directors, 'fhe question is, whether, 
after ten years experience, we do not find 
that we have done wrong — and, if it be 
so, whether we ought not to retrace our 
steps ?” 

Mr. Grant said, the learned gentleman 
ba<l spoken of a change of this establish- 
ment, from a school to a college ; but he 
denied that any such change had taken 
place. The court of directors were ac- 
cused of having made this change, and of 
being, consequently, the authors of all 
the evils that were complained of. Against 
those positions be must strenuously con- 
tend, and he had the best ground for op- 
posing them. If the learned gentleman 
himself looked merely to the formation of 
a school, he wished to know why he had 
not opposed the alteration? — (Heart 
hear t ) — He asked, did tbe learned gen- 
tleman ever raise his voice against tbe 
change? TTiat the learned gentleman never 
uttered a syllable which could be con- 
strued to imply even a doubt respecting 
any thing relative to the college before 
July 1810, five years after the date of the 
institution, he had himself in substance 
admitted. But why did he, with such 
views as he now professes to have held, 
remain silent during all that time ? Khe 
thought that so great a chmige in tbe na- 
ture of the institution had taken place, 
that this change had proved ruinous to tbe 
institution — and that it bad become so 
dangerous to the neightourhood, and so 
mischievous to the morals of the youth, 
would it not have been proper, was it not 
necessary for him to have exposed these 
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effects— to have opposed the continuance 
of the establishment ? — {Hear / hear /) — 
But what if instead of being merely passive, 
it shall be found that he himself actively 
concurred in measures which he now con- 
demned ? In a newspaper of 1805, he 
(Mr. Grant) found a brief account of a 
general court, held in that year, at which 
the learned gentleman himself was almost 
the only speaker, and at that court he 
sjMJke in favour of the very thing which 
he now censured. The following was the 
statement given in the IHmes newspaper: 
— YestM'day a general court was held at 
the East-India House for the purpose of 
laying before the proprietors the further 
proceedings of the directors relative to the 
establishment at Hertford castle for the 
education of the young gentlemen intend- 
ed for the Company’s civil service in In- 
dia. Mr. Randle Jackson offered a few 
remarks on the institution. He wished 
the term of remaining at college to be 
three years instead of two, and those who 
passed three years at the preparatory 
school, to remain only two at college. 
The Ciiairman then put the question on 
the several salaries to be allowed the pro- 
fessors, which was passed unanimously.’^ 
He (Mr. Grant) wished to know, whe- 
ther, on this occasion, it did not appear, 
most clearly, that, instead of making any 
objection to the course pursued with re- 
spect to the college, the learned gentle- 
man had decidedly gone along with it ? 
And the directors, at that time, certainly 
had no reason to suppose that he would 
change his mind. On the 19th of July, 
when this resolution was confirmed, an 
equal degree of unanimity prevailed. The 
learned gentleman offered no opposition 
whatever to the measure. And what has 
already appeared was not to be forgotten, 
that, in March 1806, when the motion 
for erecting a college was siAmitted to 
the general court, it was the learned gen- 
tleman himself who moved that resolu- 
tion — never uttering one wonl about re- 
ducing tlie establishment to a school, or 
complaining that the original plan iiad 
been departed fi*om . — {Hear ! hear !) — 
How then was it that the learned gentle- 
man came now to profess opinions so 
different } For the court would observe, 
that, during several years, norhing fell 
from the learned gentleman indicating the 
least change in his sentiments, respecting 
either the institution of a college or the 
practical effects of that institution. 

The hoD. ex-director said, he now 
came to the year I8I0, when the learned 
gentleman moved a resolution, commen- 
datory of the conduct of the students at 
the collie. Was not the learned gentle- 
man aware, at that period, that some in- 
subordination had been before manifested? 

No,” said the learned gentleman, “ fot 
though, in 1809, there was some dis- 


turbance, yet we had it not then laid be- 
fore us 1” Was this any reason why he 
should not mentiou what he otherwise 
knew, and was it not notorious that a 
disturbance had happened.^ Was there 
then any thing to hinder the learned gen- 
tleman irom taking notice of such an oc- 
currence in his speech at that time } 
According to the sentiments he now 
declares he entertained, it would have 
been natural for him then to have at 
least observed that there were reports of 
disorders, and that he should be happy to 
hear those reports contradicted. But 
no, there was not the remotest indication 
of any latent dissatisfaction. And all 
the learned gentleman did, was to move 
an unqualified resolution of approbation 
of the proficiency of the students in that 
year 1810? It is allowed that no report 
from the directors, of a disorder that 
had happened a year before, was laid be- 
fore the general court. But it must be 
asked again, was there any necessity for 
the learned gentleman, knowing, as he 
says he did, that disturbances had arisen, 
to come forward, uncalled for, and move 
a resolution of approval ? — (Hear ! hear !) 
—Where was his consistency in propos- 
ingia motion of thanks, knowing, as he 
declares lie did, that disorder had exist- 
ed ? If he believed the occurrence of dis- 
orders, why did he not then call tlie col- 
lege to account, instead of proposing a 
vote of approbation? — [Hear! hear !) — 
So much for the history of the forma- 
tion of tills college. The learned gen- 
tleman has confidently asserted that It 
was intended to establish a school, 
and that a change in this intention 
was the cause of all the subsequent 
evils. It is for the learned gentleman to 
shew whether any idea of forming a school 
establishment ever existed— and bow far 
his conduct bad comported with that idea, 
he himself having been the person who / 
in the general court bad moved resolu- 
tions sanctioning the successive measures 
of the court of diiectors for a collegiate 
institution. 

The learned gentleman had fold the 
court, indeed, that he thought it his duty 
to interpose, when he heard of all those 
disorders and disturbances. How did he 
interpose? Was it by stating them, and 
demanding an inquiry into the circum- 
stances? Not in the least— he had mere- 
ly moved, without assigning any such rea- 
son as he now gives, that an annual re- 
port of the state of the collie should 
be laid before the proprietors. 

Mr. R. Jackson—** Allow me to say, 
that it was on a report of the court of di- 
rectors suppressing all the circumstances 
of riot and insubordination, that I moved 
the resolution of approval. I read your 
report, so far, with joy, because it led me 
to believe that past errors were likely to 
2 N 2 
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be guarded against. Nine young gentle- 
men were thanked by the court on that 
occasion ; and, 1 conceived, that such a 
mark of respect would operate favourably 
on others.” 

Mr. Fattison — The learned gentle- 
man will have an opportunity of answer- 
ing every allegation — but, at present, the 
bon* ex-director is in possession of the 
court.” 

iMr. R, Jackson^*^ The hon. ex-direc- 
tor ought to state the circumstances fairly. 
I beard with sorrow what had gone 
abroad, relative to distuibances in the 
<;ollege, and, when I pioposed the resolu- 
tion of apjiroval, I di.'tiiictly ga\e no- 
tice, that if those disordeis were conti- 
nued, I sliould move tlie expulsion of any 
person concerned in them, be he whose 
son he might, or however ronriected.” 

Mr. Grant said, that to have made a 
report of a disorder which happened a year 
before, and to have done so when all was 
quiet, reviving the memory of it, when 
there was subsequent cause for approba- 
tion, would have been highly inexpedient. 

Suppression” was an improper term to 
use, for not doing so. He did not recol- 
lect any declaration of the nature the hon. 
gentleman mentioned, but his mentioning 
it proved that he bad no need of infor- 
matiou from the directors. He should 
oe&t proceed to another point which had 
been misrepresented. It was alleged by 
those gentlemen who opposed the college, 
that it was instituted chiefly with a \iew 
to instruction in oriental literature. This 
he denied. 

Mr. S. Dix'on—*^ With as great a dc« 
sire as ever was possessetl by any man to 
lieai’ fairly wbat may he properly stated, 
1 appeal to the hon. Chairman, whether 
lie has not, from the comiuencemeni of 
this inquiry to ilie piescnr moment, ad- 
mitted wanderinirs and deviations from 
the subject, which ought not to have been 
allowed? The hon. ex-director ought to 
apare the time of the proprietors as much 
^ be possibly could.” 

Mr. Grant — “ I wish to do so.” 

Mr. S. Diaron — “ It matters little whe- 
ther this or that gentleman stated wbat 
ms erroiMous in tbe course of the de- 
lates on this suldect. The question now 
is, whether the atuatlon of the college 
shall be inquired into by the directors ?” 

Mr. Lowndes-^** I say, if I spoke so 
irregularly I would be called to order. 
I cannot bear such partiality.” 

The hon. fF.F. Elphinstone — -‘^Agreat 
deal of time has been taken up on this 
subject of the college, i had as much to 
do with it as otheis. But, without con- 
sidering what had been said by any per- 
son, as to a college or a school having 
been originally intended, if we look to 
what ^pears on the documents of the 
court, it will be found, that, imtil after 


February 1805, we never looked on the 
establishment as a college. By reading 
our own reports and resolutions, we shall 
know better what was intended, and what 
we did, at that time, than by hearing the 
opinions of gentlemen on the subject. At 
the beginning it was not considered to be 
a college but an institution for learning, 
and it went on so for months. An ar- 
rangement was afterwaids made by the 
court of directors, and they called it a 
college. From that time, the business of 
the establishment was altered.” 

Mr. Lowndes — “ This is a vciy candid 
observation.” 

Mr. Grant — I do not know of any 
such circumstance.” 

The lion. fF". F. Elphhtstone-^'^ Not 
until after February 1805, will you find 
it called u college.” 

Mr. Grant — ” If the hon. director will 
refer to the pioceedings of the 26th of 
October, 180-1, fourteen days after the 
first meeting of the directors on this sub- 
ject, proceedings minuted at the time, 
he will find that the committee which 
tlien met is styled the committee 
of college f and that this is the running 
title to the proceedings of every meeting 
from that time forward. (Here Mr. Grant 
took up the book containing the proceed- 
ings of the (joiumitteeof college, wliich (hen 
lay before the directors, and pointed to the 
running title in verification of his state- 
ment.) 

Mr. fi. Jackson-^** They there men- 
tion a head-master y not a principal^' 

Mr. Grant said, that head-master and 
principal, were synouimous. At the uni- 
versities, he believed, some of tlie heads 
of colleges were called 7nasters\ The 
point, however, which lie now wished to 
iliiistiutc, Wets, wliethei tbe college was 
intended, principally, to afford instruction 
ill the Oriental lartguages ? It had been 
argued, that this was almost the only, at 
least the chief end proposed by the insti- 
tution — and that this having failed, the 
whole institution had failed. Now, he 
contended, that this was not the 
The Oriental studies ‘ware mextiy subor- 
dinate — tbe original plan supported this 
position. After going into a detail of all 
the prominent and principal branches of 
study, it said, towards the conclusion, 
“ there is a class of studies, strictly Ori- 
entaly which does not fall within the 
main design of tliis plan. But it is not 
denied, that the elements of one or two 
Oriental languages might be acquired at 
the institution with advantage.” What, 
then, did this prove ? Did it not shew 
tliat Oriental learning was merdy subordi- 
nate and auxiliary to the other objwts of 
the institution ? Passing over the classics 
and the various otl^ braadies of learn- 
ing, in which so many students had been 
proficieotj gentlemen had boldly asserted. 
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that the institution iiad failed, only be- 
cause the Oriental depaitmeiit had not, as 
they were pleased to say, succeeded. To 
be sure, if these points were to be grant- 
ed, that Oriental learning was the chief 
object, and that this had failed, then the 
other conclusion at which they would fain 
arrive, that the coliege had failed, would 
follow. Hence, it is essential to tlie argu- 
ment of the hon. gentlemen to inaiutaiu 
that Oiiental learning was the piimary 
design. But the learned gentleman’s mo- 
tion of 1805, says not a word of Oriental 
learning, and that the court of di- 
rectors never intended to make this a 
leading branch of study, might be further 
evinced from the language of lord Miiito, 
who was at the head of the board of com- 
missioners, soon after the college was 
erected. That noble lord knew very well 
what the intention was — and he was 
also a competent judge of the effects it 
had produced. In the course of his 
speech, as governor-general, delivered at 
the public disputation at Calcutta in 
1810, hU lordship expressed himself to 
this effect:— “ That the system of in- 
struction adopted at Hertford, by which 
a pioficieuey in European learuiug was at- 
tained, and the elements of the Oruntal 
languages tvere acquired^ before tlie 
young men arrived at Fort Wdliam, ren- 
dered it unnecessary to detain tliem tliere 
so long as had been customary in the col- 
lege there.’* In 1813, his lordship says, 
alter adverting to the limited knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, acquired at Hert- 
ford, “ It is not to he concluded from 
thence that the time allotted to attend- 
ance on that institution has been unpro- 
iitably spent ; because, most wisely, in 
my opinion, the preliminary education of 
the Company’s young servants is not con- 
iiued to studies merely Oriental, but, 
together with the classical instructiem of 
the West (without which no English gen- 
tleman is on a level with his fellows), f 
understand that a foundation of polite 
literature is laid, and that the door is 
opened, at least, and the pupil’s mind at- 
tracted, to the elements 01 useful science, 
the seeds of which being sown, a taste 
tor intellectual exercise ami enjoyment is 
implanted, which seldom fails todevelopc 
and mature these lirst germs of know- 
ledge at the appointed season.” This 
was lord Minto’s opinion, who was first 
at the head of the board of coutroul, and 
then of the government of India, and be 
never had varied from it. And the opi* 
niou shewed that Oriental learning only 
formed a part, and that a subordinate 
part of the general system of education at 
Hertford ; so that if Oriental literature 
had not succeeded there, though he would 
maintain that to a reasonable degree it 
had, yet the college could not with jus- 
tice be said to have failed. He should. 


however, have occasion presently to 
shew, that in this particular branch of 
learning, on which so much stress had 
been laid, there had by no means been 
such a failure as had been alleged. The 
court of directors had been severely ar- 
raigned, oil account of the conduct they 
adopted relative to the college at Calcutta. 
If he were allowed to go into that sub- 
ject, he was prepared to shew that they 
weie unjustly blamed on that score, and 
that the censure which was thrown on 
them di&covci ed a great want of informa- 
tion ou the subject. If the whole course 
of their conduct were known, they must 
at once be acquitted. They were accuseii 
of answering, in a parenthesis, a lumi- 
nous dispatch, written by the marquis 
Wellesley, and consisting of eighty-nine 
paragraphs. But it was not known to the 
gentlemen who made this charge, that 
much of the answer drawn up by the 
court of directors was expunged byth& 
board of controul — that moreover a great 
deal of correspoudence, which did not go 
to India, had passed between the court 
and the board respecting the Calcutta 
college. There was, in the house, a folio 
volume, of whicii a cousideiable part was 
occupied by the conespondence which 
look place on that occasion, wliciein the 
objections <>i the diiectois were stated at 
length — and, amongst others, the prepos- 
terousne>s of csiablisiung an institution 
in that part of the vvoiUl for the acquire- 
ment of European Uieiature and learning. 
They also objected to that priuciple in the 
governor-generars plan which brought the 
writers of the other presidencies to study 
at the college of Calcutta, because it was 
too proliuble, that after being initiated in 
the style and habits of the most splendid 
of our establishments, the young men 
would go back to their different inferioi 
presidencies with strong feelings of dis- 
content. Another proposition in the plan 
of the Governor-general was, that *it 
should be left to him to station all the 
writers sent to India at the different pre- 
sidencies, according to his discretion — oi, 
in other words, that the whole of a most 
important branch of patronace, which 
bad hitherto rested exclusively with the 
directors, shouhi be vested in the Govern- 
or-general, who might thus appoint the 
writers to Bengal or to any otherpresidenev* 
at his pleasure. What motive of public uti • 
lity could be urged tor this I At that ear- 
ly stug^, the young men could discover no 
peculiar fitness for one presidency or ano- 
ther. As things had been before, every 
presidency had a foir chance for receiving 
a due proportion talents, but if, as 
was probable, the best should be selected 
for Bei^, the other two presidencies 
would suffer— and these were strong rea- 
sons against adding so greatly to the large 
patronage^ the Governor-general. ITie 
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directors wei*e also accused of endeavour- 
ing, by a side wind, to deprive the mar- 
quis Wellesley of the credit of having gi- 
ven birth to the idea of forming a col- 
lege in England. On this point he 
would say no more than the directors* re- 
port of 1804 had done. It was there 
stated that, long before the marquis Wel- 
lesley went to India, individuals of the 
court bad traced the outlines of an ap- 
propriate course of education for the civil 
servants of the Company. This was a fact 
of which the evidence still existed, and 
though no adequate attempt was then 
made to carry such a system into effect, 
yet the scheme then conceived correspond- 
ed in the main features, with the plan 
subsequently adopted. But there is (said 
Mr. Grant) an objection now made to the 
principle of the college. The lion, gen- 
tleman who introduces it (Mr. Kinnaird) 
does not object to the morals of the esta- 
blishment, but to its constitution. He 
condemns legislating for education, and 
compelling attendance. He is for leaving 
it optional to parents to send their chil- 
dren to the college or not. And in sup- 
port of his objection, he quotes lord 
Grenville’s speech at the last renewal of 
the charter, in which he argued that 
the directors had gone upon quite a 
wrong principle in shutting up in one 
place the youth destined fortlie Indian ser- 
vice; that they were thus formed into 
a kind of caste, isolated from other British 
youth of their age, and from that free com- 
munication with the general establishments 
of the country which would form them to 
British sentiments and British character. 
Now, with great respect for that noble 
lord, he (Mr. Grant) found it impossible to 
concur in the sentiments he had delivered 
on that occasion , either respecting the Com- 
pany or the college; sentiments indeed, 
which, as far as the latter object was con- 
cerned, had long since been ably answered. 
Intbe first place, lord Grenville’s objections 
did not go to the point only which had 
been mentioned. He wanted to take the 
government of India entirely out of the 
hands of the Company, and his proposi- 
tions respecting the education and selec- 
tion of yonng men for that country, rest- 
ed on this as a fundamental principle. 

He was for appropriating the benefit of 
the Indian service to the children of offi- 
cers who should have fallen in battle, or 
of tliose who, by other meritorious actions, 
had deserved well of their country. U 
was surely a sufficient answer to this pro- 
position to say, that such a large and va- 
luable branch of the national service ought 
not to be made hereditary in any class of 
persons — if any claim of that sort were 
to be acknowledged, it ought to be prefer- 
ably awarded to the ilescendants of the 
servants of the Company ; but he thought 
it obvious that those who were received 


into the service not on any giound of heredi- 
tary destination, but merely as a favour, 
were more likely to behave well, than 
those who should conceive that they only 
succeeded to that to which they had esta- 
blished pretensions. Lord Grenville also 
held that the servants destined for India 
should be educated at the public establish- 
ments of the country. But at the great 
schools they would learn only the classics, 
at the universities the course of study 
would keep them too long in England, 
The Company’s college was intended to 
give them the elements of liberal learning 
at an age early enough for entering on their 
Indian career. And at that college, with 
the small exception of two or three Ori- 
ental languages, what was there of India 
or of caste? Were not all the teachers, 
the pupils, and the whole system English ? 
And in the midst of English scenes, and 
ail Englisli population, what could they 
leain in the course of two or three yeai*s, 
that should serve to fletach them from 
their own country } But time had pro- 
vided an answer to lord Grenville’s objec- 
tion before it came forward, which was 
not till seven or eight years after the col- 
lege had been established. It deserved to 
be remarked, too, that the constitu- 
tion of the college had been approved 
of by the adroiinstration of which 
Lord Grenville formed a part, one 
member whereof was president of the 
board of control. But the objection of 
compelling attendance may be answered 
in few words : as long as a student placed 
at the college shall be e.xposed, and justly 
exposed, during a course of two years, to 
the hazard of losing his appointment by 
misconduct of various kinds, scarcely any 
parent will of choice send him to that in- 
stitution. He will prefer to a continual 
probation, the one risk of his being re- 
jected on a concluding examination. 
This, however, was the mode which the 
hoii. gentlemen who opposed the college, 
would substitute for a course of study 
and attendauce there ; and by such a sub- 
stitution would in effect subvert that 
establishment. They were for leav- 
ing it to the parents and friends of 
the youths intended for India, to care 
for their education, on condition only 
that when they were brought to be 
passed for that country, they should be 
subjected to the test of a proper exami- 
nation by competent judges as to their 
proficiency in the prescribed learning. 
With reference to this idea, he begged 
leave to state one fact which had relatioa 
to the education of the military ser- 
vants of the Company. As to the semi- 
nary instituted for that branch of the ser- 
vice, much had been said, and he by no 
means wished to disparage what had been 
done there. But the gentlemen who en- 
tered into a comparison of the two esta* 
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bUshments, did not appear to be aware of 
the differences which existed between 
them. The young men who went to Ad- 
discombe, were usually of a class of so- 
ciety, which if equally respectable, had 
less interest, and therefoie less preten- 
sions, and this influenced the conduct of 
their children. [Hear! hear!) They 
hence demeaned themselves witli more 
submission and propriety. [Hear! hear !) 
They were besides under military subor- 
dination, from the moment they entered 
the seminary — and had a much smaller 
scope of education to attend to than the 
students at Hertford, which made their pro * 
gress easier. Tlie young men at Hertford, 
on the other hand, had too long possess- 
ed an idea that the situations which great 
interest acquired for them would be se- 
cured to them ; that they were destined 
to India, and must go there at ail events, 
whatever disagreeablecircumstances might 
occur at the college ; and such a prepos- 
session was very likely to make them neg- 
ligent and disobedient. The directors, 
to root out this pernicious idea, had at 
length exercised a great act of self de- 
nial — they had given the power of retain- 
ing students in the college, entirely out of 
their own hands, atid placed the power of 
expulsion wholly iu the hands of the 
professors, that the students might no 
longer be buoyed up with any hope of the 
interposition of patronage. [Hear! hear!) 
But to return to the idea of a teit, 
Tliere was a time when the Company had 
a system, in the nature of a test, 'ITieir 
military servants, at first educated at Wool- 
wich, were afterwards left to private edu- 
cation, subject to the subsequent exami- 
nation of some of the professors there, 
by whom they were either attested or 
rejected. What was the consequence.’ 
The Company found this mode so ineffi- 
cient— the young men were so often turn- 
ed back — they so frequently failed in 
manifesting the proper degree of pro- 
ficiency — that it was judged necessary to 
establish a military institution of their 
own. Here was an example of private 
examination and a test, which did not 
answer the purpose sought to be effected ; 
and this was the consequence, a military 
seminary was formed. 

The hon. ex-director here wished briefly 
to advert to another point, suggested by 
what occurred in the speeches delivered 
by the opponents of the college. It was, 
heobserv^, most unjust to speak of dis- 
turbances, which were only occasional, 
and excited by a part, perhaps a small 
part, of the students, as if disorder and 
insubordination were the common and 
general practice, the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the whole establishment. It was 
not just thus to extend the offences of 
some individuals to the whole body, and 
l»cnce to stamp the general character of 


the place. It was from this kind of 
licence that the most sweeping accusations 
had been advanced. Accusations so 
unmeasured, that they might cover ex- 
cesses of the most criminal kind, vice the 
most flagitious. 

Mr. R. Jackson. — “ It is a foul calum- 
ny, let it come from whatever quarter it 
may. The mention ot peculiar vice, with 
whomsoever it origiuated, whether it ap- 
peared in this paper or that, is a scanda- 
lous misrepresentation,— and it is charity 
in the hon. ex-director to bring it forward, 
that it may meet with the scorn and ab- 
horrence it deserves. Such an accusation 
is foreign from my mind and heart; and 
I am sure it is equally a stranger to those 
of my hon. friends. The young men have 
been charged with insurrection and insu- 
bordination, with disorder and irregu- 
larity, but with nothing more.” 

Mr. Grant said, the way in which their 
irregularities were mentioued was cal- 
culated to produce a very ill effect out of 
doors. Gross vices were imputed to them 
by one gentleman, frightful vices by ano- 
tlier, — and a third had stated, that, if 
he were provoked, “ he would disclose 
such offences as must shew that he had 
a peep behind the curtain, as well as the 
directors.” Such loose statements open- 
ed the door for suspicion in the minds of 
otliers, though the learned gentleman and 
his friends might not feci any. He called 
the attention of the proprietors in general 
to those statements. They would ex- 
amine them fairly, — for, he conceived, 
they were more candid than those per- 
sons who opposed a few instances of in- 
subordination to general good order and 
propriety, [Hear ! hear !) The marked 
errors of those youths (and here he spoke 
but of a part of the students) were 
only of that description. They had, in 
those respects, been blameable to a cer- 
tain extent. But the atrocioug vi(«8, and 
other heinous charges, which had been 
insinuated against them, were insinuated 
without any shew of foundation. And to 
what did the offences of which they really 
appeared to be particularly guilty amount ? 
liiey amounted to nothing more than a 
want of subordination to the rulers of the 
college, which sometimes had assumed 
the character of riots, tending to revolt. 
These were tlie offences from whidi all 
those monstrous charges arose. Let the 
court examine the extent to which in- 
subordination had gone in the course of 
eleven years. Five instancesof disturbance 
had, during that period, occurred In the 
college. He would not inquire whether 
these instances were more or fewer than 
happened in otlier institutions, in the 
same length of time. Were they less, he 
would not attempt, on any ground of 
that sort, to excuse them. No man could 
possibly lament those scenes of disorder 
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which had occurred more than he did. 
But when gentlemtu endeavoured to 
swell the catalogue of offence^, wheu 
tl*eir representations were likely so to 
pi‘ejudice the public mind, that it might 
receive, as tiiie, almost any unfavourable 
statement relative to the young men,— it 
was right to declare precisely wliat the 
nature of tlieir offences had been. It was 
insubordination, disobedience or disres- 
pect to authority— whicli, however, never 
extended to the whole college. In some 
instances, \'ery few of the students were 
implicated, — and in those of the greatest 
magnitude, not one half of them. Those 
things ought to be publickly mentioned; 
and when gentlemen heaid them, they 
would, he hoped, regret tluit tliey bad 
advanced general sweeping ac('Hsatioiis 
which could not be borne out by facts. 

My. We are charged with 

viotent mi'^representation. But if we 
have misrepresented any thing, it has ba*n 
caused by the keeping back the necessary 
papers from us ; if the di lectors came foi- 
ward manfully with the jiapcrs, we should 
not have lidlen into error.” 

Mr. Grant wished to .state to the court 
the number of students implicated in some 
of those distui'bances. In that which oc- 
curred in 1808, out of eighty students, 
thirteen were concerned ; si.K of these 
were expelled, and four were rusticated. 
In 1810, the number of students impli- 
cated in the disturbance was twenty ; and 
in 1811, out of eighty students tliii'ty- 
uinc were complained of. 

Mr. Lowndes .— VW there any gun 
fired on that occasion ;” — [Cries of Or- 
der !) 

Mir Grant requested the Jioii. proprie- 
%ot would permit him to proceed without 
interruption. In the disturbance nliicli 
occurred in ]\Iay 1815, about twenty of 
the young men were concerned — and, in 
that whicb^ occurred in November last, 
about the same number. On this state- 
iheiit it was unnecessary to comment. 
The hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) had 
Stated a caae, on* the authority of a father, 
whose SOD had been at the college, wluch 
he aosmedi to thlnh, proved, beyond a 
4atobt» the evil uaiture of the institution. 
There sever waa a case in which 
Were more grossly perverted — never one in 
which the iiistitutionhadbcen more ground- 
leasiy calumniated, or stood more clear, 
than that which the hon. proprietor had 
thought proper to introduce. He (Mr. 
Grant) would not go faither into this mat- 
ter ; he wished not to wound any man’s 
feelings by exposing his private family 
afiairs, but he believed the nature of the 
case in question was now pretty well un- 
derstood. In adverting to the disorders 
iMuch had happened at the college, it 
be proper to consider also the diffi- 
culties widi which that institution had to 


contend. He would beg leave to notice 
some of them. Tliere had been a rooted 
idea in the minds of the young men, tliat, 
being destined to India by the patronage of 
the directors, they wcic sure of going 
there, whatever might happen at college. 
'Tliey were hence less careful of their con- 
duct than they 'vouid have been if no such 
confidence had existed. But there weie 
others who did not wish to go to Iiulia. 
Their parents had chosen that destination 
for them, and sent them to college against 
their will- They, of coui>e, did not cuter 
with satisfaction into the studies of the 
place. Perhaps they did not contem- 
plate a removal from it with any appre- 
hension, and miglit be hence active in in- 
citing others to idleness and refractoiv 
conduct. It may be also true, that too 
much forbearance had been shown to- 
wards the students in the earlier stages of 
the institution, and this might have for- 
tified their preconceived notions of final 
impunity. The causes of this apparent 
reiui&sness of discipline, need not to be 
particulaily gone into now, but one was 
the difficulty of discoveiing the indivi- 
duals concerned in disorderly proceedings, 
A false notion of honour was carried so 
far among the students, tiuu no one would 
assert his own innocence, lest this by con- 
sequence should lead to the detection of 
the guilty. Another cause that had ope- 
lateil to produce an jmpioper spiritamong 
the stmlents, was tlie imprudent prac- 
tice of many parents or relative.^ iu giving 
them too muclJ money for pocket expea- 
dituie. The court of direcuns bad clone 
every thing in their power to guard against 
this evd. They had regulated the amount 
of pocket money to be allowed, and had 
warned and leijncstcd paients and iiiends 
to contoiiii to the I emulations ; but still it 
was uotoriouft that many young men were 
laigely ^.upplied vvith money, and the cou- 
qucnces wei e mischievous in various ways. 
To furnish students with a superfluous 
stock of money? vvas, in fact, to excite 
them to devise naeans of spending it — to 
employ their thoughts and time to that 
end — to lead to inattention and remiss- 
ness in their stinlies, to encourage habits 
of idleness aiui dissipation, to set an ill 
example to the more sober and prudent, 
and make them ashamed of a strict eco- 
nomy. Here was a train of evils foi> 
which indiscreet parents and triends were 
themselves responsible. Couldtlieywon- 
der if their children and relatives, so im- 
prudently excited, failed to shew good or- 
der and pioficiei>cy ? The college, and the 
friends of the students in general, had 
great reason to complain of such person-s 
and it was earnestly to be wished that this 
evil should be at length corrected. 

Another ground of olyection taken by 
the learned geutleiaan and his friends, 
was, the nature of some of the statutes 
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enacted for the government of the college. 
Blit on this head, although he (.Mr. 
Grant) did not adopt their views upon it, 
he thought it unnecessary to say much: 
he was most concerned at present about 
tlie being and usefulness of the institu- 
tion. The hon. gentlemen had declaimed 
against some of the statutes, as if they 
were of the essence of it. But tUete was 
a clear distinction between the natnre 
and fundamental principles of that in- 
stitution, and the regulations adopted 
for the conduct of it. The latter must be 
made liable to alteration — they were to be 
subjected to the test of experience — opi- 
nions might differ about them, and tliey 
migbt.be modified as circumstances should 
appear to require. They were by no 
means a permanent part of the institu- 
tion, and differences and changes might 
take place respecting them without pro- 
perly bringing the institution itself at all 
into question. 

He should now ofiEer a few words «n ano- 
ther topic, which the learned gentleman 
bad dilated on at great length— he alluded 
to the instruction given at the college, and 
the coui-se of studies pursued there. All 
■that had been said, on this head, particu- 
larly by the learued gentleman, proceeded 
from a perversion of the candid reports of 
the college council. In one of these re- 
ports it was set forth — “ That tlie condi- 
tion of the European literature was not 
quite so favourable; the importance of 
tlie dassical and mathematical branches 
not appearing to he so highly appreciated 
by the generality of the students as it had 
been in some former periods." This was 
a candid report made to the court of di- 
rectors— a confidential report of the state 
of the college. But the learned gentle- 
manbad been pleased to makef he follow- 
ing comment upon it. It will speak for 
itself. “ This,” said he, “ was a pretty 
specimen of subordination and docility. 
It was here admitted tliat the students 
were the masters. Theg were to select 
the branches of literature, which it was 
proper to study— t/iey, not their tutors, 
were to appreciate the value of different 
kinds of learning ; and, when a young 
gefitlemau found tlie study of Greek and 
Latin to be a bore, he had only to put on 
bis cap and gown, and stroll into Hert- 
ford m search of society." Every one 
must see that this is a violent and outrage- 
ous distortion of asimplefact, of an onli- 
nary nature, to be met with occasionally 
in all places of learning, arul that it is in- 
capable of yielding any colour to the mean- 
ing strained from it bytheieamed gentle- 
man. What did the statement of the col- 
legecouucil amount tobut this: that,.com- 
pared with some former periods of the col- 
lege, thwe appeared to be rather an abate- 
ment in the importance and value attached 
by the students to certain branches of 
Asiatic Journal. — No. 21. 


learning? And may not fluctuations of 
this kind be reckoned upon in all colleges ? 
In the succession of students, can it be ex- 
pected, that the same degree of taste shall 
alw^ s app^ for the same thing ? Is not 
a diversity in this respect to be looked for 
among contemporaries? Some will na- 
turally pay more attention, some less 
to particular branches of learning. 
In one year, mathematics may be most 
successfully cifltivatedj perhaps in the 
very next, the display of taste and talent 
may be greater in classical literature. To 
discover this need occasion no surprise, 
though doubtless jt will always be the 
business of the teachers to keep up a pro- 
per regard to tlie differoit branches of 
study. Time prevented him from going 
at length into this subject, but he wished 
briefly to advert to the number of lec- 
tures delivered in the college. The learn- 
ed gentleman asserted that the professors 
gave but two lectures a week. The num- 
ber of lectures given to classes and subdi- 
visioDS of classes, was, iu all, seventy in 
the course of the week. 

Mr. Hume — “ Is that the system of the 
past year, or of the present ? ” 

Mr. Grant said, that was the number 
given at present ; hut the reports of 1809 
and of 1816 were to the same effect. 
The following extract of informatiou re- 
ceived from the college states this fact. 
The number of public lectures given to 
classes, aud to subdivisions of classes, 
at this term by the principal, professors, 
assistant professors, and native teachers, 
in the courseofthe week, isin allseren/jf, 
each lasting one hour, and given in the 
mornings, so that eadi student in the 
college has at least two such lectures eve- 
ry day, besides lectures in those depart- 
ments where private instruction is parti- 
cularly wanted, such as the oriental and 
Che junior mathematical ; that is given to 
individual students throughout the week, 
both in mornings and evenings. Mr. Ha- 
miltou, for instance, devotes fiom twenty 
to thirty hours in a week to tlicir private 
lessons ; Jlr. Glyn from twenty to thirty 
hours ; Mr. Walter .‘ieveral liours, die. 
Independent of tliese lectures, and other 
private instructions, were tlio.'e given hy 
the masters. M. de Eoligny gives lesson* 
vvhieli occupy fifteen hours in the evenings 
of each week ; Mr. Medland, the drawiag- 
niaster, in the forenoon aud afternoon five 
hours. The Moonshee also teaclieS the 
junior students Persian writing, an boor 
each day for three days, and the stu- 
dents of the second term for two days. 

Mr. Hume — “ If the hon. ex-direcfor 
is allowed to read documents, which 
others have not had an opportunity of 
seeing, 1 hope he will caose them to be 
laid before the court, for the informatiou 
of all." 

Voi. IV. 2 O 
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Mr. Grant — “ This is a piivate paper 
wliich I iiave procured for uiysclf.** 

Rlr. Noicell-^^* The hoii. ex-director 
has gone beyond the bounds prescribed to 
him. When are we to expect that his 
speech will be ended ?” 

Mr. Grant-^^^ I have nearly finished 
what 1 mean to say.” 

The Chairman — “ I think a latitude 
has been taken by my hon. fiiend — but I 
rather believe, that such latitude was 
granted by the proceedings of the last gene- 
ral court ; and the general consent on this 
occasion to hear my hon. friend, shews 
that I have placed a right construction on 
the intention of the former court. There 
will be no nicety manifested towards otlier 
hon. gentlemen who may wish to explain.” 

Mr. Now ell — “ I don’t wish to inter- 
rupt the hou. ex- director— who, in many 
respects, stands veiy high in the estima- 
tion of gentlemen on this side of the bar. 
I am w'illing, therefore, to give him every 
aeasonable opportunity for explanation. 
But if he goes on beyond those bounds 
which are admitted, in other deliberative 
assemblies, on similar occasions, I must 
object to it.” 

Mr. Grant proceeded. — He now wished 
to make a few observations on a point, on 
which a great deal had been stated by the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) in the speech 
he delivered at the last court. Speaking 
respecting the proficiency of the students, 
he observed, that be they well or ill-qua- 
lified for admission into the college, it 
mattered not— they procured a certificate, 
and were sure to be admitted. This, 
however, was not the case. Several In- 
stances had occurred of sending back 
young men who were not properly quali- 
fied. An instance of this kindhad occurred 
recently. The late president of the board 
of control had a nephew, who wa'* placed 
precisely in that unpleasant situation. 
♦‘But,” said the hon, pioprietor, “the 
profes.sors are obliged to give a certificate 
of proficiency, and the task is too grate- 
ful a one to be left unperformed, even if 
toe young men are deficient.” Neither 
was this the fact. U wa.s optional with 
the professors to give a certificate, or to 
withhold it ; andhe undoubtedly believed, 
looking to the honor and respectability 
of their diaracter, collectively and indivi- 
dually, that they would not hesitate to 
refuse it, when circumstances called for 
such an unpleasant exercise of their pow- 
er. The leai ned gentleman and his friends 
had employed a great deal of pains to dis- 
parage the literature of thecoilege, taking 
for their standard tlie Onental languages. 
Now, he had shewn, that to gi\e in- 
struction in Oiieutal leurning, was not 
the original object nor mam design of 
the college. It was merely a subordinate 
part of the plan. It suited the argu- 
ment of the hon. gentleuicn, indeed. 


as he had before observed, to main- 
tain the contrary, because if Oriental 
learning was the chief object, and this 
object had failed, then it would follow,, 
according to their allegation, that the de- 
sign of the institution had not succeeded. 
But the nature of the thing, as well as 
the fact, is against them, 'fhe Company 
did not expect, and could not expect, 
that the Oriental languages would be 
taught in England, half so successfully 
or beneficially as in India, where those 
languages were vernacular — the living 
languages of a vast population. The 
Oriental branch of learning at Hertford, 
is only one out of many and professedly 
subordinate ; never intended to go to any 
high degree of perfection, though many 
students had proceeded so far in it, as to 
lay the foundation of easier and more ra- 
pid adv’anceraent to pertectiou afterwards 
in India, and this, in fact, was all that 
was re<iuisite ; but the hon. gentlemeu 
making their attack here, left all the 
other more essential studies of the col- 
lege quite out of sight. It was proved, 
however, from a variety of documents, 
that the general proficiency of the young 
men, in the different branches of learning, 
was such as, in a very material degree, to 
answer the design of the institution, — 
(Heart hear! frorn Mr. Hume.) He 
(Mr. Grant) was sure he stated the fact— 
and the hon. gentleman might cry “ hear, 
hear,” but it would avail nothing: facts 
and evidences were against him, and the 
half-yearly examinations of the professora 
in particular, affordofl solid and satisfac- 
tory proof of the high attainments of 
many of the young men. Concerning the 
nature of those examinations, he should 
now beg leave to read some explanation 
from the same paper to which he had re- 
feried before : — 

“ They are nearly of the same nature 
as those in the first rate colleges at Cam- 
bridge, from whence they were partly box- 
rowed, with some adaptation to the dif- 
ference of circumstances. In the Orien- 
tal dejxartment they are carried on partly 
viva voce, partly on paper by the Oriental 
visitor and professors conjointly, and last 
generally one whole week each term. lu 
the European departments, the professor 
prepares a paper of questions relating to 
the subject of his lectures during the 
term, and embracing their most material 
points, but still not precisely known to 
the students beforehand, nor to be an- 
swered with any certainty, without jwe- 
paring the whole portion read by the pro- 
fessor. In classics, for instance, of 
Greek and Latin are selected from the 
whole that has been construed at lectures, 
but the students cannot conjecture what 
pieces. These are accompanied witti 
questions upon collateral subjects in his- 
tory, customs, &c. So in Mr. 
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department, and in mathematics, &c. a 
certain number of questions are selected 
by the professor out of all that bear upon 
Che prdpositions that have been explained 
that term. And this selection, written 
or privately printed, is laid before each 
student of a class, in a room where 
they are seated sepaiately under the in- 
spection of the professor, with nothing 
but pen, ink, and paper before them. 
The room is open to the principal and 
other professors. The questions are 
handed to them. Each professor ex- 
amining at leisure the papers which 
are written, makes a numerical list of 
merit and submits it to the whole body 
of the college council, where the order of 
the whole is settled according to laxles laid 
down in the statutes— rules contiived to 
promote exertion in all departments, and 
to prevent the election of one and neglect 
of the rest, which has been unjustly at- 
tributed to our system. The printed 
i^uestioos are required to he given back to 
iis, and are preserved. Some of the best 
apswers are preserved by some professors.” 

But,” said the hon. pioprietor, 
^ we cannot dejiend upon these. The 
f rofessors are reporting for themselves. 
We ought to have v«onie other test.” He 
(Mr. Grant} believed that sucli a test was 
not called for in any literary- institution in 
the kingdom. He believed the tcatimonyof 
the college in which a young man studies 
at theuniversi ties, and of the masters them- 
selves of the diifereot great public schools, 
were decisive as to the merits of their 
Students and scholars. The examinations 
at Hertford would appear, from what he 
bad read, to be most strict. Many of the 
answers of the young men, which were 
drawn up with singular ability, were in 
existence; they could be inspected; and 
therefore, it was unnecessary for him to 
occupy the time of the court by expatiating 
on them. He had no doubt whatever of the 
veracity of the reports made to the court by 
the professors — and the proprietors could 
form a judgment of the general good con- 
duct of the young men, from the statement 
of lord MintOjWliich had been so often no- 
ticed. (His Discourse to the Calcutta 
College 1810, pages 3.’> to 38.] Instances 
bad been before the court, of gentlemen* 
who had been educated in the college, 
coming forward and acknowledging the 
obligations which they owed to the ex- 
cellent system adopted there. “ Oh,” it 
was said, “ there are but^ a few imlivU 
duals.” That was true—but they came 
uncalled for in the way of private cor- 
respondence. Had there been the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forth more, it cannot 
be doubted the number would have been 
greater ; and even two or three credible 
witnesses would go a great way in sup- 
porting si case. When the testimony of 
lord Minto (who spoke in the highest 


terms of the correct conduct of the young 
men in India, and of the value of the 
Hertford institution) was mentioned* 
there was an endeavour to weaken it, by 
saying, that as all the young men at the 
Calcutta college had come from Hertford, 
no comparison could be instituted between, 
them and others, who were educated 
elsewhere. UTiere were, however, young 
men at the Calcutta college, when lord Min- 
to’s opinion was given, who had never been 
at Hertford, aDd> therefore, an opportunity 
did exist for making a comparison. But, 
even if there wefe no young men of that 
description at the Calcutta collie, the 
Governor-general had an opportunity of 
comparing those who c»ne from Hertford 
with other writers of the Presidency, who 
had never been at the home college. Still, 
however, in order to do aWay the effect 
of lord Minto’.s testimony, it was asserted 
that the young men who went out since 
the institution of the Hertford college* 
were farther advanced in years than those 
who had before gone to India. This was 
a mere assumption, without foundation, 
like many other things that had been 
broached. — heart from Mr. 

Ilume .) — The hon. ex-director wished the 
hon. geiitleniau would hear him, and he 
would shew why it was an assumption. 
Ten years before the establishment of the 
Hertford college, the average age of those 
who went out to India was eigh- 
teen, and the average age of those wlio 
proceeded there in the last ten years, 
since the establishment of the college, 
was the same. It was therefore clear 
that the argument founded on the differ- 
ence of age was fallacious. It is further 
to be observ'ed as a thing perfectly certain, 
that the re.sidcnce of the students in the 
Calcutta collide, bas in many instances 
been much abridged by the previous stu- 
dies at Hertford, lo addition to this, it 
should be observed, that those yunng men, 
who, while at Hertford, weredistinguish- 
&\ for their abilities and industry, were 
now in general, equally distinguished in 
India, by being preferred to tlie chief of 
those .Stations to which the rank they had 
attained was eligible. He liad a very de- 
tailed list of appointments before him, 
which fully established tliis fact. He 
would however abstain from going iDti> 
these particulars, but he might be per- 
mitted to mention an authority much 
nearer home. It vvas the testimony of a 
most respectable individual, Mr. Young, 
professor ot thoGreeb language at theuoi- 
versiiy of GIa.sgow. That gentleman took 
occasion, in a letter he bad recently written 
to an officer of the house respecting some 
payment on account of his sou a studmt 
at Hertford, to spe^ of the college a(v 
“ a most u-seful seminary,” and of “ the 
great advantages bis son has enjo> ed n* a 
student at that liistitntion aKo to 
2 0 2 
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express ** his gratitude, and most full ac- 
quiescence in the collie regulations re- 
ferred to/* This came from a man who 
was himself a professor at an university, 
and might be reckoned no incompetent 
judge insuchacase. The court would not 
fail to remark the terms io which he bad 
acknowledged the benehts his son had re^- 
ceived from this calumniated institution. 

I would now, said Mr. Grant, conclude 
^ith some observatiou on the nature of the 
motionbeforetbecourt. Thehon. members 
who bring it forward, profess that their 
^ject is inquiry — but after all that has 
been said by them in prece£ng debates, 
after the attacks which they have made 
upon the institution, the government and 
elfects of the college, can any one doubt 
that the motion proceeds upon the idea 
of critninality, and the propriety of 
abolishing the college, or introducing 
such alterations as to amount nearly 
to the same thing I object to the 
motion, because the propositions con- 
tained in it go to condeotti the college 
before trial. 1 object, also, because the 
motion 2 Btume 8 that thecourt of directors 
have not been attentive to the nature and 
interests of the institution. There was do* 
thing advanced to justify sueb am assump* 
tiofft. But," said the hon. gentleman 
(Ar. Hume) you refuse papers, on 
wlucb I could ttake out my case, yet you 
eondemn us.*' Certainly papers were pro- 
perly refused, because the demand for 
them was ao made as to be an act 
of condenmation, coiidemuatioa in the 
loriu of inqmry, and before inquiry had 
takeu place. To this the court of direc- 
tors did right not to accede. Had there 
been a proposition merely for inquiry, 
and had the hon. gentlemen cume for- 
ward IB the first instance not as accusers, 
but simply to propose an inquiry upon 
the ground of rumours alleged to be in 
circulation to the injury of the college, 
I .should have felt myself bound to give 
tiiat proposition a very different conside- 
ration. But when the bon. gentlemen set 
out with violent accusations and crimina- 
tion, and then propose to make inquiry, 
1 must disapprove a proceeding so con- 
d\u:ted. After beginning with condem* 
uatioB, what hope was there that the 
subject would receive a temperate and 
candid consideration? U Is true a mo- 
tion is made to refer the question to the 
court of directors themselves ; but it is 
still a motion which conveys condemna- 
tion in the very terms of if, and in effect 
a censure upon the directors themselves. 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) says, 
that I am against all inquiry— that we 
are afraid of taking the sense of the pro- 
prietors 1 No. But wc cannot sanction a 
motion which, under the guise of seeking 
intpiiry, condemns before inquiry. The 
prescat proceeding cannot be conbidered vis 


really aiming at a candid investigation of a 
case on which no judgment has as yet been 
passed. It evidently indicates a determi- 
nation already entertained to puU down 
the institution ; and to any measure 
which has this tendency it cannot be ex- 
pected of me that I should give any assist- 
ance. These very debates, which have 
been so unreasonably introduced, and so 
long protracted in this house, have pro- 
duced and must produce the most in- 
jurious effects. It is preposterous and 
unjust to introduce them at a time when 
the college is in a state of tranquillity. 
What can be more proper than that it 
should be allowed to go ©u in peace and 
good order 2 •— f/fear heart from the 

supporter* of the question)-^! re- 

port, ** ia peace and good order/* It has 
been in that state for the last 
months, and it should in all reason audia 
decency be permitted to continue so, in- 
stead of being exposed by the agitations 
itt this court "to new excitements to com- 
motion and insubordination. On these 
grounds, after thanking the court of pro- 
prietors for the indulgence they have 
shewn me in listening to this lengthei^d 
explanation, I shall conclude by repeating 
my cordial determination to support tlie 
amendment. 

Mr. Pattison began by stating, he trust- 
ed he should be permitted to make ^ few 
observations upon the question, as it now 
appem’ed before the court. He should 
not rise upon the present occasion, if his 
opinion respecting this institution went 
the whole length of that of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last. He professed, 
liowever, to entertain a very high opinion 
oi the institution, b4U not so unqualified 
a one as that whudi was entertained by 
many of its defenders. He considered it 
to have been eminently useful in the in- 
struction of young men in liberal and 
das.sical learning, and in initiating them 
in the principles of the oriental languages. 
He conceived, however, on the other 
hand, that it had not been quite so effi- 
cient on the score of discipline. He was 
perfectly aware that his abilities were not 
adequate to the management of this ques- 
tion; but with the opinion that he had 
delivered when the subject was first imi- 
tated, he thought it due to biraself that 
the question should not be decided with- 
out his being allowed to trespass upon the 
attention of the court for a few minutes. 
When he said for a few minutes, he was 
afraid that heshould do as others bad done, 
andgo a little further; but he assured the 
court he would be as short as be could. 
On his first entrance into the direction, 
he confessed that he had felt a degree of 
indifference respecting the college, be- 
cause he conceived that tlm object of In- 
structing young men for India might liave 
been attained without any such institu- 
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tion. He coaceired that the plan of 
Marquis Wellesley might hare been pro- 
ductive of greater advantages. In op{>o- 
sition, however, to these notions, there 
were the recorded opinions of the court 
of directors, of the board of control, 
and of this court of proprietors, directly 
the other way. They had all concurred 
in the propriety of establishing this insti- 
tution. He must therefore consider 
that any attempt to put the college down, 
without establishing the strongest and 
inoit irrefragable proofe that there were 
incorrigible disorders and mischiefs in 
the institutiou to the extent which the 
hon. gentleman who brought forward this 
motion had stated, should be wholly dis- 
couraged. He must assert, that unless 
they could clearly and distinctly prove 
the truth of the assertions wh‘cli they 
had advanced, they must go out of court 
with their case not proven^ and the in- 
stitution must be suffered to remain with 
some of its imperfections on its head, 
which, however, he trusted would be de- 
creased by some proper regulations. He 
himself had been so iudiffereut to this in- 
stitution, that although, in the course of 
his duty, some share in its management 
fell to him as one of the body of directors, 
yet he had constantly refused to be one of 
the committee of college; and he would 
state his reasons for refusing to become 
oue of that committee. His reason might 
appear ludicrous, but he would use it, as 
it answered his purpose of furnishing a 
good argument. He remembered the old 
proverb that too many cooks spoiled 
the porridge.” He saw a grciit many 
cooks about Hertford college, veryaoxious 
to put in their spoons to endeavour to 
improve the mixture. He saw another 
set in Leadeohali-street, and another in 
Downiiig-street, engaged in this cookery, 
and not having any particular academi* 
cal talents himself, he thought it better 
to keep aloof, and to leave the mess to 
those gentlemen who were willing to as- 
sist in pieparing it. With these opinion^i, 
he conceived that the admission of even 
one more into this body of cooks, or as 
they weie called in Kreucli artistes^ 
would have beeu productive of mischief 
instead of advantage ; because in pro- 
portion as the number of cooks was in- 
creased, in that proportion was there a 
risk that the broth would be spoiled • and 
he did conceive, that if the doors of this 
academical kitchen were thrown open, 
and the body of this court were permitted 
to assist in the cooking and coirecting of 
this institution, it would be the most un- 
palatable and indigestible hotchpotch 
that ever was concorted. On a former 
occasion, when the agitation of this 
question was first proposed, ke Wiis hos- 
tile to it,hccan?ohc considered that the 
college was goin,:; on uJl, fiom rlic re- 


ports of the professors and of the college 
committee, and from other obvious 
causes : and he opposed the bringing for- 
ward the college papers, on the motion of 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume), because 
he did not think the subject ought to be 
entertained by so very numerous a body. 
The duty of superintending the concerns 
of the college having been delegated to 
the court of directors by the proprietors, 
and that power having been sanctioned 
by the autliority of an act of parliament, 
he considered that the details of the state 
and management of this institution were 
better where they were. He also tholight 
that an institution founded upon such 
honorable principles as those upon which 
the East-India college was foniided, was 
not to be put in danger of being shake* 
by the assertions of a few individuals, 
unsupported by any other facts than those 
wliieh were notorious to all mankind. 
The facts of three rebellions having Ukea 
place were unfortunately too true, but, 
at the same time, they were quite notori- 
ous; and he must confess that when the 
hoii. and learned gentleman, auJ the hon. 
gentleman who sat beside him, proposed 
to bring forward important facts which 
were unknown to the court, he had wait- 
ed with breathless anxiety for the pro- 
duction of their budget: but, strange to 
say, his expectations were totally disap- 
pointed, for no such facts had been 
brought forward. He objected to the 
motion of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, brought forward under such circum- 
stances ; because he considered that the 
adoption of it amounted to no less than 
the admission of articles of impeachment 
against the college, against the^ profes- 
sors, and against the court of diiectors. 
Indeed the whole scope and object of the 
motion had been truly explained by tlie 
appropriate quotation of the iioo. gentle- 
man, Mr. Kinnaird, who, in three words, 
bad defined the object of tne motiou. 
The quotation of that hon. gentleman 
was, “ Delenda est Carthago^* which, 
in plain English, meant nothing more 
nor le«s than “ down with the csoUcire.” 
He objected to the motion, aHo, because 
it was the most extraordinary one he had 
ever heard propounded. It w.is a nioo- 
feler with five heads — a speries of l!yd}fi 
— one head destroyed another Mprouted, 
and the court did not know where tohitit. 
The tir'*t and second proposition went to 
ijuestion whether the college had answered 
the intended purpose: the third inquired 
whether a school would not do better; 
the fourth suggested a plan of general 
education in preference, and i tqnircd 
whether as a matter of economy j. ; would 
not be prudent to give up the colle 50 alto- 
gether: and the fifth was, whe; 4|er .t 
\v.as not better to remove the r iHuary 
school at Addrscombe to Haile. K-iry? 
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Now what would be the natural effect of 
having such a motion as tliis refen'ed to 
the court of directors? There might be 
some gentlemen of the direction in favor 
of a school; some for general education; 
others might have a military bias, and 
think a military education was of more 
consequence than all others. It was ob- 
vious that the intention of the hon. and 
leai'oed gentleman, in making this motion, 
was nothing more nor less than to divide 
the court of directors, and to endeavour 
to produce from them such a report as 
might give him an opportunity of again 
discussing this subject in the general 
court. It never could be believed that 
the court of directors would he una- 
nimous upon such a jumble of proposi- 
tions. At all events, it was well known 
they could not be unanimous in favour 
of the college. There was no doubt that 
conflicting opinious would be entertained 
upon the subject: and in such a state of 
things, the hon. and learned gentleman 
would most probably call for a report of 
the name of each director who divided 
upon each question, and then he would 
endeavour, upon the old maxim divide et 
imperat to divide the court of directors 
avaiust itself. This undoubtedly was 
the main object of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s motion. For it was not to 
be expected that a report in favour of the 
college from the court of directors, could 
do aw'ay opinions so decidedly hostile to 
St. But he begged leave to say, and lie 
hoped the hon. and learned gentlemaH 
would believe him, that although they 
had had occa-^ionally some sparrings, he 
sincerely wislied it to be thought that he 
only ineaiit to spar with his gloves on. 
In all events, lie hoped he should avoid 
all personal observations. I he hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hujuej had stood op in a very 
extraordinaiy iiianiier to defend the con- 
duct of his lion, and learned colleague, 
but really it appeared to him (.Mi. Patti- 
son) that the hou. genrleman might have 
been better employed in defending him- 
.self ; because the strongest language that 
had been used by his learned colleague 
did not come up to that of the hou. gen- 
tleman himself. 'J’he hon. geiitionian, 
however, had adopted a very singular 
mode of defending the language he and 
his learned colleague had adopted ; lao- 
giuige vvl.ich the hon. gentleman was 
pleased to qualify by the modest njunc of 
“ douhti." But such doubts as those of 
the hon. gentleman he (Mr. P.) never 
Iieaid ('f bftou'. To him it seemed that 
tlie hon. gent Jt n»an’'i xepticisni wa** even 
stionger than that of !us celebiated pro- 
genitor and nauie'^.ike, David Hume. In 
this ca.«‘e, wliat weie ilie \\oids of the 
hon. gentlenian's dtmfjts Why an 
assertion tiiat tlie e^tahlishincnt of 
Htrlfofd college had pioduccil man\ indi- 


viduals who were totally destitute of the 
principles of honor or honesty ; who 
were without any knowledge of the es- 
sential parts of the British constitution; 
whose habits were not fixed ; and, in short, 
men who would be considered as only half 
Englishmen.” 'Pbese are the precise 
words of the hon. gentleman’s doubts, 
and tliese are the imputations east upon 
the young men of Hertford College. If 
they were engaged in any juvenile squab- 
ble or broil, they were to be stigmatized 
by these gross imputations : and if they 
were guilty of any act such as would be 
considered venial in a schoolboy, they 
were to be Frenchified, ami stigmatized as 
only half-Englishmcii ; and a little riot 
and confusion was enough, in the hon. 
gentleman’s opinion, to forfeit their claims 
to the character of humanity. 

Mr. Lowndes . — I beg to ask the hon, 
gentleman whether a gun was not fired 
off ill one of the riots? [Cries of Order T 
Order/) I liavc a right to put that ques- 
tion. If the young men me accused 
wrongfully, let their conduct be inquired 
into. 

Mr. Pattison resumed, and said the 
lion, gentleman’s defence (Mr. Hume’s) 
of his hon. and learned friend, totally 
failed when he seemed to rest mainly on bis 
promise of tlie production of facts— a 
word echoed and cheered by the powerful 
lungs of the hon, proprietor, 

Mr. Lowndes.^*^ Vox et preterea 
nlhii:* 

Mr. Pnttison said, tliat upon referring 
to the speech of the lion, gentleman he 
found nothing relating to the subject, but 
what had reference to his knowledge rrf the 
facts of the rebellions, which were al- 
ready notorious. 'I he hon. gentleman 
did not bring forward a single fact which 
had the appearance of novelty, still less 
any farts wliidi bore out the case of his 
hon. colleague. It was true he had pro- 
duced one anonymous letter from a gen- 
tleman in Scotland. 

Mr. Hume . — “ It was not anonymous.*' 

Mr. Pattison . — It was so far anony- 
mous that DO name was mentioned, ^fhe 
name might have been handed to the 
Chairman, but it had not been mentioned 
publicly in the couit. The hon. gentie- 
inan had produced this letter from his 
coi respondent, but even that document 
had very laudably praised the institution 
at Haileybury, the author of it having 
acknowledged that his son liad attained 
very considerable aequlreinents at that 
institution. It acknowledged the moral 
habits which his son had acquired, and 
he spoke highly of the conduct of the 
college altogether. But then what did 
the gcurlenian do? Why he turned 
louiid upon the bosom that had warmed 
him, and inflicted on it a sting, and told 
a miserable and pitiful story about a boy 
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iiaving sold his Persian dictionary. The 
only novelty brought forward in this no- 
table letter was the unimportant fact of a 
boy having sold his Persian dictionary ! 
And was this the fact, he would ask, 
upon which the hon. gentleman grounded 
bis charge against the studentsof the college 
of being only half Englishmen ? Reallyhe 
(Mr. P.) had heard nothing else from that 
<iuarter as the grounds of so extraordinary 
an imputation. Tne whole amount of the 
proof which this letter afforded was, that 
a single boy had sold sometliing of his 
own, and that he liad been guilty of an 
aberration which certainly could not be 
wholly defended, but which was not of 
a very serious nature. But the court 
would judge of the candour and the kind- 
ness of the author of such a letter; he 
(Mr. P.) did not know the writer, and 
was not desirous of knowing him. He 
had acted very ungratefully by the insti- 
tution which had rendered him such es- 
sential service in training up his boy to 
^ood habits and the acquisition of a reiy 
valuable education, by this pitiful attempt 
to asperse it. He (Mr, P.) must think 
that the story of t!ie“ mountain bi inging 
forth a mouse” afforded a very (air cn:- 
emplihcation of the puny efforts of these 
grumbling gentleman ; f<jr, ia his opinion, 
the hon. gentleman’s mouse was the most 
half begotten <ahortive animal lie had ever 
beard of ; and lie only wished that the 
bon. gentleman would take his mouse 
back again to the mountain, and liide it 
there for ever, for really it was not worth 
the attention of the court. 

The hon. gentleman had stated that the 
motion for a previous que'^tion aigucd 
on the part of the court of directors 
a fear of meeting the charges acainst the 
college. Now he (Mr, P.) humbly enter- 
tained a very different opinion ; because 
be thought that the previous question was 
jiioved upon the best and tlie strongc.*st 
ground^, viz. becau'^e it was (lie opinion of 
the mover and seconder of that que'-tioii 
that there was not the Iea«!t occasion (or 
bringing this motion forwsiid. The previous 
question was no more tiiau flii*? “ shall 
the ca>e, or shall it not, go t»> inquliv 
He (Mr. P.} iioped ami trusted, that in 
consequence of what had taflen fiomthe 
defenders of the establishment, the c»>urt 
would be of opinion that tiiis was not a 
lU case for inquiry. He (Mr. P.j was 
very sorry that the lion, gentleman 'Mi. 
Kinnaird) who spoke in answer to tlie 
very eloquent speech of the hon. propiie- 
lor in hU ew (Mr. R. Graut; was not m 
his place ; he liad amused tliecoutt very 
much, It was true, with the contents of 
the i tt!e conjuring book which he pulled 
out of his pocket: and he (Mr. P.) could 
have wished him to communicate a little 
more of its contents : but what he disap- 
proved of iu the speech of that hon. gen- 


tleman was the attempt to throw into ri- 
dicule and contempt .some of the institu- 
tions of the college. The hon. gentle- 
man should recollect that in ridiculing the 
name of a thing, the substance of it ivas 
brouglit into contempt. He had talked of 
the term.s principal and professor y regis~ 
trar of cotlegeSy hallsy and so forth, as 
so many charms for the purpose of de- 
luding the vulgar and upholding the 
system of the college, without any regard 
whatever to the substantial uses of such 
an institution. The ridicule which the 
liou. gentleman had bestowed upon these 
seeming trifles was, he must take the li- 
berty to say, the less becoming in him, 
who had himself been indebted for his 
education and the perfection of bis emi- 
nent talents to an institution carried oa 
under the same regime. The hon. gen- 
tleman wlio was absent had expressed 
considerable doubt as to the relevancy of 
some papers which the lion, and learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Grant) had produced 
ill the course of his speech. Certainly 
he (Mr. P.) must agree that tliose papers 
only proved the sense of gratitude felt by 
some of the students wlio had gone from 
the college toward their masters. But 
considered as the ebullitions of youthful 
gratitude for the kindnesses they had le- 
reittd at tlie college, they rau^t be deem- 
ed euranutions ot truly ingenuous and ho- 
noiable minds for tiie marked and signal 
heiieiits which they had received from thu» 
institution. In thi.s point of view, un- 
doubtedly, these papers deserved consi- 
demion. But he would go along with 
the hon. gentleman to the full length 
of his argument, that the pioductiou of 
a few private le'-tiinonials of this kind 
did not decide the general que^tioIl. Un- 
doubtedly he ailmittcd that the particu- 
lar instances of extraordinary talent and 
genius which some individuals evinced 
proved nniliiug upon the important ques- 
tion of tlie Mate of the general edumtion 
of the college. Such inst.inces as these 
were i\ne and extraordinary. They were 
like ront'‘t.s, whicli '•eltioui appear, and 
weie not to be taken ,is Npecimens of iJie 
common (»rt!er of filings, 'riiere wa«, 
however, one of tlie-e instances men- 
tioned l'\ the hf*n. and Ica’ned -n'litlemaa 
(.Ml. Gr.uii; wlucli hatl affoKied him pe- 
culiar and personal gi niihcation. He 
meant that ot .^lr. Stirl-KHy the notice of 
whose e.xtiaordiiiary pioficiency and rw- 
iitgave him inftnite satisfaction, bttause 
lie was a proli:^e of his ovvfi. He bad 
ha<l tlie honour of sending that youog; 
man out to India, and fie felt it to 
lie an honour, because lie was an 
hfinour ru his country : and lie fioped 
the coiiit would permit him to read 
an extract from a letter from Mr. Stirling 
wTltteu to a young friend of hi', giv- 
ing an account ot liis off.c:al d it.cs in 
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India, and shewing how he was practical- must be gratifying to find to what a point 
If and usefully employed in the,serrice of of extraordinary excellence this college 
the Company, The lettter was dated had brought some of the Company’s ser- 
Delhi the ith of June, 1816, and was as vants. I'he instance produced was a sin- 
foltows. gular proof of the merits of the institu- 

Xxtiact of a Letter fromiHr. A. Stirling, tion, hut its general effects were not the 
dated DetM, June 1S16, less conspicuous : and he begged testate 

" My regular occupation is confined to from the last Bengal Gazette the result of 
“ the conduct of the business in what is the last examination. He found from that 


“ called the Foujdwee court of the city, as 
" head of which I am the Minister of Police 
^ (another Foudie I assure you in every 
“ thmg that regards energy, vigilance, and 
" extensive information of all that is going 
“ on), and also criminal judge of the vast 
** city of Delhi, thus comprehending in 
** myself all the ante-judicial, judicial and 
** post-judicial functions of criminal judi- 
“ cature, or, to speak more simply, those 
'' of a magistrate and a judge of circuit. 

Happily my labours in this department 
" are not veiy severe and toilsome, as an 
“ excellent police has been long establish- 
“ ed Jit this place, and being wisely fram- 
ed with a view to preventing the com- 
“ mission of offences, as well as to the ap- 
prehending and securing the punish- 
** meut of offenders, crimes of magni- 
*' tude and atrocity are little known here. 
“ a striking proof of this, 1 may men- 
” tion that the present resident, during 
“ five years that he has been in office, has 
•' never found it necessary to punish any 
* one with death, substituting solitary 
confinement for life, or a long period of 
“ years, in the few cases wheie other tii- 
“ bunals would probably hate pronounced 
“ the most awful sentence of the law. 

“ Amidst a large and vicious population, 
“ however, the ocenrrenceof petty offences, 
“ of acts of violence and oppre.^siou, of 
“ derelictious from positive institutions, 

“ must ever be frequent, and in the diud- 
" gery of investigating, punishing, and 
" restraining these, tnucli of my time is 
“ spent . On tlie vvlmle, 1 am exceedingly 
“ gratified with my office and the exteu- 
sive powers entrusted to me. 1 have 
M ample field before roc for the exer- 
" eise of abilities, the display of know- 
" ledge, and the practice of many of the 
“ biglier virtues, and as long as I labour 
“ to discharge my duty honestly, ably, 

“ and industriously, I may enjoy the most 
‘ exalted gratification of which my mind 
is susceptible, the consciousness of do- 
■“ ing good on a very e.xfensive scale.” 

When the court were informed that this 
young mail, performing these important 
functions, was only twenty -two years of 
age, Ilieir admiration wouldhe the greater ; 
and they would lie pleased to see such 
practical effects of the good education he 
had received, ft would also he satisfac- ' 
«ory for the proprietors to learn from this ' 
letter the prosperous and peaceful state ‘ 
■of that part of the Company’s possessions ‘ 
in India. To eiery feeling jiiiud rl ‘ 


report, that out of thirty -ain students who 
had offered themselves for examination, 
no less than twenty -fire had been reported 
qualified for the public service, three of 
wliont liad been u> the college only eight 
months, and fifteen got out of it in about 
fourteen or fifteen months. He should 
take this occasion of reading the state- 
ment of Lord Moira upon this subject, 
which was published in the last Calcutta 
Gazette ; and he felt himself justified in 
doing this, for the purpose of removing 
the impression which had been attempted 
to be made to the prejudice of the system 
of education afforded at Haileybury col- 
lege. It bad been said that the college bad 
produced very rare instances of extraordi- 
nary genius; now, for his part, he had not 
that wonderful reverence for extraordi- 
nary genius. He liked good plain sense 
and application to business ; and with 
these qualities the Company would be ex- 
tremely well served iu almost every de- 
partment. Tile Company only wanted 
good sense, good eonduct, a sufficient 
knowledge of the oriental languages, aud 
a steady application to business. Now 
what did Lord Moira sayttpon the subject 
of the last examination } In allusion to 
the large number reported qualified, he 
said this: “ in the estimate of the pro- 
“ ductile powers of the year, compared 
“ with former periods, this is indeed 
“ a faioundile circumstance ; but what is 
“ more, it is one in which there is no 
” room for the operation ot chance, ’fhere 
“ can be but one cause to which it can te 
‘‘attributed: it is impossible to enter- 
“ lain any other supposition, than that 
‘‘ there must have existed amongst the 
‘‘ students a more general disposition to 
“ study, with a view to avail themselves 
‘‘ of the benefits of the institution, than 
“ has ever before been experienced.” 

‘‘ Instead of feeling disappointment at 
‘‘ not finding on this pat titular occa- 

“ sionanyextraordinarygeiiius.whosesuc- 

“ cessful pursuit of extensive knowledge 
“ might exalt the lUtainniciits of the year 
“ into arivaliy with the merit of tliose 
“ boasted times, we should lather seize 
“ the opportunity to exult in the rarity of 
“ failure, and to remark how extraordi- 
“ narya circumstance itis, and how much 
“ to the credit of the institution, that the 
'* nnsuceessful instances have been so few,’' 

‘ J bough, however, the attainments of 
‘ this year are not of apeculiarly brilliant 
‘ sianip, 1 have nevertheless been assured 
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“ tliat the number of those whose ac- 
“ quiremehts are above mediocrity, would 
challenge a comparison with the most 
“ fortunate periods, and that the aggie- 
gate of the knowledge po-'sessed by the 
“ whole of the gentlemen now repojted 
“ qualified exceeds, in a very cons»dei.ibIe 
“ degree, what would be found tbeaggie- 
** gate of any former year. This in nuth 
is the real criterion of the usetulness 
“ and extent of the productive powers of 
“ the institution. The gloiy of a single 
“individual is principally for himself, 
“ and furnishes but the limited contribii- 
tiou of his single, though superior ap- 
•‘plication to the public service; but 
“ when, as in the present instance, 
“ a large amount of acquiiement is disris 
“ ed amongst tlie whole, a very wide bc- 
“ nefit is to flow from the exertions of so 
“ many well-instructed individuals.” 

Now, with these papers in his posses- 
sion, he really could not for a moment 
admit the correctness of the statements of 
the hon. gentlemen, that the college was 
not going on as well as it should do ; be- 
cause he thought, upon the question of 
evidence, the proof lay all the other way. 
All tiiutthe hon. gentlemen had been able 
to produce was brought from the reports 
of the professors, who had been perhaps 
too candid in their statemeuts upon the 
subject, <in<i it was hard to make them 
suffer for tlieir candour, liuf they had to 
complain that the hou. gentlemen had not 
put the fair and real construction upon 
the meaning of the leports. 

The hon. and Iciirued proprietor (Mr. 
Jackson), whom ho had listened to vvUli 
the profoiindest attention, and who had 
delivcied certainly a very eloquent address 
to the court, had divided his speech nearly 
into two parts : one was to eulogize Lord 
Wellesley and liis adm»ni'itratioD, and 
more particularly the iiistitutioo of that 
nobleman’s college. He had expatiated 
upon the dignified submission of Loid 
Wellesley to the supprc.>sion of that col- 
lege ; and ceitainly he (Mr. P.) did ex- 
pect that the lion, gentleman would have 
proved that that coll-gc was in cvciy re- 
spect a de''iiable in^iitution. Ihu llie 
hon. gentleman’s spcecli seemed to prove 
that it was quite the leveise; for alter a 
very long .speech, the whole ot vvh.'itlie said 
amounted to very little more or less than 
tliis, that what he had so highly praised 
was nothing but a splendid theory, and 
that it was impossible, fioni the defects 
which he had pointed out, the plan 
could liave ever answered the purpose de- 
signed. Certainly the hou. gentleman did 
not uj'e these very words ; but that was 
pretty much the purport of what he said. 
The .second j»art of the hon. gentleman’s 
speech was still more extraordinary, be- 
cause the whole aim and object of it was 
to put down an institution to the erection 
of which he acknowledged himself \q have 
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luainly contributed. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman seemed to claim a merit in 
having Icut a hand in laisirig an institu- 
tion which he now tratiuced with the se- 
verest imective. He fir-t told (he court 
t!uU he had liad the lioiiour of establish- 
ing the college, and then he seemed to 
bend bis whole aim to its destruction. He 
had told the com t that lie not only sup- 
ported the institution by Ins resolutions of 
but that he absolutely considered 
himself to be the founder of it. 

Mr. Jackson said “ no, no.’’ 

Mr. Puttison. — He told the court that 
be felt disappointed at not having the sa- 
tisfaction of being considered the father 
of the institution, and at not having been 
Invited to be presentat tbe laying the nist 
stone; for it appeared, according to his 
own account, that it was his favourite 
child, and tliat through the wdiole progress 
of live child’s e(bication he had shewn the 
character of an indulgent and fender pa- 
rent. He had patted it on the head, and 
gave it sugar, and, in short, there never 
was a more indulgent parent than the hon. 
gentlemen was to this his favourite pro- 
tege. And liis indulgence did not last for 
a very *7/0/7 time, for his kindness con- 
tinued until the child almost reached 
inaniiood before he evinced the slightest 
seventy towards it. From its first infan- 
cy until it had reached ten (»r eleven years 
of age lie never found the lea-st fault with 
it: and until this moment, nobody irna- 
ginod that the bun. and learned ccntletHan 
had the slightest objection to urge against 
Ins lavouriie. Ami lie (Mr. P.) appeal- 
ed to the court, whether, according to the 
hon. gentlvimm’s own account of himself, 
this college uni't not be considered from 
1805 to a* an object of his paiental 
piotcction. 

But tbe hon. gentleman had endeavour- 
ed to prove that this institution was meant 
to be a school and not a college. Surely 
the hou. gentleman would recollect that 
in the vfiy ailvertisement published ;u 
1800 for buihling the colleup^ to notnnte.. 
a full statement \\.k> given fur tiie intoi- 
niatiuu ut aichittcts vvliu might be dis- 
posed locontiact, of the nature ut the 
plan wliicii the Company iuteniled to car:/ 
into effect. Tlnit a{{verti>enj('ut \v.i> be- 
fore the com t ot pnqirietors, and the lion, 
gentleman could nut jilead ignorance of 
tile plan intended. The hon. geptlemar, 
a^ a pioprietoi, was a jitirty to the propo- 
sition toj giving saiaiies — to whom ?-^ 
not to mast^rs — but to ^ pTtnc>pal and 
pvt/Jessors.^To persons whose duties 
were clearly marked out, and whose lite- 
rary functions were distinctly defined. 
If the hon. anti leagued geniietnan had in- 
tended a sfbool, surely he would liave ex- 
erted those admirable powers of eloquence 
he possesses in explaining the object he had 
in view. When a college ’.vd'' propo-'OiJ, 
if that was not obiter, .luki La\<. 

VoL, IV. i p 
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turned round and said “ wliy do you talk 
about a college ? We meant an establish^ 
ment ” — for tliis was the word which the 
lion, ffcntlemau had fixed upon in 1805 
—not school but establishment. Now, it 
appeared to him (Mr. P.) that the word 
estahlishrneni was capable of convening 
jeither one way or the other — to a school 
or to a college. But the hon. gentleman 
said that he originally meant it to be a 
school ; whether he meant that or not was 
now very little to the purpose — (Hear! 
hear !) — the original idea was that it 
should be a seminary ; but the hon. gen- 
tleman stated very clearly that the idea 
was chantjed. Let it be so ; but if it was 
changed, it wa'j changed ronfessedly vvitli 
the knowledge of tlic bon. gentleman. 
The hon, gentleman had liad an oj>poiiu- 
nity of consideiing the piopiicty of the 
change at tlietiuic it uas proposed and it 
he did not aj'prove it he should have come 
forwaid in tlie maiih st)lc which he did 
on all occasionSj and have said “ what are 
you about ? I want a good sturdy school ; 
i want a master with a rod in iiis hand 
who shall whip these hoifs of eighteen.*’ 
Now if the hon. gentleman had interposed 
in that way, tlie coint uould have under- 
stood his object wlten so stated, and 
probably the court would have given way 
to his opinions ; but the fact was, that the 
hon. gentleman did not interpose, and 
the thing went on. Therefore he CMr. 
P.) must contend that the hon. gentle- 
man wa** a shat er with the directors in 
the original sin of the institution, and 
he could not now sliifc it from his own 
sliouldei‘v‘<, but mu't have hjs >liatc of (be 
blame : ami bere be must call to the re- 
collection of the comt a story in the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments, of a comical 
fellow called the Barber of Bagdad, wlio 
seeing twehe men embarking in a boat on 
the Tigiis, and fancying they weie going 
upon a paity of pleasure, entcied the 
boat with them, but found to his sur- 
prize, on their lauding, that in fact they 
were going to be hanged, and the conse- 
quence was that lie very narrowly escaped 
being banged with them. Now* if the 
court of directors were to be hanged or 
otherwise punished for the sin of erect- 
ing the college, it was to be hoped the 
hon. gentleman would be one of their 
party ; — (A laugh !) — ^for if there was any 
• blame due, he sliould have his share. 
The hoii. gentleman had said it was never 
too late to retiact an error. Tliat was a 
sentiment in which he ;Mi\P.) perfectly 
coiKuned, bur the ictraction of error 
should be accompanied with \x conftssion 
of error; audit the hon. gentleman hail 
erred, he ouelit not to be allowed to say 
“ you alone have eiied” — but he ought 
to say that, v\c ha\c got into the .scrape 
together, let us get out together — allons^ 
mej enfans .'—not, allez, tnes enfans I — 
But he Mr, P.) understood that the ground 


and charge of all this error was founded 
upon three notorious rebellions and two 
or three minor distuibances. Now it 
was most extraordinary that the'^e advo- 
cates for reforming the college, who weie 
perfectly acquainted with all these trans- 
actions, did not feel a U'tle curiosity to 
know the extent of them sooner. If 
they w'ere of such important consequence 
as had been icpresented, it was very sin- 
gular that they did not arrest the atten- 
tion of the piopiietors before. If the 
hon. gentleman leally thouslit these mat- 
ters worthy of consideration, it was their 
duty tohaie come dow n on tlie Instant aud 
call for an inquiry, and insist upon a re- 
Hres.sot those supposed giicvances. But 
the lion, and learned gentleman acted on 
this occasion like a physician, who should 
meet his patient in a perfect state of con- 
valescence and a good state of health, and 
say, “ VVliat bnsine.‘«s ha\e you here.^ 
you were sick .six months aiio : go home 
again; I must take care of >ou. You 
must be doctoied.” This was the way 
the hon. gentleman would use the college. 
“ Fifteen months ago you were in a state 
of turbulence and disorder: but now that 
your pulse is regular, and that you are 
quite convalescent, 1 h<ust doctor you, 
and send you back to the regimen of in- 
quiry.'* If a patient were lobe so healed 
by his doctor, he would smely deserve to 
be sent to the incurable ward of his own 
hospital. But this was tlie way that 
the hon. gentleman came upon the court 
of directors. — He wanted to remedy evils 
which had been long since cuicd : for that 
was obviously the intention and sense 
of the prc.‘<ent opposition. “It signifies 
nothing,” said the honourable gentle- 
man, “ that the college lias been fifteen 
months in a state of perfect health, 
and sound wind and limb; I must have 
it bled and blistered, and put under the 
regimen of water gruel.” Now this was 
the ciTor into which these sage doctors 
had fallen. They would prescribe for the 
patient when he was cured, and reduce 
him again to the sick bed, in order to 
shew the depth of their science. Really 
the hon. and learned gentleman, when he 
admitted that it was not too late to re- 
tract error, ought, at the same time, to 
have the candour to confess and apologize 
for his own mistakes. In all events he 
ought to establish, by clear and indisputa- 
ble O’idence, that the institution was 
really in the state lie leprc^entcd it to be, 
before he called upon the court to submit 
it to the dangerous experiment of in- 
quiry. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
charged the court of directors with having 
suneudtred a part of their power and 
prerogative. He chained them with hav- 
ing surrendered tlie power of dismissing 
the professors. This was a more palpable 
mistake of the learned gentleman. The 
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fact was, that the directors had not parted 
with that power. TIic real state ol the 
case wiis, that the directors had the 
power of dismiss ng every jirofessor upon 
good and substantial grounds, except the 
principal, oi head of tlie college. VVitli 
respect to this last jiei&ou the legislature 
had thouerht proper to prevent the direc- 
tors having any controul over him with- 
out the coiic'.irrence otlhe hoard of com • 
missioneis, but the directors had uot 
parted witli the power It had been ta- 
ken from them. The hon, and learned 
gentleman had said that the directors had 
said that the directors had parted with 
the power of dismissing the professors 
generally ; in that lie was mistaken, tor 
that power was still left to them. 

Mr. freedon said, that no professor 
could be dismi^ised without the sanction 
of the board of controul. 

Mr. Pattkon. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said, that by surrendeilng 
this power the directors had exposed 
themselves to insult from the profes.sors, 
in the publication of pamphlets. He 
(.Mr. P.) could only SUV, tltai tliough the 
only gentleman who had written a parnnli- 
let had thought orojicr to publi>h In', sen- 
timents to the world, the court iiiiuUt l>e 
assured that the directors w'ouhl not imi- 
tate the example by pulilishing their sen- 
timents. But of this he was conrtdeiit, 
that the directors would receive that 
meed of approbation w'iiich the) claimed 
from the public for that voluntary sacii 
iice whicii they had made of tlieir patro- 
nage for the purpose of benctiting this in- 
stitution. It wa.s true that the learned 
gentleman who wrote llie pamphlet in 
question had brought forward one very 
strong fact. This, however, w a-s a very de- 
licate subject, and he (Mr, P.) should get 
out of it as fast as he could. But he must 
say that the bringing forward at this 
time of that circumstance which happen- 
ed five years ago— the restoration of tlic 
five young men expelled — was a very im- 
gracious proceeiling on tlie part of llie 
learned professor. Tlie real liistory of 
that transaction was peihaps veiy well 
known by every body. Tliat five young 
men were restored after liaving been ex- 
pelled from tlie college, was very true ; 
and it was equally true that one of theni 
was the son of a director. But those 
who approved of that inea.suie were 
governed by their own motives and 
feelings. He (Mr. P.) should uot claim 
more merit in the part he took in 
it, than any other gentlemen ; but he 
would speak for those who did approve 
and sanction it, and say that they were 
influenced by feelings for a fatlier in great 
distress on account of the situation of 
his son : and added to that, they further 
rested upon this broad ground, that there 
was no absolute pioofof guilt in -his son. 


any more than there was in thirty-eight 
other yoimy; men ; for in truth thes6 fi\e 
individuals were selected for punishment 
as being the most di-ioidciiy and the most 
troublesome young men in the college. 
On that iiccdsion the hon. director i^who 
was now no morej had pievailed upon 
othei directois to plead for him; and 
the directors euterjur into his feelings 
as a father, am! feeling for the situation 
of the soil, atrainst whom theie was no 
positive proof of guilt, they yielded to the 
peculiar haidship of the case, upon the 
son making an affidavit of his innocence. 
The real history of the other thiity-eiglit 
students, out of whom these five were 
chosen to atone for their faults, was, that 
on that occasion there was such a deter- 
mined spirit of resistance in the college, 
that it w'as impossible to get at the truth ; 
anti under tho^c circumstances the sta- 
tute that had been so much objected to 
was fr lined. That became a statute of 
ab'^olute necessity, for the college could 
not he maintained if the body of the stu- 
dents could atnee to assemble tumultuous- 
ly, and impi'opeily enter into a le.mue of 
secrecy. In consequence of the difficulty 
of defecting the olTemlers and bringing 
them to punisliiuent, it was found ubso- 
lutel) neccSv'ais to resort to the piuiciple 
of dernnfitioHy however iiuel it was, 
both in principle and practice; but it was 
a measure that the directors weic driven 
to. under tlie peculiar circumstances of 
the case. The hon. gentleman had stated 
that amongst other things which the 
court of directors had surrendered, was 
the power ot paidoning oftenders in the 
colh'ge ; a jiower of mercy which the hon, 
and learned gentleman had rather i>oeti- 
cally stated v\c;u hand in hand with the 
power ot admuiisiering justice as sove- 
reign^. But how did the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman's observations apply to tlie 
present case ? The young men of the col- 
lege were not subjects of the directors— 
they were not in their service — they were 
sent there in a st.tie ot probation; and 
until they had peiinimed their two years 
of iniliation and juobatiou, they were 
not umlci tlie controul of liie court of 
directoi>; fon‘'e(]uently, if they weie not 
in the service ot the ta>mpLin\, mercy 
eon''idercii a', the attiilmte or 'overeigpty, 
did not atall.ippl) to tlie lelative Mtua- 
tion of tlie jMities. The relation of sub- 
ject ami .sweieigu «lul not exi>t in this 
case, and theicfore the observation of the 
hon. geutlemaii did not apply; and he 
(Mr. B.) must say, that llie directors had 
very propeily given up the power of par- 
doning, tor to him it w’us rather matter 
of rejoicing than regret. The professors 
were the best judges of tlie demands of 
justice; and the power of adiiiinisteiing 
justice could not be more prudently jil.icid 
than where it was, for it put it ot 
O Y> q 
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the power of tire directors to shew parti- 
ality; who by the way, if tliey did com- 
mit a fault, either in this or in any o^her 
instance, were sure to hear of it from 
some quarter or another. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, among-t other 
singular a'*'^ertions, that the piofe^-^ors 
were endoa'erl with such a power that 
they might expel a l-w for not atUmding 
chapel ; and he conteiifled that such ex- 
treme pnweia ought not to have been 
granted to those gentlemen. Now, in this 
the hon. and learned geuilemaii wa.s great- 
ly ini'staken, because, m pohit ot tact, the 
professors had no power of expulsion, 
except for defined olfenec'^, or ni exfa- 
ordinary ca<es of gross iiisuhordiim! »on. 
This was one of tlie many nrMCpre'-ent.a- 
tions which had been thionii out on tins 
occa.sion. The hon. gcritlcman, and the 
other genthunan who ^npj»oiitd hiia in 
his motion, had stated th it f'vu»' was no- 
tiiing so easy as the duty ot fhe^e profes- 
so!s, No'v he, (.Mr. P.J mu-.t siy, thr.t 
he >hoid 1 he \ory son'\ to iradcrf xke such 
a duty, easy as it was slated to be. Ilia 
wl’.at was the real fact? Why, the tact 
was, that tlicse learned piofe..'Sors deli- 
veied lectures to the young men as often 
a.s their minds were capable of receiving 
them and benefiting by them, and it must 
he admitted that if young men’s minds 
were over-burthened wirli more lectures 
tlian they were cajiablc of dige^liug, the 
effect would be injurious instead of being 
beneficial. Rut, in fact, tlie lincof instruc- 
tion pmsued at the college did not go to 
cither of the hon. genllcmaids extreme.^. 
One of his extreine.s was vci^hinr bides 
of cotton an<l Pi^nstn'inq of mndiii ; and 
the other was that the young men w>'re to 
he nil Grotiiises and l^nff-'nkorfs. Tlit.'e 
extreine.s liad no sort of relation whatever 
to the resolutions brought torward (jy the 
hon. and learned gentleman himself in the 
year 18l)r>. Tlie Omipaiiy, in establish- 
ing the college, looked no fartiicr than to 
quality tlic’.r .servants toi tne appointments 
to which tliey weie likely to be promoted, 
and give them such an education a.s was 
suited to their respective capacitie.s. In 
sending out writers (o India, the princi- 
pal object of the Company, in the institu- 
tion of this college, was, to perfect them 
as much as pos'»ible in cla.ssical and liberal 
learning, and to endue their minds with 
a knowledge^ of the laws and constitiitiou 
(d their own country. Now, what were 
these )oiing men taught ? Why, they were 
taught the cla-"‘ics, the elements of ma- 
tlieinatics : they were taught political 
economy, civil law and British law, his- 
tory, a little of mechanics and of natu- 
rn philosophy, and were grounded in the 
principles of oriental learning. In his 
(Mr. P.’s) opinion the whole object of 
tlie hon. gentleman’s original motinti was 
tuliy answered by the attainuicuts of these 


young men; for in looking at the testimcN 
nials produced at the last examination, 
namely in May IBln, he found that tlie.^ 
young men, almost without exception, 
were examined hi these various* bianche^ 
of learning. In the classics they were 
examined in Horace, Livy, Plutaich aieJ 
Sallust. They weie examined in Euclid, 
British law, civil law, political economy. 
British history, and in the Persian aml 
Hindoostanee languages. These exami- 
nations, it was tiue, were carried on by 
the professors themselves ; and here he 
must admit, that althiuigh he considered 
the propo'-itions now betoie the court ob- 
jectionable in general, vet there were 
many points suggested, from whicli soiin 
good might arise : for instance, as far a*" 
liis iiillnence and vote would go, ho shoU'd 
be very glad lo see learned men, strangei^ 
to the college, uudcrtalce to be pieseiit at 
tSiL’se ex.iminatimis ; for wiiatt'ver migh" 
bo the practice vT oilier in'*tirution>, he 
thought that the attendance of .such gen- 
tlemen would give a solemnity to the exa- 
ni.narions highly beneficial ; and he finn- 
ly believed that they would do credit to 
the students, and be liigbly honorable to 
tlio professors. This he knew to be the 
practice at some public schools. He knew 
It to be so at the Charter House ; and al- 
fhoiitth he did not flauer himself with 
being qualified for a public examiner, yet 
heknevv that there were many gentlemen 
of Jearniiig and of considerable attain- 
ment.s wlio would be hajipy to attend on 
such occasions ; and if an arrangement 
of that sort could be made, it would lj« 
higlity desirable . — (Hear ! hear !) 

There was aiiotlier point brought fbr^ 
waid on the other side of the court, in 
which he was ready to coincide with tltfr 
hon. and learned gentlemen, namely, the 
injustice of that principle of decreeing 
that the youth who was expelled from tlie 
college should never be employed in any 
department of the Company’s service, how- 
ever promising his genius, or however 
praiseworthy his merits might be in other 
respects. This was a matter which certain- 
ly was a proper subject for the considera- 
tion of the directors ; and if the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s motion had been 
grounded solely upon a proposition of 
that kind, so far from opposing he should 
have supported it ; for lie (Mr. P.) must 
consider this as bordering upon tyranny ; 
ami even Mr. Professor Malllms himseli 
stated that it was productive of evil, be- 
cause it prevented expulsion by the cruel 
and inhuman consequences which follow- 
ed a sentence of that sort . — {Hear i hear ! 
hear !) 

The proposition of the hon* anddeamed 
gentleman consisted of five parts. He liad 
divided his discourse into five proposi- 
tions. Tlie fii*st was whether tlie college 
had answered the purpose : tlie seeo^ 
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ivas, wlicther it was now npcessaiy; and to use for liis iiiotto tiiis old Latin quo- 
the third whether a school was not pie- tation ; — 

terahle to an univenMtv • n^w he vras \cry i>irn't,p-hficnt, rr.^tatqmdynia rntunVi^i 
much inclined to thlMc that the (’uesuoii which for the benefit of coinrT’f <'piitU- 
ot a school was not intended to he j»rcs- luen he should translate tluis. bh-iu: 
sed by the hr.n. and learned trentlcinan he pulls dawn one colic. e 5 ^d^ficut, be 
(.Mr. Jackson nod(*(\l U'^.-ent', tor in his builds up another; m.'tati he Ihan''e>- 
secoinl speech, he toid tl:o couit that he fjnadrutaf square civil cans; .otund'S* 
(lid not mean to aiqae that point, but tor touinl injhtarv one^. ‘ * 

laihei aoned at the qiic^iion of general What he (Mr. P.) compialnvd of wa« 
educat'on, which was the object of big that th.e lion, aud 'earned acmlenian in 
fourth piopusition, or, in other words, promi>;ae to biing fouvard tact'^ to srouml 
that eveiy man should educate bis sou in bis mota.-n, had been totallv ilefective in 
l. s own way. But he (Mr, P.) would put the pciformance of his pioruVe. If, how- 
it to the hon. and learned geiitleinaii’.s ever, it was the intention of the hon. gen- 
candour, wlietherit was in any degiee pro- '■lentan to bring forward tlie.-e hicts at the 
per to bring forward such a rc.^o'ntion so tad of the debate, he would he acting con- 
long as this college existed, for it W.U 5 ci- trary to all usage; if he should attempe 
tiler good, or it was good for uotliing. If to bring forward any neiv facts, those w h« 
it was good, it was proper that the ser- were charged ivith them would have a 
rants of the Company should he educated a right to answer liirn ; but he presumed 
there— -if it was good for nothing, it should that all the hon. geiitjenian’s articles of 

be abolished. He gave the hou. and impeachuieiit were already before tlie 
learned gentleman the option ; but it ap- court, ami that there were none behind 
peared to him that Hie parents ouirht to to bring loi ward. He (Mr. P.) remem- 
take their sons to this college, so long as bered in the famous prosecution, or more 
it was a proper institution: and lliat it properly pors^cution^ of Mr. Hastings, 
was a proper one, he was bound to be- an uiteinpt was made in the C’oiirse of the 
lieve from all the accouut'i he had licard trial to bring forward fresh articles of im* 
of it from c‘v-ciy man who liutl an oppor- pcachmeni ; but tliat propo'^irloa was 
funit) of jiidgiiig of Its nieiiis. The hon. most properly scouted. Now, he must 
gcntlcmau’s proposition, that it would be persuade himself that the lion, and Icain- 
cnnducive to ccotiomy, in Cie expenditure ed gentleman’s bill ot indictment was 
of the Company, if the military seminary founded upon what he had alrc.ulj brought 
was removed trom Addiscoinhe to Haik Vr forward. But if the hon. geiuleimui’s 
bury, was a proposition to which, on the motion should be carried, which he sin- 
qoe.stion of economy, he must agree with cerely hoped it would not, he hoped the 
the hon. aud learned gentleman, as a hon. gentleman would at least use his 
truism, in as much a> that oueiii'iiiution succc'-^j with some degicc of indulgence, 
was le^s expensive tlian two : foi by that He remembered a story of the gretrt 
urrangenieut, certainly, the Company prince de Cond^, who in making a tour 
would have only one instead of two to through France arrived at some city, Ihe 
support. But he would ask the hon. and n«u£ie of whicli he had forgotten, when 
learned gentleman, with wliat degree of the mayor and burgc.sses came out and 
consistency could he be the advocate for apologized that they did not offer him a sa- 
«pholdiug the necessity of an appropriate lute of artillery; “but,” said the mayor, 
laililary education for tlie SCI vunts of the “please your royal highness, we have 
Company, and, at the same lime, for de- twenty-four reasons for it, and tlie first i<, 
aiving an appropiiate civil education? If w'c have none,” “ Oh !” said the prince, 
it W'iis proper that the military «en'.intsof “ if tliat be tiiecasc, I excuse yo ir enu- 
the Company should leceive :ui a.le(put(» lueratiiig the other twenty-thiec.” lie 
education, surely it ^ras equally piopei hoped tlie hon. gentleman would treat 
that those who had the highest tmiclioiis the court of direeiois with the same in- 
to perform in civil litc ought to rccei\e an diligence, in the event of theii Kqiortiiig 
appropriate education : toi ihi-. w.is ti-.e that the college should he upheld, and 
dilemma in which the lion, uentlcinaii w'ould excuse them from the consideration 
was placed by his own motion. If the of his other four propositions, which 
lion, gentleman succeeiled idrimalcly iu would be in a trutli disposed of by their 
his object of carrying tlie students at Ad- decision ou the first, 
discombe to Haileyburr, he would in fact if the hou. gentleman had been con- 
be acting directly contrary to his own de- tent to bring forward that narrow and 
ciaratioij ot lr;05, by which he urgeil the simple proposition, although he (Mr. I’. - 
necessity of an institution in this country mignt have opposed it on the ground ot 
for tlie education of the Company's civil its being nnneces.sary, it would fiave beeu 
servants. If the hon. geiitlcnun was iu other respects much less objeciionabU: , 
successful to the extent or his filth and hiit the lefcreuce, la the mode required bv 
last proposition, he tra’.ii be enrit'ed the hnn. gentlemau’s motion a-* it 
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he tiu&ted the court would decide by a 
large majority, was not or a nature to be 
entcitaiuetl ; and would consequently vote, 
jis he >houUl, for the previous (luestion. 

Mr. Ho'iituqHet said, it was witli consi- 
derable leluctaiice he offeied hiiuaclt to 
the notice of the court, unwilling as he 
W’as to prolong a debate whicli, in his ap- 
prehension, had already gone to an un- 
necessary extent : but lie thought, that 
considering the circumatance-. which had 
grjwn out of this case, various and im- 
portant as they weie, it would be impro- 
per for him, with the sentiments which 
he enteitained, to give an entiicly silent 
vote upon the subject. No man, liow- 
cver, could feel more sen’'ibly than he did, 
his w’ant of poweis to tieat the matter 
in such a manner as he felt the iinport- 
aiice of it ie<[uiied. If he were to at- 
tempt to express his sentiments in the 
way he could wish, he should only feel 
hi" own inco'upetency to such a task, mine 
particul.irly aUtr so much el»)quence had 
Ktii iinplcjtd, and alter so much ability 
had been evinced by the lion, geoileiiien 
who preceded him in the discussion. 
Notwithstanding those discouragements, 
he should venture witli some diili- 
dence, to offer such an opinion as 
occurred to his mind. He liad very 
little hesitation in saying, that after 
having paid all the a'teutioii m his power 
to everything that had passed u|Nni tliis 
subject, he did not conscientiously think 
that a case had been made out, w Inch would 
justity liini in giving his concurrence to 
the motion berore (he com t. It lie con- 
sidered this meiely as a question of in- 
qniiy, he was sure tlieie was no man 
wlio would be more ready to give ins ac- 
quiescence to the proposition which had 
been made: but leally, he con^iikn'd it 
as a question of coiulcijinaiiiMi, (hough 
he was i>erfect]) ready to admit tliat tlie 
hou. geiulenian, who brought forwaid the 
motion, did not uiulcrstaiid it in the same 
way in which he did. He uid not wish 
to cauvH'S much at length these opinions, 
but when a que.stiou of this sort was 
brought before the court, the court were 
bound to look at it, in the way in which it 
struck them : and as he considered it as 
nothing luoie nor less than a complete 
condemnation of the college, and as a 
beginning to destroy it, it was impossible, 
in till'* view of the business, that he could 
enteitain it for a moment. There were 
a few facts \vl ich, in his humble appre- 
hension, were pcriectly clear; the first was, 
that the Kast-I ndia Company had laid out a 
veiy considerable sum of money, no less, 
peihaps, tiian i.l()0,000, upon the esia- 
bllsbmcnt at Hailcybuiy. It w’as also 
pertecfly clear, that they had got together 
a great number of able and scientific per- 
sons, to sustain the duties of piofessoi's. 


This fact had not been disputed on any 
side of the court ; on the contrary, it 
seemed to be admitted that it was impos- 
sible to have men, in point ot education 
and ability, better qualified fortlie duties 
which they had to perform. And under 
their auspices, he would venture to say, 
that great progiess had been made in the 
liberal sciences, width tliey professed ; 
beside which, consldei able advances had 
taken place in fheattainmentoftheoiiental 
languages, which he, forone, could not ex- 
clude as an unimportant object of the in- 
stitution. Ir must be admitted, lliat the 
eaUblishmenthad already received the sup- 
port of the Company and ot Pai liamenr, and 
therefore, it was iaipossihle toi the couit 
of Directors to destroy it, without fiist 
having their acquiescence. Theie was 
another point, however, on which, in Ids 
hiniible apprehension, much might be 
said. He doubted whether a judicious 
line of conduct bad been adopted, by the 
defenders of ilie college, in bunging for- 
ward tlio letters of the young men who 
liad beeu educated at this establishment 
to support its efficiency. Kveiymanof 
sense must see to what such modes ofar 
guinent might lead, w’ere counter decla- 
latiuns to be brought forward to meet 
them. This could not be done, nor 
would it be proper if it could be done, 
'rimt part of the business, theretore, he 
tliouglit might us well have been let 
alone; nor was the iicces‘'iiy of it at all 
oh\ii>u>, vviieii it v\as lecoliected hovv 
much licilcr c\jdence wa.^ already before 
the court. '1‘jiey had the opinions ot Lord 
Miiito, and of .sexeral of the Company’s 
servants in India. Tiiey bad, aUo, the 
opinions and ilie examination of the 
couit ot directors, contained in the re- 
poils which had been lead to the court ; 
and from all these he i.Mr. B.) would 
venture to say, it clearly appeared, 
that the progress whicli had been made in 
every department of literature, came up 
completely to what had been promised 
when the college was first established. 
There was another point upon which he 
would uudertake to say, there could be 
little or no doubt ; namely, that the 
principal and professors of the college 
had had a very difficult and trying task to 
perform ; and whatever might be thought 
u|>oii the subject by other gentlemen, it 
was his opinion that they had discharged 
their duty well. Let it be admitted that 
the court of directors, upon all occasions, 
had not conducted themselves as proper- 
ly as they ought to have done; that they 
themselves had been the occasion of part 
of the delusion, and part of the difficulty 
attending the case — let it also be su|>- 
p(*i>ed and admitted, that upon some oc- 
casions, the principal and professors had 
not conducted themselves with all that 
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worldly wisdom they iiiidit have sliewii, 
would any man say, that under tliese cir- 
cumstances, there were suthcient leasons 
why this estabhshuient should be destroy- 
ed ? He really tiuniglu, that tlje first ob- 
ject wliich every sensible man must have 
in view, even under these admissions, 
w’Oiild be, that it' there weie faults in the 
system, it showld be tneo endeavour to 
correct them ; but there could be no rea- 
son tliat the establishment should be abo- 
lished, foi that was the proposition of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, or, at least, 
that was the end to which his proposition 
tended : and feeling that this was the ob- 
ject, it tended vtry much to intiuence the 
vote w’hich he (Mr. B.) intended to 
give. There had been a soit of out- 
cry against Hertford college — upon 
that outcry it was attemptel to run 
it down. A debate of many days had 
taken place — every point that boie upon 
the college had been inv^estigated, and af- 
ter this ample discussion had taken 
place, an hon. and learned gentleman had 
proposed a previous quesuon. This had 
been called an extinguisher. But in the 
opinion of him i^Mr. B.) could there be 
any thing more reasonable than that 
they who had uitcutUJ, and who h.id 
heard ail lheciicuiusTance>, on boHi sides 
of the case, should decide whether or 
not there was any ground tor inquiiy; 
that they should wheliier this w.is 
or was not a case nt to be lelened to 
the decision of ilie court of propnetors, 
who had not heard one woid on the sub- 
ject. A motion like the pjoeut, which 
was to refer this question to the decision 
of, perhap-s, prejudiced persons, certain- 
ly uuintormed ones, who might perhaps, 
vote according to tlieir passions, was a 
very strong reason with the court of di- 
rectors wliy they should endeavour to 
stop this question by moving the previous 
question, rather than by any otlier mode ; 
nor did he think this mode of tiial could 
be open to any objection. 

Having thus given his opinion accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment, as to 
the line of cuiidnct wliich this court 
ought to adopt, and if ti.ey should enter- 
tain the same opinion upon the Mi'.>|ect, 
he should be exceedingly ha;)[>y, 1 e must 
be pCTmitted to enter a little luoie at 
length into the merits ot the question, 
and he trusted he should u»)t be consider- 
ed as occupying too much of the time of 
the court ; but although it was nut pos- 
sible for iiim to confine his sentiiiieuts 
within a very short compass, yet he 
would endeavour to be as concise as the 
nature of tlie subject would admit. His 
opinion generally was, that when a ques- 
tion of any nature was introduced, the 
utmost latitude should be allowed to the 
reception of evidence to support it : and 
he theiefore thought, that every thing 


wdiich Could be brought tobearonthepoiiit 
at issue shouhl he admitted ; and there- 
fore, when this question was originally 
introiluced, if the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, who brought it forward, had been 
able to make the speech, which he deli- 
vered with respect to the college, bear 
upon tlie question betoie the court, there 
could have been no objection to whatever 
he might say. But then, it hciecollect- 
ed the way in which tlie question was 
brought betore the court, the leained cen- 
tlcmau’s Sjieech was not very well I'alcu- 
iated to attain the object, which every 
cool dispassionate man would have souglit 
to attain; for altliough the hon. gentle- 
man, and his friends around him, disclaim- 
ed accusation, and professed that their 
sole object was to inquire into the state 
of the establishment, yet, unfortunately, 
they took so wide a scope of argument, 
and so remote a course Irom that which 
they ought to have pursued, that, by every 
candid mind, their conduct was very much 
to be lamented. He (Mr. B.) would have 
thouglit It more discreet in them, to have 
confined tlicmselvo ahtilc within bounds, 
because the hoii. and learned gentle- 
man without tlie bar iMr. Jackson) 
mu't be aware of ti,e effect tiiat the 
>tatement”‘ m his speech would jiro- 
duce upon the jmblic mind, and tliat such 
elfect mu't lia\c been to take the 
ears of the public by surpii.sc: and 
that it was v^ometlmig like an at- 
tempt prematurely to run down the col- 
lege, which 111 his judgment was extiemc- 
ly improper. But having taken the libei- 
ly of stating this, he must at the same 
time say, that <i book or pamphlet pub ■ 
lislied by one of the professors ol the 
college, ill defence of the establishment, 
Jiad given him as mucii pain on the other 
side; tor, in his humble appreheusioD, 
that learned gentleman had adopted pre- 
cisely tlie same line of conduct, in defend- 
ing tlie college, that he complained had 
been pursued m assailing it. He should 
be extremely sony that any thing like in- 
justice should be iloue to that lion, and 
learned geutleuian, but wlien he had read 
some passages ot his pamphlet to the 
court, the court must, he should think, 
entertain the same opinion tliat he 
(Mr. B.j did. Tlie fiist thing he read 
from the pamphlet was in pages 73, 
7 1, and 7o, and was as follows : 

— “ It is hut A short time since the 
principal and professors of the iihiSt- 
IiuIm college have been legally invested 
with those powers in the managemeMt 
of the discipline which are found ueces- 
.s;u 7 at great schools and the univei'si- 
lies, and which ought, therefore, un- 
questionably to have been given to 
them at the commencement of the in- 
.stitutioD. Tlieyare called upon tocoi- 
rect mid .rectify a system of gen cm- 
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mcnt which it is at length acknow- 
ledged has been essentially defective 
for many years; and, strange to say ! an 
inference seems to be drawn ngaiu'^t 
the whole establiNhment because it is 
not already completed! Yet what is 
the task they have to accomphsh, and 
tinder what circumstances have they 
undertaken it ? They have not only to 
overcome by a steady and uniform sjs- 
tein of discipline the natural ditlicuhies 
inherent in the institution, but, by on 
union of conciluitiony JirmneitSy und 
the strictest impartialitify to mitigate 
and giadually extiipate the spirit of in- 
subordination, w’hich, by lomr unskil- 
ful treatment has infected the instiiu- 
tion; and this is to be done, not only 
without the coidial co-opeiation ot all 
the natural patrons and protectors of 
the college, but with a spirit ot diicct 
hostility in a con>i(lcral)le body of the 
directors and proprietors, and a dispo- 
sition ill the public to take part with 
those from whom they hear most of 
the college, with little or no inquiiy 
into the real mei its of the case. The 
practical effect of this hostility is nearly 
the same as if the authorities in the 
college did not yet possess full powers 
in the management of the discipline; 
and as no sentence of importance has 
yet been passed without occasioning a 
ininute inquii 7 and investigation, which 
puts the college, as it were, icciilarly 
upmi its defence, and vei y few without 
jiivinif rise to a most determined and 
persevering opposition, it is <|uite im- 
•po«hible that the students sliould he 
fully impressed with the idea that the 
power of punishing really rests in that 
quarter, wlieie all parties would agree 
that it must be most effectual iu re- 
pressing acts of insubordination, 

“ A further evil coinequence of this 
hostility is, that language i.s publicly 
used, and reports generally circulated, 
-calculated to fill the minds of the stu- 
dents with the most unfavorable preju- 
dices. In general, when a parent sends 
his son to a school or to the university, 
he endeavours to impress him with a 
respect for the place to which lie is go- 
ing, and the authorities to which lie 
will be subject. It is to be feared, that 
some young men come to the East-In- 
c.ia culfcire with very different impres- 
sions — with the impression of having 
heard the college abused, audits down- 
fall jirognosticated, by those whom they 
must of com>e look up toastheper- 
fons that ought to infiaence their feel- 
ings and diiect their conduct. It is 
scarcely possible lliat the students who 
come to the college thus prejudiced 
should ever feel that attachment to the 
place of tlieir education, the effects of 
which arc on every account so desira- 


ble; and it is difficult to conceive that 
an uniform spirit of order and obedr- 
enre should prevail among those who 
have frequently hcaid that another 
rorr would destroy the college, aud 
eficft that object which they had been 
taught to consider as desirable. It is 
not meant to be asserted that any of the 
patrons or friends of the students have 
directly incited them to rebellion ; but 
that the opinions which they have held, 
and the incauticus language which they 
have used, must upon young minds 
necessarilj ha\e produced the same 
effects." 

“ With regard to the country gentle- 
men of Herttoidshire, the other suspi- 
cious source fiom which Mr. Hume ap- 
pears -to have derived his information, 
they aie of veiy high respectability, aud F 
feel much indebted to them for the uni- 
form personal kindness and attention they 
have sfiewn me." 

Here f.Mr. B. remaiked that) he could 
not help ohsciving en pcissnnty the 
leamed professor certainly noticed his 
having received kindnesses and attentions 
from his neighbours, but he, (Mr, B.) 
confessed he was one wlio thought that 
this was a very singular manner of ac'- 
knowledging these attentions. 

The learned gentleman goes on t 

But 1 cannot conceal from myself, 
nor can thryconrial from me, that with 
one or two .•splendid exceptions they hare 
been, frojri t lie very first, iineterate eijc- 
mies of the college. I'hey pinphesicd 
eailj that the building would become a 
bairack ; and their conduct has not been 
iinfavouiaMe to the accomplishment of 
their prediction. 

“ Hut to retuin to the country gentle- 
men of Hcitfoidvhire ; I can most readily 
enter into their feelings, in not liking iiii 
eslabliahmeut of eighty jouiig men, from 
sixteen to twenty, in their immediate 
neighbouihood. Had I the choice of set- 
tling in a country lesidence, I should cer- 
tainly avoid the vicinity of Oxford or 
Cambridge. Eton or Harrow. They may 
be fairly ellowed, therefore, to wish for 
the removal of the College ; but on that 
I’cry account they may be legitimately 
challenged as witnesses against it, at 
lca.st till they come torward with their 

iiame.s and produce specific charges. 

Bet some till ee or tour of them, anil the 
same number of the respectable inhabi- 
tants of Hertford, declare conscientlously> 
and on their honour, that the inhabitants 
in the very neighhourhood of the college 

live in a state of perpetual dread and 
“ alaini from the wanton excesses com- 
“ niitted by the students," and I will then 
believe what I have not the slightest 
ground for believing at present ; but, till 
some such proof as this is offered, I main - 
tain that an appeal to facts would shev^ 
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that the asseveration of Mr. Hume is abso- 
lutely untrue, and founded on some gross- 
ly false, and probably anonymous infor- 
matiou.” 

Now he (Mr. B.) thought he had read 
su^cient to satisfy the court, that if his 
hon. and learned friend in the corner (Mr. 
Jackson) had justly fallen under the mcu- 
sation, of having been rather too partial in 
the manner of conducting his case, he 
must say that he considered the hon, and 
learned professor had not been very fortu- 
nate, iu shewing his moderation, in the 
share, which he took, an the discussion of 
this question : and if the hon. gentleman 
with whom this motion originated, were 
accused with having hi ought forward as- 
sertions without proof, he really thought 
that the learned professor roust, himself, 
fall under the same objection of having 
brought forward a great number of 
charges, without a single atom of evidence 
to support them. Thp sum and sub- 
stance of what he had just read from the 
learned professor’s pamphlet, was acharge 
that there had been something like a gene- 
ral conspiracy against the college. Now 
he, (Mr. B.) must confess that as a direc- 
tor, and as living iu the neighlwurhood of 
the college, he was not aware of any sucli 
tiling. But all lie should say upon this 
subject was, that If the charges Mhicli 
were contained iu this hook could be esta- 
blished, by anything like evidence, though 
he, for one, was not disposed to write a 
book upon any occasion and though he 
believed that none of his neighbours were 
disposed to begin sucli an undertaking, 
yet he was persuaded that there would be 
found some mode of meetiug those 
charges, if they could he made and be 
brought forward before the public; but he 
believed the thing was impossible. He 
was sorry however to have detained the 
court for asiugle moment upon these pas- 
sages of the pamphlet, for they appeared 
to him to be of minor consideration, com- 
pared with what he was going to bring be- 
fore them. Whatever was of a persona! 
nature could not be considered as matter 
of great public importauce ; but wliere 
propositions were deliberately brought 
before the public w’hich went to the very 
foundation of the principle of educatiou, 
it was the duty of every gentleman, be- 
hind the bar, to consider those points, 
withcandouraud liberality, which appear- 
ed to them to be connect^ with the best 
interests of the Company: aud this led 
him to read the following passage of the 
learned professor’s pampbier. 

The system of the college is I really 
believe not far from what it ought to be. 
That there were faults in the administra- 
tion of it will be readily allowed. Some 
perhaps within (for what administration 
is faultless ?) but many more and much 
greater without. Among these, are the 
multiplicity of its governors; consiatingiiot 
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only of the court of directors, but of the 
court of proprietors : the variety of opi- 
nions among them, some being for a col- 
lege in England, some for a college in Cal- 
cutta, some fora school, and some for no- 
thing at all; the constant discussions 
arising from this variety of opinion, which 
keeps up a constant expectation of change; 
the interest of individuals to send out 
their sons as early and with as litile ex- 
pence of education as possible ; an inte- 
rest too strong for public spirit ; tLe very 
minute and circumstantial details iu all 
the proceedings of the college wliich are 
required to be seen by all the ladies and 
gentlemen who are proprietors of India 
stock; the impossibility of sending a 
student away without creating a clamour 
from one end of London to the other— 
greatly aggravated and lengthened by the 
power thus furnished of debating every 
step of the proceedings; the chances that 
the details above adverted to will enable 
some ingenious lawyer to find a flaw in 
the proceedings with a view to their re- 
versal; the never ending appheations 
made to the college when a student is sent 
away, for readnnssion, assuming every 
conceivable form of flattery and menace ; 
the opinion necessarily formed and kept 
up In thii) way amoim the students, that 
sentence, thoui^h passed, will not be final; 
aud above ail, the kHowled.ge they must 
have, from the avowed wish of many of the 
proprietors of East-India stock to destroy 
the college, that a rebellion would bo 
agreeable to them. How is it possible to 
answer for the conduct of young meu'mi • 
dersucb powerful excitements from with- 
out? — For my own part, I am only asto- 
nished that the college ha<l been able to 
get on at all, under these orciwhelmiiig 
obstacles ; and thatit Artv got on and done 
a great deal too (which I boldly ;issert it 
has) is BO common proof of its internal 
rigour, aud its capacity to answer its ob- 
ject.” 

The learned professor, itseemed,was of 
opinion that the system of the college was 
not far from what it uuglu to be. it must 
be satisfactory t») the pmpi ietois, to know 
that this wa'' iheopniiou of th(3 learned 
professor, and he (Mr. B.) hoped there was 
no doubt of its being a sincere opinion. 
But the learned prole-sor, it seems, was of 
opinion that someriuiig fui liter was ne- 
ces’sary, in oider to iniike the system of the 
college complete ; but he (Mr. B.) believ- 
ed that there w.ts no m in living, who could 
liare before devised or imagined wliat was 
recommended by the learned professor, as 
a proper altetaiiou in that system. The 
alteraMon, which was recommended by this 
learaetl prole^sor, wa'' precisely nothing 
more nor less thantliis: that the whole 
of the civil patronage of the East frnlia 
Company should be given to the principal 
and professors. This propo'^ition was re- 
annmended in a note which he should 

VoL. IV. 2 Q 
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read— but, though iiia note, was uotaless 
pait of the pamphlet. 

“ Little other change is wanting than 
that an appointment should be considered 
in spirit and intiaith, not in ineie words, 
as a prize, to be contended for, not a 
property already possessed, which may be 
lost. If the directors were to appoint 
one-dfth eveiy year beyond the number 
finaily to go out, and tlie four-ftfths were 
to be the best of the whole body, the ap- 
pointments would then leally be to he 
contended for, and the effects would be ad- 
piirable. Each appointment to the col- 
lege would then be of less value, but 
they would be more in number ; and the 
patronage would hardly suffer. A diiector 
could not then, indeed, be able to send out 
an unqualified &on. But is it Jitting that 
he should? This is a fair question for 
the consideration of the legislature and 
theBiitisli public,** 

Now (IMr. B ) thought it a little singu- 
lar that this pamphlet, and particularly this 
passage (a circumstance winch the pro- 
prietors might not all know), had been re* 
viewed o«f 0 / turn in the last Edin- 
burgh Review j and, whilst the sheets of it 
were hardly dr>', and this passage had been 
placed in a view to catch the jiublice^e.^ 
The proprietors would form their own 
comment upon this circumstance. To him 
<Mr, B.) it seemed to require no explana- 
tion. But he could not avoid taking this 
opportunity, to remark that, indepeudemty 
of the mistaken policy of this note, it did 
not appear very seemly, or indeed, very 
correct, in a profes>or, to throw out for 
public discussion, a remark, which he must 
have been aware was incorrect, viz. that 
under suchacliange a Director’s son, if un- 
qualified, could not be sent out ; when (le 
must know that, under the pre.>ent system 
this could not be done, except with the 
connivance of the professors themselves. 

. Now' he (Mr. B.) was very sorry to say, 
that in his judgment, instead of this 
cliange producing any advantageous effect, 
it '^vould be the most prejudicial and cruel 
scheme that could be recommended. But 
in discussing this point, (as there was 
something always specious in proposing 
that elections should be made entirely 
by merit and in no other way,) it was ne- 
cessary that the court should go to the 
matter of fact, and should endeavour to 
develope vvliat would be the real conse- 
quence of such a course of proceeding: 
He apprehended that, if the election of 
these thirty out of thirty-six candidates, 
was to be made, it must either be made 
by the Directors, orby the Professors : but 
at all events, if it w’as not made by the 
professors themselves, tliey must regularly 
send down the qualification for good 
conduct, and other qualities, which had 
been attained by the students iii the in- 


stitution under their management, W'hich 
in fact would be something like a choice. 
He would suppose that this power wa’i 
given to the court of Diiectors ; why, 
what would be the consequence? Every 
man who had tiavelled through the world 
must know, that infinite abuse would be 
tile consequence of it. Let any maa 
point out to him the place where power 
cxi.sted, and he would prove to him, that 
power and abuse of power were synoni- 
mous terms. For his own part, he could 
heartily wish that no sucli change as had 
been proposed, sboiihi ever bee'siablished j 
because he knew' what would be the con- 
sequence. He would not say that the Di- 
rectors would take men into tlie service 
of tlie Company, who were not pcihaps 
veiy much distiugiiislied for ability and 
merit, and prefer them to persons who 
were much distinguished for these quali- 
ties; he would not sa\ that this would be. 
iheca^e; but he would venture to say, that 
w. en the qualifications did not mateiially 
differ, the tavountes would be pieferred. 
Then supposing iiii> power wa.s given to 
the pr ncipal and profe&ssors, could any 
man doubt that those persons, with all the, 
passions and all tlie feelings common to. 
human nature, would not follow the same 
course ? No man could undcitake to say, 
that even those reputable persons were 
exempted from the operations of their 
prejudices and private feeling'-. If he 
should not tire the court too nuich, he 
should tell them a shoitstoiv ;wliich would 
exemplify this point. A verv diHiinguIsli- 
ed man wlio had f.dlen, in some dcgiee, the 
victim of academical feeling and preju- 
dice, the late Mr. C. Anstey, went from 
F.ton school, to the learned luiiveisity of 
Cambridge, the alma mater of all these 
learned gentlemen, and there he obtained 
his^legieeot batchelorof aits, w’itli the 
greatest celebrity. Alter that period, 
theie happened to be some dispute, about 
W'hethera fellow of King's College, should 
or should not read in the public schools, 
and in con.sequence of that, Mr. Ansley 
gave some offence to the senior of the uni- 
versity. What was the result to him ? 
His abilities were depreciated, and his 
moral character decried ; and althougli 
his abilities were equal to the taj-k, and 
his moral character inferior to no man’s, 
he lost his degiee of master of arts. He 
himself, with that feeling of natural in- 
dignation, which such a ciicum'jtance wa-s 
likely to excite, but with all that good 
humour which accompanied him through 
life, and with a tonsciouscess that he ili 
deserved .‘:uch treatment, and not at all 
ashamed of the ciicumstance which had 
thus taken place, and with a belief that 
his character in point of learning and mo- 
rality were not tarnished, he himself in- 
tioduced the circumstance to tlic public 
the following humourous lines 
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Way this lazy stream, which to Granta 
bestows 

rhilosophical slumbers, and learned repose; 
7'o Granta, sweet Granta, wliere, studious 
of ease ; 

Seren years did I sleep, and then lost my 
degrees. 

It would thus be seen that it was not 
at all impossible, after the experience 
which human iiatiue afforded, that even 
dignified professors and high academical 
authorities, might iu that infirmity to 
which all mankind were subject, make 
such selections as were not consistent with 
ihe faithful discharge of their duty, and 
the principles of justice. Circumstances 
might take place u here the passions, the 
desire-s and the wishes of the parties, 
who were to concur in these nominations, 
would supercede impartiality, and a due 
regard to the important trust reposed In 
them. In his opinion it would be impos- 
sible for the court not to see, that it was 
at least within the reach of possibility, if 
not of probability, that chcumstaiices 
w oald arise whci\' the abuse of this power 
tulghl take place ; and so fui from his 
being di^po.'ed to gi\e the least eiicourage- 
rneni to such a pi iiu'i{.'le, if tlieie was the 
least ])iobabiIit} of its taking place, iii- 
jstead of esiabliahmg siirli a power, it 
ought to be expics>ly provided .igainst by 
positive law. But the stionge^t objection 
that he would have to it, and tliat which 
deserved the greatest consideration, w.is 
the unneces^ai y hardship which would be 
imposed, upon those who should become 
the objects of its exeicise. When it 
came to be coiisideied tliat six young meu, 
out ot thiity-six, must necessarily go to 
ihe college, and that whether they were 

ares mffotii or not, they must necessarily 

e plucked, for that, he believed, was a 
tollegiate expression, the comparison of 
their situation, in this view, he thought 
might aptly be applied to that, which had 
been alluded in the couise of this debate, 
namely to the tortures of the bed of Pro- 
crus’es. Nothing, in his mind, would be 
so mad, so cruel, as to subject these un- 
fortunate young men, to the ten ible power 
of the professois. In his humble appre- 
hension, such a power would pioducc 
worse consequences tlianeven these, which 
bad been unjustly attributed to the pre- 
sent system of the college. It w'ould beat 
down the energy of the young men ; it 
would pervert the course of education, 
subdue their iniuds, and place those young 
men wlio ought to be protected, in a sort 
of degr.iding slavery. In his opinion such 
an alteration, instead of supporting the 
college, mu^t in its consequences necessa- 
rily destroy it. 

If thedismission of a few youngmen, who 
deserved to be dismissed, had created so 
much clamour in the town, and amongst 
the public, what would bt thceffet't if «ix 


(after all the expense of education) must 
be passed over or plucked every year, not- 
because they were unqualified, but be- 
cause they had not been able to reach the 
accomplishments of other persons ; and 
even if favour was not shewn in the dis- 
tinction, he believed it always would be 
supposed to eiVist. Nor could he think 
tliat the college could exist for a single 
year under such a system. He con^ 
curred with the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman, that if the ciicumstances. 
of the Company were siicli, as to 
enable them to adopt a shorter lad- 
der of promotion, for real worth and ge- 
nuine merit, than at present existed, it 
would be a most desirable measure : but 
if the change, which was now proposed, 
were established, it would suppress the 
energies of the liumau mind, and [produce 
the most pernicious consequences ; it 
might indeed make a professor's chair a 
little easier to him (though this he doubt- 
ed) but the sacrifice would be more than 
commensurate to the end. If he were 
called upon, and he had the pow er, to de- 
cide on tills question, and it were put to 
him whether lie would admit of such an 
alteration, oi cntiiely annihilate the col- 
lege, (uoiwiThstautling the opinion's lie 
enteitained of the advantages of tliat coU 
lege) he should have no liesitatiun what- 
ever in saying, that his decision would be 
in favour of tlie latter proposition; and 
he would briefly state to the court, the 
ground upon which that opinion would be 
established. He had now been a Director 
of the Company between thirty and forty 
jears ; and, in saying that he ought at the 
same time to express the gratitude which 
he felt for the attention that had been paid 
to him by the proprietors during the whole 
time ; for if he neglected to do so, he 
should be belying the feelings of his heart ; 
their kindness to him was graven therein 
cliaracters nev'tr to be effaced. In that 
period, though a retired man, he had al- 
ways been an attentive obseivcr of what 
had taken place. The seivants of the 
Company had ]>assed in succession be- 
fore his eyes — lie saw in many of them 
the most splendid talents and accomphsh- 
meiits — he knew their wouli. Goini; out 
as they formerly did at an eaily pciiod of 
life — lie knew that their acquirements 
must have been their own — that few of 
them could have received a college educa- 
tion, and tlierefore it was perfectly clear 
that those things might be acquired witli- 
out such an education, though perhaps 
moje speedily, and more certainly with 
the benefits of such an educatiou. But, 
in his opinion, if the court were once to 
lay it down, that the principle to which 
he now alluded, ought to be iutroduied 
into the estahl shmeiit at Hertford college 
(he hardly knew how to express himself 
in the way he couM wiali) it must he by 
the abuse of every thing good and valuable 
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in Midi an institution ; for it would be iu- 
troducinij the iiitluence of prejudice and 
passion in decisions, which ought to be 
gorerned by candour and reason ; and it 
would be defeating all the objects which 
the Company could have in view, for the 
benefit of the establishments in India, 
and in fact, instead of raising, it would 
depress that spirit of emulation and en- 
terprize, from which alone the Company 
eould hope to derive advantage in the 
exertions of their servants. The human 
mind, was like steel ; for when once steel 
liad tost its elasticity, and that which 
gave it its superiority over other metals, 
for the particular purposes to which it 
was applied, nothing could restore it to 
its quality, except by its returning to 
the state of iron. So it was with the hu- 
juaii mind. If that principle ot enter- 
])i ize and honourable ambition, by which 
tlie lumiau mind was distinguished, was 
broken down, and it was taught to feel, 
that favour might effect what was stated 
to be only the reward of merit ; the first 
energy of the human character would be 
lost ; and unless the mind was re-made, 
this energy never could be restored to 
these subjects upon whom it was lost. 

In this way, therefore, the suggested al- 
.teration would do more misebief to the 
establishments of India, than could poeai- 
biy be imagined, or than could be done 
by neglecting to establish a regular mode 
of educating tlie Company’s servants. He 
was perfectly nulling, however, to admir, 
that the Company having acquired such 
aa empire in India, witli no less a-poimla- 
tion than, at least, forty millions ot soufs; 
it was their duty to provide men suitably 
qualified, for the due goveinraeiit of such 
a territory. He had tiad frequent occa- 
sion to hear it stated, tiiat tlie Company 
had attaineil tliose acquisitions iff chunre. 
This he did not believe to have been the 
case: on the conn ary, he believed, that 
they had attained them, by ttie invincible 
bravery of their armies, and by the wis- 
dom of their civil servants — by tlie libe- 
rality of tlie general court of proprietors, 
— and he also hoped, by some exertion of 
those persons, who sat within the bar. 
Hut he bad no he<ihatioit in saying, that 
if any gentleman would shew him any 
system of education, that was likely to 
jirovide for the wants of the Company’s 
subjects, in a better way than the Direc- 
tors had already provided, he should be 
ready, without any attention to patronage, 
or to any thing else, to give his support 
to that mode of education. He was per- 
fectly sensible that the empire which the 
Company had attained in India, must 
some day or other, pass fiom them; but 
if that should be the case, he sliould 
wish, the natives of that country 
should feel, that, raised in the scale of 
hamah beings, and improved in every' re- 


lation of social order, British liberality 
had ever been commensni'ate with Bri- 
tish power. He assured the court, tliaT 
this was the unfeigned wish of liis heart, 
and that at some future time it should be 
said, that whilst the Company were pur- 
suing their own interests, in common 
with the rest of mankind, that if they 
had conquered, they had conquered not 
to destroy, but to improve. But what- 
ever might he the issue of the present 
discussion, he hoped that this good would 
attend it ; he was desirous at all times to 
endeavour to extract good from evil ; he 
hoped that although there were many tilings 
stated in the court, which, though they 
might occasion a great deal of pain to iu- 
dividnals, would ultimately lead to bene- 
ficial consequences. He hoped, in the 
first place, that the court of Directors 
would feel, that their conduct upon all Oc- 
casions, must he under tlie contronl of 
public opinion. It was very desireable 
that this should be the ease ; and 
he hoped, in the second place, that 
the discussion, which had taken place, 
would be also beneficial to the principal 
and professors of the college, because he 
thought it was generally desirable, they 
should feel that their conduct would like- 
wise be open' to the controul of the same 
opinion p and he hoped, above all things, 
that they would feel that tlie first quality 
Which the persons, who wished to govern 
others, ought to possess, should be that of 
being able to govern their own tempers; 
lastly, he Iioped that if the disposition of 
tlie young men at Haileybury had been 
such, as was staled by the learned profes- 
sor, upon wliose pamphlet he had com- 
mented so much at length, he flattered 
himself the discussion would also have 
tins good effect— it would satisfy tlie 
young men, that no power remained in 
the court of directors to controul, in their 
favour, the decisions of tlie principut 
and professors. The only interference 
that could take place behind the Bar, wa» 
to take care and set the professors right, 
whenever they should attempt to. go be- 
yond justice, and’ the provisions of the 
statutes ; for when these statutes were 
made, it was intended that they should be 
equally applied, to the strong a.s to the 
weak — to the governors, as well as the go 
verned ; and he thought if there was 
a point of any description moie material 
than another, upon which tiie human- 
mind was sooner open — it was upon the 
freliiigs of justice. He was thoroughly sa- 
tisfied that if the gentlemen, who were cal- 
led upon to administer tlie laws of tl e 
college, would only apply them witii striet 
impartiality ; they would be easily par- 
doned, even for the severity of their ap- 
plication. The professors should see that 
the only effectual mode of securing life 
confidence and affection of their pupils. 
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mid of exciting a spirit of improvement, 
was to administer justice in mercy ; for 
bis own part, he could lay his hand ui>ou 
his he&rt, and say from his own consci- 
entious feelings, and the experience he 
bad had of human nature, that this was 
the principle by whicii the luiinau mind 
had always been best governed. 

He had to apologise to the court for tak- 
ing up their time at so much length ; and 
thanked them for the kind attention 
which they had paid to his observa- 
tions. Probably in what he had said, he 
might have been guilty of error ; but ids 
sentiments came from the heart. He 
hoped, in the obseiratioiis which lie had 
Btitdeupoa the lion, and learned pioicssor, 
who had written the pamphlet, that 
gentleman would think no imkiuduess 
was meant towards him ; aud that the 
bon. and learned gentleman would not 
consider, that there was any tliiug perMiual 
ki what be had stated. He had been in 
the habit of seeing that gentleman some- 
iimes, and he should not do liiui justice 
if he did not say that lie tliought lum a 
very valuable acquisition to the institu- 
tion, He was indebted to him lor some 
personal civilities, and f'oi the assistance 
which he had occasjoually given him. 

The hon. directur concluded by saying, 
that he should give his concuiTence to 
the motion for the previous question, be- 
cause he thought that was the only step 
which could pioperly betaken , — (Crks of 
i^KSSlion / quesliou 1) 

Mr. Elphmstoixe begged the attention 
of the court for a few minutes. He con- 
fessed he did not expect, after what had 
passed, that this quc'iion wouUl go to 
the vote : but as that was the course of 
the proceeding, and as it must be deci<le<l 
oae way or the other, he should take tiKi 
liberty of explaining, in a few words, tlie 
grounds of the rote he should give. His 
iion. friend, vvIh? spoke last but one, had 
delivered his senifmejits at consideiable 
lengili ; but if he thought tliat he was 
speaking the opinion of the court of 
directoi's as a body, he was under some 
mistake, because, for his ovvn part, he 
tmist say he did not accede to that i>pi- 
toiou. He bail heard a good many 
opeechfs opon the prt"<ent question, but 
be did not think that any of the hon. 
gentlemeu whom he had heard had giap- 
, pled with tlie main point in the debate, 
Ke (Mr. E.), however, would endeavour 
to do it in a few sentences. But he inu'^t 
say, in the drst place, that he could 
agree with none of the gentlemen wIk) 
bad spoken from within the bar. He 
could not agree with hiS hon. friend on 
his right liand (Mr. Grant), la thinkiug 
thatilie college was most excellent; nor, 
on the other liand, could he agree with 
t’te hon. and lean:?;! gentleman who 
wrought for wal'd tln'^e piopo^iiions, that 


the college was so bad that it shouW be 
done away. Whatever might be tlie 
opinion of the other directors uj>on tiii# 
subject, he should not stop to consider 
them ; but he felt, in his own mind, that 
the college was not every tiling tliat 
could be expected, nor what the comt 
had a right to expect. But cettaialy lie 
thought that ii was capable of being 
impioved, and that very easily; and, 
therefore, he should be soiTy to see it 
done away. There were many things 
that presented themselves, winch, is 
his mind, were extremely o/Ieusife, and 
which, if removed, would, in his opi- 
niou, remove every objection to tlie col- 
lege, It appeared to him, in the first 
place, that, in looking to the whole 
management of the college, the princip:d 
object of tlie professors seemed to be, to 
secure appointments for themselves, with- 
out paying any regard to the discipline of 
the institution. Probably be might take 
an erroneous view of the subject, but 
this was his fixed and determined opmlou. 
He hail the greatest re'^peet hn- t'le pro- 
fessors, as learned and respectable men ; 
butsiill he must .say that the-e gemle- 
meiit seeiiu'd to pay more respect ta their 
own interests ami the dignity of their 
ollire iliau to the most impoitaiit paik 
of tluir duty, — namely, a due atteatios 
to the di^cipli:le and manners of fheii 
|ni]»ib; lor they appealed to consider, 
that when their lecture books weie closed 
they had acquitted themselves of cveiy 
paitof tiieir duty. Fjoinwhat he could 
learn of tlieir conduct when out of llieii* 
lectming rooms, theie wa.* a total absence 
of atreirtion to the riemamour and moiMl 
coiuhictof ilicirvtndi iits. This appeansci 
to him to be the prominent evil of tlie 
present vSystem, and that npCH which 
hinged all tlieiows and rehelhcns whiOi 
had imlortiinately taken place in tire 
o>llege. If the professors had been mc:e 
attentive to tlie vonng men in iiii!)i(n'ir;E 
their social quriijtics, by treatinc 
with kindness ami I’omlescciision, 
of treating them with liarshne'^'- ami hc-a- 
tcur, as if they weie a da«s of beirgs 
bene.ith tlie notice of vj c!iL’'aiifd a pe - 
souage as a profe'<f>r. lie vv.is pcttcctly 
pei.suaded that none of theM* complaint* 
would have arisen. Young meu were 
natural'y siiseept bit* of kindness, as weU 
as of good example, — and he vearured to 
say, that if the prolessors had any tbUig 
like that tailieily fcelmg vvhieh oiig 1 
to beh>Bg to men in such situations, r.’ d 
had treated their pupils with more kii'd- 
tfiey would lui'e pro.lueed :rr 
themselves that esteem and aficeth* * 
upon which sincere respect and 
for constituted authority like tiieiis mu't 
be founded. For his part, he had aiw.t.s 
fjmnd that the most Llfcrtu.il way of go- 
vetuing human nature, .ib well as all eiher 
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creatures, was by treating it with kind- 
ness and good nature. 1 he want oi these 
qualities iii the professors had been the 
ruin of thecollege. Mr- FiofessorMalihUvS 
bad talked a good deal about kindness and 
atceiition to the students, and all tliat 
sort of tiling: but did he practice what 
he preached? If he had, lie {Mr. E.) 
would venture to say that there would 
have been no occasion for his pamphlet, 
because he was thoroughly com inced that 
if there liad beeu real kindness and real at- 
tention shewn to the lads of the collrge, a 
principle of gratitude and of affeclion 
would have bound them to their masters. 
The fact was that the pvofessois were 
too high ; they were swelled up with too 
much of their own consequence. They 
could not come down fiom their high 
stations, and they treated young fellows 
of eighteen or nineteen as the arrantest 
schoolboys. In short, they would never 
come down from the dignity of the pro- 
fessor’s cliair: they were alw’ays the 
professor, and nothing else. If they had 
attended a little more to the bojs in their 
private and leisure hours, and been a 
little more familiar and kind with them, 
the college never could have been iu that 
state of which so n»uch complaint had 
6een made. Had they changed their tone 
and manner, and acted more like parents 
than tyrants, they would have gained the 
affections of the young men, and they 
would have secuied suboidinatiou in the 
college, from piinciple, rather than tiom 
terror : hut the fact ua®, they would not 
condescend to become acquainted with the 
boys in pnvan, and consequently they 
never knew their merits as .<ocial beings. 
There was one very remaikablc ciicum- 
stance, which seemed to him to'^ extra- 
ordinary and uiiafcountable, luunely, that 
in all the-e rows there was not one pro- 
fessor who .stood forwaid to try if he 
could stop tlieni : and althouiih rheie were 
four or five of tlie bo\s well di>posed, and 
ready to join th<.m in their cffoits for that 
purpose, still the rows were allowed to go 
ou as if the piofessors were not there to 
do what tlmy might. Thi-^ was an undis- 
puted fact. He remembered a pieity 
passage in Viigil,* which he could not 
immediately quote, but the sense of it 
wa<, “ When the couit were all in riot 
and confusion, not a lespectable man ap- 
peaic'l.” So it uas in this case, — when 


^ We presume, the lion d:rcclor alluded to 
the foili'v. me: passage — 

Ac, vetuti magno in poputo quum s»pe co-orta est 
Seditio, s^vitqiic animis itnutnJe \ ulgiis j 
Jamqtie fares etsaxa voUnt; furorarma ministrat: 
‘fuin pietate gravem ac mejius si forte virum quern 
4‘on9p«rxtre. <ilent, ajrectisque arr’bus aslant, 
i:lt. diciis aminos ei ptciora oiilcet. 


the college was all in uproar not a res- 
pectable professor made his appearance. 
He hoped, however, the professors wouj^ 
see that they had been a little too higjj^ 
and that they would now see the pol^^jy 
ot obser\itig a different practice towaj-^^i? 
the students. But there was another 
which w'as pioductive of equally 
consequences, namely, the horrible gyg. 
tern upon which the law.s of the col]0gQ 
weie administered. The statutes of 
college weie abominable; he could 
eniluie them ; and he was astonigjj^d 
liow they could have got upon Paper. 
The consequences produced by them 
were dreadful as they affected the inte- 
rests of the Company. One of tj^g laws 
of the college was, that bo yo^ng man 
who had been in the army navy of 
hiscoiintiy could be admitted jnto this 
college. The army and na\7, therefore, 
of the country, were to be stigmatized 
and disgraced, by declaring that any man 
who had served his king and his country, 
in either of tliose services, was disqua- 
lified for the honor of serving the East- 
India Company I Never was there any 
thing more absurd and injnrious thaa 
this most extraordinary law. This was 
one of the college statutes I How was 
it followed up by the next t Why, any 
young man having been expelled from the 
college could be employed in no other 
situation in the Company’s establish- 
iiicnts ! But this iniquitous law had 
been so mucli (liscu-'sed, and so justly 
condemned, that he should not add any 
thing turthcr to what liad beeu said upoa 
the subject. The tliird was still worse i 
tor a man must he punished because he 
did not conic forward and convict him- 
self ! He had read an account of the 
Inquisition, hut he declared to God that 
he had never lead any thing so bad as 
th s. It was without apology, and had 
not any pi inciple of humanity, commoB 
sense, or justice, to support it. The 
Company's poor unfortunate students 
were in such a dreadful state, that they 
had not even the rliance which a trial 
afforded them of proving their inno- 
cence, but they must be expelled the col- 
lege under tlie Jiat of a professor, bc- 
cau.se they would not convict themselves. 
So that a young fellow at the age of 
eighteen, after having spent the most 
valuable years of his life in the college, 
was to be ruined, and all his prospects 
blasted, not because he was guilty of 
any offence proved against him, but be- 
cause he would not convict himself; and 
this although he might be a young man 
of ptoriiising gtnius, and minht after- 
wards be an omamenl through life to 
his country, Suiely this was not i princi- 
ple to be recommended in any instiiuiioB. 
It seemed to him completely to damn 
the chaiacier of the college in this point 
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of view. It w'ould be unnecessary for 
him to point out any instances in which 
this law might be applied with cruelty 
and harshness. But instances might oc- 
cur that a very innocent yonne man 
might be brought into a scrape by his 
companion, and yet he was to he ruined 
because he could not prove his innocence. 
This was a principle that certainly ought 
not to be. 

If it w'as necessary that these harsh 
measures should be adopted towards 
them, he would ask upon what piinciple 
of policy the Company would trust the 
government of India into such hands ; 
for if these young men were of so des- 
perate a character as to call for the enact- 
ment of such cruel and oppressive laws, 
they were not tit to be trusted with the 
patronage to which they were recom- 
mended, still less to hold any resporni- 
ble situation. He would ask even tlie 
learned professor who had written this 
pamphlet, whether the course of treat- 
ment which the young men received in 
this institution would tit them for the 
character of ministeis of public justice, 
vind for all the otherthnetions for carry- 
ing on The machine of government. 

A guMt deal hud been said about the 
-'haracter and plan of this ln-.tifation, 
J^oine said it was to be a scliool, orhois 
said it was to he a college, and lie holiev- 
od .some gentlemen called it a univeisity. 
But for his pait, lie really could not un- 
derstand wliat it was. — 
was a sort of non-de-'cript. Undoubted- 
ly it never was intended to bo a school. 
But probably the conect phra'C was a $€• 
i'lilnariif partaking of the nature of a 
vhool and a college. But whatever it 
was, it was the duty of the Company to 
take care that the young men who were 
consigned to receive their education there 
.should have their characters and tlieir 
minds formed upon such a plan, as should 
tit them for the great theatre upon vvlocb 
they were destined to act ; and it was for 
the court to determine whctlier the laws 
which lie h?d pointed out were such as 
tended to produce ihis effect. 

With respect to the pamphlet of which 
the court had heard so much, he could 
only say that he had a veiy liiudi rcNpcct 
for the learned professor as a learned m;m ; 
but he must declare, in his opinion, that 
.dtliough that iearued gentleiii m luid de- 
scended into a good deal of iniimfe detail, 
and bad told the public a good deal of 
truth, yet he must say, in his con''C:ence, 
that lie tliouglu the learned eeuileman had 
Bot told tlie whole tiuth. Tliete was one 
thing in the learned gentleman’s pamphlet 
which struck him to bo open to considera- 
ble objection. He talked a good deal 
about making statesmen, and ‘<poke of the 
.Klvantages of the college with a view to 
ihis object. But e'.erv thing which re- 


lated to commercial knowledge he seemed 
to treat with the highest contempt, as ut- 
terly incompatible with the character of an 
English statesman. Now he must take 
the libel ty of .saying, that the learned gen- 
tleman had taken a very enoneoiis esti- 
mate of the (jiulitications of an English 
statesman: for he (Mr. E.) would venture 
to say, th.it if an English statesman was 
ignorant of those matters which related to 
the commerce of his country, he would 
make but a very mi'erable figuie in poli- 
tics: but the learned gentleman was of 
opinion that commerce was too grovelling 
for the level of a statesman's mind. If 
this observation was ridiculous as applied 
to a commercial company like this, how 
much more fallacious was it with reference 
to the British Islands, vvlio.se glory was 
founded in the superiority of their com- 
mercial knowledge and enterprize over the 
rest of their neighbours! 

Much liad been said, in the course of 
this debate, upon the subject of the esta- 
blishment of Lord Wellesley’s college in 
India. Now he would fairly .state wh.at 
were tlic motives that actuated the Com- 
pany in the suppie^sion of that college. 
In the first place, they were alarmed ar 
home at the enormous expense which 
the m.iinten.mce of muIi a college mu.=it 
They liad ncvci thought of build- 
ing a college in India, because of the 
great expense which must be incurred in 
erecting an iiisiitution of that kind at .so 
cTcat a distance from home. But they felt the 
force of all the reasons which had induced 
Lord Wellesley to undertake that splendid 
scheme. Tliey felt the disadvantage of 
sending out young men at so tender an age 
that it was impossible, in the nature of 
things, that their minds could be sutheient- 
ly formed or have imbibed enough of an 
European education, to qualify them for the 
duties which they were likely to be called 
upon to discharge. Feeling the weight of 
thes.e objections, long before Lord Welles- 
ley’s college wa> adopteil, they had deter- 
mined upon establi'^iliing an institution in 
this country whicli >h()uld afford the young 
men the advantage of gi\ mg th<.ni that edu- 
cation at home wii.chit wa^ not likcl), they 
could leccive under the same favour.able 
circum'*tance'j HI Indlv. The coiirt nt direc- 
tor's, theroioie, having adopted this plan, 
saw no necessity for continuing the 
Calcutta colle,:e. 'I'hv 'c were the grounds 
upon which they had acted, conceiving that 
rheir servants would leceive a great deal 
more impiovcment at home. They had n« 
splenetic leelings in wdiat they had done; 
aud they only acted from a conscientiou'? 
belief that they were studying the interest 
of the Company’s territories. 

He had no further obseiwations to make 
at this late hour of the day.- It wa.'^ hns 
conscientious opinion, however, that under 
proper regulations the college w uuIJ be- 
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■come a most excellent institution ; and 
of ail the regulations that seemed to him 
DiO't ntC'^ssaiy for adoption was that 
which he had pointed out, respecting the 
demeanour of llte pr()le.>'Sors towards their 
P»q)i]s, To this he mo.-=t earnestly called 
the attention of those learned gentlemen 
themselves ; thinking as he did, that a little 
Biore kindness and coudesccn-sion, on their 
pars would prevent the i ccurrence of those 
disordeis which the Company h.ul so much 
occasion to lament. F<ir the reasons he 
had Urns stated, he should certainly vote for 
the original question . — [Ciicsof question ! 
qiirstion /) 

The Chairman rose and .said that he 
sliould not detain the court for more tliaita 
Biinute. He rose merely to say, that Jis 
theie was' a differenee of opinion in the 
court of directors upon points resj)ecting 
the college ; and as that difference of opi- 
nion wa'« the subject of {Uscus>ion in a for- 
mer, <aid on tlie present occasion, it was 
quireinincee.s''aiy for him to say that tho.se 
points ^v!lich really deserved the notice of 
toe directors, witii: a view to future regula- 
tion, would at their most (‘(jiivenieut op- 
portunity, be the subject of their iuresti- 
gatiom liut astlierewas no difference of 
opiuioR as to the impolicy of suppoiting the 
present motion as now brought forward, he 
entertained a hope that that motion wonid 
not be {wessed for the decision of the court. 

to the minor points w'hich had been 
4weltnpon, it was quiic competent for the 
-court of directors to take titem into their 
cicsideiation, and suggest such leniedies 
a.s the nature of the case .seemed to require. 
B eas' art (i the court that there was no- 
thing which the d. rectors haii more «at 
^eart than to see the college placed on 
that footing wliich would give .satisfaction 
lo all parties. At pre.sent the directois 
were engaged in more important coa- 
cetusj but they should lose no opportu- 


nity of turning their minds lo this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Kinnaird rose to e.xplain. He 
ttished to set himself right with the court 
upon one point. An hon. cliiector (Mr. 
Pattisonj had misrepresented altogether 
au expression of his (Mr. K.’s) which, 
if it went l«rth witliout contradiction, 
would go to belie the very first feeling in 
the whole of this proceeding. The hon. 
gentleman made use of the expression 
“ delenda est Carthago" as a proof that 
ho (Mr. K.) was desirous of pulling down 
tlii.s college ; but the hon. gentleman had 
totally misstated the use to which he ap- 
plied that obiiervation, for he had used 
that pbia.se in a very different sense. 
He hoped the court would do him the jus- 
tice to recollect, that in his speech of a 
former <Iay he said he was not desirous 
of destroying the college ; that, on the 
contiaiY, so great w’as his respect for all 
institutious of learning, that if there 
was the remotest possibility of any good 
resulting from this institution, he should 
withhold the destroying haiul, liovvever 
great tlie abuse that might be proved 
against it. But he said, at the same time, 
tliat while he permitted the college to 
exist under these circumstances, he pro- 
tested agaimst the compulsory clause winch 
required all persons to go there ; for 
this was the great objection upon wdiich 
he took his ground : and be then said that 
if he was answered, “ tliat then, in that 
case, no peisons would go there” — he 
replied, that that was tantamount to de- 
htroying the college, and in that sense he 
theiisaid “ delenda est Carthago" 

(To be continued.) 

Err.ata. — 1'hc reader is requested to 
substitute tiie word cunvictions for cor- 
rectionSy in page 26.o,I. 21, col. 1 — and 
aHff for nian^, in page 2b’8, 1. 34, 2d col, 
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The Hiodn College was 0 {«ned Jauu- 
ar\ 20th. All the scholars as^einbled were 
twentv ; present, the Hononible tlie Chief 
Justia*, 3Ir. Harington, Mr. Loring, Mr. 
Barnes, with a number of the principal 
natives. 

The kindne.ss of a iriend enables a'? to 
publish an account of the variations of at- 
mosplicric temperature at Canton, during 
the first SIX nroiiths of iHl.') ; the observa- 
tions were .iiade by a ceulleinan of the 
factory by means of a thermometer, placed 
outiidc a bouthern window, between the 


glass and the Venetian blinds by which it 
was shaded. Another of a similar des- 
cription was exposed fiom a window fac* 
ing the north, but \eiy little difference 
wa.M occasioned by the a.spect. 

The notes marking days of ceremony 
are particularly interesting, and might 
with much advantage be extended into 
Chinese Fasti. 

1815. 

Jan. 

y 67 65 The extremes of tem- 

peratuieare marked. Fair. 

10 69 65 Fair* 
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12 

68 

64 

Fair. 

15 

68 

71 

Do. 

20 

46 

54 

Do. 

25 

57 

66 

Raift. 

29 

53 

56. 

On this day being 


tlie 20th of the 12th moon, the seals of 
all the office.s of the Chinese government 
are locked up, and a kind of liberty pre- 
vails, as 110 person ran be taken into cus- 
tody duriug this period, except fbr some 
of the higher offences. 

31 50 53 

Feb. 

1 45 51 Fair. On this day 

is a proce.ssion in which girls in sheivy 

dresses are carried through the merchants 
liongs and other places. 'Fhfs ceremony 
is explained to us English in our corrupt 
jargon, as chin chining chnn, i. e. salut- 
ing the spring (of the year). 

2 45 60 Kain. On this day 

the inferior mandarins use the privilege 
of being carried in the same mode, and 
with the same marks of diguity as the 
viceroy of Foo yuen. 

5 42 47 Rain. 

9 45 51 Cloudy. Coninience- 

inent of tlie Chinese new jear, the 20th 
ot Kca Hing. 

10 51 58 Fair. About six 

o’clock this morning, a file broke out 
near Ququa's house, and burnt on both 
sides of the street. The houses opposite 
Qiiqua's were built against tbeCompaiij’s 
wall, and the file threatened to comiiiii- 
iiicate to Mr. Ball’s and Sir G. Staunton’s 
looms. 

11 51 64 Cloudy. Anniversa- 

ry of the death of Kieng-long the last 
Enipeioi. 

For several days past, a number of beg- 
gars, both men and women, have been 
about, pestering the hongs, &c. They 
are said to come down from Nanking an- 
nually, and to pay but little respect to the 
mandarines. Theg have much resetn~ 
Ijlance in manner to Chinese gypsies, 

15 43 49 Rain. 

18 45 55 Rain. About this 

time, say, from the 1st to 15th day of the 
first moon, every child almost that you 
meet has a lantern ill bis hand ; these are 
preparatory to the festival of lanterns on 
the 15th, they are of all shaiies and sizes. 
Fishes, fowls, rabbits, &c. Many are 
circular, and made of paper of various co- 
lours, and the light hung upon gvmbals, 
so as to form a revolving lamp, and foil 
without spilling the oil. 

23 55 42 Rain hard. 

28 54 48 To d,ay, 20th of 1st 

moon of the Chinese year, the seals of of- 
fice are unlocked, and delivered to the re- 
spective officers. 

You will see we have had a most un- 
pleasant season — indeed we are as back- 
ward as you were in England last year ; 
the camellias are all spoilt in bloom — the 
Astatic Journ. — No. 21. 


moutans are thrown back beyond their 
usual time, and are not yet in blos.vom, 
and the loquats which should be nearly 
ripe, are scarce bigger tliaii gooseberries, 
and quite green. 

Slate of the Thermometer at the Co* 
loinbo Library, 


1817. 

Feb. 

7 A. M. 

Noon. 

3 P. M. 

8P. 

12 

77 

82 

82 

78 

14 

78 

82 

80 

78 

16 

79 

80i 

82 

78 

18 

78 

81 

79} 

75 

20 

77 

79 

80 

79 

22 

79 

82 

82 

72 

25 

80 

80 

80 

79 

30 

78 

79 

80 

78 

March 

1 

78 

80 

80 

78 

4 

78 

80 

80 

78 


The number of persons vaccinated in 
the diffeient distiicts of Ceylon, during 
the yc.ir 1816, amounted to nineteen 
thousand five huiidieil and thirty. Dr. 

C. Fairell is Superinteiidant General of 
VViccination. J. A. Stiilzer, Esq. Dr. Rob- 
son, and H. Marshall, Esq. are District ' 
Siipcrintcndants. 

\Ye have much pleasure in observing, 
that the number of subjects included in 
this leturn exceed those of last year by 
two Iboiisand tliiee liundred and sixteen, 
and that the increase is owing to the iu- 
tiodiictioii ot the remedy among the in- 
habitants of the Kandyan provinces. Great 
didicidties at first opposed the attemjrt; 
the judicious exeitions of the superin- 
tendants of the interior districts, however, 
at last prevailed. The Kandyan chiefs 
and headmen were induced to allow them- 
selves to be vaccinated ; the people as 
usual followed their rulers. Much still 
remains to be ellerted ; objections and 
oppositions will no doubt be raised ; 
tliey cannot avail, bowever, but in a very 
narrow circle against jndiciinis and cau- 
tious efforts, whose sole origin ami pur- 
po.se is the benefit of those i\lio are the 
immediate judges. 

Description of a small ITorm Dtand com- 
monly at Tort Jarhsun, A .SJT. 

One of tlii'C little crustaceoiis animals, ' 
nt its extreme stieieli, is an inch and one- 
eighth long; but by the peculiar elasticity 
of its joint.', tliirtcen in number, from the 
head to the hinder extremity having a 
jiower of contiacting itself, would on 
the slightest disturbance become reduced 
to half an inch— tlie head, examined in 
the sun with a good magnifying glass, bore 
much resemblance to that of the Austral- 
asian locust in shape, but was of a clear 
red, and from the thinness of the cuticle 
that covered it, exhibited the inner or- 
gans with a transparent brilliamy. From 

Vob. IV. 2 R 
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the joint nearest the head to. the seventh 
joint, the body was dark and opaque, 
tiom thence to the tail, it gradnally be- 
came uioie diaphauous, with a yellowish 
tinge. On each of the three first joints 
fiom the head were two legs, a good deal 
reseuibiing in shape the extremilles of a 
spider’s not forked, these were white and 
transparent in the sun, and with them it 
performed its retrograde iiioveiiieuts with 
f. icility ; its hinder legs are not more than 
half the length of the others, being only 
useful in a projectile morement. Tliese 
liiiider legs, if so they may be called, hare 
the appearance of a substance puiely car- 
ilagiiious, very short, thick at the uiscr- 
lion, and terminating in a sharper point. 
<jf tliese there are eight, two to each 
»oinr, commencing at the second from the 
tail ; at the extremity of the tail itself 
tue placed two similar, but much larger 
iuid stronger feet, or larher piongs, from 
tiie piojcctdc sliengtii of which tlic little 
animal derives its chief celerity. In its 
external formation it rcsenibk's the cen- 
tipede, having a brown crust or shell upon 
the back, but much rounder and more 
elevated when in motion, and wlioily dif- 
ItriDg Iroin that noxious leptile ip size 
<ii> well as ki its Uaimless properties. 

Eartiiqvake tN China. 

'*Extyavt of a letter^ dated l^IacaOy 
l^jinch 13, 1817. — “ On the 28th of 
January, (about tlirce o’clock in the 
morning,) we expcrieuced two sliocks 
of an earthquake. The latter of which 
was' so powerful as to shake down some 
of the cieiing of the room in which 1 
slept. 1 was awakened by the effect of 
the first shock, which much resembled 
the motion occasioned by a stage-coaih 
pa.s.sing immediately under one’s window. 

In the dead of night. The second shock 
was more abrupt than tlie former, — On 
the 5th ofFebruary, we were again visited 
by the shocks of an earthquake, but they 
were not so sensibly felt as those on the 
28th of January, A native, who resides 
about thirty miles. from Macoa, informed 
that, at his place of residence, Uie 
sbp^ of the 28th of January were so 
powerful, that the doors of the house 
made a great noise. The natives were 
unable to account for so singular a pheno- 
menon, and many im^ined that people 
Were breaking into their houses.” 

Two snakes, measuring about thirteen 
inches eac]»,weie some time ago discovered 
ill a log of fiiewood, in the yard of Mr. Cu- 
lilft’.’J house in Gcorge-street, close to the 
back door.^ 'I'liis being the winter season, 

I hey were probably in a J)tate of torpor, 
or must have been disturbed by the previ- 
ous Hide motion of the wood. As soon 
a.^ Uioy were they endeavoured to 


crawl away, but were severed with an 
axe, and supposed to be killed j one of 
the reptiles, however, that had been cut 
asunder in the middle was alive the next 
moudng, and darted it.s tongue out at the 
approach of o."e of Mr. Cubitt’s sons, 
who then put a period to its existence. — 
New South ff'ales. 

Horses or Persia. 

Extract of a letter, dated Tabriz, 23<f 
Xov. 1815. 

** Last Thursday I rode a Turkoman 
liorse, twelve years old fiom Tabriz to Ma- 
raud and back, being a distance of eighty- 
twomiles in twelgehours, having to ascend 
a hill of six inih'S in length on my return. 

1 performed this for a bet of three hun- 
dred am! fifty toniunds ; I had fourteeu 
hours to do it in. The horse, I nm soiry 
to say, died afew hours after he was taken 
to the .stable; this will however enable 
you to jutlge what animals of that des- 
cription are capable of. I suppose I could 
not have weighed less than sevenieeti 
Slone, having no other saddle than a heavy 
cavalry one to ride on. 1 am sori-y I can- 
not give you any Europe news, m conse- 
quence of iiothing of importance having 
been received here the last month. Let- 
ters from Russia nieniion that war be- 
tween 'J'urkey and that power appears in- 
evitable.”— We insert the above meiely as 
a specimen of the capacities of a fine 
brute. 

Gentoo Grammar. 

A Gentoo (Talagu) Grammar aud Dic- 
tionary are advenisetl separately in the 
iMadras papers. The Grammar was ex- 
pected to be ready for deliveiy on or be- 
foie 5th April, at six star Pagodas a co- 
py, handsomely bound. The Vocabulary 
Geutoo into English was expected to be 
issued not later than the end of August. 

Mr. John Mason Good, F.R,.S. will 
commence his course of Lectures. on Na- 
sology. Medical Nomenclature, aud the 
I'heory, Principles and Practice of Me- 
dicine, on Monday, Sept. 29, 1817, at the 
Ciowu and Rolls Rooms, Chancery Lanev 
The course will rather exceed three 
mouths, and be repeated three times a. 
year. From the eomprehensivaiess of the 
subject a Lecture will be given daily in- 
stead of every other day, as is the com- 
mon practice. The Introductory Lecture 
wll commence at half past three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The subsequent Lec- 
tures at eight in the morning. 'ITie for- 
mer will he open to the Medical public, 
including Medical Pupils, by tickets to be 
had gratuitously at any of the Medical 
Booksellers of the metropolis ; where the 
terms for the Lectures may also beknown. 
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NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 
Colonel Wilkes has published the se- 
cond and third volumes of his liisturical 
Sketclies of the South of India. 

The Clirhtian Faith slated and explain- 
ed, i|n a course of Practical Lecfuies on 
some of the leading Doerrincs of the Gos- 
pel. By the Rev. H. C, O’Donnoghue. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5«. 6d, 

Also, Early Piety, a Sermon addressed 
to Youth, By the Same. Price 6d. 

Walks in Oxford ; comprising an Ori- 
ginal, Historical, and Descriptive Account 
of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Build- 
ings of the University ; with an Introduc- 
tory Outline of the Academical History of 
Oxford. T<i which are added, a concise 
History and Description of the City, and 
Delineations in the Environs of Oxford. 
TllusU’ated by thirteen Engravings, and a 
large Map. ByW. W. Wade. 2vol3. 8vo. 
I6s.1x)ards, or in one vol. l2uio. Price Ss. 

A Picturesque Tour through France, 
SwitzerUnd, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through part of the Netherlands, in 
the year 1816. Illustrated by four Maps, 
descriptive of the Route. 8\o. r’s 
’boards. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
inteuded as an Intiodiiction to the Science, 
for the Use of Vuuiig Persons, and others 
not conversant witli the Mathematics. 
Accompanied by Plates, numerous Dia- 
grams, and a copious Index. By William 
Phillips, Author of Outlines of Minera- 
logy aii(l Geology, and of an Elementary 
Intiodactiou to Mineralogy. 12mo. 6s. 
dd. boaids. 

The .Sexagenarian; or, the Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£i Is. boanls. 

An .Abridgement of Universal Histoiy, 
commencing with the Creation, and carded 
down to the Peace of Paris in 1763; in 
which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestor is traced, tlie 
course of Colonization is marked, the Pro- 
gie.«s of the Arts and Sciences noticed, 
and the whole Story of Mankind is review- 
ed, as coiinectt'd with tlic moral Govern- 
ment of the World, and the revealed Dis- 
pensation. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, 
Rector of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. 2 
vols. 4to. 8s. boards. 

Dr. Watkiu’s Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; the Second 
and concluding Part, embellished with a 
finely engraved Portrait of the present 
Ml'S. Sheridan, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
4to. £l 6d. 

A Topographical History of St.rflToid- 
sliire; including its Agriculture, Mines, 
and Manufactures ; Memoirs of eminent 
Natives, Statistical Tables, and every 
Species of Information counected with 
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the Local History of the County. With a 
sm-cinci Account of tne Rise and Progress 
ot the Staffbrdshiie Potteries. Complied 
fiom tlic most Authentic Souices. By 
William Pitt. 8vo. 5s. boaids. Roval 
paper, ,£1 los. 

A Botanical Description of Britisli 
Plants, in the Midland Counties, particu- 
larly of those in the Neighbourhood of 
Alcester; with occasional Notes and Ob- 
servations: to which is prefixed, a shoji; 
fiitioduciion to the Study of Botany, and 
to the Knowledge of the principal Natu- 
ral Onlers. By T. Purton, Surgeon, 
Alcester. 2 vols. ^1 boards. 

General Zoology ; or, Systeinat’c Na- 
tural History. Commenced by the late 
George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S &c. With 
Plates trom the first Authorities and most 
select Specimens, engraved principally by 
Mrs. Griffith. Vol. 10, 8vo! £2 12s. 6d. 
boards. Royal paper, £3 16s. 

The Lament of Tasso. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo. 18.6(1. 

The Official Navy List far August. 
12rao. Is. bM. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The First Part of Volume I of the 
Edinbuigh Gazetteer, or Geographical 
Diciion.uy; couipri'^ing a complete Body 
of Geogiaphy, Physical, Political, Sta- 
tistical, and Comn.crcial. 

A New General Atlas ; constructed from 
the latest Authorities : by A. Arrowsmith, 
exhibiting the Boundaries and Divisions, 
also the Chains of Mountains, and other 
Geogiapliical Features, of all the known 
Countries in the world. Comprehended 
in Fifty-three Maps from Original Dr.iw- 
iugs, royaldto. Price I 163. half-bound. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for the 
Year 1815. 8vo. £l Is. boaids. 

'Fhc Life of Richard Watson, Lord 
Bishop of Landalf, written by himself at 
dilfereut intervals, and revised in 1814. — 
Published by his Son, Richard Watson, 
LL.B. Prebendtuy of Landafi’ and Wells. 

Mr. Accum has in tlie press, Ckymical 
Amusements; comprising a series of cu- 
rious and instructive cxperimeirts easily 
performed, and unattended by daiijer. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, from the manuscript journals of mo- 
deru travelleis in tiiose countries, edited 
by R. Walpole, will soon appear in a 
quarto volume, illustrated by plates. 

The Poetical Remains and Memoirs of 
the lute Dr. John Leyden, arc preparing 
for publication. 

Mr. Hogg will soon publish the fifth 
edition of his Queen^s Wake, illustrated 
by the artists of Edinburgh, 

The Essay on Public Credit, by David 
Hume, is reprinting, with observations 
on the souqd and prophetic nature of its 
principles. 

■ 2 R 2 
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CAIXUITA. 

Tlie fellowiitg extracts from the Cal- 
cuttaand Madras papers will in the inter- 
val of the arrival of the re£!:iilar official le- 
port atfoid some idea of the progiess and 
natuie of the attack ou the stiong hold of 
Hatrass. 

This is a rectangular work, situated 
seven hundred and tifty yaids fiom the 
fort, iu form nearly a square, five hun- 
dred by four hundred and eiglity \ards, 
with uine circular bastions, and a pietcy 
good ditcli. Of the bastions, iluee are in 
the west face, one in the north, and one 
ill the south. There are no guns in it • 
all being kept in the fort. Our picquots 
were advanced within two Imndred yard-^ 
of it. The camp was ilistant about two 
thousand >uids. No casualties had taken 
place. There was occasional sniping 
from the Kuttera on the picqiiets. The 
weather was cold and rainy. At miil-day 
the thermometer stood at 52'**. As late 
a£S the 20th, officers have been permitted 
to approach tho foit; but fioni the mo- 
ment of the advance of the picquets they 
were kept at arms length. A protracted 
resistance was expected. 

Letters from Colonel Walker’s camp 
of the 2l8t ultimo, inform us that the 
division of the army under his command 
was in readiness to march to the Head 
Quarters of tlie Hjdrabad Subsidiary- 
Force, in consequence of the pi*oximity 
of the Bengal lelief undt-r Colonel Adams. 
The latter was expected to reach Colonel 
Walker’s camp about the 3d instant. 
The Bengal troops, we undei stand, ha\e 
already occupied all the posts to tlie east- 
ward of Housseabad. 

The preparations are complete for the 
^eld force in the Doab. llie army was in 
motion towards Hatrass. 'This place is 
situated about 18 miles from the town of 
Coel, near the fortress of Allyghur, and 
. is of great strength. Tlie troops were 
expected to sit down before Hatrass on 
the l^h ultimo, and resistance was expec- 
ted, as Dyaram had sent off all the wo- 
men, and filled up the wells within three 
miles of the fort. The sappers and mi- 
ners in this fortre.ss are said to be the best 
ill India. Diiariim has invented stone 
:ihrapnclsy vsliich are said to answer.— 
The following letter gives some details of 
the expedition. 

Our troops and warlike stores will 
soon be in sight of Hatrass — General 
Marshall, with the 24ih dragoons and 4 
battalions with their 6 pounders, and 
Captain Roberts’ corps of irregular 
horse. Also the Meerut troops, con- 
sisting of two troops horse artillery, com- 


manded by Major Brook and Capraia 
Boiieaii, under Major Pennington, H. M. 
8th L. 0- From Muttra, Majors Generals 
Donkin and Brown, with the 3d and 7tU 
legiinciits N. C. and fifteen companies N. 

1 . 500 of Captain Cunningham’s Irregular 
Hoise — will arrive and take ground before 
the tow'n and fort of Hatrass on the 
ijiornimj of the 12th instant. TbcMuttra 
troops inarch on the inoiiiing of the 
loth. Mr. J. Shakespeare, superinten- 
dent of police, accompanies General 
Marshall’s division from Mynpoory, and 
will it is supposed officiate as the agent of 
Government— Capt. H. C. Smyth and 
Lieutenant Taylor, of Engineers, pro- 
ceed from Agra to Muttra to accompany 
that division. General Donkin and suite 
wcic at Agra on the 7th, and it was in- 
tended the ladies should lemain there. 
’File train from Cawnpore did not march 
till the 5th, and would not reach Hatrass 
for some days after the other troops.” 

l*he following is asserted by the Cal^ 
cutta editor to be a more correct and^^de- 
tailed account than auy that has yet ap- 
peared of the previous negociatious for 
the delivery of the Fort, and the subse- 
quent operations for its Investment. 

** As intimated in my last, thpt fort 
was completely invested on the 12th, and 
the option was given to the commandant, 
Dya Ram, to suueniler on certain pre- 
scribed terms, or to stand the result of a 
siege. At first he appeared resolved on 
embracing the former alternative. On the 
evening of the 13ih, he sent a message 
into camp declaring his readiness to 
deliver up the place. A detachment, con- 
ii.'jting of two grenadier coinpauies with 
an engineer officer, was accordingly sent 
to take possession ; but after waiting se- 
veral hours outside the gate, it was forced 
to returu In consequence of the Raja hav- 
ing changed his mind. The sincerity of 
bis proposals now began to be suspected ; 
but General Marshall, willing to spare the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, allowed 
him a little further time for consideration. 
Negociations were commenced anew ; a 
second tender of submission was made ; 
and the second grenadier battalion whs 
actually paraded to inarcli up to the gate, 
when intelligence arrived of the Raja hay- 
ing a second time forfeited his word. 

The garrison is now said not to ex- 
ceed two thousand five hundred regular 
soldiers. The outer fort has twenty bas- 
tions. Tliese are very high and strong ; 
and are guarded by forty-five pieces of 
ai tillery. The ditch is ninety feet broad 
and seventy-five feet deep, with five feet 
of water. The besieging force occupies 
three distinct positions in front of the 
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fort. The Cawnpore division, under the 
personal coinmaiid of General Marshall, 
is posted to the East ; the Muttra divi- 
sionj under Major General Donkin, to the 
west; and the Meerut division, under 
Major General T. Brown, to the south, 
'fhe ground for the batteries had already 
been chosen, and preparatory steps to 
their erection taken. The train from 
Gavvnpore and Agra would reach camp on 
the 111 til, the guns would open on the 
20th, and the fort in all probability fall 
within a ver;j few days. The train con- 
si.sted of titty mortars and howitzcis, 
and twenty, twenty-four, and eighteen 
pounders. The Agra proportion crossed 
the Jumna on the 16th. We regret to 
learn that on the 12th or 13th one of the 
picquetswas tiled upon, and Lieutenant 
White of his Majesty’s 24th dragoons 
wounded, by the inhabitants of a vilhige 
in the vicinity of the fort. The village 
was immediately burnt. V’ery heavy rain 
fell in that neighbourhood on the 17th 
and 18th. 

“ 'ITie General now thinking it neces- 
sary to put a stop to this nnsati-f.ietory 
state of suspense, ordered down the gal- 
lopers of his .Majesty's 24th dragoons, am! 
fired a shot into' the fort, by way of indi- 
cation that all paciticatoiy parley w.as now 
at an end. In the evening of the 1 Ith, 
DyaRam sent a vakeel iiiio camp, warn- 
ing all persons to keep at a distance liom 
the fort, under pain of b^ng fired upon ; 
and an order was immediately issued, pro- 
hibiting officers from advancing beyond the 
picquets. Previously to this many indivi- 
duals had gone quite up to the ditch. The 
wavering of Dya Ram can only be acconiit- 
ed for satisfactorily on the supposition of 
the existence of two partiesin the garrison. 
Accordingly, many letters assure tis, that 
Dya Ram, old, infirm; and sick, is ex- 
tremely desirous of securing comfort to 
his latter days, and transmitting his pos- 
sessions to his family, by any sacrifice. 
His two son.s again, young men, high in 
blood and spirits, declare that it would be 
disgraceful to give up such a fortress vyith- 
out a previous struggle for its niaiiite- 
uance. The elder, a lad of twenty, hav- 
ing procured two lacks of rupees, from 
his mother, paid up the arrears of the 
garrison on the 14th, and made them 
swear to defend the place to the utmost 
extremity.” 

The Journal of the latest date men- 
tions a report that Dyaram h.ad given up 
all idea of resistance, and that our army 
would be immediately put in possession of 
the fortress of Hatrass. This report, 
however, was not considered to be enti • 
tied to great credit. Major General Sir 
John Horsford had joined the army in 
the Doab. 

The Nagpore force is likely to be dis- 
tyibuted into cantonments in the following 


manner; — the 1st batt. 18th Native In- 
fantry, and 2d battalion 23d Native lii- 
fantiy, to be posted under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel JI. .Murine, at Jub- 
bulpore, ten miles north of the Nurbud- 
da ; the 1st battalion 23d Native Infan- 
try, and 1st battalion 22d Native Infan- 
try, atGohajpoor, twenty-six miles from 
Hoshuugabad; and at the latter place. 
Colonel -Adams with the remainder of the 
division. 

Dispatches over-land from India have 
lieeii received at the East India House, 
from the Governor of Bombay, dated 
March 22d, and communicate the im- 
portant intelligence of the taking of the 
fortress of Hatrass by the British army. 

A heavy bombardment was commenced, 
and tlie Congreve rockets were used with 
terrible effect ; one of which, fiiliing on 
the magazine, occasioned a tremendous 
explosion, which destroyed numbers of 
the garrison of Hatrass. At 1 1 o’clock 
at night the Raja, seeing his hopeteas-Ei- 
tnafioii, tied with 1,000 cavalry, 'rile 
tide of men that tied from the fort pre- 
vented the gates being sliut. The Britisli, 
taking advant.age of the opportunity, 
ludied into the fort and captured it. 
jM.iior-Geiieral Brown piiisued Dyaram 
with bis c.ivaUy. It is imagined that tlie 
Riince 1ms tied to Moors.ini, a fortress 
about ten miles from Hatrass, and which 
is next to be attacked. Giir loss by 
the fire of the enemy was inconsi- 
der.able. Lieutenant Courtland Was the 
only officer wounded. The Bombay go- 
vcriiineiit had not received the official ac- 
counts ; but the substance of the details 
we have given was communicated to that 
goveriiinciit by a private letter, and may, 
therefore, having been made the subject 
of an over-land dispatch, be considmd 
authentic. The conduct of Sindia, fa'fBe 
countenance be lias given' Rio DoSs fa his 
hostile dispositions towards the British, 
is much blamed. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Jan., Ihti, 
1817 . — Genrrat Orders . — .At a general 
couit martial, held at Hyderabad, mi the 
28th d.iy of October, in tlie ye.ir oT our 
Lord One Tliou.sand Eight Hundred aud 
Sixteen, Lieuten.ant Jolin Webb, of his 
M.ijcsty’3 86tli regiment of foot, was ar- 
raigned upon tlieundermentibnfid chatges, 
viz. 

1 . For coming to the mess of his Ha- 
jesty’s 80th regiment, to a public dinner, 
wliilst in the Surgeon’s report and in sick 
quarters, on or about the 18lh of March, 
1816. 

2. For horsewhipping h is cook; and dis- 
obeying'my orders, by not paying the set - 

■ vatu his wages wiien sent by me, with the 
- Ailjtfiantofthe regiment for that patpose, 
on or drant the 2d Scyitember lustaat. 
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3. For coming to ray quarters, (liia 
Commanding Officer’s) on or about the 
2il of September instant, in a most vio- 
lent manner, vvliilst in the Surgeon's re- 
port, and in violation of regimental or- 
ders, and then behaving in a most disre- 
spectful manner towards me, by saying, 
‘ You have sent your Adjutant to my 
quarters, with a most extraordinarymes- 
sage ; and let me tell you. Sir, your con- 
duct has been highly improper in listening 
to a black man’s story befo, e you have 
beard mine,’ or words to that enect. 

4. For infamous and scandalous con- 
duct, unbecoming the chaiacter of an offi- 
cer and a gentleman, in telling a false- 
hood, and persisting in it in the presence 
of Lieutenant JIunro, that Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Leche liad ordered liiu , 
from me, to come to my quarters. 

5. For unofficeilike conduct in quitting 
his quarters, whilst in tire s'ck report, oir 
or about the 4th September instasit, be- 
trveen the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, and appearing in the Bazar 
and Potter’s village, in his shirt sleeves, 
attended by a cittwall’s peon and two 
sepoys of the 2d battalion lath regi- 
ment N. 1. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : . 

The Court, after having duly considered 
every thing that has appeared before it, 
linds the prisoner. Lieutenant Webb, 
guilty of the first charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty in 
part of the second cliarge, viz. giving his 
cook two cuts with a whip, but acquits 
him of unofficei like conduct, and of every 
other part of the charge. 

Tire Court fully acquits the prisoner of 
the third charge. 

The Court most fully, and honorably 
acquits the prisoner of the fourth charge. 

'The Court finds the prisoner guilty, iu 
part, of the fifth charge, viz. unofficei like 
conduct in quitting his quarters whilst in 
the sick report, and appearing in the Ba- 
zar, on or about the 4th September be- 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, but acquits him of the remain- 
der of it. 

The Court, although it has found the 
prisoner guilty of the first charge, yet iu 
coDsideratiou of his having b«n repri- 
manded for it, and that most severely, by 
his Commanding Officer, the prosecutor, 
nearly bi.x months before the charge was 
preferred, as stated in his evidence, is of 
opinion that the prisoner has already been 
punished, and that the charge should not 
have been preferred. 

The Court having found tlie prisoner 
guilty of parts of the second and fifth 
charges, does, by virtue of the Articles of 
War for the better government of his 
Majesty’s forces, sentence him, the pri- 
soner, Lieutenant Webb, of his Majesty's 


86th regiment, to be admonished, in such 
manner as his Excellency the Ci>“hnander 
in Chief may tliink proper. 

Approved and confirmed, — ^the prisoner, 
Lieutenant Webb, cf his Majesty’s 86th 
regiment, being hereby admonished. 

(Signed) T. Hislop, 

Liputenant-Oenerat. 

Tlie Right Honorable the Cotnmander 
ill Chief in India is pleased to direct, tiiaj 
the foregoing order shall be entered in the 
General Order Book, ami read the 
he.id of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of tho Right Honorable the 
Commander in Chief. 

T. M’ Maho v, 

Col. Adj, General. 

The conduct of Major Lusliiagton, of 
tile Madras army, i.s reported to iiave ob- 
tained tlie liigh approbation of the Su- 
preme Governmeut, tlie Coiaih^ader in 
Chief at Madras expresses cordial sen- 
timents of applause and approbation of 
the conduct of Major Lushington of the 
4tli cavalry, and Lieut. Borthwick of the 
2d battalion 2d regt. N. 1. 

The well established fame and fonner 
services of the 4th cavalry, were sufficient 
pledges of the confidence with "tbicU that 
distingui.siied regiment might be oin ployed 
on any enterprise ; but the indefatigable 
perseverance with wliicli it persisted iu 
its pursuit of an enemy, whose rapidity 
of movement had liiilierto eluded every 
other attempt to intercept of come up 
willi him, stands umlvalleil, »»d places 
the character and judgment of Major 
Lushington in the most flatteriuf! point of 
view, not only for the zeal aud ability 
with which lie profited by hi.s intelligence, 
and conducted his regiment, but for the 
spirit and decision with which h® led bis 
gallant soldiers into the midst of an ene- 
my from whose vast supei iority of numbers 
he might have fairly e.xpected to have had 
a formidable adversaiy to eonteud with. 

The Commander in Chief offers to Ma- 
jor Lushington of tlie 4tli ctuahy, his 
warmest acknowledgments, as well as to 
the officers, native officers and wen of the 
regiment he commands, for their exem- 
plary gallantry, zeal, a..il exert io'is. 

The roiigratulatiom ot His Excellency 
would be as completJ .i- they at® sincere, 
did not the loss of so valuable atid brate 
an officer as Captain Darke, U'ix with 
them the duty of here paying a just but 
melancholy tiibute of respect W his me- 
mory and services. He was killed iu 
front of his standard, animatit'S his men 
by an example tliey can never forget. 

The Commander in Chief feel* 't a duty 
he is anxious to acquit himself “f, to re., 
cord his highest approbation at<‘^ applause 
of the conduct of Uieutenant IRtrtbwigk 
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of the 2 d battalion 2 d regiment, and the 
native officers raid men of his small but 
exemplary detachment. It marks theta- 
lent, judgment and perseveiing smrit of 
Lieut. TortlnMck, and the discipline, at- 
tachment ami patience of the excellent 
troops which, Vv'ith such inadequate num- 
bers, have effected so much esseiitial ser- 
Tice in finally expelling from the Ganjam 
district so numerous a body of predatoiy 
horse. 

It is in affairs of this kind, that offi- 
cers, with limited means, have tlte op- 
portunity of displaying; their professional 
ability, resources, and spirit; and the 
present instance not only speaks the ris- 
ing reputation of Lieutenant Borthwick, 
but places him in the light of those pro- 
mising officers who will be useful orna- 
ments to the service, and their profession. 

Experience lias proved that the oppor- 
tunity ouly is wanting, to record the 
names of many other officei*s who, ani- 
mated on all occasions, to 2 eaIous and in- 
defatigable exertion, maintain with honor 
to themselves and to their corp«, the w'e;l 
earned reputation which, for its achitve- 
tncnts in the field, the Madras army has 
80 justly acquired. 

Fo^t Jan. 1, 1817. — The 

Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council, deeply impressed with the bene- 
fits which, in a military and political view 
the state is likely to derive from the ser- 
vices of a regular and w’eil organized to- 
pogiaphical staff, has observ’ed wdth re- 
gret, that the acknowledged advantages 
W’hich the amiies of European states 
have recently drawn from tlie modern 
improvements in this important bianeli of 
mllitar}' science, have hitherto been only 
partially comrauiiicdted to the army on 
this establishment, 

His^ Lordship has therefore resolved to 
establish, subject to the pleasure of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, a regular 
staff for the department of the quarter 
master general, the officers appointed 
to which, shall be permanently attached 
to that branch, after the model of the 
approved systems prevailing in the armies 
of modern Europe, and in the British 
forces in particular. 

In furtherance of this object, the Go- 
vernor-Geuei al in Council restdves to ap- 
point, as the regular cstub'ishnjtnt, 
twelve assistants in the quaiter roaster 
general’s department, to be divided into 
tda.sses, in the follow’ing mamiev, viz. 

Two as^'istant quarter masters gene- 
ral, on a staff ailowaace of five hundred 
St. Rs. per luenseni. 

Four deputy assistant quarter masters 
general of the first dass, on a staff al- 
lowance , of four iiundred St. Jla. per 
meu'ieui. 

'Ihrec deputy a bistaiit quaitcr niaa- 
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ters general of the third class, on a staff 
allowance of two hundred and fifty St. 
Rs. per mensem. 

The Rajah of Berar died on the 1st of 
February. He is succeeded by his cousin 
Appa Sahib, Rajah ^loodhogee Bhoosta. 

On Thursday, Feb, 13, the release ofthe 
Despatch cutter, from the custody of the 
Admiralty Court, was celebrated with 
every demonstration of joy. We hope to 
be able in an early number to publish a 
full report of this case. 

'ihis event took place about one in 
the afternoon, and was announced by a 
salute of nineteen guns from the little 
vessel on the re-hoisting of her flag— 
which was returned by a continued feu de 
joie for nearly tw'enty minutes from the 
shipping— some vessels were gaily decked 
out with colours — others displayed flags 
bearing appropriate labels — such as * 
dtan Trade rescued — British Laws vindi- 
cated— No Bondage — Free Trade and 
SeanK^n's Rights.' 

The celebrations afloat seem to revive 
on shore the sensations which the relief 
afforded by the decision of the Supreme 
Couit had the day before diffused all 
over thi’< great city of meichants. Hm- 
<loos, Moo^ulmuns, Armenians, Jews, 
Christians, and Farsees appealed con- 
gralulating each other anew on the deliver- 
ance of their trade. 

In short, from the deep interest 
univcisally excited by this important 
question when under discussion, and the 
joy that peivaded the whole (ommunity 
oil the dcei'ion being announced, we may 
judge of tlie vast dismay and extensive 
injuiy that would have been cxpeiicnced 
had the grounds alleged for the seizure 
of the Despatch been declared to be legal. 

We understand that on Friday, at a 
general meeting of the merchants of Cal- 
cutta, it was unanimously voted, that, 
as a inemorial of their important services, 
golden vases bearing appropriate inscrip- 
tions, should be presented to the advocate- 
general and Mr. Comptou, the .leanied 
and able counsel who .'so .«iiitces8fully de- 
feiideil the lights of the Indian merchants, 
and that a splendid eutertainmeiit should 
also be giveu to these gemkmen, at the 
Town Uall— which is fixed for iSatiirday, 
the 2id instant. All the principal iii- 
dividuaU in the settlement will be present 
on IhU occasion. 

The condemnation of the honorable 
Company’s cruizer Ernaad, at Bombay, 
lias caused considerable consteruatiuu 
amongst tho«e connected with the shipping 
interests of Briti.sli India, and the luei 
chants of this Presidency have suffevra 
their »h{u*e of anxiety on the 
Since tlic ude of the Eiiiciiul h ■ wa. 
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all has been confus^ion in the commercial 
world, and the expoit ti-ade has been 
iitai’ly at a stand at the several ports, in 
consequence of the adjudication pro- 
nounced by the Recorder’s Court at Bom- 
bay, which, if it stood, would effect every 
ship engaged in the trade of this country. 
The embarrassraeut created by this occur- 
rence, however, has been entirely re- 
moved by^ the judgqaent unanimously 
pronounc^ by the Judges at Calcutta in 
the important case of tlie cutter Despatch, 
which vessel had sailed tor Bombay under 
precisely the same circumatanres as the 
Ernaad, and had been sei 2 ed on her 
pai'sage down the Hoogly. On the tiial 
cH)miDg on to be heard, the court was 
crowded to excess. Messrs. Ka^t and 
Mac Naghteu were coun'^el for the crown, 
and Messrs. ]7erguson and Compton weie 
for the owners. 

It will be in the recollection of our 
readers, that the ship Einaad at Bombay, 
was seized and libelled for not having 
entered into a plantation boud, she being 
lailen with the articles euRiue»..ated in the 
IBth and 19th sections of the 12 Car. 2. 
We me informed, however, iliat on a 
question arising on the iustance side of 
the Admiralty Court at Calcutta in ih^ 
last Tens, in the case of the Despatch, 
tlte Court unanimously decided that the 
Ibth and 19th Sections of that Act did 
not apply to this couutry, admittiug that 
the general maxims and provisions of the 
Navigation Act might be adopted, .so far 
as they regarded ships and the navlgatiou 
of ships. The general grounds of the 
decision of the Court, as tiiey were col- 
lected by a correspondent of ours who 
was at the trial, and kindly faroured us 
with them, were these : 

The Court said the cases cited of Wil- 
son aud iMarryatt, and the two cases in 
3 Hosanquet and buller, applied to prin 
clples whicli weie confined to the first 
section of the act, and did not touch the 
sections which require plantation bonds 
to be entered into. 

*rhat the .first section of the Act ap- 
plied to lands, islands, and teiriiories, 
es well as to colonies aud plantations, 
tlien belonging or which might hereafter 
belong to the king, whereas the 1 8th and 
19th sections confined the import and 
export in aud from English plautatious 
only which were then in existence. Tliat 
there was no governor in this country 
aij'swei iiig the dcsci ipiion inthe 2d section 
of the Act, to uliom bonds could be given, 
aud that the officers lueniloned in subse- 
quent acts, which applied to plantation 
bonds, were such as uavul officer^, collec- 
tors of ilie customs, and they ha<i never 
been appointed in India, as in the planta- 
tions of America, and theieioie that the 
subject could not comply with the pro- 


visos of the act. That by tlie 9th and 
10th of William III. and fitU of Anne, 
ships trading to aud from India weie com- 
pelled to gi\e bonds to biiiig all East 
India commodities to England without 
breaking bulk, and in much higher penal- 
ties than the plantation bonds requiied. 

That by the circuitous Trade Act, ships 
are pennitied to cany the produce of 
India to ports other than English plan- 
tations, and are prohibited from carrying 
the same to the plantations in America; 
that therefore, to compel ships to enter 
into plantation bonds, ^^ould deprive 
them of the advantages given liy the cir- 
cuitous Trade Act, for tliey would become 
bound to carry the enumerated articles 
to an English p'autation, or to some part 
in the united kingdom. — Whereas, by the 
last Act, they aie authorized to unload at 
any intermediate port or in any plautajiou 
except in America. 

We heartily congratulate our mercantile 
readers upon tins important question 
being for ever set at rot. A full repoit 
of the trial will be published at Calcutta; 
in the mean lime, the above leading 
points of the judgment, with which we 
have been favoured, will, no doubt, prove 
highly interoting and satisfactory. 

The ships in the river were decorated 
with ail their colour, and salutes fired 
dining the day, in honouj’ of the release of 
the Despatch. 

We have gieat pleasure in submitting 
to the public the following coirespon- 
dence. 'J hough the gratification Captain 
Weatlirall must feel in tiie recollection 
of having rescued by his active humanity 
so many of his countrymen must to him 
prove ample lecompense, yet we an- 
nounce with lively fsati>faction the hono- 
rable distinction conferred on him by the 
merchants ol Calcutta, with their cha- 
racteristic alacrity aud generosity. 

To Captain il/. 1\ fVeathrail . — Dear 
Sir, — Called upon as we frequently are to 
express our approbation of the conduct 
of individuals connected with the com- 
ineicial interests of Calcutta, never have 
we assembled on any occasion more 
truly grateful to our feelings than the 
present; your meritorious exertions, 
kindness, and humanity, when in com- 
mand of the Blucher, have reicued from 
all the honors of /amine and impending 
destruction, two huudred aud eighty-six 
men, women, and childien, of His Ma- 
jesty’s 78tfa regiment, together with the 
commander and forty-eight native sea- 
men and officers of the Frances Char- 
lotte, unfortunately wieeked on the Pre- 
pans on the night of the fifth of No- 
vember, and you have, no doubt, been 
instrumental in saving the lives of the 
icmainder of the people, who were 
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necessity left on the i^sland, b> 
givitjg such early information as enabled 
the government to affoid them timely 
assistance ; they have all now airived, 
and liv’e to offer you the soldier’s best 
gift and the good iiiau’s best reward — 
their grateful and heartfelt blessings ; 
with it lemains to endeavour to express 
and recoul our leellngs in a manner suit- 
uMe to the occasion, and we know of 
no methodmore likely to answer that end, 
than in piesenting you with a piece of 
plate, on which the testimonial of your 
humanity shall be engraven. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

Vour obedient servants, 
Palmer and Co. Colvins, Bazett, and (Jo. 
Alexander and Co. Fairlic, Fergusson, 
and Co. Ciuttenden and Mackillop, 
Hogue, Davidson, and Robertson, 
jMaekiiitosh, Fulton, and AIcCiintock, 
Jo'^eph Barretto and Sons, Stewart and 
Hobert&ou, James Scott and Co. Becher 
and Co. Thomas De Souza and Co. 
Antonio Laiirem^o Barretto and Co. 
.Tnhu Small and Co. A. Wilson, Henry 
?.Iutlicw, Robert Campl>ell, ^-hent 
lu^nrun*^^ Office . George Mci- 
••i r, S. lieaufoit, Jtdni C. Jiurtoii, 
Jtimi-s Caldei, H. B. Lloyd, John 
Co'jKe, Fiauci' \’i ignou, Gabriel V»ig« 
noil, d. Kerbcit, C. Bhincy. 

The following is tlie jn<cnption en- 
graved uu tlie jilate. — “ Pie^viitcd to 
M. T. 'W^ailiial! by the Mer- 
chant'' of (Jalculta, in testimony of their 
veri'-e of bin niei itonous and very emi- 
nent exertions in the cau'c of luiniaiiity, 
>n liaving, whii>t in command of the ship 
(hiuce Jiluchcr, reiideied eveiy jiractnable 
aid 'll saving the lives of a majoiity of 
a detachment of H. IM. THth regimcDt, 
who were wrecked ou board the Frances 
Charlotte, on the Island ot Preparis, on 
the night of the 5th November 1816'.” 

To ^(essrs. Palmer and Co. &c. &c. 

Gentlemen, — To have merited the 
unqualihed appiobRioii of so highly re- 
spectable a body as the niercliants of 
Calcutta shall ever be my proudest lK)<ist ; 
and whatever services, in tlie iiumble and 
zealous discharge of mj duty, I may have 
performed, are nioie titan amply lepaid 
by your kind and dattcring letter of this 
date, the receipt of which I have the 
honor to ackiio\vle<lge. The piece of 
plate with the inscription which you 
itcive been pleased to vote me, shall be 
treasured up with no common caic, a.s a 
lecord moie valuable to me than all that 
wealth could bestow. 

Saving the lite of a citizen has ever 
been duly appicciaiLtl. What then must 
'une been mv sensations, in being iiistni- 
iuieiitai, under Providt-nce, in pieseivnig 
rlif lives ot .^o iiianj of H. M- le^i- 
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menf, whose exemplary conduct, forti- 
tude, and forbearance under the most 
trying cirt umstances, prove them a cmlit 
to their corps, and an honor to their 
country. 

I beg to conclude by assuring you, 
gentlemen, that the reward jouhave now 
bestowed upon me, shall act as a stimulus 
to my future exertions if ever an oppor- 
tunity should occur ; and I shall band it 
dow'ii to my children in confident hope 
that they may yet deserve and learn to 
appieciate the value of a gift rendeied 
inestimable by being expressive of your 
applause. 

I am, gentlemen, with respect and 
esteem, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, 

M. T. WE4THR4I.L, 
Commanding the Prince Jblucher* 

The intelligence brought by the Thetis, 
wc regret to state, is of a melancholy na- 
ture. It announces the revival of that 
diabolical practice which only a few 
months ago occasioned such devastation 
in the shipping of Calculta. We alhicle 
to the destiuction of vessel*- by infamous 
iiicendiaiie.s. The ship I'pton Castle, 
had just completed her lading lor Bmubay 
and was on tlie eve of sailing trom Kedge- 
lee, wlien an attempt was made to set 
her ou tire, which, luckily, as it then 
ajjpeaied, vvas discuveied in time to pre- 
vent the fatal consequences which have 
since ensued. Seveial combustible ma- 
terials were found in vailous parts of tlie 
hold in a state of ignition, which weie 
removed, and the mischief for the time 
prevented ; but the incendiaries appear 
lo have been determined on effcciing 
their infamous purpose, for uotwith-iand- 
ing evei y possible precaution was taken, 
she was totally destroyed by fire on the 
night of the Ifilh Feb. It is with 
great satisfaction we add, that all hands 
were saved by the pilot vessels of the 
river. We are unable to sulijoin anv fui- 
ther pailicuiars of this event. — Madras. 

Very unusual weather has been expe- 
rienced at Calcutta and the I'i>pci Fto- 
vmces d**!!!!!; the vvhf*le ot the inoutli of 
Fehruaiy. The month thioiighout was 
damp and rainy, and fui tlie two last 
days it poured incessantly. It was feared 
that an unhealthy hot season w’ould be 
the result of this untimely visitation. 

We copy the following from the Caicutta 
Gazette of the 13th Fehruaiy. 

“ The force now a.ssembling for secret 
service in the Doab will, it is said, con- 
sist of twenty squadron of hor^e, lou - 
two mortars, twelve battering cml^, and 
seven battalionsof infantiv. dlu* under- 
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ineutionpfl stations will, it is supposed, 
yield their quotas as follows 

From Cawnpoie. — His majesty’s 24tli 
dragoons ; hve companies of European 
artillery; two companies of Goolundax; 
fourteen companies of gun Lascars ; his 
majesty’s 14th and 87th regiments ; sud 
the loth regiment native infantry. 

From Agra. — Two companies of Euro- 
pean artillery, his Majesty’s 8th dragoons ; 
aud the 1st and 3d troops of horse 
artillery. — ^The wiiole to concentrate in 
the vicinity of Coel.” 

Accounts from Calcutta, by the way of 
Ma<lras, state, that the Right Honorable 
the Governor General left tliat presidence 
for Barrack pore on the evening of Jan. 
2Jd, ftom whence his Lordship proceed- 
ed on a hunting exeursion to Malda. The 
absence of the party from the Presidency 
was not intended to extend beyond the 
20rli instant. They returned to the presi- 
dency of Calcutta on the 1 lih February. 
The paity had considerable sport among'^t 
buffaloes and small game, but only one 
tiger was killed during the excursion. 

Calcuitn Gazette, Feb, 6, 1817.— "On 
the 25ih uU. a strange rumour reached 
Mirzapore, of a large body of Pindaris 
having come down the Ghauts, and com- 
menced plundering near Beejeegur. The 
town was immediately in commotion; the 
2d battalion 8th regiment was ordered to 
march out ; and every one began in the 
besf way he could to prepare a warm re- 
ception for the enemy. Two days suffice<l 
to dispel the panic, and demoustiafc the 
falsity of the report. All was quiet when 
our last accounts were closed. 

Statement of Specie imported into CaU 
ciitta hfj .SVa, in January, 1817. 
Dollars, 3,25,329 at Sa. 

Rs. 205 per 100 dollars. 

Sa. Rs, 6,66,924 7 .3 


Gold...... value, 27,416 (f 0 

Silver ditto, 2,06,300 0 0 

Treasure ditto, 76,400 0 0 

Sicca Rupees 2,000 0 0 


Total Sa. Rs. 9,79,040 7 

ctviL appointments. 

J.W. Hogg, Ksq. Barrister at Law, i.s 
appointed M.iLdstralc of Calcutta. 

Mr. R. (’ampbell. Appraiser General at 
the Custom-Hou.>e of Calcutta. 

VJth iJpc. — Mr.AV. Hunter Smoult, At- 
torney-at-Luw to the Honorable Com- 
pany. 

Mr. R. Ferti:u.'''^on, to officiate as Advo- 
cate-General to the Honorable Company. 

Mr. H. Compton, to officiate as Stand- 
ing Council to the Honorable Company. 

C. M. Ricketts, FiSq. Private Secretary 
to the Governor Gcaci-al — the office of 


Principal Private Secretary being abo- 
lished. 

J. Adams, Esq. to officiate as Private 
Secretary to the Governor General during 
IMr. Ricketi’^s absence. 

Mr. C. Phipps, Assistant to the Se- 
aetary to the Board of Revenue. 

IMr. J. Mouckton, Agent to the Gover- 
nor General at Mooishedabad. 

Mr. G. Svvinton, Persian Secretary to 
the Government 

Mr. Ch. A. Molony, Deputy Secretary 
in the Secret, Political, aud Foreign De- 
partment. 

Mr. H. Chastenay, Deputy Persian Se- 
cretary to Government. 

Afr. G. Ewan Law, First Assistant m 
the Secret, Political, aud Foreign Depart- 
ment. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Ensign H. Maefarquhar, 13th N. I. to 
be Lieutenant. 

Captains F. Sackville, 18th N. I., and 
E. Barton, 29th N. I., to be Assistant 
Quarter Masters General. 

Lieutenants H. Morriesou, 29th N. L, 
J. Pickcrsgill, 29th N. L, H. C. Sandy?, 
15th N. J., J. FraBcklin, 1st N. L, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Masters Ge- 
neral. 

Lieutenants J. N. Jackson, 23d N. T., 
H. Hall, 16th N. L, E. C. Sneyd, 3d N. 
L, W, Patterson, 39th N, 1., to be De- 
puty Assistant Quarter Masters General 
of the 2d class. 

Licurenants E. I. Strcttell, 6th N. L, 
W. Garden, 18tb N'. i., H. S. Brownrigg, 
lOHi N. I., to be Deputy Assistant Quar- 
ter Masters General ot the 3d class. 

SUROEONS. 

^ Jan. 10. — Senior Assistant Surgeon 
Walter Askell Venuur, to be Siirgeoin 

Mr. J. M‘Whirter, M. D., to be pev- 
sonal Surgeon of his Excellem-y the Right 
Honorable the Governor General. 


l^URLOUGHS. 

Capt.W. Hiatt, 14th regf. N. I. 
Capt.J. Gabb, 1st N. 1. 

Lieut. R, Armstrong, 14th N. I. 

Mr, A. Russell, Superiutemling Sur- 
geon, 

Lieut. Col. Fagan, Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral, 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon G. O. Jacob, 
6th Vol Bate. 

Superiiitenditig Siiigfioa R. Wilson. 

SlJirriNG INTELLIGENCE . 
^rrived-^The Liverpool ftom London* 
The Lady Flora from Xaondon. 
MARRIAGfi. 

12 Feb. Manuel Petrus, Esq. to Miss C. Narei«» 
eldest daughter ol the late Narcis Jchauncs* 
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MATHS. 

js Jan. At sea, on board tlie Lacy Flora, Lady 
Heselridge. 

in the upper provn^ces, Lieut. W, Otto, llth 
regt. N. I. 

1 G Jan. At Fottvghur, Sirs. Percival. 

. 11 . R. D. Cahctl, Esq. Assist, in the Mint* 

2 b Dec. Cornet H S. White, 2 d N. C. 

3i Jan. At Kyt.th in Bundlekhand, by a malig* 
nant ftr.er, Capt. A. Tod, 26th Bengal N.l. 

15 March. Mrs. N. Kennedy. 

On bbaid the Prince of Orange, on Jiis passage to 
-England, Mr. P. Hunt, late of Calcutta. 

C' Feh. A. Hume, Esq. of the Civil Service. 

C5 Jan. Lady of Major W. Bruiton, H. M, 8lh 
Liglit Dragoons. 


MADRAS. 

Jan. 27, \^\7 . — Tiie Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council having received 
tlie satisfdctory intelligence of the cwn- 
plete expulsion of the numerous body of 
predatory horse, which lately peneuated 
theterritoiy in the Ganjam distri<^, deems 
it proper to express in the most public 
manner, his high sense, as well of the 
^eal, judgment and enterprize displayed 
by Lieut. Alexander Borlliwkk^ of the 2d 
battalion, 2d regiment of native infantry, 
throughout the operations which have led 
U) this important and decisive result, as of 
the exemplary per>eveiance, c.xertion, and 
gallantry of the native officer.s and men of 
file detachment under his command, 
whose conduct, equally in their unwearied 
pursuit of the enemy and in every attack 
of their camp, reflet ts the highest credit 
«u the discipline and efficiency of the 
corps to which they belong, and has enti- 
tled them -to his utiqualided approbation. 

The resident at Poonali, in a dispatch 
under d.ite the 31st ultimo, having com- 
municated Major Lushingtou^s report of 
the brilliant affair in which the 4th regi- 
ment of native cavalry was engaged with 
a body of predatory horse at Cowan, on 
the 26tli ult. after rapidly accompiislung 
a march of fifty-three miles — The Gover- 
nor in Council avails h|imself of the present 
opportunity to acknowled«e the judgment, 
activity, and professional ability wh4ch 
liave signalized Major Lushingtoii*s ojwra- 
tions in this arduous service.— The Go- 
vernp in Council peiforins a pleasing part 
of his duty iu conveying to the officers, 
natiye ofliceis, and men of the regiment 
xmder M^jor Lushington’s command, his 
iNarihest thanks for their eminently luerl- 
toiious exertions; and has the greatest 
5-itisfaction in distinguishing their exem- 
plary acliievement by the expiessiuu of 
ifje cordial approbation of the govern* 
ment- 

The Governor in Council cannot dc^ 
the public recoi d of his sentiments on this 
occasion, without deeply lamenting, in 
the fate of the late Capt. Tliomas Darke, 
of the 4th regiment native cavalry, the 
loss which the service has sustained in 
fins zealous, brave and excellent officer. 


Head Quarter}!, Choultry Plain. ZdFeb. 

1817. — G. 0. hy the Commander in 

Chief. 

His Excellency the -Commander in Chief 
is pleased to publish iu general orders, 
for the guidance of the army, the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the dress of 
officers, wliich appear to be imperfectly 
understood or misconceived. 

The loose overalls (the present estab- 
lished uniform of officer.s) are not consi- 
dered as appointments fitting for occasions 
oj ceremony, for a ball room, or evening 
dress ; but white pantaloons, and half- 
bools aver them, may be worn on such 
occasions, by all officers. 

When officers in evening full dress wear 
shoes, they are to wear shoe buckles, and 
white breeches, which should be estab- 
lished regimentally. — Stj-ings in the shoes 
or at the knees are prohibited, and it must 
be understood, that in the full dress the 
sash is never to be worn. 

Cocked hals and long coats, according 
to regulation, are only permitted to be 
worn in evening dress with shoes and 
stockings, or pantaloons and half-boots, 
as above dc.?cnbed. 

Tlie foraging cap and nudress Jacket are 
to be worn as de^ciibed iu G. 0. dated 
.^tl September, 1816, only on occauons 
quite unconnected ivHh duty or ceremony ; 
and it is to be understood, that officers 
are not to appear abroad, in public placc'^, 
at the PjC'idency, or other stations, ex- 
cept in the full established regimentals of 
their respective corps. 

In our last, we mentioned that it was 
in contemplation to remove the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at this Presidency 
from the Fort. We now learn that the 
building on tlie beach near, the Justice’s 
office, foiDperly allotted for the accom- 
modation of the captauKS of his Majesty's 
navy who might touch at this port, has 
been appropriated by government to this 
object. 'File situation is well adapted for 
the general convenience cf the public, 
though we fear the noi.-^e of the suif will 
sometimes inferriipt the pioceedings of 
Gie court. 

The follow ing official documents will 
afford some idea of the warfare now carry- 
ing on in India, and shew that, in some 
shape or otlier, the Mahrattas will ev^ 
keep our Indian army upon the alert, 
either in the field, or in the more perplex- 
ing and embarrassing character of hordes 
of banditti ; leaving to the Company no 
altciuitive but the maintenance of nume- 
rous advanced posts, at a great expense 
of military establishment, or the exposing 
of our subjects and more de^elJcete^s 
allies to be occasionally surpri'^ed and 
overwhelmed by an enemy, the rapi- 
dity of whose motion*^ can only be equal- 
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led by tlie rnuidt-rous and predatory fnry 
whicli impels their course, hi thepiC' 
sent i^^tLluce, it is said there were not 
more than 150 men with Major Oliver, 
when a gieat body of horse surpiised the 
town of Kimedy, and succeeded in bmn- 
ing much of it, although their object 
of plunder was defeated by the courage 
of this small force. The town was en- 
tered at eleven o’clock in the forenoon ; 
by about five in the afternoon Major 
Oliver’s strength had increased to 350 
men, by the forced marches of his out- 
posts : this gallant officer, knowing the 
reliance which he could place on hi-' little 
band, determined on attempting to sur- 
prise their camp, consisting of 5,000 
men; in tlii' he 'O crroctnalh succeeded, 
that their fii>t iiitiiaatioii id Ins vi'it 
weie vollies of shots from the lh*iti<li ; 
they fled in all directions, leaving the 
fjreater pait of their baggage on the 
ground, and many horses to their con- 
querors. The subalterns niemioned in 
geneial ordeis are said to be all \eiy 
young men; Ideutenant .^acl^^t‘n we 
believe, tlie nephew of Mr. RHiidlo Ja'k- 
£on ; we hope that the thittcring manner 
hi which they ate mentioned by the 
Oovernor in Council, in addition to the 
high approbation of the commander in 
chief, and the eulogiums of their own 
brave leader, will not only siiranlale 
them to greater exertion, but every other 
ollicer, to shew tliat the present cliarac- 
of the British army is not confined to the 
continent of Europe. 

EJCtractf Fort St. Gforgfiy JllilUarp ron- 

sultntions, dated Tilh Janmnj, iyl7. 
To Uajor General Rumhy^ commanding 

the Northern Dichion of the Army. 

Sir, — 1 am directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 2-ltIi in.'=iant, 
and to desire that you will exprcs«, in 
divi-iion orders, to Major Oliver, of the 
6thiegim*"nt of native infantry, ami to 
tlie officers and troops under liis com- 
mand, the high approbation of the Right 
Honorable the Govemor in Council, lor 
their gallantry and good conduct in tlicir 
attempt to defend the town of Kimedy, 
and in their successful attack of the camp 
of the Pindaris in the vicinity of that 
place. From I^Iajor Oliver’s report, the 
acknowledgments of the Govemor in Coun- 
cil apjicar to be due by name to Lieutenant 
Tweeiiie, Lieutenant Tulloh, and Lieute- 
nant Jackson, and you will convey them 
to those officeis accouhngly. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signedj G. Sthachey Chief Sec. 

Fort St. George, JJf'f'. 30, 1816', 

(From the same.) 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir, — I have the honor to iVUnowledge 
theieceiptof your letter of the 30th ult. 


and to acquaint yon, that the acknow- 
ledgments of the Right Hotmiahle the 
Governor in Council ha\e been comejed 
to Major Oliver, and the tio(>p> under his 
command, and to Lieutenant' Tweedie, 
Tulloh, amlJack'^on, in divi'^ion oiilers, 
dated the 9th instant, in which I ha\e 
included Lieutenant Borlluvick, of the 
2d battalion 2d regiment, and the detath- 
nient under his command, which I li(»pe 
will meet with the Right Honoi able the 
Governor’s ajtprobatioii. 

f ha\e the honour to he, &c. 

(Signed) C. Rumuv, 5lajor-Gen. 
J't:. 0 ga}>atam, Ja)t. 13, 1H17. 

The following Geneial Order, dis- 
patched on the lull instant, is also 
iccordcd : — 

G. O. — By Government. —Forks'/. George 
Jan. 7, 1817. 

The Right Honoi able the Governor in 
Council I' ph-a'*e<l lo jmlilish in General 
Ordci', tli*» lollouiiig extiarf fioni a ile«- 
patcli received fromMajni (hneral Kumhy, 
the officei in command of the Nmthnu 
Division of the annv, mulcr date tho 
2‘lth ult. 

Copy of a Letter from Major Oliver, 
commanding a Detachment of the 6^4 
Regiment of Native Infantry, to tha 
Quarter-master of Brigade, Northern 
Division, 

Sir, — I have tlie honor to acqnajiu 
you, for the information of tlie officei 
commanding thedi\iMon, that al>out 
o’clock yestciday evening, wcwcie smi • 
prised by the Mahratia horse eiitciingtliis 
town : liming only Lieutenant Tulloh 
witli me, 1 sent him to take post at the 
other end of it, and fiom botii our (li\i- 
sions parties were sent out to tlie diflcrctit 
streets to endeavour to keep them out of 
the town. Wc had continual skiriuishing 
for about two hours, and some men and 
horse.s were killed iu tlie streets. A little 
after six. Lieutenant Twtedie, who had 
jcticated upon ray detachment, airived, 
having marched all night and that day,' 
having been surrounded by them from 
eleven o’clock in the moraiBg, I found it 
impossible to save the town, as thej gal- 
loped through and set fire to it in several 
places. At eleven o’clock p.ni. Lieutenant 
.lackson, who had been statiuned with 
his company about sixteen miles otf, ar- 
rived ; when, considering myself strong 
enough to give them an alert, 1 lelt Lieu- 
tenant Tweedie with two companies, in a 
strong position, and having piocured two 
jieons fi'om Mr. Spottiswood, who pro- 
mised to show me the road to their camp 
about a mile off, 1 put myself under their 
guidance, and I am happy to say we suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectation ; we were 
actually in the middle of their camp beiorc 
they discovered us, and we gave them two 
volhes from the companies within tt’i\ 
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AAi'cls, whidi did qreat executi(ui ; and it 
caused sudi confu‘'ioti aiiioni? tliein tbaf 
tUe^'fled ill everv direction. We tinverNcd 
their camp and killed, I should iniagiiic, 
from twenty to thi:t\ of them - they left 
the gieatest paitof thoir bugeage on the 
ground, and tl)i' morning there were about 
a huudu'd hoi''e niiiiiing lo«>'e about the 
town, and wc hai'c killed and taken about 
.•-erent) hor>e. Jaeutciiant Tweedie, when 
lie heard the firing, detached Lii-iiteinuit 
Tiilloh with a company to take post on 
the banks of a tank, forwliich they apjiear- 
cd to be making; this was such an uiiex - 
pected inanoiuvre, that a party of them 
galloped up close to Lieutcn.int Tulloh 
without discovciing him, when he gare 
them a volley, and killed some iiieu aiul 
horses. 'I’liey have been di awn up in Aont 
of us this morning : I should suppose there 
is about 5,000 of them, and they arc now 
moving off in the direction ot Tiinboor 
aud Saricottah ; and I shall march lids 
evening for Chicacole, as f conceive it 
probable they will move in that diiection. 
We have taken a siambiHl uinl a tiumpef. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signcl) ^V. C. Oinr.n, 
Captain conunauding btii ihiacliinenr. 
Khnetliiy -0, iKld, 

His l'xedlenc\ the counuainU i -jn-chlel 
i'< reqiudtd to MutiiA to Mann* Oliwi, 
and to the olliccis and ttoop' who ''civcd 
undci hi? command, ihe higii approlmtiini 
the govcinmenl foi the exrmplan dis- 
‘.•ipline and gallanti} wliieh thev di-^played 
In thcirntteuipt to defend tlie lownot Ki- 
.aod}, and in their ^nb'efn.ent at'.ick on 
rim camp oi the Pindari-. 

hy order of tlie li^ht honoiable the 
Co.crimr in Council, 

(Signed) G. STRACiirv, 

Chief Secictary. 

The Susan, J*. C. CoHiiigwood, had ar- 
vived from China on the 2d of Kebruaiy. 
Ail matters quiet there. The opium mar- 
ket iiupioving- — 1,310 per chest, and little 
on hand. Cotton unvaried. 

Lettei.s from Persia, mention that the 
Russian cnibasNy to the coiiit vt' I*ei-ia 
was on its way, and was vciy mm,C‘ion?ly 
and .splendidly atteudeiL Chie liom 'i'a- 
bi-iz, dated 24th Novcmhci 1816’, men- 
tions that Mirza Abdul H«??eu Khais, the 
Persian aml)as?ador, aimed theic the 
dity before on his way to d ehran, ami that 
he* left the Russian general, (lennah»ff, at 
Titllis, ■who was expected at Tabriz in 
Febnian'. Hisembas?y, it is stated, will 
be extremely maguiliceiit ; a staff of loUy- 
fue orticeis, most of high rank, wiili 
s.;ital)le attendants, aretofonn paitotit, 
a full band ot music, &c. The eencial is 
a most iiitehigeiit man ami a great la- 
vourite of tiie Kmperor Alexander, liav- 
Ing distingnivlied hiim^elf in several bat- 
tles. General Gci maloti' commanded all 


the Russian artillery during the la-t cuin- 
paign, and is son to the favourite ot hi'> 
name. 

Madras, Fehruary Hf/i.— Friday last 
was the aimiveisary of his Highness 
Azeem iil Dowlah ascending the -Mus- 
iiud, and ill consequence rojal salutes 
wete fired fiom Clicpauk Palace, and the 
battery of Fort St. Geoige. The day was 
farther celebrated at Chepauk by the ac- 
customed ccremonic-s. Early in the morn- 
ing the Right Honorable the Governor 
paid a lisit of congratulation to hi? High- 
ness, and on the tollowing day the Nabob 
rctuiiied the visit. The usual salutes 
weic fired on botli tlie.se occasions. 

On Wednesday the 26th of Feb. as 
three young gentlemen were shooting near 
Killanonr, (Killanour i.s 10 miles from 
Pondicherry, on the Tindevenum load), a 
villag(*rinfonnetl them that a woman had 
hi.'fii tom about two hours before hy A 
tiger, and said he would shew them the 
jungle to which he had returned — they 
aceordiiigly went with him. Several vil- 
lagers loliowed with tom-touis ; they 
weie not b'lig in finding llie lemainsof 
the w'omairs cloths, with a basket and 
'•oiiic L'ras-' wliicli she had been gathering. 
'I'iie \iUagei> soon lou^cil him, in pas- 
sing fioin <uie jiait of the iiiugie to 
anoilu'i*, lie c.uiglit one of them and toic 
him M'ly scveiely ; tlie great noise marie 
at the time, caused him to let go his hold 
and retiie to a huge bush on the edge of 
a tank. 'I'Jie gcnilemen then suiioun- 
ded tlie j)iace, but not supposing be \va« 
tlieie, fiom his being so quiet, one ot 
them went to look in, when he ro«e fiom 
tlie iniddieuf a bush with a dtcadful roar, 
leapt upon a villager, and threw him a 
<*onsideiab'e distance — wjiile in the act of 
leaping, he leceived a ball in his hinder 
quaiters, which laid him on his back, 
but ho still kept hold of the man ; in this 
jioiiflon he got another ball in his shoul- 
der, which made him fniious, the thiid 
eemleman then mu up and ^ent a chauu* 
of sliot tliiougli him, a Sjn ir shackled 
liim to tin* gioniid, while tlie villageis 
,<meortwo, Jtu the otiieiv h el made the 
be'si u^e (jf their ii'-s ' liiaiue. il In-* he'ad 
witli huge •'tiek*', wliicii put .ill C!id 

l‘‘ 111 '- existence. — ile w.i-' more than 
.‘•ove.i loot fioni hi' no'cto the tip of his 
tail ; to juiluo iioin tiio condition he was 
in, ho must have made great ilcpiedatiouti 
in this neiuiihouiliood. 

’Ihe man who was l.ist caught, had his 
aim so very much shatteied, that I am 
ati.iid he will never be able to U'o it, the 
anuiial having the greatest part of hi' arm 
with pait ot ids side in lus mouth at tlm 
&ame time. 

AS EVr-W ITNR'S. 
Tindrt'enum, 2~lht\b. r-^17. 
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Poniliclierry continues to be the gayest 
city in India. Ses-cral splendid enteitain- 
ments have lately taken place, amongst 
■nhicli, that given by Messrs. Moorat, to 
his E.'icellcncy Count Dupuy, learn, 
was most conspicuously brilliant. Trans- 
parencies, llrcwoiks, and illuminations, 
agreeably relieved the fatigue of the merry 
dance, which was kept up with great spii it, 
Tire whole of the principal inhabitants 
of Pondicherry graced the fete with their 
presence. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arriveil — Marquis of Wellington, Cap- 
tain NiclioK, and 

Geiieial Graliain, Captain Wcallier- 
kead, both from Eiiglaiid. 

CIVIL ArPOINTMENTS. 

Feh. 'JO, 18ir.— Mr. J. Hatibtiry, Col- 
lector of Ciiddapah. 

Mr. D. Campbell, Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue. 

Mr. J. W. Uiissell, Deputy Secretary to 
ditto. 

Mr. E. Ulrtoff, Head Assistant to the 
Collector of Tinnevelly. 

Mr. T. Daniel, Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests and Sitting Magis- 
trate. 

Mr. A. .1. Drummond, Deputy Com- 
mercial Resident at Rainiiad. 


MILITARY PROMOTION. 

Surgrnn^. — Jnn. 20. jMr. G. Kitoi: is 
admitted au .Assistant Surgeon. 

EIRIHS. 

Af "EIiclipoiDr, on *!itf morni,,^ nf e4»li Jan. 1817. 

Lad\ <)l M.tj'ir Htadi, Tfh le-fft. tif a dsuighter. 

At Viz!ied}iaiani, lady of H. Taylor, Koq. of a 
d.iiigliier. 

23 Feb, Latly of Lieut. G. O’Connellof a daiigh- 

tCT 

30 Jan. At Cannanore, lady of Licul. and Ft, Adj, 
if. H. Biuld, of a soil. 

f Fell. Ai Triiicliimipoly, Mrs. M. Robinson of 
a daiigliter. 

Fch. Lady of Capt. T. Smyili, I4lh N. I. of a 
son and heir. 

>9^ March. Mrs. Took of a son. 

)6. Ladv of W. Couke, Lsq. of a son* 

27 Feb. Mrs. Jarrett of a son. 

IS Ladv' of Lieut, and Ad], Kiison of a son. 

23. At Palamcota, lady of Capt. G. Jackson, 7ih 
regt. of d d.uipliter. 

jl. At Masulipdfam, lady of Lieut. H . Newnsan, 
smh N. 1 ot a son. 

4 M^rth Ladv of Mn)or Vans Agnew, of a son. 
Feb. I.adv eyf G Haillie, Esq. f^upeniit. Siirg. 
centre division of tlic army, of a daughter. 

7. At PoiuUclierrv, latlv cl H, Cliamier, tsq. of 
H. C. Civil Service, of a davigliter. 

M.\RRUGES. 

25 Jan. At tb" ('.•.pucbin Cliiircli, M. Auguste 
M. Cbappctte, i<' Madame ,M . Keveiiaurt, id 
danghtci ol tue Ute M \n-irt' Rcvenaiid, f«n- 
mcriv member of tue Grand Coimcii at Poudi- 
claerrv. 


CSept. 

8 Feb. R. Clerk, Esq. of fhe Civil Service, tq 
H. F. Williams, only daughter of the late R. 
Williams, Esti. 

10 Feb. H. Dl* Fries, Esq. to Miss De Vienne. 

5 Feb. Mi.J. M’Vk cars to Miss Ann Beck. 

17. Mr. Mollien, French agent at Cancaul, to 
Mrs. Ftirron, widivw of tlie Ute Mr. Ferron, 

24 March, TJie Rev. W. A. Keating-, M. A. 
Chdpldin to the Garrison of Fort bi. George, 
to Mirgaret Wray, third daughter of T. 
Lewis, Esq, of Dean Lodge, Ealing. 

DEATHS. 

Lt. Borthwick, 2d regt. N. I. aflerashortilinesa 
ofthicedavs. The merits of this officer are 
reoirdtd in a recent niimber ot this Journal, 
when it foil to our 1ft to communicate the ac- 
count of Ins successful attacks on the preda- 
tory bamiitti which infested the N. Circars. 

6 Feb. At Gumdv Cottage, Lt. Col. J, Edwards, 
H. M. smh regt. 

12, At Eftmnre, Mr. J. Aitkins, aged 24. 

17. W. D Light. Esq. one of the Aitormes of 
the Supreme Court. 

Miss F. Hu-kty. joiing'^st daughter of T. Hickey, 
Esq 

i£>. Ladv of Capt. Charnbeis, f>lh N. I. after a 
few d.ivs illness. 

0=». Li. \riii'.triin7, H. Af. 'oiii regt. 
p Marcii. Ml'. Maria Jane Goad, nife of S. T, 
Goad. Esq. 

10 Ml. S. Ayves, in bis 17th jcai, by a second 
attack of the small pov, 

M'S. D. H.t'ilim. 

2a F«b. G. Morns, Esq. Veterinary Sure. H. M. 

2atli Diaiiooii'. 

2 Match. l.i H Stodait, Tl. M SCth 
28 Feb, Lt. Col. Lewis, Madras L. Cav. 


BOMBAY. 

From the Bombay Papers received' siiire 
our la^l, It appears that tlic .Toassiiiec 
pirates Iiave i,iitei!y appeartd in teiy 
cou>idt.M.il>)e foice, arici conimifted M'ri- 
oiis dejvfcdatioijs on the Malabar coast, 
as nell as in tlie Gulph of Peisia. 
Tijoy have succeeded in capturius,' the hon. 
Company’s armed patteunar, the Deriah 
Dowlur. This vessel tell in with the pi- 
rate, a large huela, on the dth of Jaiiu- 
aiy, tiff Ouarka, in twelve fathoms 
wafer, no land m alght. On the patta- 
mar .^hewinig tlie Company's colours the 
Arab hivti a shot at her, and a smart ac- 
tionensued, which was kcj>t up with gieafe 
briskness, until two moie practical ves- 
sels appemed, which convinced the syrang 
that the only chance of his escape lay in 
flight; all sail was therefore made upon 
the paltamar. Aruniiiug fight corilinued 
for three hours, when the syrang received 
a severe wound and was carried below— 
ill about dll hour after, the tiudal, wiio 
had assumed the cowinand, was killed hy 
ashotinthe stomach, Uie tbiee buglas 
had by this lime tlu-'ed, and instantly 
boai'diug, hy foiee of numbei s owrpovver- 
e<l tlie brave little erew of the Deriah 
Dovviut. Some jumped oveiboard, and 
others into ti-e hohi, and out of a small 
ciew 01 ilijity-thiee, seventeeu weie mur- 
dered, eielit wtre carried prisoner" to Ras 
el Kima, and the remainder being wound* 
ed, were landed on the coast and have 
arrived at Bombay, The pirate vc-sseU 
carried c^h sb: nine pound v.aiiidgc guus^ 
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and were full of men, having from one 
iiiiiidretl to two hundred eacli, armed 
with swords, spears, and creesses. Sereral 
otfier captures had taken place. I'he com- 
mander of the largest bugla was styled the 
Sultan of Ras el Kinia. From the tollow- 
ing extract of a letter, it would appear 
that thepiiates had committed their de> 
jnedatioiia as far as Cochin. 

Cochin, 14M Fet'ruarify\^\7 , 
An alarming account has been re- 
ported here by three Arabf^who arrived a 
few days ago, saying that they had made 
their escape from a ship, name unknown, 
fiom Pulo Penang, after she was taken 
pf>ssession of by five dows of the W'alia- 
bee pirates, near Pigeon Islands ; that they 
murdered the whole of the crew and pil- 
grim passengers, and afterwards stood out 
to sea, this they say happened about a 
fortnight ago : I fear it is but too true, and 
may have bad consequences. 

‘‘ P. S. The captured ship was under En- 
glish colours, from Pulo Penang, belong- 
ing Sayed Hussein at Pulo Penang, last 
from the Malay Coast, bound to Meku 
with pilgrims.” 

We copy the fi)Ih>wing as a de- 
scription of the mode piacli^ed by the 
Joasmec pirates in the (Mptuieof ve'^eh, 
because we think it in ly i>rovc bonefieial 
to our nautical readeis, to uhom we aie 
always anxious to proumlgntc informa- 
tion. “ It depends sole!) in boaidlng; with 
the best mode of eftecting wdiich they 
arc acquainted, and tor wliidi purpo^e 
they approacii the 'tern of vesseN, and, if 
not oppo-^ed by guns m that qu. liter, and 
by boaidiiig net-j, they board ainl ovei • 
power tile vessels by niuulieisofmen. The 
best precautions, therefore, which tan he 
used by our merchant ve?.sels, are .stern 
cliasers loaded « ilh grape shot, boarding 
nets, and musquetiy, which, in addition 
to its own charge, .MiouUl receive two or 
Uiiee pistol balls over the ball cartridge.” 

TUe*e rnesciless froebooteis, we under- 
stand, enquired with a savage anxiety, if 
there were any Europeans on homd the 
Deriah Dowlut, whom they would iarne- 
diately luave ma-ssacied ; and the iii.iimer 
in whicii they niurdeied the crew ot tint 
vessel, was by placing tiie ot the un- 
fortunate men, over the gunnel ol their 
vessels, whom thev lequnetl to rep-Mt the 
leading verse of theKoiaun, and as soon 
sa they come to the part wlr.ch differed 
fioni the tenets of the Wahabee '^eet, it 
w i' the siirnal for execnt'un, and the bead 
W'as instantly sevei ed from tlie hinly. The 
moile of defence uliove suggested would, 
we should hope, prove etfectnal in ino.st 
iustancca of attach b> the Joassince pi- 
rates. 

Somhatf Conriv', J\Inrrtt 1, 1817. — 
X\\ regret to state that account* hav< be.ui 


received here that the Pindaiis Iiave 
again descended below the Ghauts i« 
three or four distinct bodies, and have 
committed consideiable depredations; se- 
veral extensive villages ni a district of Se- 
verndroog have been lompletely sacked 
by these maiaiiders. A body of about 
300 of them apjieared near the village of 
Dassgaum, after iiaving plundered Mhar, 
on the 22d Febniaiy, and ascended the 
Dhewglmut the following morning; not 
thinking it prudent to attack Dassgaum, 
w'hich was defended liy a party of inva- 
lids. A body, supposed of about six or 
seven hundred, w'as also seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Panw'ell on Monday niglu 
last, going off in a northerly direction. 

Bombay Courier — The Portuguese 
Governm- of St. Jago . — We copy the 
following from anotlier paper ; upoa 
which we ought to observe, that it w'ould 
be premature to charge the affair upon 
Portugal, as an act of national insult and 
ingratitude, before it be ascertained how 
far tl»e goveinment of the Rrazils is dis- 
posed 10 identify itself with tlie conduct 
of the governor of St. Jaeo. The course 
which lias Imjcii pm sued by the cajitaia 
and passtjugeis seems a \ ery proper one, 

“ 'Ihe 'hip Philippa, Captain G. 
NicliolD, bound to Calcutta, touched at 
Pr.iya, in the isle of St. .lago, on the 
J.^tliofMay, witli a\icw ot obtaining a 
supply of water .md lefreslinieiits. They 
found lying in the hnhoui the ship Mul- 
gra\e Castle. Ctj»t.iin Ralph, put in there 
in digress, having struck on the lock 
that runs off the nortli-east point of 
Bonavi'ta, and tlie captain of tlie Phi- 
lippa being solicited bj her commander to 
take part of the Mulgiawe Ca'itle’s largo 
on board to the Cape, he ttgretal to the pro- 
position for a cei'taiii sum, in order that 
the dannged sliip niiglit proceeil to Rio 
de Janeiro tor repairs. 'I he commander 
of the PIijllp[ia, in agreeing to the mvoiii- 
commodation proposed, highly incenaed 
agaiii't him the ror.ngnese governor, 
Dim Antonio de Contrinlo de Eaneaslie. 
Although the Riiii'li paid him eveiy le- 
'tpeet due to hi' anthoi itv, lie p'U 'ccuted 
tliein toihe iitnio-t of hi' jiowet, and for 
no other icj'on tlum h c.ui'e the IMiilippa 
wdA likely to I) • th" means of wrc.stii'g 
out of hi' Imnd' a vaitiahle RiitMi pro- 
pel ty, whieii he iiid i aleiilated on getting 
into his posve'Mon. The commander of 
the Philippa and Capt.iin Ralph were 
treated liv the governor on their first bind- 
ing with maibe.f diste'peet. They wot e 
iinrne.hately .snmmoned iKdbre him, and, 
after being obliged to hear the mo>r v m- 
lent language used in expressing hi < o- r-'— 
tation of the English nation m got 
he placed both the offiivrs m-'' ' g 
ami then ouicred a '>m-\ r\ ot t’> ’ - 

Castle, With ^1. • I'd! ' . , 
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ing her as incapable of prosecuting her 
voyage. 'I'he governor beat, to arms as 
soon as the surveyiiiii officer landed ; hied 
two sbot^ at the British ships, and it 
■was with much difficulty he was juerailed 
on by an officer under bim to alter bis 
determination of sinking them. The two 
officers of the Philippa were next con- 
fined in a common gaol, without a hear- 
ing, and hud for a comjmnion a criminal 
for murder ! The Philippa was put in 
possession of fifty sohlieis; and Captain 
Harrington, who was a passenger in the 
Philippa, was forced on shore, and, with 
the commander, weie considered to be 
prisoners on parole. ^M'ter thi'<, the 
governor, weighimr, wa> supposed, 
tlic consei[uence of his conduct, thought 
pioper to he more moderate, and granted 
permission for the vessels to proceed on 
their destinations. The following is the 
copy of a piotest sent to tlie governor by 
tile officers and passengers ot tlie two 
vessels. 

To /u's E<rceliency Von Anfunio de 
Contrinto df Lanonstm, 

Sir,— Having rcceiied youi Kxcelienry's 
permission for the British ships Philippa 
and Mulgrave Castle to proceed on their 
voyage, we, whose names are mider- 
aigned, feel it to be a duty that w^e owe 
to the owners of those ships, and tf»e va- 
luable property on board of them, to the un- 
derwriters, both on ships and property and 
to the government wliose subjects we are, 
to protest, and we do hereby most solemn- 
ly piotest, against all the \ioleut mea- 
sures w'hich )our r.xcellcney has ihou‘j:ht 
proper to adopt towards us duiing our 
•stay at Piaya, — a jiort, whicli was >ouel»t 
by the commander of tlie Mulm ave Castle, 
■when that ves-'cl was in distros, and 
when he naturally expected to t.ceive 
eveiy degree of pioltetiun, support, and 
assistance his situation n-qiuieil. Plow 
far hi< expectations luue hern fulfilled by 
tlie circ\uii''tanee'' detaiieil in Captain 
HaiiingtunN second lettei to your Kxcel- 
Icncy, under date May 2fi, or Imwv fai 
the lelatious of peace and amity betwt*eii 
two fiiendly powers have been preserved 
by your Excellency towards us geueralh, 
it is not our purjiose here to inquire; 
but we shall draw up a full and con cct.state- 
mentof the whole of those violent measun’.N 
which aie the subject of this protest, and 
lay the same, as soon as possible, betuie 
bis Excellency the Bight Hon. Viscount 
iStrangford, the Britisli anibassa.hu at the 
court of Brazils, to be by him submitted 
to tile Ihince Begeiit of Poitugal, and to 
the Biiiish govermnenr. 

We h.ue tlie lumor to be, 

(Signed by the officers and pasvergtis ) 

During the forenoon of yestei day. while 
it blew a strong breeze from llie N. \\\ a 
iig sail boat belonging to the honorable 


Company’s cniizer Ariel, while in the act 
of tacking, just under the stern of the 
Humayoon Shah, capsized, and in'^taiiily 
sunk. — The officer witlt a crew ofla^cai- 
who were on board her kept themselve? 
atloat, however, until Mr. Buckingham 
and Captain Boog, who had just shoved 
off from this ship iu a shore boat, bore up 
!o their assistance, and succeeded in sav- 
ing all hands. — A large harbour-boat 
cro'^sing under sail, with some mili- 
taiy officeis on board, wore round at the 
same lime, and got two of the iascars out 
of the w'ater— and in a few minutes after- 
waids several boats from the vessels near 
pulled toward.s the spot with the most 
piaiseworthy alacrity. 

'J'lie Reliance has brought the passengers 
and crew of the .ship Mauritius, which w'd 
icgiot to say was lo«t off Ceylon a few 
da\> atio. 'J'he mifuitnnate vessel was 
tium Bengal, hound f** Bomhtiy, with a^a- 
liiahle caigo, and being a hnle fo tht? 
souihwaril of Tnuconuilte oii the 1st in- 
stant, she sprung a leak, which gained so 
last upon the shij» tliai it was louiiil tie- 
eessaty to sa\c the lives of those on lioaid 
by abandoning her. The officers anil 
crew' accordingly took to their boats, and 
we are happy to say all landed safe at FouT 
Point, w’here they lenuiined three days, 
from w'hcntc they proceeded toTiincoina- 
lec. The vc'-sel went down in ten tathomy 
wafer about fom honi^ aftei slii' Wiis 
abaudoiieil. The uh(»\ c are all llie paiti- 
I'ulai' we iia'c i'cen able to leaiii, — Mo-^ 
dnis f'ot/rivr, -l/{//eA2a, IKlT. 

lUiudutn }^ii/'rfi 1. E'lir. — 

A singulm hut melain.iu-t\ accident liap- 
pem d on l»oaiii the (ii il) I laiin'o iy , \ac- 
qu<ia CoiUy Co\a. in ll.c Coarse oi fier 
\<w.iL-e tiom Ciiieiitlato tlus poit. 'When 
o\[ Ceylon, ah-.ut two months oji 
'•ounding tiie p‘amp.s,it was ohsened that 
the slop had made more watei than usual,, 
upon whieli a man went down mto the welt 
to U'-ceitain tl:e state of it ; not immedi- 
ately retuudug.nor eiviiigany answer when 
called to, his brother w'ent down after liim ; 
as he al-'t' did not return nor give am au- 
swii, the "eraiTg of the ship went diovn, 
but he hfevvise returned no answer; a 
man th.en dcHTuded with a lantlioin, and 
it was ob'Cived tl'at when he had leached 
the bottom, the lanthmti diojiped out of 
his hai.d and the man hmi'eti tell down ; 
tlieni.iiu hatches wne tliLii opened and a 
passage n: uie to The phice by unrdowing 
pair of the cargo of lice. The four men 
we:e lom.d lying senseless round the 
pump, bur wnta '>omc appearance of life 
lemaming; they were immediatelyiemov- 
ed, hui we legiet to state that they all 
died in the course of an hour or two after- 
wards, llie cause of this unfortunate 
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accident lias arisen, without doubt, from 
t!ie well of the puiup having been filled 
with an aerial ga-i de^truclive to life, mojst 
probably carbonic acid ga^*, which being 
considerably heavier than atiUMSpheiic air, 
would remain at the bottom of the well. 
This gas is most abundantly diffused 
tbroiighoiil nature; it is found in mines, 
carerus and cellais, and causes instant 
death to any animal that inliales it undi- 
luted. Tlie accident may have been oc- 
casioned by nitrogen gas, which forms a 
component part of atmospheric air, but 

liifb, when deprived of its other conip'>> 
iient part oxygen, is highly destmetive 
of life. This decomposition of atmos- 
pheric air is very likely to occur in the 
hold of a ship. 

One of the two gases has no doubt oc- 
casioned the fatal accident; both gases are 
eijually destructive to animal life, and both 
instantly e.xtinguish the fiame of a candle 
when immersed in theni. The latter cir- 
cumstance furnishes an easy test of the 
air ; for if a lighted candle, after being let 
down Into a cellar, the hold of a ship, or 
ivhcrever there may be reason to suspect 
the pre-ence of noxious gas, continues to 
hum at the bottom, the air is fit for les- 
pirarion, althougli, even-ia thiscase, if the 
place 1ms been long shut up, die precau- 
tion of udmittint: fre>h aii and throwing 
water into it should not lie omitted. We 
arc infoimed by our profc>''lonal fiiemls, 
that pei^ous suffocated trom foul air sel- 
dom iccover unless instantly removed 
into the open air. If the removal be effect- 
ed ill time ii is generally of itself suffi- 
cient, but It too fio(iucntly tails, from the 
very ucti\e and (icsirurtive nature of the 
poison. Frictions over (be whole body, 
throwing cold water over, or spunging it 
with water and viuegai*, should be em- 
ployed. 


DEATHS. 

-it Jan. Lt. Robinson, H. M. 171 I 1 regf, 

as Oct. At Cape Town, Airs. Warden, wife of 
F. Warden, Esq. Cliiel Secretary to Govern- 
ment at fhis Presidency. 

‘28 Jan. Ml. S. Bans, many years printer of the 
Bombay Courier. 

10 Feb, Major A. Campbell, Qth N. 1. He was 
unhappily killed by Ins ho'se t.iUing wuh Itiiii 
when on a parry enjoying ilie sports of the 
6eld, of winch he was passionately fond. 


CEVI^ON. 

ADMINlSfRATION’S. 

S. A. Wheeler, E^q. 1st Ceylon regt.. 
Probate to Lieut. P. Secluna, H. M. l&t 
Ceylon regt. 

Lieut. S. P. Davis, 2d Ceylon regt.. 
Letter of Admini^itratioti to V. W, Van- 
derstraaten. Esq. Acting Registrar. 

Lieut. J. Uowyer Edensor, H. il. Iffth 
vegt., Letter of Administration to ditto. 
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Lieut. S. Sackville, H. M. .3d C, regt.. 
Probate to AIi s. Amy de Latie. 

Lieut. A. Robinson, H. M. 51st foot, 
Piobate to J, SutheiIaiid,Esq. 

CIVIL APPOlNTMKNr. 

G. Liisignan, Esq, to be Auditor Ge- 
neral, in tlie loom of G. Tolfrey, Esq., 
ictiiniing to England for the benefit of 
his health. 

DEATH . 

9 .March. Capt. N. Spooner, of the Miles Stan- 

dish, at sea, otf Tiincoinale. 

MAURITIUS. 

A proclamation has been issued by his 
Excellency R. T. Farquhar. Esq. governor 
and comiiiander-in-chief of the islands of 
Mauritius and dependencies, &c. by whicli 
it is decreed that certain precautions shall 
lie taken in the reconstruction of the 
town of Port Louis, in order to prevent 
tlie recurrence of the dreadful catastrophe 
by which it was dcstioyed in September 
la>t. This act of the colonial government 
is dated 2dtli February 1817. Its princi- 
pal provFiuns are that 11,000 toises 
>ha!l be added to the superficies of tlie 
town, M hieb before occupied about 40,000 
s.pi.ne toj^es. 'J’hc Rue Royale shall be 
opened lo tlie wiilth of fitly feet, other 
.streets are to be l»)rty, forty-two, thirty- 
six, &c. >evervai new streets are of course 
to be loimed, others to be suppresed, 
Provi>ions are established for the direction 
of those owners of emplacements whose 
property may be disatranged by the new 
disposition of localities. The kitchens 
are to be built with stones and masonry, 
and shall be covered with flat or other 
safe roofs, not with wooden shingles. 
Fire places to be constiucted of masoiny^, 
and commissaries of police to fix and re-* 
gulate the height ofehimuies. 


PENANG. 

Feb. 4 .— Sir G, Cooper took his seat on 
the Bench as Recorder. 

T. Stackhouse, E^q. was admitted to 
practice an .\ttoniey, Solicitor, and No- 
tary Public of the Court. 

BIKTH. 

b Jan. Ladv of Capt, H. E. Gilbert Cooper^ 
Major 4>i Biigade to the Troup, of a daughter. 
DE VTH. 

b Feb, Afr. J, Edbill, Chief OIEcerof the Brig 
Cm istidaa. 


JAVA. 

Tl«! reports of the procedure of the 
Uiitch Government in tlieir new posses- 
sions are rather unfavorable. 'I'he su- 
perior autUoi ities are said to have shewn 
a marked disposition to waver between 
the mild system of rule introduced by tUn 

VoL. IV. iJ T 
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British Goveruiueut, and their own rack- 
ing and oppressive one of former days. 
The minor agents, again, employed in 
the interior, had, in their dealings with 
our residents, evinced every wish to drive 
a hard bargain with US; and began aheady 
to remind the natives of the corrupt me- 
thod of obtaining favor, to which they 
had been formerly broke in by the abuses 
of several centuries. Mr. Elout, the chief 
commissioner, is understood to have been 
ambitious of forming a new scheme of 
government; whilst the Baron de Capel- 
len seemed desirous of following up Mr. 
Baffles’ system of forwarding cultivation 
and commerce. It was however believed, 
that the general plan ot the future admi- 
nistration would be developed to the pub- 
lic on the 1st of January. Meanwhile ail 
continued provisional. Much distress 
was felt for money. The establishment 
of a public bank was talked of; and se- 
veral discussions regarding its constitution 
had taken place between the public offi- 
cers, and pitncipal nierchunts, but no- 
thing was yet done. There was likewise 


on foot a grand financial scheme of ph;>er 
curieiic>'; of which "’e Kiuiw nothing, 
but that it had been referred to a dozen of 
adviseis, without any fixed pUu bi.mg 
laid down. The whole of the eolfee of 
the )ear 1816-17 would be sent to En- 
rope; not as usual sold on the spot. The 
tin on the Island of Banca, had been 
mortgaged on a loan taken up at Batavia. 
The trade of Moluccas and Japan would 
remain exclusively in the hands ot Go- 
veinnient. The customs wouhl be farmed 
as foimerly; and the sjsum of forced 
labour be renewed, so far as might be re- 
quisite tor the roads anil othtr public 
woilvs. It was not >^t, we hear, deter- 
mined whether the contingents would re- 
turn ; or the existing teriia! be conrinueil. 
A corps of poney cavalry had beeurai>ed, 
ill which each horseman received fifteen 
rupees a month, besides ratiiins. Our 
colTe^pondent docs mit speak iTighly of 
it's component parts. Levies for native 
irtfantry cr»rps were aNo on toot. Tho 
Britisii residents stiH leinained at tlicu* 
former stations. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Hi 9 Excellency Lord Amherst arrived 
at Spithcail, on Sunday 17th August, in 
the ship Caesar, Capt. Taylor. His lordship 
bailed from Portsmouth, on the IHh of 
February 1816, on board his maje.'ty’.s 
frigate Alceste, Capt. Murray Maxwell; 
accompanied by the Lyia, biig of war, 
Capt. Basil Hall, and the General Hewitt, 
Indiaman, Capt. Campbell. 

The expedition touched at Madeira, 
Bio Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope, 
find Batavia ; and the voyage ua.s cxtia- 
ofdinary for its rapidity, the ships having 
traversed 14,000 miles in ninety-two days 
under sail. In the beginning of July the 
embassy arrived on the coast of China, 
and proceeded up the Yellow Sea: hav- 
ing been joined by Sir George Stauntou, 
at the Great Lemma, Sir George baying 
been sent down to notify that the embas- 
ay would'be received with every attention. 
On the 9th of August the embassy disem- 
barked safely in the gulf of Pi Clii li, 
which is not far distant from the capital. 

On 'I’uesday, the 28th January, his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Alceste and Lyra sailed from 
Macao Roads ; the former having on 
board his excellency and .^uite, return- 
ing from his mission fiom the court of 
Pekin, On the 3d of Februaiy the 
Alceste arrived at Manilla, and the Lyra 
on the 5lh, when she was sent with 
bis excellency’s dispatciits to Bengal. 

The Alceste was proceeding into the 
Straits of Sunda, through the Stiaitsof 


Caspar, when she nnioitunately stiucU 
on a coral leef, on the luoining of the 
IBlh Februaiy, and shoitly filled. The 
amba>.sador and Ins suite, with some of 
the ciew, ueie iimnediately put on slioiu 
on the ialaiid of Pulo Leat, a short dis- 
tance fioin the wreck. 

It was. decided, after Lord Amherst’s 
remaining one night on the island* that 
his ioidship and suite should aitenipr to 
make Batavia (distant two hundred 
miles) in two boat", attended by Lieu- 
tenant Hoppner, and Messrs. Mayne, 
Cook, and Blair, and they arrived after 
four days of inucli fatigue and haidship, 
from waul of water, at Batavia. His 
lordship, without a moment’s delay, 
dispatciied the Comp^wy’s cruiser Ter- 
iiate, with Mr. Ellis, the secretary of 
embassy, volunteer, to the assistance of 
tbo$e left behind. Blie beat against wind 
and ou» rent for a considerable time, and 
at la.st got sight of the island. The 
party left obtained some pro'isioHS 
which had floated uj), and by careful 
management, they made sldft to live 
there (having obtained, by digging, some 
fresii water) from the 1 8th of February 
to the 7th of March- During this period 
they were beset by the savages of the 
neighbouring islands, who, after plun- 
dering and burning the ship, blockaded 
the party on shore ; they, with a very 
few regular arms, kept them at bay. 
In an aWerapt to seize the remainirig 
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lioats, ten of tJiem, one morning, were 
variously disposed of by Lieut. Hay ; 
some were shot, and others weie diowti- 
ed. The conduct of Capt. Maxwell, in 
Ills general management of affairs, as 
well as means of defence, is spoken of 
in liiglt admiration by his officers — it 
di-<pla\ed coolness and powerful rt-dec- 
tioii, under a sudden pressure of difficul- 
ties and a combination of dangers, more 
tlmn sufficient to have overwhelmed an 
ordiiiajy mind. — At Batavia, the Caesar 
'^as taken up to bring borne his excel- 
Jeiicy and suite, with the officers and 
men of the Alceste ; she touched at the 
Ctipe, St. Helena, and Ascension, ou her 
way to England. 

At Giand Leuchen,tho chief of theLieon 
Kicon islands, the ships refitted, among 
a race of people as extraordinary for 
their diminutive size as for their general 
diaracter. 'fliey pretend to beof great anti- 
quity and considerable civilization — pos- 
sess much of the rigid, natural jealousy and 
reserve of their neighbo«irs, the Japanese 
and Chinese. On further acquaintance, 
they were found an inteiesting people, in 
thehighest degreekind atidhO'^pitable; aud 
attei a stay of six weeks, both parties 
scpaiated \\ith €\ideut pioofs of mutual 
regret. We are informed, from good au- 
thority, that Capt. Basil Hall (of the 
Lyra} is prepat ing an account of this 
island and people ; as also a general his- 
tory of scientific objects connected with 
the voyage, which will he enriched with 
chait< and engiavings. From Ins superior 
intelligence on hydrograph\*al and scieu- 
tific siin;ect'« in general, a work from his 
lands cannot fail of being highly iute- 
restiug. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 27, a Court of Di- 
rectors was held at the East-India House, 
wlien the following ships were timed as 
below 5 — 

George Canning, Two Ships building 
ly Mr. S. Majoribaiiks, Earl B.ilcaii.is, 
of Huntly, and Buckingham- 
jhire*, for Bombay and China, to be afloat 
on the 26th of October, to sail to Graves- 
end on the lOth of Koreniber, stay there 
forty days, and to be in the Downs ou 
the 27th of December. 

A Ship budding by Captain HainiltOD, 
Castle Huntly, for Bengal and China, to 
be afloat on the Sth of December, to sail 
to Gravesend ou the 28tli of December, 
.-tay there forty days, and to be in the 
Downs on the 8th February, 1818. 

London, and Princess Amelia, for Ma- 
tir.ts and China, to be afloat on the 8th 
of December, to sail to Gravesend on the 
28th of December, stay there forty days, 
aud to be iu the Downs on tlie 8th of 
February, 1818. 

A 'Ship buildintr by Me^sr«. I'^acke aud 
L>tch, Lady Me!\iUC; and Cabalva^ foi 


China, to be afloat on the 28th of Feb. 
1818, to sail to Gravesend ou the 6th of 
Maich, stay there thirty days, and to be 
in the Downs on the 11th of April. 


A Court-Martial was held on Saturday, 
2:id August, at Portsmouth, on board the 
Queen Charlotte, to try Captain Murrf^r 
Maxwell, and the officers and crew of 
his Majesty’s late frigate Alceste, for the 
loss of that ship in the Straits of Gaspar, 
on the 18th of February last, when re- 
turning from China, with Lord Amherst 
and suite on board, lire sentence of the 
court was a full and entire acquittal of 
Captain Maxwell, liis officers, and crew. 
The opinion of the court was most hand- 
somely. expressed, that Captain MaxweU 
had, befoie the loss of the ship, cooduet- 
ed himself iu the most zealous and officer 
like manner ; and that, after the striking 
of the ship his coolness, self-coUectioi), 
and exertions were highly conspicuous, 
aud that every thing was done by hin^, 
his. officers, and ship’s company, within 
the power of men to execute, to preserve 
the ship and her stores ; and that to suck 
conduct alone is to he attributed the 
saving of all their lives, Capt. Max- 
well’s nanativc was an affecting de- 
tail of the exertions and sufferings of 
himself, officers, and crew, aud recor- 
ded his wannest thanks to his offi- 
cers and crew, who had looked up to 
him in the hour of distress with the most 
submissive confidence. A most peculiar 
good look-out was kept up when the 
accident happened ; and but for tlve cir- 
cumstance that the sea was, at the mo- 
ment of her striking, covered with fish- 
spawn, the rock would doubtless have 
been seen. The ship had no more sail on 
her than enabled her to witlistand an 
unfavorably strong current; and the very 
track she was pursuing was laid dowm for 
the ship by Lieutenant Ross, of the 
Bombay Marine, who had been ten years 
surveying the Chinese Seas. At the mo- 
ment of their deliverance from the wreck 
they were surrounded by sixty-two prows, 
manned with 600 Malays. Tluir whole 
stock of ainmunitiou consisted of O'lly 72 
ball carlndges, and a few c-u.-rr'h: '' 0 .; - 
tridges, wliicli weic drawn troni t'*e quar- 
ter-deck gums on leaving the ship; from 
these the gunner made up si.xteen bundrr^l 
rounds, and balls were made from e 
marines’ buttoiL", aud whatever other !ejJ 
or pewter could be cut from off the wTeck. 
A few boarding pikes were saved ; the 
rest of the men were armed with dir;- 3 
stuck on sticks, and sticks with the poif/s 
tempered by fire. An abattis of wood- 
work was formed by the cai'pcnter, and a 
diagonal trench cut from the hill, oa 
which they fixed ihrii ab'-d*^ to -ody 
landtnir place, whLh cil'I-Ic I tl- 'ai ; . li d 
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defiance to tlie ferocious Ravages who Tlie Lord ChaitcHlor — 1 ttiink I 
surrounded them, and wlio sev’eral times havcgrauted enough without gi\in^ftos!R-” 
attempted to cut off their boats. Motion gianted without costs. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 

July, 30 . — The Nahoh nf the Carnatic . — 
Raithhy and others v. Balfour. 

The Lord Chancellor — “ This was a 
limtion made by Mr. Wingfield, that tlie 
defendant should bo ordeied to ])ay 2, .500 
pagodas into the Bank of Eiujinnd, in the 
name of the Accomptant-General, with 
the interest from the)car 1797, at the 
tate of 12 per cent., and that it should 
he laid out in the .‘I per cent, annuities. 
The circumstances weic the>e : — The late 
Nabob of the Caniatic owed a I\Ir. I*eter 
Pavison the sum <if 5,000 pagodas, for 
which he gave him a bond to pay him the 
principal, and also 12 per cent, interest, 
^lis bond he transferred to d person of 
the name of Cassell, who afterwards 
transferred it to a pci son of the name of 
Massey, who gave his bond for 2,500 pago- 
das, to a Mr. Lancey, who was leaving 
Madras to retuni to this country. The 
defendant promised that the money should 
he remitted to England at the same rate 
of interest as the Nabob of Carnatic had 
agree dto pay in the first instance. The 
question is a very simple one. It is nei- 
ther more nor less, whether he shall or 
^all not be obliged to stand by bis agree- 
meut. The defendant says he is willing 
to pay 3 percent, on the gross sum, as a 
court of equity wdll never oblige him to 
pay 12 percent., wiiich W’as above the 
legal interest of the country ; for he had 
nothing to do with the transactions which 
took place between the East India Com- 
pany and the Nabob and his creditors, by 
•which it was agreed that the Nabob should 
cede his territories, and commissioners 
■wereappointed, with the power of paying 
off the debts, and fixing the quantum of 
the interest each debt should bear. It wa.s 
denied by the defendant, in his answer, 
that he had received 12 per cent. I must, 
however, in justice say, that no allegation 
In an answer, however strong, can alter 
the meaning of a written agreement pro- 
perly executed. 'Hie defendant has com- 
pl^ned of the trouble and expense he has 
been put to ; but that cannot take away 
the sense of his agreement. It did not 
follow, that if the Nabob only paid 3 
per cent, that it should be a criterion that 
the defemlant .should not pay more. If 
the Nabob had been sued in a court below, 
and had only paid 2,500 pagodas, yet as 
Davison had given the bond with the full 
rate of interest, I am therefore of opi- 
nion, that the principal and the 12 per 
cent, should be paid into the court. Let 
the defendant, however, have the bond 
assigned to him which lie a>ks.'’ 

Mr, Wingfield then movedfor the costs. 


It i.R with much satisfaction we have 
authority to state, that the lepoit of the 
death of Lieut. Henry Peach Kcighly, (ne- 
phew' and godson of Samuel Peach, E.'jq. 
of Portland place), in January la«t, on 
his way from H}drabad to Bombay, i.s un- 
founded — accounts having been rt’ceive<l 
at the India Htmse, that he had arrivex? 
in safety at Bombay, and on the 7th of 
Febiuary, obtained leave from the Gover- 
nor to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the benefit of liis healtb. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTH. 

July 17. Lady of Mr. W. Johns, of Birming- 
iiam, late AcUng Siiigeon at Seram pore, Bengal, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

July 29. At St. Georgf’s, Han<)\er square, Fred. 
VVm. Wallaiton, Esq of Shenston Hall, Lei- 
cestershite, lb Lucy, only dauglittr of the 
late, and sister to the present SirH. Strachey, 
Bart, of Sutton Court, Somerset. 

Aug. 19. At Marylebone Church, Capt. W. Pat- 
terson, Hon. Company’s service, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late T. Bolton, Esq. of 
the Temple, andof Westhumble, Doikmg. 

16 . At Sulharo, Berks, W. Blackwood, Esq. to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late H. 
H. Wilder, D. D. of Parley Hall, Berks. 

43. At St. Bride’s Church, Witham Tlioinpson 
Turtle, Esq. Surgeon, of Buniingford. Heits, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of Mr. Bonner, of 
Fleet-street. 

DEATHS. 

Atig. J* At his house on Ditton Common, Sur- 
ry, Samuel Johnson, Esq. in the 70tli yearof 
his age, and in the 53d of the service of the Hon. 
Easi. India Company, thiily-threc of which he 
filled the office of Examiner of Indian Corres- 
pondence with ability and integrity, equalled 
only bv his industry. 

At Dorking, .Surry, after a long illness, in the 
48th year of her age, Catharine, wife of the 
Rey. Samuel Hoole, Minister of Poplar Cliapel, 
and Chaplain to the Hon. East-ludia Com- 
pany. 

Aug. 15. In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, Mrs. Hogg, wife of Capt. Hoge, of the 
E^t-lodia Company’s Military Estatiuhinent 
at Bombay. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, ^5, 1317. 

Coflon.— The India sale on Friday, Q,'294 bales 
went offVith much briskness; the Bengalsat the 
advance of nearly Id. per lb. on the previous sale 
prices; chiefly taken we believe on speculation. 

Sugar . — ^Yesterday and this forenoon tlie de- 
mand considerably icvivedj the prices are fully 
is. higher than last week, with the prospect of an 
imprormg market. The orders for the winter sup- 
ply of the Continent are coming to hand freely, 
and since the arrival of the Foreign mails of yes- 
terday, very extensive sales have been effected.— 
In Foreign Sugars there was little business done ; 
purchases might be made a ^ade lower. At the 
India House 5,935 bags sold freely at 55*. and 
55s. 6d, for good while with some grain ; damp 
It 5SS. } middling whitt Beiuuies 56s. « 5. cm - 
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diiiary wliile and qrey with grain -iSs, SO"?, and 
i3s. 5 blown BoiirbiHi 40s. Gd j soft I3a u4»s. 

Coffee. — Coffee continued subject lo great Biic- 
tualioos last week. At tlie Iinlia House 
b^gs were Lrongl.t f >rward : the whole went off 
v?Jth much brisknes?. and tlie Ute prices of East- 
Indla Coffee were fully «u[jpor(t'd-*-gond Cbsjibon 
sold at 103s, and 1'’’'!. fid.; tin' damaged 
and Od. j suudl i\giit jetlow Ja\a lOGs. a 

10?s. 

Jnd‘^ 0 . — Tlie D.'clarit'on by the Company 
states a verv small ami the Court of Direc- 
tors h ive given notice, that tlie p.inripaf tmpor- 
terswiUtuii bring l.irwaivl any fartlier quantity 
previous lo the sale, fithei of thtir own, or what 
may in the mean time arrive oti consignment. 
When the intelligence became public it ag.iin had 
a very favourable effect; tlie business done has 
been vetj, cNtcrsne; the first transactions were 
at a premium on the last sale prices of d<l, and 
Sd. per lb. ; but thi^ forenoon no parrels offer 
under 0(1, witli a prospeit of a farther improve- 
ment; A great propurtioa of the purchases are 
made on speciilatiun, 

Spicei — ^There itas been little doing in Spices 
«ace the sale at the India House; tiie holders 
ere demanding an advance, hut »l has been com- 
plied with only in very few instances. 

i??ce.— The East-Indi'i Company brought for- 
vard about 'i.ooo bags on Fndav » the whole went 
off fieoly— common quahtv iG—n 1"*'-.; luKldhng 
2?s. Cd. and 24s. , g<i"d 23«. a S2s. bigs Bra- 
zil, by publu sale, of a good qiulity, sold at 2Gs. 
The demand for Rice List w^ek was very consi- 
derable j pood Carolina reported to have k .dized 
Our highest quotai ion, and I he parcels bought at 
the India sale sell at an advance of 29. a 3>, per 
cwt. 


.SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS, 

ShipU Names, Tbtft. Probable Time of SmUns. 
Cilcmta. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 from Gravesend, Aug. 28. 
Cape of Good //ope. 


Albion 150 from Gravesend, Aug. 23. 

Nvinph 200 Aug. 2.3. 

Ins 300 Aug. 

D. of Marlboro’ 323 Aug. 28. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLRJENCi:. 

/Irui.ils. 

Julu Duke of .Marlbro’, Hollett,— from 

the Cipfi. 

— Wiii(i«or Ctstle. Hornblow,— from Bengal. 

■ — Daphne, AppUby, — from l->‘e t>f France. 

Jii/y 20t/i._Atla8, Short,— from Bengal. Sailed 

10th rcb. 

30fA. — Wolfe’s Cove, Stephenson,— from Ben- 
gal, lOth Feb. 

— Pnneess Charlotte, Vaughan,— from Ceylon 
4d Mar., Cape I8ih May, with troops. 

AtiS 5. — Lucy and Meria, Barclay, — ^from Ben- 
gal a^id Madias. Left Bengal and Wadrasasd 
Marcli, St Helena l?th June. 

Sovereien, Tf-lfer: Barkvorfh, Lynn, — 
from China. Sailed 3d March, St. Helena, Wth 
June. , ^ _ 

Mangles— Bengal and Bcncoolen. Left 

Bengal id Feb , Bu.ccc en in April, St. Helona 
fall June. 


16tA. lady Campbell, Marquis, — from India, 
left Bengal i2Ui Feb., Madras 30th Marcli, * . 
llehna toth jun<’. 

ootA. — Mniner, Herbert,— f.'nni New South 
Wales and ttle of I'laucc. ba^iled trom latter 
p ace C‘b May. 

— I Old Wvl'ington, An'tire, — from Bengal. 
Sailed I Hh M.inb, Cape 7fh June. 

I* i<«eiigei < prf VVmdsor Cnsile. — Mr«. Hawkins 
and clidd, M.ist. Heniv Elliott, W. T. Toone, 
K-q,, Mr. Liwi-i. Co . Crnopsfon and two sons. 
Ml. Dakin, Mr. Chn^tie. dud u <sea, Major and. 
Mrs. Gall, and two children left at the Cape, 
SIi^sToone. 

l*a.s««-nRKr per Sovereign.— Mr. John Higgins, 
late Chief Otiucr of liie Elphin'tone. 

Bassoiigtis (ur Manalcs.—Lieiit. Skinner, 94lh 
diagoons, from Bengal, tinee Mast. Campbtlla, 
t'aiiipUH. 

Passenger? per Barkwortb.— Mrs.rcrkiii», Mast- 
Brabazon. from Helena, 

I’asstnger;, |>ct Lady Cambell — From Bengal, 
Licut. Col. Fagan, Judge -Advocate General, Lieut. 
Col. KicUardson. I4ih regt. Bt-ngd', N. i. lett 
at St. Helena, Mr. Bob. Wilson, Supeiintcnding 
Surgeon, Mrs. Marqius, wife ot i- apt, M.— 
Miss I lien Richaidson. Mi s E. A. Hiunt, Miss 
J, S. Mick, two Mtss Ealt’s, Mi&s Nicliols, two 
Mks r.icaii's. Miss Kucho, Mas'. Blunt, Sla'^t, 
Wick. Mast. Kales, two Mast. Fagans, proceed- 
ing to England for education; seven native ser- 
\.ii.ts. From Madras, Mr. W. Haines, Aisin. 
Siirgfon, Mr. R. B. Stuart, Capt. Bernard, H. M. 
regt in charge of invalids, Lieut. Embark, and 
Licut Fireworker Benn, (died at sen), H. M. S4tit 
regt Madras Artilleiy Enkign swenev. H. M. 34ttk 
filth regt. Mi«s Rum'ev. Miss A, Suart, Mas. RU 
Stuart, Mast. E. L. Griffiths, children, two Euro- 
pean servant^ and cJiild, Mr. B. Friend, died at 
sea I2lh July. Mrs. R. Lewis, wid<^ of Capt, 

! cwi«, Mr'.'J. Btrtram, Mrs. E. Onffiths. 

ra«'Cm;ci« piv Princess Charlotte •—F rnn. Cey- 
lon, E. tolfrey. K^q. H. M. Givil Sen-re, Mrs. 
Toificy, Licut. Col. Cluphn, 2d Ceybm ri-gl. J. 

B. iih, Esq. Staff Suig^oii, Mr. J. Carter, As«i«it. 
ditto. Ml-.. Carter and fatmlv, Lieut. I’orbea anU 
Lirut, Hughes. lOiii legt., two Masts. Bayley, 
Mast. Richardson, \'2C invalids, 31 womeu, 67 
children. 

Pa-senners pci I.iicv and Maria.— I lent.-CoJ. 
Stuart, H. M. 80th icgt.; Majors J. Dalrymptc 
and D. Kingdon ; Captaiirt Robt. Dishwpod, E. 
C Deniiv, H. J. Phelps, J. W. H. Watch, W. 

C. Harpur; lieutenants J. Bowler, A. French, 
N. f Baker, Jos. Ellis, Wm. Penny, J. Motony, 
C. Andcfion. T. Darke, E. C. Aicher, Clem, 
VVolselcv. R. R. HalUhan, Jos. Stokes, Wm. 
Harvev Faisigns J. Bowness, Francis Liardeii ; 
Pa\ma*ter M. .b-nt’S, .Adjutant S. 8, Burns, 
Ouarter-master J. Middleton, died at sea. Surgeon 
Wm. Brown, Assistant Surgeon Andrew Nichoii, 
Capt. C. Chipwell; Lioot. W. H. Hamilton, 
H. M. 33. Reel. I leut L. MuLeane, F. Cro»^her, 
J. Crowihci, H. M. Royal Scots. Capl. T. Ram- 
say. died at St Hcltpa,12 June. Mis. ^rctey, Mrs. 
Sturl, Mrs. Jones, M-’s. Middleton, Mrs, Frencri, 
Master Molonv, A Sturl, J. Middleton, A, 
Luinsdtn, two Jones, two Gordons, Misses DasK- 
wrud, and Jem. B.lmam. 

ra<;ffiip. .s per lout Wellington, Mrs. Gea. 
Reid, wife of Gen, Reid, Mr«. rul. Robertson, 
wiieCol. Hol.eit^.ui, Bercal E-.iablisbmoot, M.»ior 
Gen. Reid. H. M. :4 li Ibaioons. Cap. Hariiott, 
2d. Regt. N. 1 B. W. 1). ^ealv, Ibunh.xy E‘t.ibt. 
S. F.. Kuba.<h Ihugtl TMnbt. e-.nut Thoiuti a. 
M-, Coimell, Bouj’ av M.vrine?, R-ch ird La-c, 
Esq. Benc.J C:. i uicv. leit ntllie Cr.pe. Mifs 
Ci-.hne Rm.U ini - M .st. R-.uls, Mast. Irvuig 
Rlaliiig, son <.f C: M.iling, Bengal EsUht. Wis* 

Emily Ma-i. Lewis Watson, children ot 

t>pt. Watson. Be- cnd Ertabt. Miss Sealy, two 
Mast. Nichokit'.', Mrs. Mary Harman. 

Sailed. 

Jvly CPtA.— Down the river, The Orpheus, for 

^prince of Orange, Silk, for Calcutta. 
Au-r. 1st.— The Nautilu., for Bengal. 
fitA,— From Portsmouth, Tamerlane, for .be 

^am._Ccssack, Me, Bralth, for the Cepe oi 
Good Hope, 

aad,— From PorGinoutb. Piince B i.tl.e', t o 
Bengal fiom Plym-* tJi, Wauil.o, Ici o.tio. 


TIMES nppointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1816-1?, 
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L. 

. s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

^ 0 

L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 


d. 

f ~ -viiineal 

0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 

1 

3 

0 

to 1 

6 

0 

^'••ilee, Java 

..cwt. 5 

16 

u 


6 

0 

0 

• China 

1 

13 

0 

— 2 

0 

0 

— — Cheribuii 

5 

0 

0 

— 

6 

5 

0 

Zedoary 
















16 






— Mocha 

6 

6 

u 

— 

6 

lO 

0 

— Blue.. 

14 

0 

0 




Cditoii, Surat 

...Ib. 0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Indigo, Blue Ib. 







— — Extradne 

0 

1 

6 


0 

1 

7 

— — Blue and Violet 

0 

9 

0 

— 0 

10 

0 

— Bengal 


0 

U 

— 

0 

1 

ft 

Puipleand Violet... 

0 

7 

6 

— 0 

s 

9 

- Bourbon 

0 

1 

10 


0 

a 

6 

— Fine Violet 

0 

7 

0 

— 0 

7 

({ 

Drugs, &.C. for Dvei 

iig. 







■ Good Ditto 

0 

6 

6 

— 0 

7 

0 

Aloes, Epatira .. . 

,.cwt. 6 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

— Fine Vmlet ii Copper 

0 

6 

3 

— 0 

6 

6 

Anniseeds, Star.... 


0 

0 


5 

10 

0 

— Good Ditto 

0 

5 

9 

— 0 

6 

0 

Borax, Rehncd.... 

5 

0 

0 



5 

10 

0 

— Good Copper 

0 

5 

6 

— 0 

b 

9 

— Unrefined, or Tmcdl 5 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Middling Ditto 

0 

5 

3 

— 0 

b 

6 

Campliire uniefinetl 12 

0 

0 

_ 

14 

0 

0 

— — Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 

Cardeni'iins,MaUbar..!b 0 

3 

0 


0 

5 

6 

— — Fine Madras 

0 

d 

i 

^ 0 

7 

3 














f, 


Cassia Buds 

..cwt. 18 

0 

0 



19 

0 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 

Lignea 

10 

0 

0 


13 

0 

0 

Ricc twt. 

1 

1 

0 

— 1 


0 

Castor (.>it 

...Ib. 0 

1 

3 


0 

4 

0 

Safflower. cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 3 

10 

0 

<’hiiia Root 

..cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

a 

5 

0 

Sago cwt. 

t 

10 

0 

— 2 

8 

0 

Coculus (ndicus.... 


5 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 

3 

9 

0 




CoUimbo Root 

a 

12 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib. 

1 

3 

9 

— 1 















— 1 

16 


Gum Amm'irnac, lumn.. 10 

0 

0 


13 

0 

0 

— Ditto White 
















1 

1 

3 

— 1 

8 

0 

— — Assafietida.. 

7 

0 

0 

_ 

to 

0 

0 

— Organziiie,, 

I 

18 

0 

— 2 

8 

0 

— Benjamin .. 

6 

0 

0 

_ 

65 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon Ib. 

0 

10 

8 

— 0 

13 

1 

— — Animi 

.cwt. 9 

0 




to 

0 

0 

— — Cloves 

0 

3 

9 

— 0 

4 

0 

— - Galbaimm . 

95 

0 

0 

_ 

28 

0 

0 

— — Bourbon 
















0 

9 

0 

— 0 

8 

10 

— Ms'rrli 

6 

10 

0 




0 

0 

— _ Nutmegs 

0 

5 

6 

— 0 

5 

9 

— — Olibanum... 

5 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Ginger cwt. 







Lac Lake 


1 

6 

— 

0 

a 

0 

■ Pepper, Company’s.. 

0 

0 




— Dye 

... . 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

6 

0 

— - — Privilege 



9 




— Shell, Block 








White 







— Slrvercd 








Sugar, Yellow cwi. 

2 

7 

0 

— 2 

12 

0 

— • Stick 

2 

10 

0 

_ 

8 

0 

0 

Wlnte 

2 

14 

0 




Musk, China . .. 

. -oz. 0 

14 

0 


1 

0 

0 

— Brown 

2 

U 

0 

— 2 

4 


Nux Vomica. . . 

.cwr. 1 

4 

0 


t 

10 

0 

Tea, Boliea lb. 

0 


fi 

— 0 

2 

7 

Oil Cassia 

. oz. 0 

2 

0 


0 

2 

•t 

— { ongou 

0 





S 

Cinnamon 

0 

10 

0 


0 

14 

0 

■ Southoiig 

0 

3 

10 

— 0 

4 

6 

— Cloves . .. 

... 0 

3 

0 





— — Campoi 

0 

3 

1 


4 


— > Macs 

0 

1 

4 





Twankay 

0 

3 

2 


3 


— Niitineg'« ... 

... . 0 

1 

4 





— pek 

0 

4 

6 


5 


Opium 

..lb 







— Hvson Skill 

0 

3 

V 


4 


Rlnihaib 

0 

4 

6 


0 

II 

6 

— — Hyson 

0 

4 

6 


5 


Sal Ainiiioinac . 

.CW’’. 5 

5 

0 





— Gunpnwdci 

0 

5 

6 













1 

14 





*Turincri?k, Java 

..cwt. 1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

W’oods, Saunders Bed. .ton 


0 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tue^ilatj, •2 September— Prompt 26 November. 

Tca 300,000 lbs.— ^'oneoii, Campoi, Pe- 

koe, and .Soiicljong, 4.450,000— Twankav, 850,000 
— H\Sou Skin, lOO.OOO—Hvson, 250.000— Total, 
including Private-Trade, 6,150 000 lbs. 

On Monday, 15 September — Prompt 5 December. 

Cinnpnny'i . — Bengal Piece Goods, rtz. CailU 
coes, ^,976 pieces — Prohibited Goods, 45,578^—' 
Coast Piece Goods, viz. Callicoes, 87,016— Prohi- 
bit! d, 2,130— Nankeen Cloth, 75,398. 

On Tuesday, 23 September— Prompt \6 January. 

Company's.— Mocha. Coffee, 1,477 bales, 

Oir Tuesday, 14 October — Prompt 23 January, 

Pneate-'/Vrtde and Licensed, — Indigo, 5,578 

Cl)*6t3. 

The Court of Directors also give notice, that 
tlTey are requested bv Messrs, Baaeir, Farquhar, 
Crawford and Co., Mes&rs, Fletcher, Alexander 
and Co., Messrs. Paxton, CuckeriU, Trad and 
Co., Messrs. Fairhe, Bonham and Ccy, Messrs. 


at the East-India House. 

P.dmer, Wilson and Co., Messr*. Smalls an4 
Lane, and Sir John Lubbock and Co., tn give no- 
tice, that no further iiarcvls of Indigo belonging 
to, orconsiRned to those houses lespeciively, wiil 
be declared for the sale in Ocuibt^r IS17- 

On Monday, 20 October— Prompt 16 January. 
ComTiany's.— Bengal and China Raw Sdk, 1400 
bales. 

On Tuesday, 4 ffovember— Prompt SO Januarym 
Pnrate-Trode. — Carpets, 6 bales. 

The Company’s White and Prohibited Callicoes 
which may be offered (or sale in December I817 
and March' 1818, will be put up at rates nut lower 
than those which are alfixed to the goods lo be 
sold in the sale of the month of Svpieml'cr I#y7- 
And with respect to such ('allicocs >>» tht- Decem- 
ber and Maicli sales, as may be or de-,criptione 
and mark not making part i>l tlic Scpceinlx-i *ale, 
the same rule will bo observed, bv 'axim; ihoin 
proportionate raiLS. — It must be d.'.'mctlv uiulei- 
stood, that iliis notice has referenot oni> to goods 
which may be sold on the CuinpanCs account. 


Cargoes of East-India Cosnpany’s Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the Batavia, Princess Amelia, AsteU, 
iMily Carnngiim, Providence, Barkicortk, Save- 
9ei'4n, Mangles, and Laiiy Campbell, from China, 
Bengal, Madras, and Fort Marlborough. 

Company's. — Tea, 3,195,38ft lbs. — Nankeens, 
■fi.liO pieces— Coast Muslins, 4,786 pieces— Caili- 
U5.90?— Bengal Muslins, 6,337 — Callicoes, 
10?,587— PioUibiUd, 48,327— Raw-silk— Worsted 


Carpets — Saltpetre — Coffee — Madeira Wine— 
Chives — Keemoo Shells — I’epper— sugar — Cotton. 

Private.'t'rade anil Pi tnUge.—Tea. — Nankeens— 
Raw-silk — Piece troods — Silhs — China — Rhubarb 
— Cassia Oil— Shelteck— Lac Dye— Terra Japonica 
—Cowries— Rice— Madeira Wine— N«* Vomica— 
Sal Ammoniac— Aloes— Safflower — Olibanuni — As« 
saTmtida— Gum Arabic— Galls— Clallies— Indigo- 
Red Wood — Ebony — Sapan Wood — Katta**— 
Gam Anirai— Malmsey Wine. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 

Bengal Exchanges 2s.6d.2 6 Mon(ln> bight at fts. 7d. per Sicra' Rupee. 28,6d, 3 Months Sight. 

March. 



Daily Prices of Stochs, from the ^Gth of July to the Q5th of August 1817. 
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OCTOBER 1817. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Letter II. 

Sir, — 1. When I wrote you the 
letter which you have given as the 
first article of your number for 
July last, I overlooked a list of 
words that I had taken out of a 
work entitled “ Proceedings of 
the African Institution,” 2 vols. 
8vo. similar to tliose forming 
the subject of that letter, viz. 
“ Sanskrit names of places in the 
interior of Africa.” This letter 
may be looked on as a continua- 
tion of the former ; and the intro- 
duction, reasonings, and remarks 
therein, are equally applicable to 
this.' 

2. Thebst of names, amongthem 
two or three of persons, thence 
extracted, contains many more 
than I shall now trouble you with. 
Such as I noted in my former let- 
ter, I shall also now omit, though 
some of them apply to different 
places. Some Sanskrit names or 
wor^, similar, or nearly so, I in- 
close within brackets. 

Asiatic Journ No. 22. 


In the first volume I note the 
following. Bishna, p. 106, (Vish- 
na, or Vishnu) Woolli, Color, 
Fittayeraboy, Kirisnani, (Krish- 
na) Coniakari, Soomma, (Soma, 
the regent of the moon) Comoroo 
(Cumara or Kumara, or Kum-\hi, 
or Kaumari, names of Hindu 
mythological personages.) Comba^ 
(Kumba, a like name.) Dubbila, 
Pampara, Nyamo, Diggani, Ka- 
raleejango. (Karali, or Karli, aa 
East Indian name of places.) Cu- 
sang. Talica, Gung-gadi, (Ganga, 
the Ganges-grtrfi, a throne or cu- 
shion of state). All these are in 
p. 308. 

4'. From Vol. 2, I have taken 
the following — Semegonda near 
Wangara, p. 273, (Sami, a name, 
of Pabvati : of gonda, see par. 
7, and following of former letter. 
Wangara is an E. I. name of a 
place.) Walli, 332. Koorabarri, 
Deniba, Sego Jalla, 337 • '(These 
three are names of Africans 1 b' 

Vol. IV. 2 U 
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ratik, 559. (Sira, and Sidatik are cially the Mandingos) — “ to Mr. 
names of towns in the Dekkan. Park, a destitute and forlorn 


Tikri in some dialects, means a 
hill, or mount.) 

5. The following are from Hor- 
neman's route, on the map. Si- 
wah, (Siva,) Terane, Rhamanie, 
(Rama,) Wardan, Sakra, (Sak- 
RA, a name of Indr.a.). Bahna- 
sa, Bulak, Sidibishir, (Sinr, a 
name of Siva and others — vrisha, 
whence bishir may be allowedly 
derived, is part of a name of Siva, 
who is called Vrishadwaja, or one 
who rides a bull,) Tripoli, (Tripa- 
la,) Temissa, ^Tam.vsa). 

6. The following are from the line 
of Park’s route on the map. Dow- 
nie, Jinbala, Kamalia, Ganga, Ya- 
mina, Calimana. (The last four, 
I may say five, are pure Sanskrit. 
Kamala is a name of the Hindu 
Venus — Kama of the god of love. 
Ganga, the Ganges, is a name of 
Parvati — Yamuha, the sister river 
Jumna. Kali, a name of Parva- 
ti, and of the 'Nile— mnna is a 
Sanskrit termination. All these 
four names are of places near each 
other on the Niger. This is per- 
haps, the most striking confirma- 
tion of what is said in par. 21, 
of former letter, and generally of 
my Iwpothesis respecting Africa, 
that I have yet pointed out. (Dcra- 
bacani, Fooliconda, Massakonda, 
(of terminations in Konda, see 
par. 7, and following of former 
letter.) Worada, Balee, a river. 
(Bali, Bala, and Beli, are Hin- 
du mythological names.) Soobro- 
doka, Sittaloola. (Sita, wife of 
Kama.) Koomakarry, Sididooloo. 

7- Having in my former letter 
been so little sparing of my re- 
marks on similar names, thus 
strangely, I think, found in Afri- 
ca, I shall, in this, be brief. But 
I will indulge in a short quotation 
of the concluding passage, by Ma- 
jor Kennel!, of the work whence 
these names are taken, “ The 
hospitality shown by these good 
people”-^iiiterior Africans, egpe- 


stranger, raises them very high in 
the scale of humanity, and I know 
of no better title to confer on 
them than that of the Hindus of 
Africa.” 

8. That the interior and remote 
Africans have, probably many na- 
tions of them been Hindus, I am 
disposed to believe : and I expect, 
when we shall become better ac- 
quainted with those little known 
regions, to find my belief confirm- 
ed by the discovery of Hindu re- 
mains in architecture, excavations, 
sculptures, inscriptions, or some 
equally unequivocal evidence ; in 
addition to that which geographi- 
cal nomenclature may afford. 
Something similar, though not, 
probably, at once so very striking 
and convincing, to what has re- 
cently been developed in the in- 
terior of Java ; and what farther re- 
searches may bring to light on Ce- 
lebes, Borneo, Luconia, and others 
of the vast, remote, and little 
known of the eastern isles — re- 
gions as vast as Africa, and as 
little known. 

9. In my last letterthereare seve- 
ral press errors par. 1, line 20, 
for so speak, read, so to speak. — 
par. 5, line 6, for nomenclatures, 
read, noraenclators. The others 
are of no moment. 

10. If such of your readers as 
may honor these remarks with 
their notice, will be so good as to 
read “ smaU capitals’' as intended 
by me, for “ initial capitals” as 
printed by you, the note on page 
3, will apply to this letter. Such 
words, as are or were intended to be 
printed in small capital letters, are 
mythological, and apply to persons 
and things described in a book 
called the Hindu Pantheon, to 
which a general reference is in- 
^cated by this mode of print- 
ing, in view to the avoidance of 
such frequent reference by name 
on the recurrence of eveiy such 
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word, as would be otherwise ne- 
cessary. 

11. With this necessary expla- 
nation see note in page 3. The 
mythological names or words 
that I intended should have been 
printed in small capitals, there- 
by tacitly referring for an ac- 
count of them, if desired, to the 


H. P. are the following — Janeki, 
Varaha, Sami, Parvati, Sam- 
ba, Kara, Srimana, Kartik- 
YA, Nila, Siva, Gaxga, San- 
kara, Koonti, Musali, Ya- 
muna. 

I remain, &c. X. X. 

August 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — As the confusion you 
complain of in the Persian cha- 
racter of my last communication 
must have arisen from the close- 
ness of the lines, I can obviate 
this defect for the future by set- 
ting them at a wider distance. 
But I fear, that you have also had 
occasion to find fault with my oc- 
cupying too many of those pages, 
that were more popularly devoted 
to the interesting debates at the 
court of East-lndia proprietors, 
and to other politics of the day ; 
which, after our long and late war- 
like attitude, afford more interest 
than oriental, or indeed any sort 
of literature. And although those 
debates are on the subject of sup- 
porting a college, yet I am sorry 
to see that all the best speakers 
are hostile to learning in any shape ; 
actuated no doubt by a too com- 
mon prejudice against Greek and 
Latin, Persian and Arabic, with- 
out considering, that the young 
scholar in his classical attainment 
of those languages, not only ac- 
quires the means of forming his 
taste on the models of a Homer 
and Virgil, a Firdosi, and Niza- 
mi, an Anacreon and Horace, a 
Hafiz and Sadi, but of moreover 
reaching through them, the source 
of all true philosophy and know- 
ledge, whether ancient or modern, 
European or oriental. 

In order to divert the public 
mind from the melancholy and cri- 
minal feuds, in which it had been 
engaged, it was recommend' 


ed to Charles the second after hig 
restoration to establish the Royal 
Society, which has above a cen- 
tury and a half instructed and 
amused Europe by its transac- 
tions ; and the example of that 
learned body, together with the 
ingenuity of a succeeding age of 
wits, led to what has been justly 
considered as the Augustan age 
of English polite literature, when 
during Queen Anne's reign, the 
Tatler and Spectator, our Dry- 
dens, Popes, and Congreves con- 
firmed our national relish for sound 
ethics, fine poetry, and liberal and 
scientific criticism. 

Under the illustrious patronage 
of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, who is himself an elegant 
scholar and exemplary critic we 
should hope soon to see a similar 
taste revive; and as most of the 
other branches of knowledge are 
already occupied by ditferent so- 
cieties and institutions, perhaps 
an extension to Europe of the 
Asiatic Society, whose inquiries 
equally embrace the history, anti- 
quities, the arts, sciences and lite- 
rature of the east, on a more com- 
prehensive and imposing scale, 
might merit his royal patronage ; 
recollecting, that the Persian and 
Arabic are the languages of the 
laws and courts of justice, on all 
manner of correspondence of bu- 
siness or pleasure, and the depo- 
sites of the science and literature 

of fiye sixtl lof the fellow subjects 

2 U 2 
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of this our immense British em- 
pire ! 

On the death of that oriental 
luminary SirW. Jones, our Society 
in Bengal, I recollect, dreaded 
the extinction of its Transactions ; 
hut though no body of men have 
a larger portion of public business 
to manage, than the Compan3''s 
civil servants in India, and conduct 
it with superior ability and know- 
ledge, yet those duties occupy so 
much of their time, as the succes- 
sive wars have of late done that of 
the military, that we are astonish- 
ed to find that the Transactions of 
the Societ}' have rather encreased 
since, chiefl}^ from the transcend- 
ent talents and encouragement of 
its late president, who first distin- 
guished himself by his able, and 
perhaps superior continuation of 
the works of Menu, which was 
left unfinished by Sir William ; 
and has by his annual and most in- 
teresting and ample contributions 
to our Researches long established 
liimsjif as the first oriental scholar 
of this or any former age. There- 
fore no person is more capable of 
adorning the office of President, 
should the Society be extended to 
London ; where he, as well as many 
of its old surviving members now 
reside, aud would readily assist and 
contribute in such an undertaking. 
When the king of Denmark depu- 
ted Niebuhr and his companions 
to travel into the east, he particu- 
larly enjoined them to have no- 
thing to do with poetry ; little 


aware of the extensive use which 
is made of poetry there, as a me- 
dium not only of polite literature, 
but of all the arts and sciences ; 
and among the rest the best sys- 
tem of the practice of medicine is 
that of the Yusuf Tabib , c.,. ., 

■ . . .U or the physician Joseph ; 

as well as others I have seen on 
astronomy, &c written in lines as 
mellirtuoiis and polished, as those 
of Drj'den or Pope. According- 
ly if the Societj' should ever be 
extended from Calcutta to Lon- 
don, measures should be taken to 
admit articles of polite oriental li- 
terature in the most extensive sense 
of the word. 

W'hen on a dull, and out of 
doors a chearless winter daj', a 
studious recluse like myself, who, 
from inclination, as well as ne- 
cessity, pass best part of my time 
in the company of my Persian 
books, I enjoy with much glee the 
companionable blaze of my study 
fire: and often wonder, that none 
of our English poets has made 
this the subject of his muse. 
W'hat the comfort of his fire-side 
is to an Englishman, the quiet 
and steady light of his taper is to 
the solitary oriental poet ; and 
that and its lover the moth, are 
often beautifully and feelingly al- 
luded to, as they are by my fa- 
vorite Sadi, in the following apo- 
logue, with his usual elegance and 
simplicity. 




b Hi 

c;"* jV. * 





• * 
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‘ 4 ':' ZJ^ 

I reincmbei, iliat one night I could 
not close my ti'om listening to what 
a raoth was whispeiing to a taper, and 
saving, “ I am also a lover, and If I bum 
myself in the flame, it is all in charac- 
“ ter, but what occasion is there for you 
“ to keep up such a lamemation and 
**■ sputtering ?” The taper replied, “O 
“ my humble and devoted admirer! ray 
'* sweet lover, the honey has quite for- 
sakeii me : ever since Shiiin was taking 
“ her depaiture, a flame has issued from 
“ my head like that of Shirin*s lover Far- 
had. ' It was speaking, and the while 
a flood of scaldintr afriiction was pouring 
down its yellow timrecl and sallow cheek : 
it added, Admire not my sj)arkling 
“ blaze, that is casting a lustie on the 
assembly, but behold my fcvei-iading 
“ flame, and soul-dis'^okiug stream; Uu* 

*' you, () liypneiitel cannot he cotisidcr- 
ed sincere in your affection, who have 
“neither torbeaiance to withdraw from 
“ the flame, nor resolution to plunge into 
“ft; if the file of pa>sion has sinvcd 
“ your wimip, look at me whom it ha.s 
“consumed from the head to the foot : 

** you are starting back from every half- 
“ extinguished spark of it, while t have 
** stood at my post, till I am burnt down 
“ to the socket.’' The night was hi this 
manner well nigh spent, when an angel> 
faced menial came and blew out tlic ta- 
per ; it continued, while the smoke went 
curling round its head, and said, “ Such, 
“O my son! is the conMinwnalion of 
“real affection! If you are ambitious 
“ of learning what true love is, you may 
get released from it- flame- by a simi- 
** lar sacrifice, that is, by death yam aie 
** reunited to the divine essence.” 

In explanation of the above 
apologue, it is necessary briefly to 
add, that the taper is supposed to 
be made of wax, and in its origi- 
nal state in the comb to have had 
\ a sweet mistress itself in the honey, 
with whom in its extinction it also 
is reunited. On the other hand, 

V Shirin, also signifying, 


sweet, and called by European 
historians, Sira, was the daughter 
of Maurice, the greek Emperor of 
Constantinople, and the favorite 
wife of Khosro Parvez, King of 
Persia. Nizami and Jami give us 
the story of their amour, and the 
romantic passion of the statuary 
Farhad, who in his employment 
by the King to cut a milky way 
through a rocky mountain near 
the city of BisItCn, the ruins of 
which are still visited with w'onder 
by travellers, saw and fell distract- 
edly in love with the queen, which 
exciting Khosro's jealousy, an old 
woman undertook to rid him of his 
rival, wliich site accomplished by 
persuading Farhad that his mistress 
jiud died suddenly, when he de- 
stroyed himself. 

The following lines offer a pretty 
faithful translation of the above 
apologue of Sadi : — 

Thou watchful taper, by whose silent 
light, 

I lonely pass the melancholy night ; 

Thou faitliful witness of my secret pain, 
I’o whom alone, I venture to complain ; 

O learn with me my hopeless love to 
moan, 

Commiserate a life so like thine own ; 
Like thee my flames to my ilestruction 
turn, 

Wasting tliat licart by whicii supplied thev 
burn ; 

Like thee, my joy ami suffeiii'g tliey dis- 
play, 

Thp/ie sinns of life, and symptoms of 
(k’l ay i 

Art thou dejjarted too, my trembling 
friend ? 

Ah ! draw? thy tiny lustre to its end ? 
lu vain thy struggles, all must soou be 
o’er : 

At life thou suatchest with an eager leap, 
Now round 1 see thy flame so feeblv creep. 
Faint, less’ning, quiv’ring, gUmm’nne. 
now no more ! 
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and Shaikh Safi-ad-dm of Hillah, fully translated the sentiment into 
who flourished about a century Tazi or modern Arabic, as the late 
after Sadi A. H. T-iO, has faith- Mr. Carlyle has into English : 

iolkWl <sJ ^ 

iOlyS aiiLo * AijS ijua j 

Yon wasting taper when I see, also JamI, about another century 

Icn—“ poor fool! our lot’s the same: after him, who with much melli- 
I bear a raging fire like thee, fluence of numbers and some sub- 

Yet dread whate’er would quench the li^ity of sentiment, is like our 

present race of English rhymists 
Like thine with tears this face o’erflows, often too fond of the tinsel of fine 
And blanched and v^an these checks writing, has in one of his Ghaz’ls 
appear ; caught a spark from Sadi’s steady 

Like thine, these eyes no slumbers close, burning taper. 

Like thine, a melting heart is here!” 

^'V. dj (3^- ^ \p djls;** djU- di 

\p \ji j£i ^ J ^ 

<*fV. It' Id 

\p' 

1. Wlierevcr I may take up my abode, 4. In whatever convivial meeting a taper 

tliere also I shall find thee my inmate : has been lighted up, I can discoier in thee 

2. IfatnightI go to sleep, or sit alone the moth, that is fluttering aioiind its 
in my dwelling, I can see thee in my flame. 

di-eams, and must meet thee it; inj hoirely 

icverits; In composing thetwofirststan- 

;l 111 the asM-mbly of jovial topcis, and zas, JamI might have called to 
in the company of the noisy and boiste- mind the following lines of Fir- 
rous, I can recognise thee as the object of dosi’s Episode of Rostani and 
my affection, and find in thee tlie darling Sohrab. 
cf my soul : 


*-7^ UJf' V J ^-tT jj J 

jv* ijtrv j sjj-d. * 1^3^ ^3 

cT* * .AJb ^ J'H ‘^ 3 ^, y (** 


Were you a fish, that could dive into 
the deep, or could you like night wrap 
yourself in the obscurity of darkness ; or 
were you a star and could revolve to the 
most distant sphere of the sky, you have 
torn from the face of this earth, a heart of 
pure affection : also my father, when in- 
formed that a brick is my pillow, or that 
you sent me to an untimely grave. Hill de- 
mand of you the levenge of my death. 


Unknown to each other, and in 
single combat, Sohrab had just 
fallen mortally wounded by the 
hand of his father Rostam ; and 
being farther questioned about 
himself, he winds up the catas- 
trophe of a most pathetic story, 
and well-worthy of some tragic 
muse, by adding , 


1*^ ‘ir’ ‘-V p J j' 

jLa'yi 1^' AAtlyi dj 
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Some of these renowned and proud Cowley had verbally translated the 
warriors, my companions in arm«, will following lines from Sadi. 


convey those tidiny^ to Ro-^tam ; that 
Sohrab is slain and lies weltering in his 
blood, when he will present himself and 
ask me from you ’ 

Or he might liave imitated 
that sublime passage in the Psalms, 
w’hich is too generally known tore~ 
quire being transcribed. 

While on the subject of coincin 
dence of poets, who lived in dis- 
tant climes and times, I could al- 
most persuade myself, that our 


Easy it vva*» the living to have slain, 

But bring them, if thou can-s’t, to life 
•'gain : 

The arrow'* shot . mark how it cuts the 
air, 

Tiy now to bring it back, or stay it 
there ; 

That way impatience sent it ; but thou’lt 
find 

No track of it, alas ! is left behind.” 

And thus Sadi : 


jb Jjlj (jL.? 

You may very easily separate the soul 
from the body, but you cannot so rcatUly 
restore life to tlie dead j it is a maxim of 
prudence to l)e cautious in giving an arrow 
flight, for let it once quit the bow, and it 
can never be recalled. 

But I am mounted ou ray old 


j\sj\ jfJ t- 8 i C 

hobby, and must draw up, other- 
wise you will again drop the best 
half of the load ; and, according 
to the ruse du guerre of the old 
magazines, leave your readers in 
the lurch, till the next number. 

GulchIu. 


A DISCOURSE 


ox 

THE ORIGIN, THE PROGRESS, AND THE UTILITY OF THE CULTIVATION 
OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE IN EUROPE. 

^ Discourse delivered at the Jirst Sitting of the Chinese and Mandchu Tartar Class, 
in one of the Halls of the Royal French College, the \6th of January 1815, hy 
M. Abel Remusat, Doctor of Medicine of the Parisian Faculty, and Royal 


Reader and Professor. 

Gentlemex, — If like the celebrated 
professors, whose learned voices usually 
resound in this building, I wa^ railed to 
survey with you those seri("< of fad*, for 
which the rigorous precision of their 
results has procured the name of exact 
sciences ; if I had to deVelope the beau- 
ties of the great writers of Rome or of 
Greece, or to direct your steps in the 
already fertilized field of the literature 
of the Persians and Arabians, the task* 
would certainly be more dilBcult than that 
imposed on me — but the path I shouidliavc 
to follow would have been previously trac- 
ed. Instructed by the lessons and example 
of the master whom I should succeed, all 


my efforts would tend to approximation 
to the model he olFercd ; and if the in- 
sufficiency of my talents uh'ige l me to 
remain lar behind him, tliu interest of 
tiu’ subject and that kind of classical 
chaiactcr wliicli long accredited studies 
bear, would able me to dispense with 
using any pieraution to prepossess your 
minds in favour of the object of our 
mutual labours. It would be enough for 
me to enter into the subject, to be assured 
of an attention which would amply re- 
compense my efforts. 

The situation wherein I am j)Iaced is 
very different from this ; admitted hy the 
unexpected favor of the sovereign into 
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this royal college ; noble and durable mo- 
nument of the munificence of the re- 
storer of letters ; into this college where 
the most illustrious Frenchmen aie tol* 
lected to teach the most difficult bianclies 
of the belles lettres, and tlie imonC ele- 
vated portions of the higher sciences ; al- 
ready penetrated with a feeling of my 
■weakness, by placing myself in parallel 
with so many superior men, another 
cause increases my embarrassment. We 
are going to land in a country that is 
desert and almost uncultivated, the lan- 
guage that will occupy us in this course 
is only known by name in Europe. In 
two centuries scarcely four or five labo- 
rious scholars have acquired a perfect 
knowledge of it in this part of the world ; 
and this is the fiist time that it lias been 
the object for collecting studious persons. 
Among the men of letters now living, 
two or three at most have made consi- 
derable progress in it ; but great dis- 
tances separate us from them. We have 
no model to follow, no advice to expect. 
We are obliged to depend on ourselves, 
and to draw from our own resources. 
The approach to this branch of Oriental 
literature has also been prohibited hi- 
therto by a thousand prejudices, capable 
of deterring all but those animated by a 
firm determination and tried courage. 
A prejudice, I may even say a kind of 
ridicule, is attached even to the name of 
that people whose language we are going 
to learn— the idea that has been formed 
of the difficulty of this language is only 
surpassed by that entertained of its sin- 
gularity ; and who can avoid taxing the 
man with imprudence and temerity, who 
engages in such a difficult study, without 
being certain of making some progress, 
and of being at some time sufficiently re- 
compensed for his trouble ! Therefore, Ix*- 
fore hazarding the first steps in a career 
so ftttle frequented, it is proper to take a 
rapid view of these different opinions to 
judge which are correct, which exagge- 
rated. Tliis fir^it lecture will be conse- 
crated to thi-i examination. 

In ascending to the motives which ani- 
mated those among Europeans who first 
devoted themselves to the study of the 
Chinese language, it found that the 
priacijial and most powerful has been 
the desire to propagate Christianity 
among that nation j and the necessity 


of investigating its religious opinions for 
combatting them. Thus the knowledge 
of Chine’^e was at first the exclusive 
posse'^sion of the raissionaiies. iMany 
veiy distinguished scholars wlio saw the 
utility that might lesult from this litera- 
tuie so new- to the w’est, contented them- 
selves W'ith exalting its merit by their 
praises, or added notliing but errors to 
the documents furui^hed by the laborious 
evangelists. 

But towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the disputes tiiat arose 
between tKe Jesuits and the Dominican‘S, 
relating to the ceremonies practised in 
China in honor of Confucius and his an- 
cestors, having produced a multitude of 
contradictory writings, the name of the 
Chinese became popular and the ques- 
tions that related to them passed from 
the theologians lo the scholai-s of tlie 
age. At this period a fortunate chance 
collected in the Chinese mission, a con- 
siderable number of men no less estima- 
ble for their knowledge than their piety, 
and these men we may remark here were 
all French. The fathers Bouvef, Ger- 
billon, Lecomte, Couplet, Gaiibi), Vis- 
delou, Pi^mare, Parennin, and many 
others ga\e the mi'ision a scientific bril- 
liancy it had not previously displajed. 
Their works attracted tlie attention of 
tlie public and the men of letters to that 
China, of which they related so many 
wonders. Even the suspicion the en- 
thii'jiasm of some of them inspired, had 
its utility in di>playing the necessity of 
comparing, discussing, and fully investi- 
gating what their accounts appeared to 
contain, hazardous, contradictory, or in- 
judicious. In a word, it is to missionaries 
of our nation, or rather it is to France, 
that Chinese literature owes its first suc- 
cess in Europe, and it did not wait long 
without receiving still greater obligations 
from it. 

A monarch whose name recalls all the 
literary glory of France, Louis the XIV., 
the enlightened protector of letters and the 
arts, may be considered the true founder 
of Chinese literature in Europe. He 
wished to derive advantage from the pre- 
sence of a scholar drawn to Paris by the 
scries of dissensions of the missionaries ; 
by composing and publishing the elemcrt- 
tary works necessary for extending the 
knowledge of Chinese in the west. He 
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rationally considered this knowledge the 
certain means of terminatiu:; the theo- 
logical disputes, wliich were only found- 
ed on mUunderstandingSf and to make 
that mission then so bvilliatit, produce 
still more abundant and more various 
fruits. The advantages which the French 
merchants who trafficked at Canton could 
not fail to derive from it, and the new 
lights it would throw on the history, 
geography, and customs ; the pbiloso- 
plkical and religious opinions of the na- 
tions of eastern Asia, were so many 
additional motives for this prince to sus- 
tain and encourage a rising branch of 
literature. Fourmont leaving his learn- 
ed obscurity by his order, occupied him- 
self in preparatory laboi'S which had they 
been completed, would have exempted 
his successors from a great part of the 
di£Bculties he had experienced. 

Fourmont incurred the houorable 
charge of wishing to undertake too much. 
The dictionaries of which he conceived 
the plan would have foimed eighteen 
volumes in folio, deatit sui prised him be- 
fore he could even draw the outlines of 
this prodigious work ; but he left some- 
thing more valuable in the persons of his 
disciples, Desbautera.es aud Deguignes, 
the only Europeans except missionaries 
who could read and understand Chinese 
authors; for what are Muller and Hyde 
compared with them, or even Bayer him- 
sell, who avowed with noble ingenuous- 
ness towards the end of his life, that his 
principal work on this subject made him 
ashamed ? 

It is thus we see that the houor of 
introducing Chinese literature into Eu- 
rope belongs to Louis tlieXl\\, it is also 
to the munificence of his successors, that 
the publication of the beauii^ui and im- 
portant works which houor our country 
aad vainly excite the emulation of others, 
must be referred. Such as the Grain- 
niatica Senica, I’Histoire des Huns, 
rHistoire de la Chine, les Menioiie> 
sur les Chtnois, les Lettres ^ifiantes et 
curieuses, and Du Haiders Description 
generale de la Chine ; so often levied on 
by foreigners and by our own writers. 

It is Louis the XIV. who lias added this 
rich mine to our literary treasures, this 
mine which belongs to us by the most 
noble rights, and which is become 
tional by the labors of our countty men ; 
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but which we were in daneer of losing 
and of seeing pass to our neighbours 
without the active foresight of a govern- 
ment which guards our glory equally 
with our happiness, because both are 
alike its interest and its employment. 

Deguignes, the lastof Fourmont’s dis- 
ciples, died at the end of the eighteenth 
century, without leaving a successor; 
men of distinguished talents in Germany 
and England then thought to profit by 
our former labours, to cultivate the field 
we abandoned, and reap where W’e had 
sown; we were even on the point of 
seeing a scholar very estimable indeed, 
but a stranger to our country, called to 
supply what Fourmont had not time to 
execute, and to give to the learned world 
the Chinese dictionary it had expected 
from us 80 many years. Was the na- 
tional interest more consulted eight years 
ago, when instead of a dictionary com- 
plete and woilhy of our reputatiou in this 
land of literature, the printing of the 
vocabiilaiy of an Italian religionist was 
ordered? a work that is certainly useful 
althougli im|)erfect, hut of which no part 
belongs to us but the merit of the en- 
gravings, and the material beauty of the 
book; and which, consequently, does 
little honor to our erudition, although it 
does much to onr typography. 

Formerly the French were received the 
best of all Europeans by the Chinese, 
who found them their superiors in frank- 
ness, and almost tlieir equals in polite- 
ness. An intemiptitm of nearly twenty- 
five years in the voyages our merchants 
made annually to Canton, has certainly 
occasioned our losing part of this good 
opinimi, aud onr neighbours have pro- 
fited by this long absence to take posses- 
sion of our inheritiuice. The celebrated 
embassy of 17113, perhaps failed in its 
principal object, but its certain effect has 
been to inspire in the English that gene- 
ral taste for China aud its productions^ 
which we had previously carried to infii- 
tuacion. It in particular exhibited to 
tlieir view pan of what they bad not 
previously seen, but through the medium 
of the Catholic missionaries. The new 
relations fornmd by the British Indian 
provinces, with the countries borleriog 
on tbe Cliinese empire, necessitated tlw 
establishment of a school for tbe Chinese 
language at Serampore, in Bengal, some 
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time ago ; where are formal interpreters 
for cujitmerce and ministers, who will 
perhaps derive advantage from the re- 
mains of our ancient Christian establish- 
ments, if any shall exist to draw the 
members from them to their eommu- 
mons. Thus all in the interests of letters, 
of the missions, and of our commerce, 
unite in commanding us to new efforts, 
if we will not lose our ancient rights 
for ever and remain behind in that ca- 
reer which we opened ; if we will not 
remain simply rivals, where we were for- 
merly exclusive and peaceable possessors. 

Let us uow examine why Chinese lite- 
rature stiong in the protection of sove- 
reigns, has made but very limited progress 
in France, and how it has happened that the 
number of the scholars who have distin- 
vnished themselvesin ithas always been so 
inconsiderable. We shall find the reasons 
in the obstacles which oppose, and which 
will continue opposing for a long time, 
the study of the Oriental languages in 
general, and in the prejudices which have 
taken root in Europe againgt the Chinese 
language, and the people who speak it in 
particular. Among the first must be 
reckoned the rarity of books aud diffi- 
culty of procuring texts to study. If the 
(ircok and Latin authors had not been 
piililished in their originallanguages, can 
we believe that the knowledge of the 
Crock and Latin languages had ever been 
much extended ? Could they, as they are, 
he the basis of our modern literature, if 
the written monuments of these two lan- 
"uages had remained buried in our libra- 
ries, and accessible only to those whom 
chance had placed in their vicinity? 
Persons who possess manuscripts are not 
always those who make the greatest or 
the best use of them. It is only when 
the copies of a work are mnltiplied, when 
it is placed before every body, tliat it 
fads readers and at last is completely 
understood. Wbat advantage has not 
Dccn derived frtHa the collection of no- 
■ til es and extracts <rf manuscripts ! A 
' collection, of which the first idea origi- 
nated with the illustrious and venerable 
secretary of the academy of inscriptions 
■ind belles lettres, which has produced so 
much fruit under Iiis learned and bene- 
hcial influenee^and may be considered 
one of the greatest services reodeted for 
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a long period, to historical and philolo- 
gical studies, of which he is the senior 
and director. Who can dispute the ad- 
vantages which have resulted to students 
from the texts corrected, interpreted, 
and publislied, by M. de Sacy, by that 
iudefatigable scholar, whom all who study 
Oriental literature, glory to have for a 
master, and whom even foreigners have 
proclaimed the Prince of Orientalists of 
our age ? However, it must be allowed, 
that the typographic art has not yet done 
enough for the languages of Western Asia, 
while for the Chinese language it may be 
pronounced yet unborn. The edition 
of one of the moral books of Confucius 
which 1 am preparing, and which will 
serve for a text in continuing this course, 
will be the first original work published in 
Europe. I sliall make every possible effort 
to have it succeeded by many others, for I 
shall always consider tlie printing the texts 
of approved books the mostpowerful means 
of increasing the knowledge of the Chi- 
nese language $ and the attention that it 
will require, one of the duties attached to 
the employment the king baa deigned to 
confide to me. 

But the unfavorable opinion generally 
received lately of the Chinese, has perhaps 
particularly contributed to keep at a dis- 
tance from the study of this language 
those who would have probably made 
the most rapid and most considerable 
progress in it. The relations of the mis- 
sionaries have been taxed with exaggera- 
tions, by writers, who, to appear im- 
partial, have deemed it necessary to go 
to the opposite extreme. From less than 
twenty volumes a certain and authentic 
account of the Chinese may be obtaiaed ; 
these volumes are almost unknown and 
superficial, or prejudiced travellen have 
been referred to, in preference, who have 
seen nothing, or learned nothing, but 
who, in the eyes of some people, enjoy- 
ed the merit of not being missionaries. 
Twenty times the charges brought against 
the ChineK have been repelled and ric- 
toriously refuted, by iutelligent and res- 
pectable men ; but these refhtathma are 
not read, and the same aecusUtions are 
persisted iu. This is not the place for 
discussing them, but it is indispensable 
for ns to dwell on soatf points relating to 
the Chinese Im^puge and Itteratuie, 
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which it is interesting to examine in 
commencing a course having that lan- 
guage and literature for its object. 

The Chinese language, they say, is the 
most difficult of all languages, the num- 
ber of its character amounts to nearly 
100,000; the scholars pass all their lives 
in studying them, and when they have 
succeeded in retaining a certain number, 
the obscurity of an idiom, entirely des- 
titute of grammatical forms, still arrests 
even those who-know it best. It Is thus 
that they do violence to the expressions 
of some Jesuits, to draw from them ex- 
aggerated, or entirely false consequences ; 
but 1 may be permitted to reply to these 
assertions by facta : — Matthew Ricci, the 
celebrated founder of the mission in that 
empire, a short time after his arrival in 
China, and before a single elementary 
work was composed, nndeistood Chinese 
well enough to compose tracts in that 
language, which are still esteemed, even 
by scholars, for their purity of style and 
elegance of diction. Examples of this 
kind are not uncommon ; scarcely a single 
missionary has returned from China, 
after some years residence, without a 
competent knowledge of the language, — 
and all were not Gaubils, Verbiests, or 
Amyots ; and If some persons bare re- 
turned to Europe, after a residence of 
some time at Canton, without being in 
a state to understand any book, this 
should be attributed to their personal in- 
aptitnde, the occupations they were de- 
voted to, or to their residence iu a city 
entirely commercial, almost entirely des- 
titute of literary supplies, and where the 
national customs scarcely permitted them 
to associate with any but absolutely il- 
literate men. 

What consequence is the number of the 
characters, though it should be almost 
inflnite, if the greater part are unneces- 
sary, if it is enough to know two or 
three thousand of them to read common 
books easily, and if good and scientific 
dictionatieo preseht the others arranged 
so as to be readily found ? Do they 
imagine too, that the Characters have no 
analogy, and that the kuowleMge of some 
does not assist in decyphwing the others? 
Do not they, on the contrary, know, that, 
rednoed by analysis to a small ntnaber it 
keys, or roots, they recompose them- 
selves, accorffing to more invariable fuJfli 
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than those which regulate the formation 
of derivatives in tlie most learueji lan- 
guages, and are consequently more easy 
to remember } Will the Chinese wilting 
be considered more difficult to learn, be- 
cause it represents ideas instead of fi- 
guring sounds This, in my opinion, 
renders it more easy to impress on the 
memory. The mind has then but one 
operation to perform, while, in ail otlier 
languages, the sound is nothing, because 
it scarcely ever conducts to the meaning.* 
To know how to read is nothing iu the 
common languages, but every thing in 
Chinese, without reckoning that it is 
more easy for the memory to retain in- 
genious and picturesque symbols, than 
singular, or insignificaut pronunciations ; 
the same as the imagination is more 
struck by an action embodied in a picture 
by an able painter, than by the same 
action imperfectly expressed by words, 
or by all the art of the musician. 

As to the deficiency of grammatical 
forms alleged by the detractors of the 
Chinese language, 1 wish it was as real 
as they are pleased to represent. Cf the 
three styles acknowledged by this lan- 
guage, the most ancient is the most per- 
spicuous and beautiful, because it is least 
chaiged with those frivolous oruaments, 
or those superfluous rules which are the 
greatest part of tlie ililficulties of other 
languages; besides, those who consider 
them necessary to the intelligibility of 
discourse, and who aie pleasetl by seeing 
the relations of words marked with exact 
signs, and their arrangement determined 
by complex conventions, instead of ideas, 
will study the language of the modern 
books with pleasure, and particularly the 
oral language, wliiclk, contrary to the ge • 
neral opinion, is so ricli in grammatical 
rules, aud where, of twenty words com- 
posing a period, half are consecrated to 
connecting, or rounding the members of 
phrases, or to marking tlie cireumstauces 
of the action. 

The singular nature of Chineie writing, 
which consists in immediately represent- 
ing ideas by suitable symbols, instead of 


• Thti does not very tomport wilh tlie 

tcslimany we base accastopally metwuh, that a 
Chwese, in conversation, ia freqnently under the 
necessity of figuring hi» idea in the air with his 
fingen, by trschif ita character, or sytnbol, to 
BthSittiid i^pfehCBSSoa of fits hitemion ~ Ed, 
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recalliiis them to the memory by the in- 
termedi^ition of soands, belonffs to it ex- 
clusively, since tbe Egyptian hieros^Iyphics 
have become obsolete ; and this is one 
of the views in w’hich it may still more 
stimulate curiosity. If, In common lan- 
guages, etymology and analysis sometimes 
lead to interesting results, by displaying 
in words tbe origin and progress of 
ideas, what attractions siiouid not the 
examination of these ancient characters 
possess, where a people, who ascend to 
the first ayes of the woild, have deposit- 
a\ so many traditions, and unintentionally 
traced the lii&tory of its most ancient 
thought.'', and the moat secret operations 
of its under>tandinK. What pleasure for 
a metaphyMcian to discover, in analysing 
one of Hio characters of the I-Kitig, or 
the Chou-Kintssoina of those approxima- 
tions which are mucli more singular as 
they are less conformable to the nature 
f things, to assist, as by intuition, 
he reasoniu-s of Tcheou Koung, or of 
Ck>nfuciu«, to re lize the views of Bufibn 
and Condillac in discovering the first steps 
of htunan reason, and surprising it in its 
first irregularities. 

How many occidentals believe that (he 
Giiuese have remained in these firat steps 
—these first irregulariiies. Should I In- 
cur the reproach of enfhu'»iasm and par- 
tiality ill fa', or of a people to whose li- 
terature I have applied many years, still 
1 will endeavour to draw the intelligent to 
a less unfavorable opiuiiMi. There are 
few Europeans who will not smile in 
hearing the geomefiy of the Ciiinese, 
their astronomy, or their natuial histoiy 
mentioned ; but if it is true that the pro- 
gress these sciences have made among us, 
within two centuries, excuses u-s from 
recurring to the knowledge of these dis- 
tant people, should we on tiiat account 
neglect ascertaining exactly what is their 
present state, and particularly W'hat was 
their ancient state in a uatiou which has 
a'ways cultivated and honored them 7*^ 
The pioperties of the right angled tri- 
angle were known to the Chinese 2200 
years before the Cluisiian sera; the la- 
bours of the great Vu to retain within 
their limits tw'o rivers equal in impetuosity, 
and almost in size, to the great rivers of 
America — to direct the waters of a hun- 
dred rivers, and manage their currency 
over a country of above 100,000 square 
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leagues, is more than sufficient proof of 
this. I would say, did I not fear to 
shock too directlv received opinions, that 
I h ive found in a Chinese dictionary, of 
an epoch much anterior to the discovery of 
attraction, the fiux and reflux clearly at- 
tributed to their true cause, the love 
of the moon to the earth. If the astro- 
nomical theorie'i of these people are de- 
fective, their catalogues of eclipses and 
of comets are not the less interesting ; 
and if it is decided ih.it the Chinese are 
deceived in their calculations, it will be 
acknowledged, that they have eyes for 
observation, likens. Rural and domestic 
economy, in particular, is so much per- 
fected among them, that eveu we might 
learn many useful things from them; at 
least we are assured so by those who 
have pai'ticularly studied this science. As 
to their desciiption of natural objects, 
besides the impossibility of obtaining 
thc^e descriptions from other sources, 
while Europeans are not freely admitted 
into their country, they cannot be des- 
picable among a people so exact and at- 
tentive to particulars ; and 1 hope to 
prove, by an Hortus, compiled exclusive- 
ly from their writers, that these writers 
are as much above the Larin naturalists 
of the miildle ages as they are imerior to 
Linnaeus, Jussieu and Desfonlaines. But, 
if we pa^s fiom tlie exact and natural 
sciences to the belles lettres, philosophy 
and history, these same Chinese, who 
could scarcely bear a moment’s com- 
parison, may pretend to serve us as mo- 
dels. An immense literature, the fruit 
of forty centuries of assiduous efforts and 
labors, eloquence and poetry enriching 
itself with the beauties of a picturesque 
language, which preserves all its colors 
to the imagination; nmUpbor, allegory 
and ailusioo, concurring to form the 
most pleasipg, most eiierKcric, or most 
imposing pictures. On the other side, 

tbemost extensive andautUentic anualspos- 
sessed by mankind, didclo.»ingtous actions 
almost unknown, not ptiiy of the Chinese 
but of the Japanese, Coreans, Tartars, 
Tibetian-c, or inhabitants of the further 
Peninspla, where are unfolded the mys- 
terious dogmas of Buddha, or tfiose of 
the pretended sectaries ot reason, or are 
consecrated to the eternal principles and 
political pbiiosqpby of ^e school of Coor 
fftcius. These are the objects that th^ 
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Chinese books offer to studious men, who, 
■vvifliout Jearing Europe, would travel in 
imagination into distant countrle.s. More 
than 5000 volumes have been collected in 
the Royal Library, at a great expense; 
only theii titles were read by Fourmoiit ; 
some of the historical works were opened 
by Oe Guignes and Deshauteraies, all the 
rest still wail for readers and translators. 

The ad\ antages that travellers may tie- 
rive from the possibility of obtaining the 
elementary pi inciples of the Chinese lan- 
guage here, are so palpable that I need 
rot stop to detail them. The time th it 
the missionai ies have been obliged to 
abstract from their apostolical functions, 
on their arrival in China, to devote to 
study, — the difficulties that fetter the 
least tran'-aclioiie with a people of an un- 
known language, — the embarrassment in- 
troduced by employing interpreters ; — all 
these inconveniences, common to the 
tnissiontuy and the merchant, would be 
considerably dim uished by preliminary 
studies. ProWo’Jsly tamiliatised with the 
writing, the style of conuM'atl<-n, and 
the knowledge of the bcit authors, a 
■knowledire which is the most powerful 
recommendation in China, nothing will 
remain for the man thus prepared, but a 
study of some weeks to acquire the true 
pronunciation and that musical accent 
which can only be learned among the 
natives. 

Whatever may be the advantages, re- 
ligious, literary, commercial, or even po- 


litical, of the cultivation of Chinese in 
France, that it may be duly appreciated 
requires a very lare combination, and a 
concourse of circumstances that heaven 
seldom grants to the wishes of a people. 
A monarch endowed with a genius the 
most penetrating, and information the 
most extensive, who, as was said of one 
of the greatest Chinese emperors, would 
be the first scholar in his empire, tf he 
were not the first prince in the universe, 
has confided the ministry of peace and 
the arts to hands capable of making them 
flourish, a wise dispenser of royal fa- 
vours, a new Colbert, who knows how 
to direct them to those studies that most 
need encouragement and succour. He 
knows that the superiority of France if 
not limited to arms, and that our princes 
have always .seated beside the gJoiy that 
terrifies iheworhl, that which enlightens 
and con.solesit ; fiuishing, after a hundred 
yeais,what Louis XIV. projected in 1715, 
ilie king has conferred ou the Chinese lan- 
guage the benefit of public instruction, and 
thus, assimilating it to other blanches of 
Oriental hteiature, permits us lo hope 
that it also will some time have its Go- 
lius'sand Silvestje de .Sary’s. Happy and 
proud of being their precursor, if, my 
zeal anil exertions supplying the defi- 
cieucies of my talents, I may contribute 
to accelerating that time, all my ambitioQ 
will be satisfied, and 1 shall even dare to 
believe, that 1 have not been entirely un- 
worthy of the honor 1 have received. 


EMPEHOR OF CHINA’S ADVICE 

TO 

HIS MINISTERS, &c. 


T^e following translation from the Pekin 
Gazette furnishes us with a document of 
high authority respecting the moral 
character of the Chinese ; and evidence 
to the veracity or error of Europears 
travellers on that point, not easily to 
be refuted. 

Gover>< with troth and sincerity, and 
order will be the result ; if not, then 
anarchy will ensne. To an individual, a 
family, even to the Sovereign and the 


whole Empire, nothing further is reijuisit* 
than truth. 

At tills moment great degeneracy pra- 
Tails; the Magistrates are destitute of 
truth, and great numbers of the people 
are false and deceitful. The magistrates 
are remiss and inattentive ; the people are 
all given up to visionary sdiemes and in- 
fernal arts. The link that binds together 
superiors and inferiors is broken. There 
is little of either conscience or a sense of 
shame. Not only do they neglect to obey the 
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admonitions which I give tliem; but, even 
with respect to those traitorous banditti, 
wlio Tuake the most horrible opposition to 
me ; it affects not their minds in the least 
degree ; tlicy never give the subject a 
thought. It IS indeed monstrously strange ! 
That which weighs with them is their 
persons and families ; the nation and go- 
vernment, they consider iiglit as nothing. 

He who sincerely serves bis country, 
leaves the fragrance of a gor d name to a 
hundred ages ; he who docs i.ot, leaves a 
name that stinks for tens of thousands of 
years. 

The utmost limit of man’s life, i.s not 
more than a hundred years. What hearts 
have those, who, being engaged in the 
•ervice of tlieir Sovereign, hut destitute 
of talent, yet choose to enjoy the sweets of 
office, and carelessly spend their days ! 

The means used by the sages, to perfect 
their virtue, is expressed in one word, 
“ Sincerity." Sincerity ! or, in other 
words. Truth and Uprightness. Let my 
servanu (the officers of the Empire) exa- 
mine themselves, whether or not they can 
be sincere 5 whether or not they can be 
upright ; I fear they will give but a poor 
account. 

Tlie virtue of the common people, is 
like the waving grain, (it bends witli every 
wind that blows), if superiors have little 
truth or sincerity in their hearts, the 
disorderly intentions of the people will 
eertainly be numerous. Small in the 
beginning, and not affecting the mass of 
the people, they gradually iucreaae, till 
at last the bludgeon is seized, and rebel- 
lion and anarchy ensue. 

In ancient times, the heads of rebel- 
lion, styled themselves Wang and Te, 
Kings and Emperors ;* but it was never 
heard in ancient times, that any assumed 
the name of San hwang, (or the king 
of Heaven, the king of Earth, and the 
ki^of Menp). The hearts of the men of 
this ^ are didly degenerating. 

As we are the superiors of this people, 
shall we bear not to exert onr hearts and 
•trengthto the utmost— shall we not bend 
under the labour even to lassitude, if we 
may thereby save a ten thousandth part ! 

If in coming forward, or in retiring, 

• B,V this it would appear, that some person 
had recently assumed this title, 

t Anuding to the fabulous ages of Chincac 
History. 


the sole object be personal gain ; does a 
man not lower himself thereby to the 
common mass ; nay, sink low as the filth 
of the age. Think, what kind of men 
will future ages describe you ! Wili they 
not engrave infamy on your back ! 

For every portion of sincerity exerted 
by the officers of government, the nation 
receives a portion of felicity, and the 
people are spared a portion of misery. 
The prince and the people, alike depend 
on the officers of government. The happy 
state of things in the time of Tang and 
Yu,* was the result of the CaXertions of 
the officers of government. 

Because of my moral defects, I met 
with the great convulsion which took 
place tiie last year. Day nor night can I 
banish it from my breast. My anxious and 
constant desire is, to bring things to a 
well governed state. How shall I dare to 
be remiss or inattentive to it? But my 
servants of late gradually forget the af- 
fair. When 1 call them into my presence, 
they say, “ There is nothing wronfe V* 

O, alas! — The residue of the rebels, not 
yet taken ! commotion excited by various 
reports! to sit down witli repose is im- 
practicable. Shall men still treat it with 
indilference, and allow themselves to ^ay, 
“ 'flierc is nothing wrong !” If this may 
bo endured, what may not be endured I’* 

I speak with the utmost sincerity of 
heart, and call upon all the officcis of my 
court to act with sincerity of heart, and 
sincerely fulfil the duty of goo<l servants. 
Thus they will aid my sincere wishes, and 
accord with niy sincere declai'ations.— If 
you are able to disregard this, and consi- 
der the woi’ds of your sovereign as of no 
importance, you are indeed, harder than 
the rocks. You are unfit to be spoken to ; 
and the fault of speaking to those who are 
unfit to he spoken to, devolves on me. 
But, it will be impossible for you to es- 
cape being charged by the pen of the His- 
torian, as false and treacherous deceivers. 
The distinction betwixt a Patriot and a 
Traitor, is expressed by the two wofds, 
“ True, False.’* In the morning and at 
night, lay your hands upon your hearts, 
and you will understand without the aid 
of words. 

[Pehing Gazette, Kea-kin^, 19/A Year^ 
10/A Moon, 2nd November 13» 
1814.] 


* About the year of lUe world 170Q. 
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A SKETCH 


OF THE 

GEOGRAPHY OF COCHIN CHINA, 

With some Particulars relative to the Manners, Customs, and History 
of the Inhabitants, and a few Considerations on the Importance 
of forming an Establishment in that Country, 

BY iMr. CHAPMAK. 

(The sequel to bis royage, see p. 2iO.) 


■ I have been imperceptibly led into a 
ttetail of much greater Jengtb than I in- 
tended; yet satisfied, as I am, of the 
great importance which a settlement 
in Cochin China might be of to the Bri- 
tish nation, and to the Company, I can- 
not prevail on myself to dismiss the sub- 
ject, without giving a more connected ac- 
count of the country, and offering some 
farther considerations on the advantages 
to be made of its situation and productions. 

Cochin China, called by the natives 
Anam, e.'itends from about the twentieth 
degree of north latitude to Pulo Condore 
which lies in eight degrees forty minutes. 
It is bounded by the kingdom of Tonquiu 
on the north, from which it is separated 
by the river .Sungen ; by the kingdom of 
Laos, and a range of mountains which di- 
vides it from Cambodia on the west; and 
by tliat part of the eastern ocean, gene- 
rally called the China Sga on the south 
and easu 

The kingdom is divided into twelve 
provinces all lying upon the sea coast, 
and succeeding each other from north to 
south in the following order. 

In the possession of the Tonquiuese, 
Ding oie, Coug-biiig, Diug-cat, Hue, or 
the Court. 

/« the possession of Igtiaac, Cham, 
Coiig-nai, Quinion. 

Dubious whether subdued by Igmue, 
or is the possession of the king. Phu- 
yeu, Bing-Khaog, Nha-Tong, Bing thoau 
or Champa. 

/n the possession of the king, Donai. 

The breadth of the country bears no 
proportion to its length. Few of the pro- 
vjnees extend further than a degree f;^ 
east to west; some less than twenty 
miles ; Donai, which is properly a pro- 
vince of Cambodia, is much larger. 


The whole country is intersected by ri- 
vers, which although not large enough to 
admit vessels of great burthen, yet are ex- 
ceedingly well calculated for promoting iir- 
laiid commerce. Their streams are gen- 
tle, and the water clear. 

The climate is healthy, the violent hea* 
of the summer months being tempered by 
regular breezes from the sea ; September, 
October and Noventber, are the season of 
the rains. The low lands are then fre- 
quently and suddenly overflowed by im- 
mense ton’bnts of water which fall from 
the mountains. The inmidations happen 
generally once a fortnight, and last for 
three or four days at a time. In Decem- 
ber, .lannary, and FebrnaiT, there are also 
frequent rains, brought by cold northerly 
winds, which distinguish this country 
with a winter different from any oilier in 
the east. 

The inundations have the same effect 
!iei-e as the periodical overflowings of the 
Nile in Egypt; and render the country 
one of the most fruitful in the world. In 
many parts the land produces three crops 
of grain in the year. All the fruits of In- 
dia are found here, in the greatest per- 
fection, with many of those of Cliina. 

No country in the east, .and perhaps 
none in the world, produces richer, or a 
greater variety of articles, proper for car- 
rying on an advantageousfrommerre, cin- 
namon, pepper, cat damoms, silk, cotton, 
sugar, aglua wood, (lignum ahiiis) sapan 
wood, aud ivory are the principal. 

Gold is taken almost pare from tbe 
mines, and before the troubles great quan- 
tities were brought from the hills in 
dust, and bartered by the rude inhabit- 
ants of them for rice, dotlis, and iron. 
It was>fn>m tbera also the Agnia and Ca- 
lamhac woods were procured with qiian- 
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tit}« of vrav, iioiic” and iron-. For some 
years past, the couiinimication between 
the hills and the low land* have been en- 
tirely cut off. 

The animals of Cochin China are bul- 
locks, goats, swine, and buffaloes, ele- 
phants, camels, and horses. In the woods 
are found the wild boar, tyger, atid rhi- 
noceros* with plenty of deer. ITie poul- 
try is excellent, and the fish caught on 
the coast abundant and delicious. The 
flesh of the elephant, which I never heard 
that any other nation thought eatable, is 
accounted a great dainty by the Cochin 
Chinese ; and when the king or the vice- 
roy of a province kills one, pieces are sent 
about to the principal mandarines as a 
most acceptable present. The breeding 
of bullocks is little attended to, their flesh 
is not esteemed as food, and they are 
made no use of in tilling the land, which 
is performed by buffaloes. As for milk- 
ing their cattle, they are totally unac- 
qumnted with the art ; strange as this 
may appear to us, who have been accus- 
tomed to find the most savage nations we 
have discovered, depending tor a consider- 
able part of their food on the milk of 
their cattle and flocks, yet I am inclined 
to think that the use of it v^ .ls flnimrly 
unknown amongst the iiatioi;^ Voai the 
Straits of Malacca eastward ; t.*. Malays 
make tio use of milk, the C unese very 
little; amongst the latter it u'a> probably 
introduced by the Tartars. 

The Aborigines of Cochin China are 
called Moyes, and are the peuple who 
inhabit the chain of mouiiiu.iis which se- 
parates it from Cambodia. To tiiese 
strong holds they were driven wlieu the 
present possessors invaded the country. 
They formerly paid an annual tribute for 
the liberty of bringing down the produce 
of their hills, mid bartering it for such 
commodities as they stood iu need of. 
They arc a savage race of people, very 
black, and resemble in their features, the 
Caffrees. 

Monsieur Le Gae, a Frenchman, who 
was in Cochin China in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty, men- 
tions another race of people, distinct from 
the Cochin Chinese, who inhabit tlie pro- 
vince of Champa called Loys. He also 
says the Muhammadan is one of the pre- 
vaiiioa religions. But from the most par> 
ticulair enquiries I made. 1 did not find 


that there are now any people disiinguish- 
ed by thai name, and I never met w'ith a 
Musultnan in tlie country. 

It was about the yeai* One Thousand 
Tw'O Hundied and Eighty of the Christian 
era, that the first Tai tar prince became 
possessed of the throne of China. This 
revolution afforded an opportunity to the 
western provinces bordering on the ^ea, 
to throw off their dependance, and they 
were formed into a kingdom under a 
prince, whose descendant now reigns ia 
Tonquin, and is called Knah-Whang. 
About the beginning of the fif'eenth cen- 
tuiT, a large body of people from these 
provinces being disaffected to the Govern- 
meuty joined under a leader of abilities, 
and marched to the southward. Meeting 
with little opposition, they soon became 
masters of Cochin China as far as Cape 
Avrilla. The Mo} 5, the original inliabi 
tants, retired to the hills bordering their 
country to the westward, where they have 
ever since remained. The emigrants, 
under their conductor, founded the king- 
dom of Cochin China, His successor ex- 
tended it to the great river of Cambodia, 
and raised it to a high degree of splendor 
and opulence; the continual wars they 
were encaged in with the Tonqninese, 
w’lio considered them as icbels, about 
one hundred <uul fifty years agf), induced 
the Cochin Chinese to build a wall, on the 
southern extremity of the iirovinceofDiDg- 
noi, to prevent the irruptions of theTon- 
quiue'-e. Every communication by sea 
was foibitlden under the severest penal- 
ties. Long wars and mutual jealousies 
have rendered the Tonquinese and Cochio 
Chinese inveterate and implacable ene- 
mies. In the year One Thousand Se v e n 
Hundred and Sixty-four, when the Po- 
cock indiaman was in Cochin China, the 
country was in a flourishing condition, 
and governed by a prince of abilities ; 
soon after her departure, his son, whose 
misfortunes and fate I have briefly given 
an account of in the foregoing narrative, 
succeeded to the throne, and anarchy and 
confusion ensued. 

The Cochin Chinese bear evident nrarks 
of being derived from the same stock as 
the Chinese. They resemble them 
their features and in most of their man- 
ners and customs: their .relij^OB-Is the 
aaiue, tlieir ora! language,' though differ^ 
ent, appears formed upon the sane pria- 
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ciplc<i, and they use the same characters 
ill writino^. They are a couifeoiis, af- 
fable, inoffensive laee, rafher inclined to 
indolence. The ladies are by far the most 
active ; tlie\ uMiaily nianace all the con- 
cerns, while their lazy Jord> sit upon tliHr 
haunches, smi'kiir,', cliewinsr betel, or sip- 
pini? tea; contiaiy to the custom in Chi- 
na, the) tire not shut nn, and if unmar- 
ried, a temiiorary connection with stran- 
yeis v.hu anivc in the country is deemed 
L‘.i> diahonor. Merchants often employ 
them as their factors and brokers, and it 
is said the firmest reliance may be placvd 
on their fidelity. 

The habit of the men and women is 
cut after the same fashion, and is one of 
the must modest I know of ; it is a loose 
robe buttoning with a small collar round 
the neck, and folding over the breast like 
a banyan gown, witli large long sleeves 
which cover the hands. People of rank, 
nnd especially the ladies, wear stvtial of 
these gowns one over the (‘tiler ; iheuii- 
dcnnusTit achcstothe gioun(I,thcsiuYec(l- 
•ug ones ate each shorter than the oihet, 
so that the display of the different co- 
lours makes a gaudy appeurance as they 
\valk along. 

Such are the few particulars relative to 
Cochin China, that occur to me as cuCous 
or interesting. It now only remain.s to 
''hew how a connection witli this country 
may prove beneficial to luy own, and to 
conclude the subject. 

The drain of specie from the Company 
settlements in India is become a matter of 
such serious import, that I make no doubt 
any plan which may he offered to remedy 
•(o growing an evil, will be deemed worthy 
of consideration. I am sanguine in my 
expectations that a settlement in Cochin 
China would conduce to that desirable 
'end, and also be productive of many 
other advantages. 

Our two little vessels broughyiom Co- 
chin China to the amount of about sixty 
thousand rupees in gold and silver bnl- 
liou. Had we been paid for all we sold, 
the sum would have been much more con- 
siderable. Tlie Rumbold, the year before, 
also brought bullion to a considerable 
amount. This money was received on 
account of sales of Bengal and Madras 
clothe, opium, iron, copper; lead, hard- 
ware, aad glass. Some inquiries were 
made for broad cloth, but we unfortunate- 
Jsmtic Joum. — No. 22. 


ly liad none. Tliese are matters of a 
trilling nature. In the seejuel 1 hope to 
fix the attention to many of greater im- 
portance. 

The situation of Cochin China is excel- 
lently well adopted to commerce. Its 
vicinity to China, Tonqtiin, Japan, Com- 
bodia, Siam, the Malay coast, the Phi- 
lippines, Borneo, the Moluccas, &c, 
renders the intercourse with all thc«e 
countries short and ea^y. The commodi- 
ous harbour.s found on tlie coast, particu- 
iailv that of Turon, afford a safe retreat 
for ships of any burden, during the most 
tempestuous seasons of the year. 

The nations of Europe, having hitherto 
found it impossible to provide cargoes 
sufficiently valuable to barter for the com- 
modities of Cliina, are obliged to make 
up the deficiency by sending thither im- 
mense quantities of bullion, by which 
means it has for a number of year.s past, 
drained the eastern and western worlds of 
tlieir specie. The nuiuher ot junks annu- 
ally reporting to Cochin China plainly 
pro^e^ how nuu-h the productions of it arc 
in demand among tlie Clnne.'e, These 
produrtion<, liad wo a svnik’moiit and a 
confirmed inllnencein the country, might 
with ease be brought to center with us, 
purchased with the staples of India and 
of Europe j Turon would become the 
emporium for them, where our ships 
bound to Canton, from whence it is only 
fi\e daji Mill, might cull and receive them. 
The quantity procurable it is impossible 
to determine; whatever it might be, it 
would prove a saving of so much specie 
to Great Britain or India, as the value of 
the commodities ammounted to in China, 
in a few' years there is eveiy reason to be- 
lieve, a very cou'>idervahlc iiuestmeiit 
might be provided. 

Our trade to China has ever heeubui- 
thened with enormous impo't^ and exac- 
tions; thoc, under Aaiioiis pretenct"., 
aie annually increasing, and in processor 
time may become in 'uipportable. It is an > 
opinion latterly grown current that tlie 
Chinese are desirous of totally excluding 
alt Europeans from their countiy : may 
we not hazard a conjecture, that the vexa- 
tions they oblige them to suffer are the 
premeditated schemes of this politic peo- 
ple to effect it. Were such an event to 
happen, want of a settlement to the 
ettttward,wouIdbesevereIy felt. The Chi- 

VoL. IV. 2 Y 
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iiese would export their own c ommodi- 
ties, and Java or the Philippines, as the 
neaiest ports, would become the marts 
for them. As there is no reason to sup- 
pose that our in?.bility to procure them 
from the first hand would hinder their 
consumption, we must buy them either 
from the Dutch or from the Spa- 
niards. A settlement in Cochin Chi- 
na will give us a superior advanti^e 
to either, both as its situation is nearer, 
and the Chinese are more accustomed to 
resort thither ; in all events there is rea- 
son to suppose it will enable us to procure 
the commodities of China at a much more 
reasonable rate than now purchased by 
our factors at Canton, and certainly on 
less humiliating teims to the nation. 
Large colonies of Chinese have from time 
to time emigrated from the parent country 
aud fixed their abode in different parts of 
Cochin China ; these have their corres- 
pondents in every seaport of the em- 
pire ; through their means, teas, China 
ware and the various other articles, the 
objects of ourcommerce with China might 
be imported in junks to our own settle- 
ments, equally good in quality, and 
cheaper, as the Chinese are exempted 
from the exorbitant duties levied on fo- 
reigners. Some of the best workmen 
might be encouraged, to settle in Cochin 
China, and under their direction manufac- 
tories carried to as great a degree of per- 
fection as in China itself. 

The intercourse between Japan and 
Cochin China might be lenewed aud we 
might participate in a trade, for many 
years monopolized by the Dutch. 

An advantageous trade might be carried 
on with the Philippine Islands, and Ma- 
dras and Bengal goods introduced amongst 
them by means of the junks for the con- 
sumption of Spanish America. 

The Siamese and Cambodians, would 
bring the produce of their respectivecoun- 
tries and barter or sell them for such ar- 
ticles as they wanted from Cochin China. 
Amongst them it is probable a vent might 
be found for quantities of Bengal cloths. 

The lower class of people in Cochin, 
ace, for the most part,cloathed in canvas, 
a coarse cotton cloth brought from China; 
but the preference which I had opportu- 
nity of observing they gave (o Bengal 
doths, on account of their being wider and 


cheaper, would soon induce them to adopt 
the use of them. 

The demand for opium ; already in 
some measure, become a necessary of life 
to the Chinese, would increa.se in propor- 
tion to the facility of procuring it. The 
importation of it no longer confined to 
Canton, but carried by the junks iti every 
seaport in the country, vvould spread the 
demand of this drug to the remotest parts 
of thecraphe. 

But what inspires the most flattering 
hopes from an establishment in this coun- 
try is its rich gold mines ; celebrated for 
ages as producing the richest ore, so pure 
that the simple action of fire is said to be 
sufficient to refine it ; I omitted no oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries respecting this 
valuable aitide and was informed that 
mines were formed in different parts of 
thenorthein provinces particularly in Hut, 
where the ore lay so near the surface of the 
earth that it was dug up with little labor. 
Under the direction of a skilful metallur- 
gist, what might not be expected from such 
a source ? 

Great as the commercial advantages are,* 
the political ones resulting from a settle- 
ment in Cochin Chius would be scarce in- 
ferior. Tnron Bay would not only afford 
a secure retreat to our ludiaineii in case 
of their losing their passage to China; 
but from thence we might also intercept 
the fleets of any hostile power either going 
to, or returning from that country, we 
should become formidable neighbours to 
the Dutch and to the Spaniards, and in 
the event of a war with either of them, 
attack with advantage their most valuable 
settlements. In short all the arguments 
in favor of a settlement at Balambangan 
may with much mare propriety be urged 
for one in Cochin China. 

Should any thing that has beeu said, ap- 
pear sufficiently well-grounded to induce 
the Company to form a settlement in Co- 
chin China, itmay be effected on principals 
strictly just and at a small exprase. Seve- 
ral of the royal family, besides the Man- 
darines who were in Bengal, with many 
officers of the late government urgpd me 
to use my endeavours with the govern- 

♦ Katne gold the most usual species of titls 
metal is found in the largest quantities in tfie 
provinces of Cham and Nan lang; it occurs in 
dust or grains, and sometimes in pieces weighing 
two ounces.— Jgd. 
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ment of Bengal to induce it to afford 
them assistance, promising a powerful 
support whenever we should heartily en- 
gage in tlieir cause ; to restore their law- 
ful sovereign to the throne, would be now 
a measure so popular, that the sincerity 
of their offers cannot be doubted. To re- 
lieve an unhappy people groaning under 
the weight of the most cruel oppression 
would be an act worthy the humanity of 
the British nation. Fifty European infan- 
try, half that number of artillery aiid two 
hundred seapoys would be sufficient for 
this and every other purpose. The ii.uives 
of Cochin China are infinitely below the 
inhabitants of Hindustan iiu military 
knowledge ; I have however no %ubt that 
a body of them well disciplined and re- 
gularly paid, would prove as faithful to 
U6, and contribute as much to the security 
of any possessions which we might acquire 
to the eastward, as the sepoys do to our 
territories in India. In case of any dis- 
tant expeditions, they would be found su- 


perior; being entirely free from all reli- 
gious prejudices, and having no objection 
to the sea. 

While Cochin China remains in its pre- 
sent distracted state, a favorable open- 
ing is presented to the first European na- 
tion, that may attempt to obtain a footing 
in the countiy. Tliree years ago, the 
French sent a frigate to Turon Bay, and 
from the pains taken to be informed of the 
produce and political state of the country, 
there is strong reason to conclude some 
such design was in agitation. Since that 
period. The accurate accounts Mr. Cheva- 
lier must hare received of Padre Loreiro 
during his residence with hhnat Chander- 
nagore, added to the loss of all their set- 
tlements in India, will most probably in • 
duce them to resume it. If they do not, 
some other power may adopt the scheme. 
Should the Company therefore entertain a 
design of making an establishment in 
Cochin China, no time should be lost in 
carrying it into execution. \17^. 


CAPTAIN BLOMFIELD’S 

(op the pocock) 

NARRATIVE OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN COCHIN CHINA. 
(Appendix to Chapman's Voyage.) 


The Pocock arrived at Cochin China 
in the month of December one thousand 
seiren hundred and siaty-four, and conti- 
nued there five months, firom thence they 
went to Canton j and carried with them 
soft sugar and sugar candy, which yielded 
them from twenty-five to thirty per cent 
profit. Daring their continuance at Faifo 
(which is a town thirteen miles up the 
river) they were well treated by the in- 
habitants who are a very harmless inof- 
fensive people. A boy by a pistol acciden- 
tally going off killed one of the natives, 
which occasioned some tronhie to the 
Captain of the Pocock just befitre he 
left the place. There is not the least 
danger to be apprehended from the na- 
tives, as the Pocock’s men were dispers- 
ed about different parts of the country, 
and never did any of them receive any in- 
jury, nor did the natives shew any dispo- 
sition to hurt tbem- 


There is no foreign trade canied on, 
except by the Chinese junks from Can- 
ton, five or six of which annually come 
there in the month of January and Fe- 
bruary for sugar and sugar randy, which 
they carry back in the months of July and 
August. 

The Pocock lay in a fine bay during 
her stay at Cochin China, free from any 
risk of winds or weather where they had 
fine anchoring grotind 
There is no danger to he appre- 
hended from the Chinese junks, nor from 
a sort of gallies belonging to the Co- 
chin Chinese, which are pretty large, with 
a good number of oars, it is Iiowever 
proper to be on your guard to prevent any 
accident should any attempt be made. 
The Pocock’s people never had the least 
reason to suspect any of the natives, they 
always kepTup the appearance of being 
prepared by shewing their guns, and hav- 
2 Y 2 
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iiig liicii arms alv\ays leadv, and occa- 
sionally excici-siugsome i<f their men upon 
deck, and fired rcgulaily an evening and 
juorning gun. 

On the way up to Faifo (iha principal 
town'' there aie two rustom-hoiises wheie 
till boat^ stop, '^llie pas‘:port from the 
ship IS siren b\ a mandarin at the fishing 
town called 'I'nion, at the entiance of 
Faifo river. He will make piobably sonic 
objections in order to extort Sinnething ; 
two or three Spanish dollars geneially re- 
move his df.ubts. It is the same with 
any boats that leave Faifo for the ship; 
the man in office is here called the Qnan .d. 

The port charge-^ are very tiiding, the 
Pocock’s people paid no duties upon the 
goods they brought a\Yay with tlieni, nor 
were any demanded, except a sort o.f 
perquisite to the man in office at tlie above 
places. 

Their goveimment is absolute like the 
Chinese, and the inferior officers of go- 
vernment are as corrupt. The great sta- 
ple of the country is sugar, of which they 
cultivate immense quantities, and as they 
have no vent for it, but to the Chinese 
wlio send tlieir junks thtre, it is remai’k- 
nbly cheap; when the Pocoek’s people 
first arrived amomrst them which was in 
tiie month ot December, their crop of 
cauo wa,*> nut rijie, tliercfore, the Po- 
cock's people paid at the rate of four 
Spanish dollars a jiekul for »iicli sugar as 
•we call in England the finest InM»on. 
Their pekul is exactly two hundred pounds 
weight; but in the months ot April, 
May, and June, sugar is bought at least 
forty per cent cheaper ; sugar candy of 
the best sort is about twenty-five percent 
dearer than sugar. They make a sort of 
jiamask and a great quantity of Pilougs, 
which they sell considerably cheaper than 
at Canton ; cotton is produced there, 
much of the same kind as in China, but 
they do npt appear much acquainteil with 
file mode of manufacturing it. ITiey have 
;i cloth like Dungaree, but they seem igno- 
rant of biearljing; there is likewise 
great plenty of Aguila wood, and of the 
finest timbei, likewise birds’ nests, wdiich 
aie sold very chvap ; sfU tr is a scarce ar 
tide amongst them, but they have gicat 
plenty of gold in ingots, &c. Silver may- 
be exchanged for gold upon very advanta- 
geous terms. 


As Faifo is not the capital of the coun- 
try, Captain liiomfield cannot particularly 
describe what branches of tiade and ma- 
nufaGtarc? may be carried on, at and 
about the capital where the king re>idC'S, 
which is three (lavs journey from Faifo ; 
great part of the inhabitants even at Faifo 
appeared in silk dresses, from which it is 
natural to infer there is great plenty of 
that article produced in the country ; there 
is a great appearance of plenty and riches 
amongst them. 

It is very necessary to carry .some pre- 
sents for the king, such as gold and sil- 
ver, muslin, kincobs, a few pieces of 
broad cloth, cheap cutlery, glass ware, 
and a pair of glasses, some cordials and 
sweet wine. As the kingoffeicd to grant 
Captain Kiddie an exclusive tiade to his 
country, we may expect the “ame indul- 
gence by judicious management at o‘U 
first setting out. Some [ire'eni-* ot infe- 
rior value will be necessary for the minis- 
ter and mandarines about his majesty; 
some atteutioi. must likewise be had to 
Padre Loreiro, a Portuguese Jesuit who 
has long resided there, and is a man of 
influence with his majesty. 

If 1 were to sail for Cochhi China any 
tune ill the S.W. moiisoKii, I would g(» 
within the Paracels, f(<r which navigation 
there aie ample instructions in the ninety 
seventli page of Herbert’s directory* ; but 
F cannot fmd he cairies you with anycci*- 
lainry fuither than Pulo Canton, which 
i> an i^Ian(l on the coast ot ('ochin China, 
ill latitude fifteen degrees forty minutes 
N.W. from it ; about twenty-five leagues 
lies the island Carapello, which you may 
go boldly in with. 7'he Chinese junks all 
come into Faifo river, (which runs into 
Turon bay) to the southward of Cam- 
pello. But from all the intelligence I 
could gain from the fishermen, tliere is 
not above fourteen or fifteen feet water in 
that channel In the .-Vdiiiiral Pocock we 
went into Turon bay roinjd tlie S.W. end 
of a long crooked island that defends the 
bay, which island lies about twelve 
leagues W.N.W. from Campello. It is a 
noble entiance, and quite clear of all 
danger. We Jay within a cable and a 
half’s length, of a little round island 

♦ A commander of tbe present day would of 
course take his instructions on this point froprj 
Horsburgh’s pirectory,— £(f. 
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wliich is not seen until }aii open the 
\\hole bay, not iiioie tliun two stones 
thiow in (hauietcr ; it ia fall of pine ap- 
ples and lias a well of i<“od waler. Our 
cooper did all his wuik on this little 
island; ue niight have lain three miles 
iiearet Turun, t!ie fialtinK town at thecu- 
tranee of Faito river. The whidson that 
part of the eo iJ-t are viu table all the >ear ; 
as indeed they are close in willi most 
lands, that is, 1 would be undersJood to 
mean that the periodical winds lose their 
iiillueace near the shore. I mention this, 
that you inav not be deierredfrom encaging 
With this coast at any ^eason. We closed 
with it the latter end of November, and 
had otu doubt-' as we considered it a lee- 
''iioie at that season ; but had not neces- 
sity over-ruled our objections, experience 
would have showed us that we had little 
to fear ; in the S.W. monsoon a ship 
may be at Macao in five days very well 
from the port, and in the N.E. mon- 
soon, she would not be longer horn 
^faeao back. 

Of the prorlure of the countrii as it 
is vnnnectM hi trade. 

The attention ot the husltamlinan in 
this country is cnieri) turned to cnltivat- 
iijg the sucar cane. It may be said sugar 
is the staple commodity of the country ; it 
is both finet and lichcr than any sugar iu 
the ea«t, or peiliaps the west, 'nie crops 
are taken in about May ; when we first 
got there, we found it near fifty per cent 
dearer (wlilch was in November) than 
when we left them, which was in June. 
But 1 do not think it was entirely owing 
to the season, so much as that on our 
first coininc amongst them, they enter- 
tained great notions of our wealth ; there* 
fore it will la liiglily iieiossary to becaie- 
ful how you vhew theni money. Iftbrne- 
fore they found a -sran-ity of it, I am in- 
clined to think they v\ould covet many of 
the Bengal and Madras manufactures, 
as well as abundance of those from 
Europe. We latterly purchased sugar at 
the rate of tw'o Imndrcd pounds weight 
for six silver rupees. But I liclieve 
two new Spanish dollars would have 
houglit as much. The sugar candy was 
always about twenty five per cent dearer 
than the sugar. We saw but little else 
they had to sell, except Pillongs, Satins, 
and Aguila-wood. They shewed us some 
birds’ nests, which they told us they cot 


from the Paracel ijjlands. They appear- 
ed to be as goo(f as what I have seen at 
Sooloor anywhere to the eastward ; as we 
did not want to buy any, w'e enquired 
but little about tliein. The Pillongs are 
coiisideubly cheaper iban in China, and 
so are their ({ama>ks, of which they have 
much but not veiy stout. 

The goic-rument is much like the Chi- 
nese : themfeiior officers of the levenne 
aie like those in China, and are called 
mandaiines; a tiifle of money overrules 
their objections which they are constantly 
making. From Turon, a fishing town at 
the entrance of the river, you take your 
pass for Faifo, the capital town; this is 
obtained from a little mandarine stationed 
there. He must be frequently touched 
and kept in good humour ; whenever we 
failed sending a trifle {which we usually 
did once or twice a week) he never failed 
reminding us by putting a "top to our dai- 
ly supplies whicb we received from Turon, 
uniter some pretence oi ill behaiiour in 
.'tome of our people that went on shore, 
"llitre are boats that come on board every 
morning from Tin on with all sorts of 
things to sell, ami they usually remain 
until *'un-sct. They di>til a spirit there 
fiom rice, which by being sold extremely 
ci-.eap, may promote much <lrunkenn€8s> 
in your ship: boats that load from FraU 
fo with any tiling for the ship, aie obliged 
to obtain a pass there from a man in office 
whom they call a Quan si. He is a sort of 
mandarine ami of a much superior ordet 
to him at Turon ; the people we pur- 
chased our sugar of usually got the pass. 
Tlie boats in their way down are stopped, 
generally, twice to be examined. After 
we had been two months there, some 
mandarines of a veiy superior order came 
down fiom court, and regulated matters ; 
they were very attentive to any complaints 
we made. Some elegant presents to 
them would be of use. They seemed to 
he much 'superior to any thing mean. 
There is a Jesuit at the court who has 
much influence, and is a inaDdarioe ; he 
i'S of a high family in Portugal, in all re- 
‘'pects an exceedingly worthy person, his 
name is Ixireiro. There is vast plenty 
of good timber at Faifo; we got lower 
yards and top-roasts made there of a sort 
of poon, and very well it turned out. It 
is here as in China, they have but one 
real coin, it is exactly the same as the 
Chinese cash, but here they arc called 
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sapacas; all their other money is ideal; 
we heard of nothing but a quan, which 
is equal to six hundred sapacas ; they 
used to give us five hundred for a Spanish 
dollar, ^ • ’ ■> hundred for a rupee, but as 

oursihc' -I'ant, especially our dol- 

lars, they ' ' more. When we had 
been about two months among them they 
gave us six himdred sapacas for our Spa- 
nish dollar, and at last they took two ru- 
pees for a quan or six hundred sapacas. 
1 take the quan to be nearly equal to the 
Chinese tale. It is incredible how greedy 
they were of our silver of which they 


have hut little. Gold they have in abufi' 
dance, it was brought us in ingots of 
about four or five ounces. It seems they 
have a grev ;eal of gold dust in their 
rivers, hut as ail our views were taken up 
with sugar, we gave ourselves but little 
trouble concerning the gold ; indeed, none 
of us knew the mode of buying gold. I 
have no doubt but four rupees would buy 
one of their peculs (which is two hundred 
weight) of the very best sugar, and six, 
as much of their good sugar candy, pro- 
vided they did not discover you had plenty 
of money. 


STORY 

OF 

THE CHURNING OF THE OCEAN 

TO OBTAIN THE FOURTEEN JEWELS. 

[From the Mahdhhdrata.'] 


There is a fair and stately mountain 
ami its name is Meru, a most exalted 
mass of glory, reflecting the sunny rays 
from the splendid surface of its gilded 
horns. It is clothed in golil, and is the 
I’fipccted haunt of Devas and GandhaiTas. 
It is inconceivable, and not to be encom- 
passed by sinful man ; and it is guai<led 
by (Ireailfu! s’-ricuts. .Many celestial 
medicinal plants aduin its .sides, and it 
stands pieiciiig tlie lieavens with its as- 
piring summit, a mighty hill inacce,«silile 
even by tiic liumaii mind ' It is adorned 
with trees and pleasant streams, and re- 
soundeth with tlie delightful songs of va- 
lious birds. 

The Suras and all the glorious hosts of 
heaven, having ascended to the sumiqjt 
of this lofty mountain, sparltling with 
precious gems, and for eternal ages raised, 
were sitting in solemn synod, meditating 
the discovery of the amrita, or water of 
immortality. The Deva Nar^yana being 
aI.<o tiierc, sjioke to Brahma, whilst the 
.Suras were tints cousulting together, and 
said, “ Let the occ.iri, as a pot of milk, 
“ be churned by the united labour of the 
“ .Snras and Asuras ; and when the 
“ mighty waters liave been stirred up, 
“ the amrita shall be found. Let them 
“ collect together every medicinal herb, 
“ and every precious thing, and let them 


“ stir the ocean, and they shall discorer 
“ the amrita.” 

There is also another miglify mountain 
wiiose name is Mandara, and its rocky 
summits are like towering clouds. It is 
cloathed in a net of liie entangled tendrils 
of the twining creeper, and resoundeth 
with tlie liarmony of various birds. In- 
nunicrahle savage beasts infest its bor- 
der,s, and it is tlie respected haunt of Kin- 
naras, Dev.i,s, and Ap.saras. It slandeth 
eleven thousand yojanas above the earth, 
and eleven tiiousand more below its sur- 
face. 

As the united bands of Devas were 
unable to remove this mountain, they 
went before Vi.shnu, who was sitting 
with Brahma, and addressed them in 
these words : “ Exert, o masters, your 
“ most superior wisdom to remove the 
“ mountain Mandara, and employ your 
“ utmost power for our good.” 

Vishnu and Brahmii having .«aid, “ it 
“ shall be according to your wish,” he 
with the lotus eye directed the King of 
Serpents to appear ; and Ananta arose, 
and was instructed in that work by Brah- 
ma, and coinmaiided by Nar,ayana to per- 
form it. Then Ananta, by his power, took 
np that king of mountains, together with 
all its forests and every inhabitant there- 
of- and the Suras accompanied him into 
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the presence of the ocean, whom they 
addressed, saying, “ we will stir up thy 
“ waters to obtain the aim ita.’* And the 
lord of the wateis replied, ‘Metmeal&o 
hareashare, seeing f amtohear the rio- 
lent agitations that will be caused bytlie 
whirling of the mountain.” Then the 
Suras and the Asuras spoke unto Kurma- 
raja, the king of the tortoises, upon the 
strand of tlie oc'-an, and said, my lord 
IS able to be the supporter of this 
mountain.” The tortoise replied, “be 
it so,” and it was placed upon his 
back. 

So the mountain being set upon the 
back of the tortoise, Indra began to whirl 
it about as it were a machine. The 
mountain Mandara served asacliuru-staff, 
and the serpent Vasuki for the rope ; and 
thus, in former days did the Devas, the 
Asunis, and the Danavas, begin to stir up 
the waters of the ocean for the discovery 
of the amrita. 

The mighty Asuras were employed on 
the side of the serpent’s bead, whilst all 
the Suras assembled about his tail. Anan- 
ta, that sovereign Deva, stood near 
N^riyana. They uow pull forth the ser- 
pent’s head repeatedly, and as often let it 
go ; whilst there issued from his mouth, 
thus violently drawing to and fro by the 
Suras and Asuras, a continual stream of 
fire, and smoke, and wind ; which as- 
cending in thick clouds replete with light- 
ning, it begau to rain down upon the 
heavenly bands, who were already fa- 
tigued with their labour; whilst a shower 
of flowers was shaken fiom the top of the 
mountain, covering the heads of all, both 
JSuras and Asuras. In the meantime the 
roaring of the ocean, whilst violently 
agitated with the whirling of the mountain 
Mandara by the Suias and Asuras, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thou- 
sands of the various pioductions of the 
waters were torn to pieces by tlie moun- 
tain, and confounded with the briny 
flood; tind every specific being of the 
deep, and all fhe inhabitants of the great 
abyss which Is beipwthe earth, were anni- 
hilated ; whilst, from the violent agita- 
tion of the mountain, the forest trees 
were dashed against each other, and pre- 
cipited from its utmost height, with all 
the b»rds thereon; from whose violent 
conincatiou a raging fire was produced, 
involving the whole mountain with smoke 


and flame, as with a dark blue cloud, and 
the lightning’s vivid flash. The lion and 
the retreating elephant are overtaken by 
the devouring flames, and every vital 
being, and e\ery specific thing, are con- 
sumed iu the general conflagration. The 
1 aging flames, thus spreading destruction 
on all sides, were at length quenched by 
a shower of cloud *born water poured 
down by the immortal India. And now 
a heterogeneous stream of the concocted 
juices of vaiious trees and plants ran 
down into the briny flood. 

It was from this miik-like stream of 
juices produced from those trees and 
plants, and a mixture of melted gold, that 
the Suras obtained their immortality. 
The wafers of the ocean now being <issi- 
milated with those juices, were convert- 
ed into milk, and from that milk a kind 
of butter was presently produced ; wheat 
the lieavenly bands went again into the 
presence of Brahma, the granter of 
boons, and addressed him, saying, “ ex- 
“ cept N^rayana, every other Sura and 
“ Asura is fatigued with his labour, 
“ and still the anndta doth uot appear ; 
“ vvherefoie the churning of the ocean is 
“ at a stand.” Tlten Brahma said unto 
Nfirayana, “ endue them with recruited 
“ strength, for thou art their support.’* 
And Narayana answered and said, “ I will 
“ give fresh vigour to such as co-ope- 
“ rate in the woik. Let Mandara be 
“ whirled about, and the bed of the ocean 
“ be kept steady,” When they heard 
the words of Narayana, they all returned 
again to the work, and began to stir about 
with great force that butter of the ocean; 
when there presently arose from out the 
troubled deej) — first the moon with a 
pleasing counte uiuce, shining with ten 
thousand bcam-s of gentle light ; next fol- 
lowed Sii the goddess of fortune, wlio^e 
seat is the white lily of the watei^ ; then 
Sura I^evi, the godclc" t'f wine, and tlie 
white hor'^e, callc<l Uchai-iava. And after 
these therewa« produced from the unctuous 
mass, the jewel kaustubha, that glorious 
sparkling gem worn by Narfiyana on his 
breast ; so Parijata, the tree of plenty^, 
and Surabh'i the cow that granted every 
heart's de.sire. The moon, Sura Devi, 
the goddesss Sri, and the hor.se as swift 
as thought, instantly marched away to- 
wards the Dev^s, keeping iu the path ')f 
the sun. llien the Oeva Dhanwanran, 
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hi human shape, came forth holding in his 
hand a white vessel filled with the immor- 
tal juice amrita. When the Aauras be- 
held these wondrous things appear, they 
raised their tumultuous voices for the 
amrita, aud each of them cla 'oroiisly 
exclaimed ‘‘ this of right is mine ! ’’ 

In the meantime Iravata, a mighty ele- 
phant arose, now kept by the god of 
thunder; and as they continued to churn 
the ocean more than enough, that deadly 
poison issued from its bed, burning like a 
raging fire, whose dreadful fumes in a 
moment spread tliroiigliout the world, 
confounding the three regions of the uni- 
verse with its mortal stench ; until Siva, 
at the word of Brahma, swallowed the 
fatal drug to save mankind; which re- 
maining in the throat of that sovereign 
Deva of magic form, from that time he 
hath been called Nila Kantha, because his 
throat w'as stained blue. When the Asu- 
ras beheld this miraculous deed, they be- 
came desperate, and the amrita and the 
goddess Sri became the source of endless 
hatred. Then Nar^yana assumed the cha- 
racter and person of Mohini May&, the 
pow'er of enchantment, in a female form 
of wonderful beauty, and stood before the 
Asuras; whose minds being fascinated by 
her presence, anti depiived of leason, 
they seized the amrita, and ga^e it unto 
her. 

Tlie Asuras now clothe themselves in 
costly armour, aud, seizing their various 
Weapons, rush on together to attack the 
JSuras. In the meantime Naruyana, in tlic 
female form, having obtained the amrita 
from the hands of their leader, the hosts 
of Suras, during the tumult and confu- 
sion of the Asuras, drank of the living 
water. And it so fell out, that whilst 
the Suras were quenching their thirst for 
immortality, Rahu, an Asiira, assumed 
the form of aSura and began to drink also. 
And the water had but reached his throat, 
when the sun and moon, in friendship to 
the Suras, discovered the deceit, and 
instantly N.uayana cut off his head, as he 
was drinking, with his splendid weapon 
chakra. And the gigantic head of the 
Asura, emblem of a inoiiutain's summit, 
being thus separated from liia body by the 
chakra’s edge, bounded into tlic heavens 
with a dreadful cry, whilst his ponderous 
trunk fell cleaving the ground asunder, 
and shaking the whole caiili unto its 
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foundation, with ail its islands, rocks, 
and foie^'ts. And iVuin that time tlie 
head of Rdliu resoivevl au eternal enmity, 
and contiiiueth, even unto this day, at 
times to seize upon .Ue sun and moon. 

Now Naiayana, having quitted the fe- 
male figure he had assumed, began to 
disturb the Asuras with sundry celestial 
weapons ; and fiom that instant a dread- 
ful battle was commenced on the ocean’s 
briny strand, between the Asuras and 
Suras. Innumerable sharp and missile 
weapons w'ere hurled, and thousands of 
piercing darts and battle axes fell on all 
side.s. The Asuras vomit blood from the 
wounds of the chakra, and fall upon the 
ground pierced by the sword, the spear, 
and spiked club. Heads glittering with 
pok.'hed gold divided by the pattis blade, 
drop incessantly; and matiuded bodies, 
wallowing in their gore, lay like fiaginent') 
of mighty rocks sparkling with gems ami 
precious ores. Millions «f sighs and 
groans arise on every side ; aud the sun is 
overcast with blood, as they clash their 
arms and wound each other with their 
dreadful instruments of destruction. Now 
the battle’s fought vvith the iron-spiked 
dub, and, as they close, with clenched fist; 
and tlie din of war aatendoth to the hea- 
vens. They cry, “ pursue! strike! fell 
“ to the ground !” So that a hoirid 
and tumultuous noi':e is heard on all sides. 
In the midst of this dreadful hurry and 
confusiouof the fight, Naia and Nfnajan.t 
entered the field together. Narayana be* 
holding a celestial bowin ihehand of Nara, 
it reminded him of his chakra, the de- 
stroyer of the Asuras. The faithful wea- 
pon, by name Sudarsana, revidy at the 
mind's cull, flew down from heaven with 
direct aud refulgent speed, beautiful, yet 
terrible to behold; and being arrived, 
glowing like the sacrificial flame, and 
spreading terror around, Narayana, with 
his right arm formed like the elephantine 
tnmk, hurled forth the ponderous orb, 
the speedy nicsbcnger, and glorious 
ruin of hostile towns ; which, raging like 
the final all destroying fire, shot bounding 
with desolating foice, killing thousands 
of the Asuras in its rapid flight, burning 
and involving like the lambent flame, and 
aittiiig down all that would oppose it. 
Anon it climbeth the heavens, and now 
again darteth into the field, like a Pisd' 
cka to feast in blood. 
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Now the dauntless Asuras strive, with 
repeated strength, to crush the Suras with 
rocks and mountains, which, hmled in 
vast numbers into the heavens,* appeared 
like scattered clouds, and fell, with all the 
trees thereon, in million' of fear-exciting 
torrents, striking violently against each 
other with a michiy noise ;f and in their 
fall, the earth, with all its fields and forests, 
is driven from its foundation : they thun- 
der furiously at each other as they roll 
along the field, and spend their strength 
in mutual confiict. 

NowNara, seeing the Suras oveiwhelm- 
cd with fear, filled up the path to heaven 
with showers of golden headed arrows, 
and split the mountain summits with his 
unerring shafts ; and the Asuras, finding 
themselves again sore pressed by the 
8uras, precipitately fled : some rush 
headlong into the briny witters of the 
ocean, and others hide them‘ielves with'ii 
the bowels of the earth.J The rage of the 
glorious chakra, Surdarsana, which for a 
while burnt like the oil-fed fire, now 

• It is impossible in reading tills not to be re* 
minded of the description of the battle of ihe 
angels in Paradise Lost.^E. 

* From their foundations loosening to and fro ; 
They pluckt tlie seated bills, with all their load ; 
Rocks, waters, woods; and, by the shaggy tops, 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands.* 

t * So hills, amid the air encountered hills. 
Hurl'd to and fro, with jaculaiion dire.* 

t • Headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven.* 


grew cool ; and it retired into the heavens 
from whence it came. And the Suras hav- 
ing obtained the victory, the mountain 
jNIandara was carried back to its former 
station with great respect, whilst the 
waters also retired, filling the firmament 
and the heavens with their dreadful roar- 
ings. The Suras guarded the ainrita with 
great care, and rejoiced exceedingly be- 
cause of their success ; and India, with 
all his immortal hosts, gave the water of 
life unto N'arayana, to keep it for their 
use.y 


If Allowing for the di&rence of style and habits 
oftiiinking, the most unaccountable coincidence 
of macliinery and events is perceptible through- 
out these sublimely poetic pieces i.f Milton and 
Vy&sa. In the entrance of Nirayana on the field 
of battle, the tempestuous exploits of the chakra 
and its peaceful return to heaven, we involuntarily 
doubt whether we do not identify the airivalof 
Messiah, his cherubic chariot ‘ flashing thick 
flames,* and his return to the right hand of glory 
* Sole victor from the expulsion of his foes 1 * 

If to these, we add the similarity of object In the 
combatants ; the hope of im mortal vigour, whicli 
inflames theetheiial beings of Milton, and the 
thirst of the amntn which causes the quarrel m 
Ihe Mahbalurata, we shall be fiinnshed with a, 
senes of corresponding conceptions in the two 
poets, more readily perceived, tlian accounted for. 
— ^The historical connection may indeed be no 
longer traceable, and for that very reason, we do 
not recollect to have met with, in all our reading, 
a mure fair opportunity of critically comparing 
the merits of two bards, than we have here in the 
specimens of the gigantic imagery of Vy&sa and 
of Milton’s * flood of mind.’— £</. 


RULES 

FOB THE 

DUE OBSERVANCE OF THE CEREMONIES ON OCCASION OF A WIDOW 
BURNING WITH THE CORPSE OF HER HUSBAND. 

A Fragment translated from the Sanskrit of Govmdapa Baja, probably 
an Extracl from a Parana. 


Krishna then said, “ I will now make 
known the supreme law respei ting women. 
It is proper that a woman should accom- 
pany her husband in death, such a faithful 
wife sliall with her husband attain the re- 
pons of trutli; for the husband, with respect 
to the wife, is endued with all tbeqnalities 
■of the gods, and all the virtues of places 
of holy visitation. The husband, with 
regard to the wife, is a.s Gangd to rivers, 
as Hari to celestials, as the supreme 

Asiatic Joam.— No. 22. 


Brahma to llic saints. .V certain faithful 
wife haling seen her linsband expire, after 
having performed ablutions, went into 
the place wliere he was, and spake these 
^ords “ Tliou wert sent to me in tlic 
ciiaracter of a husband, willi all the attri- 
butes of a divinity. I will die with thee, 
and tbOH shall be my husband in another 
life. Whether thou go to heaven or to 
hell, trttached, as it were to thy side, thi- 
ther will I go with thee. Tliou, Uhus- 

VoL. IV, 2 Z 
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band, art my refuge, both here and here- 
after. Let reverence be paid to the hus- 
band when living, as to a divinity! If 
thou art about to go to the icgions of pu- 
nishment, for transgressions formerly com- 
mitted in this life, do not be apprehen- 
sive, for I will accompany thee, and safe- 
ly conduct thee to the realms of bliss. I 
will even save thee from the punishment 
ordained for the murder of aBiahman, or 
any other similar crime.** 

The faithful wife upon hearing of her 
husband’s death, having thus devoted her 
life, should purify herself from all impu- 
rity, according to the words of Hari. She 
should put on gannents, dyed red with 


Plants. [|OcT. 

Kusuuibha, having a border of silk ; she 
should adorn ber person with flowers and 
betel leaves, and saffron and kajala; with 
gailauds and chaplets of sweet scented 
flower.s, and with various other orna- 
ments. Then the faithful wife should se- 
lect four yo»ing women living under their 
father’s care, and compliment them with 
presents sui table to tbei r yoiitli, of minium, 
garlands of floweis, bracelets, sanders, 
and collyriuni. She should also, with due 
attention make offi^rings to the aged father 
and mother of her deceased husband; to 
the Brahmans, to her children, and grand 
children, and other relations. 


CHINESE PLANTS. 

(^Continued from Page 228.) 


Mok wan shoo. — Sapindus sp. ? This is 
a tall, handsome tree. The pulpy part 
of the fruit is a saponaceous substance 
said to answer the purpose of soap 
for washing. The seed is used by the 
Chinese bonzes to make beads. Flowers 
in June, ripens its fruit iu October. 

Kangneem. — Rhexia Malabathrica. This 
grows spontaneou.sly in great abun- 
dance on most of the dry stony hills 
near Macao, where it is generally a 
small shrub seldom exceeding three feet 
in height, but in some places where 
the soil is good and it is sheltered by 
other trees, it grows to the heiglit of 
fifteen feet and upwards. Flowers most 
part of the summer. 

Bauhinia acuminata. The seed of this 
shrub or tree wa.s sent from the botanic 
garden at Calcutta, sown in Macao about 
the middle of April ISOti, and flowered 
the following September, being about 
three feet liigli. 

Sam yeep Ian — Aglaia odorata. This is a 
liandsome shrub. This sort is chiefly 
talucd for stocks upon which the other 
sort is propagated by inarching. Flowers 
in difleient seasons. 

Chun lioey tong or Cliou hoey tong.— 
Begonia discolor. This plant holds 
a high rank among Chinese orna- 
mental plants, both on account of 
its flowers and curious oblique leaves. 
Flowers early in the spring, and having 
perfected its seeds which it does in 


about two months after flowering, the 
leaves and stem decay and the root 
which is a bulb continues in the ground 
in a dormaut state till the next spring. 

Ta yeep shan rhe ma. — Helicteres. A 
handsome low spreading shrub ; grows 
plentifully on a large hill called Fung- 
wong-shau, iu the vicinit; of Macao. 
Have only seen one specimen of it iu 
flower, which occurred in September. 

Lunkapfa. — Banliiniasp. Thi.s isavimi- 
neous procumbent or scandent shrub, 
according to its situation. Grows wild 
in some places near Jlacao, among 
laige rocks upon which its long, strag- 
gling, slender, branches climb. Flowers 
in July and August. 

Ying chow. — Radsura odoratissima. Fine 
large scandent shrub much esteemed 
for its fragrant flowers. It has been 
supposed to be Anona hexapet : but 
not agree with the description of that 
species. Flowers in June and ripens 
its seed in September and October. 

Vok qui lung kok fa.— Chrysanthemum 
indicum, Floribus albis. A very hand- 
some and said to be quite a new variety 
from Nankin. Like the other varieties 
it flowers in December. 

Hong leeu fa. — Xelumbium speciostmi flo- 
ribus rubi is. 

Hong loen fa. — Nelumbium spcciosum fl. 
rubris. This is much the same as the 
preceding; it is grown in pot», and 
flowers in June, 
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Pak leen fa.— Nelumbiiim speciosum flo- 
ribus albis. The red and white flower- 
ing are the principal varieties of this 
species, but there are many interme- 
diate varieties with different >hadesof 
colour from red to white. The root 
is used for food by the Chinese, and 
reckoned a very delicate and wholesome 
vegetable. It is boiled for u'^e. Culti- 
vated ill abundance at Canton in ponds, 
in which situations it attains the great- 
est strength and perfection. In the 
winter the leaves and stems being wi- 
thered, the ponds are drained of the 
water, and the roots dug up for use. 

Ipomea specio^'U. Strong free growing 
frutesceut climber. The seed of this 
plant was received from Dr. Roxburgh, 
of Calcutta, under the name of Con- 
volvulus nervosus. Tlirives well in 
Macao, and in the autumn produces 
flowers in profusion. 

Jpomea, Floribus albis. Handsome fru- 
tescent, volubilous species, introduced 
to Macao from Manilla. It produces a 
great abundance of largo shevvy flowers 
in succession for the most part of the 
summer. Its flowers expand a little 
before sun setting, and next morning 
soon after sun ruling shut up or decay. 
In cloudy weather the flowers continue 
expanded during the day. 

Sliek too Ian. — Aeridcs. This grows in 
a natural state, in the chinks of rocks, 
and sometimes on the trunks of trees, 
on the hill called Fung wong shan 
near Macao. Flowers in July, 

Lap kap.— Geodori nova species floribus 
flavis. A very beautiful species grow- 
ing spontaneously on the sides of dry 
stony hills in some of the islands near 
Macao. It flowers in May, the leaves 
do not appear till the flower is de* 
cayed. 

Suey yok fa. — Spiraea creiiata. Hand- 
some, erect, slender, twiggy shrub. 
Produces great profusion of flowers in 
the months of May and June. 

Cb^ng chow lain fa. — Torenia. Calyx 
1-phyllus tubulatus, 5-angulatus, 2- 
fidus. Corolla 1-petala, tubulata, inae- 
qualis; Limbus 4-fldus. Stamina tubo 
inserta. Anthera per paria juncta. 
Caps, polysperma. This is a small pro- 
combent herbaceous plant, and when 
nothin flower is scarcely perceptible 
among the grass where it grows. 


Found on steep banks in the lower 
places of Dane’s and French islands 
near Wampoa. Floweis occasionally 
at all seasons of the year. It has been 
sent in different collections for his 
Majesty’s garden at Kew, under the 
name of Geiitianelloides. 

Si fan leen. — Clematis. This handsome 
climber is much esteemed by the Chi- 
nese. It appears to be somewhat diffe- 
rent from the Clematis florida in 
England, which perhaps is only the 
effect of climate. Flowers most part 
of the summer. 

Wong tot Ee boon kum — Amaryllis au- 
rea. This handsome and shew 7 species 
grows spontaneously in great abun- 
dance on a small uninhabited island 
near the entrance of Macao harbour, 
where it makes a most gay and bril- 
liant appearance while in flower. The 
bulb is geneiaily eight or nine inches 
below the surface of the ground. The 
leaves do not appear during inflore- 
scence, but spring up immediately after. 
It flowers in September and October. 

Hong tot Ee boon kum. — Amaryllis ra- 
diata. Found plentiful in some old 
gardens in Macao j it is probably the 
natural production of some of the ad- 
jacent islands. Flowers at the same 
time as the preceding, the flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves in the same 
manner. 

Shan fou yong. — Hibisms sp. This is a 
low spreading shrub seldom exceeding 
four feet high. Grows plentifully ou 
some of the islands near Macao, in 
sandy ground, generally close to the 
seashore. Flowers in June and July. 

Yong cha fa.'— Camellia sesanqua, flores 
albi, pleni, parvi. llils is a very rare 
plant and seems to be sufficiently diffe- 
rent from the other sorts to rank as 
a distinct species. The flowers are 
the least full of any of the double 
sorts, the leaves are much smaller and 
the whole plant more delicate. A plant 
of this variety was given to Mr, Beale 
about the beginning of 1808, by one 
of the security merchants, who said 
that it was sent to him from Pekin. It 
flowers at the same time as the other 
camellias, in the a)Id months. 

Keang nam lam to keun.— Azalea indica, 
floribus caeruleis. This differs from the 
common blue Az. In. in growing more 
2 Z 2 
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bushy and stouter. There is likewise 
a little difference in the colour of the 
flower, this approaching more to a 
purple. It is ascaice and valuable 
sort, and like most of the flue things 
among the Cliioese at Canton, is digiii- 
fied with the name of Keang nai», 
signifying the province of Nankin.* 

Kow le haong. — Murraya species. Tliis 
is a very handsome tree of the smaller 
size. Is much esteemed for the fra- 
grance of its flowers. The CInnese 
name imports that it is a plant emitting 
its fragrance to the distance of nine 
les. 

Mok meen slioo. — Bombax cciba. This 
tree is one of the laigest growth in 
this part of the country. It is deciduous, 
and produces early in thespiinga great 
profusion of handsome floweis before 
the leaves. The Chinese name signi- 
fies timber cotton tree. 

Ki tan fa. — Plumeria alba. This seems 
to be a spontaneous production of this 
part, but is not plentiful. Generally 
found singly in dry sandy soil in the 
Chinese burial grounds. 

Hoey Ong fa.— Pittosporura Tobira. 'This 
is one of the plants commonly culti- 
yated for ornament. It is naturally a 
low bushy shrub. The flowers have a 
fine fragrance. Flowers iu the spring 
months. 

Shuang to ying to.— Amygdalus sp. Very 
fine double floweruig peach, differing 
much in the habit frciu the common 
double j)each. This is a low growing 
plant, and generally cultiuitcd in pots. 
Floweis iu the .Spring monflis. 

Kow pow shoo — Erytbrina fulgens. A 
tree of the ordinary size, not very plen- 
tiful in this part. Makes a fine shewy 
appearance iu the spring when in flow- 
er. At other times it is not a hand- 
some tree, having long thick naked 
branches with very few leaves. 

Keang nam kum fung. — Robinioides. 
Handsome slender shrub, cultivated in 
tlie gardi n^ at Canton, but not verj' 
pleiitifuliv . Flowers in January or Fe- 
bniar)'. 

PakShek f jOo — -P iiiiica cranatumfloribus 
albis. This plant jiioduces fruit similar 
in taste and qu.ilit) to the common 
pomegranate. It is not plentiful. 

t Kankm haring been the imperial residence 

during amostflounshirg period of the Chinese 

Empire. 


Sbwang to hong Sheac low or Cliing yeep 
shek low. — Punica granatum, fioribus 
plenis, coccineis. Cultivated in most 
gardens at Canton, both in pots and in 
the open ground, for the sake of its 
brilliant scarlet flowers, which it pro- 
duces in great profusion most pait of the 
summer. 

Ngatfa. — Alphinia nutans. This grows 
spontaneously among rocks on the lower 
parts of the hills in some of the islands 
near Macao. Cultivated in gardens at 
Canton. Flowers late in the spring. 

Shan shek low. — Gardenia affin. radicans. 
This is a wild shrub, growing plentifully 
in waste ground in almost all soils and 
situation'^, but most abundantly on 
rocky elevated grounF The Chinese 
name signifies wild pomegranate on 
account of the similarity of its fruit to 
that of the pomegranate. Flowers in 
the spring months, and ripens the fruit 
which is not edible in autumn. 

Oong she leen— Nymphaea, flores albi. 
This is an aquatic plant, cultivated in 
pots at Canton. Lin is the name given 
by the Cliinese to the liiiace(»us aqua- 
tics. Ung-shi is the name for noon 
day, in this case importing that the 
plant flowers only at noonday, and may 
be interpreted day-flowering water lily. 
Flowers in the summer months. 

Grewia Asiatica. — 'fhe tree from which 
this observation was made was raised 
from seed received from Dr. Roxburgh, 
Calcutta, in 1804. There aie several 
trees of a considerable size now iu a gen- 
tleman’s garden in Macao, one of which 
flowered for the first time in the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1808. Dr. Rox- 
burgh says it produces a good fruit in 
Bengal. 

Psidium pomiferum. — Tliis delicate little 
variety or species of the Guava was in- 
troduced to Macao fiom Manilla in 
1805, where it now flourishes and pro- 
duces fruit in -ibundunce. The fruit as 
well as the leaves and whole tree is 
much smaller and more delicate than 
the common sorts of Guava. Flowers 
ju the spring and ripens its fruit jn 
August and September. 

Gnielina. — I'he plant was raised from seed 
from Manilla in 1805. Grows well in 
this part of Cbiaa, and produces a suc- 
cession of fine spikes of yellow flower* 
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most part of tbe summer. The charac- 
ters of finictification nearly, if not alto* 
gether (‘onesyond wifh HeieharU’s de- 
scription ot limelina Asiatica. 

Hoak ling lau — Habemaiia susarmae. 
Grows spontaneously in moist, sandy, 

. or gravelly ground, by the sides of 
small streams in some of the islands 
near Macao. Flowers in July. 

Kae-kap-lan — Geodorum. This grows 
wild in similar situations, as the pre* 
ceding, and ofteu in the same places. 
Flowers at the same time. 

Chek shet Un — Maiaxis. This grows in 
the same situations, and flowers about 
the same time as the two preceding. 

Shek Ian — Pnthoides. Tljis differs much 
in the t'r leritication, from the orchide- 
ous order, though there is a great si- 
milarity in the habst. Grows iu tiieca- 
vities of rocks on some of the barren 
hills near Macao, Flowers iu July and 
August. 

Shan tsoo — Uvaria. Large shrub or 
small tree. Grows spontaneously in 
thickets among other tree" and shrubs 
in the lower groiimls of so«ne of the 
islands ill the viciuuy of Macao. The 
Chine.se name siguifles wild plantain, 
so called from the kind of similarity of 
the shape aud manner of producing its 
fruit to a buncli of plantains. Flowers 
in June. 

Ta-ghau-ying-cliaw — Desmos. Hand- 
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some bushy ahrub. Grows spontane- 
ously and plentifully among thickets of 
other trees and shrubs in the vicinityof 
Macao. Flowers most part of the 
summer. 

Si shall ying chaw — Radsura parrifolia. 
This grows in similar situations, and 
often in the same places, together with 
the preceding. Flowers, &c. about the 
same time. 

Shwang tou yok — Justicia. This is a lew 
growing shrub, used as a medicine by 
the Chinese. A kind of poultice is made 
of the bm-k and leaves, and applied to 
wounds and sores. Grows spontane- 
ously in some of the islands iu the vi« 
cinity of Macao. 

Shan-yow mok — Euonymus. Handsome 
growing shrub, correspoodiug in many 
respects to Thunberg’s description of 
Euonymus Japonicus. Grows sponta- 
neously on the sides of hills among 
rocks near Macao. Flowers in May. 

Ou Un fa — Thnnbeigia augustifolia. Cu- 
rious trailing or running plant. Grows 
among large rock* on the side of a 
stevp U’ l ueai the sea shoie in the vi- 
cinity of M.*cao. Grows very well in 
pots, or otherwise in a cultivated state. 
Flowers most put of tlie summer. 

Tsoo fa ton. Indigoferoides — small and 
.slender shrubby plant. Grows wild on 
dry stony ground near Macao. Flow- 
ers in April and May. 


The Two Lies, 


THE LARGE LIE ANO THE LITTLE LIE. 

(From the ,s4rQhic) 


A MERCHANT was goilig through a sUve- 
piarket one day and happened to see a 
broker holding a boy by ilie ear for sale, 
and calliug out, who will purchase a youth 
accomplished, sensible, learned and faith- 
ful, for one bundled Dirliums ? * Why, 
my good Sir,* said the merchant, * I sus- 
pect you must be crazy, for if your boy 
possess the qualities you mention, he is 
worth a thousand Dirhums.’ * 0,’ said the 
broker, ‘ you see him shining and take him 
forsilver, but if you were acquainted with 
bis failing you would probably find him 
co{^ter.* ‘ Pray wliat is his failing,' said 
the merchant, ‘ and what do you think 
the cause of it ?' ‘ He tells every year,* said 


the broker, ‘ a great lie and a little lie, 
and eichof the^c I consider as a very 
serious evil.’ * Pooh jionh !’ said the mer- 
chant, * I look upon this as a mere trifle.* 
He accordingly purchased the boy and 
took him into his ‘•ernre, and flnding 
him expert and sk’lful iu duty, placed 
him at the head of all ..is servants. But 
it happened sometime after, that the mer- 
chant accoiupaiued by some of his friends 
w'ent out to his garden, and sent the boy 
home about sunset to bring him his ass, 
but the boy as soon as be approached his 
master’s house rent his clothes, and threw 
dust upon his head, and exclaimed, ^ O 
alas, alas, my master ! the lord of my 
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bounty !’ — The merchant’s wife concluded 
fiom his appearance that some misfor- 
tune had happened to him, and said, 
‘ ala« hov. wiiat is tiie meaning of this 
oiUc’ h !’ replied he, * the roof of the 

house has fallen in upon my master and 
crushed him to pieces with all the other 
merchants.’ The wives of the merchants 
who happened to be invited tliere by the 
lady of the house, as soon as they heard 
the report of the slave beat their faces in 
despair, and began to run towards the 
garden, but the boy got before them and 
entered it tearing his clothes like a frantic 
person and throwing dust on his head, in 
the same manner as lie had done before 
the women. The merchants surprised at 
his appearance asked the cause of his dis- 
tress. ‘ Ail ! I believe,’ he replied, * a spark 
of fire esc ped from the hands of ouc of 
the maid-servants and has set fire to your 
house, and I do not think tliere is a sin- 
gle child that has not been burned to 


death, nay not one even of the maid-ser- 
vants, nor one of your wives.’ The mer- 
chants hearing this ran out all distracted, 
one weeping for his sister and wife, the 
other for the daughter of his relation, but 
when they got about half way home, both 
parties met on the road and every one 
saw his friend safe, and discovered that 
the whole was a trick played upon them 
by the lying valet. * Wliat has tempted 
you,* said his master, ^ to this act ‘ Do 
you not know,’ replied the boy, ‘ that I was 
bound to tell you every year a great lie 
and a little one?’ ‘Well, said tlie merchant, 
and under what class must I place the 
present? Is this the large lie or the little 
one ?* ‘ O this is the little lie, replied the 
boy, the large one you shall have bye and 
bye !’ ‘ This little lie,’ said the merchant, 

‘ will answer my purpose. I now give you 
your liberty, so set off, and find some 
other person of more consequence to 
practise your large lie upon/ 


POETRY. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

Jit/ Charles Grant, Jun. Esq. M. P. M. A. 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 
(Concluded from page 244.J 

Meantime, what dubious contest on 
those plains 

With the faint dawn reluctant Night 
maintains ! 

Britain, thy voice can bid the dawn 
ascend. 

On thee alone the eyes of Asia bend. 

High Arbitress ! to thee her hopes are 
given. 

Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of 
Heaven ; 

In thy diead mantle all her fates repose. 

Or briglit witli blessings, or o’ercast with 
woes ; 

And future ages shall thy mandate keep. 

Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding 
weep. 

Oh to thy godlike destiny arise ! 

Awake and meet the purpose of the 
skies ! 


Wide as thy sceptre waves, let India 
le.arn [burn ; 

Wliat virtues round the shrine of empire 

Some nobler flight let thy bold Genius 
tower. 

Nor stoop to vulgar lures of fame or 
jHiwer ; 

Such power as gluts the tyrant’s purple 
pride. 

Such fame as reeks around the homicide. 

With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, 
nor bare 

Thy conquering sword, till Justice ask the 
war: 

Justice alone can consecrate renown, 

Her’s are the brightest lays in Glory’s 
crown ; 

All else nor eloquence nor song sublime 

Can screen from curse, or sanctify from 
crime. 

Let gentler arts awake at thy bejjest. 

And science soothe the Hindoo’s moum- 
fiil breast. 

In vain has Nature shed her gifts around. 

For eye or ear, soft bloom or tuneful 
sound ; 
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Fruits of all hues on every grove display’d. 
And pour'd profuse the tamarind’s gor- 
geous shade. 

What joy to him can song or shade afford. 
Outcast so abject, by himself abhorr’d? 
While chain’d to dust, half struggling, half 
resign’d. 

Sinks to her fate the heaven-descended 
Mind, 

Disrobed of all her lineaments sublime. 
The dai ing hope whose glance outmeasur’d 
time. 

Warm passions to the voice of Rapture 
strung. 

And conscious thought, that told her 
whence she spiung. 

At Brahma's stern decree, as ages roll. 

New shapes of clay await th’ immortal 
soul ; 

Darkling condemn’d informs obscene* to 
prowl. 

And swell the midnight melancholy liowl. 
Be thine the task, his drooping eye to 
cheer. 

And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere. 
To brigliterheavens than piuud .Sumeru-|- 
owns, 

Though girt with Indra and his binning 
thrones. 

Then shall he recognise the beams of day. 
And fling at once the four-fold chain J 
away; 

Through every limb a sudden life shall 
• start, [heart; 

And sudden pulses spring around his 
Then all the deaden’d energies shall rise. 
And vindicate their title to the skies. 

Be these thy trophies, Queen of many 
Isles ! [gent smiles. 

On these high Heaven shall shed indul- 
First by thy guardian voice to India led. 
Shall Truth divine her tearless victories 
spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born light 
shall stream, [blissful theme. 

New realms from thee shall catch the 
Unwonted warmth the soften’d savage 
feel. 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d war- 
riors kneel. 


• The Hindus of the lowest class firmly believe 
themseWes to be of the same species as the jack- 
als i and are taught, that through eternal trans- 
migrations they shall never rise higher than those 
animals. 

t Sumera is the mountain on which Indfa*a 
kearen is placed, 
t In alluiion to the four castes. 


The prostrate East submit her jewell’d 
pride. 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 

Fam’d Ava’s walls Messiah’s name shall 
own, 

Where haughty splendor guards the Bir- 
man throne. 

Thy hills, 'fibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s 
bowers. 

And snow-white waves that circle Pekin’s 
towers,* 

Where, sheath’d in sullen pomp, the Tar- 
tar lord 

Forgetful slumbers o’er his idle sword : 

O’er all the plains, where barbarous 
hordes afar 

On panting steeds pursue the roving war. 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall 
cheer, 

And smoothe the terrors of the arctic 
year : 

Till from the bhazing line to polar snows. 

Through varying realms, one tide of bles- 
sing flows. 

Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, un- 
bind 

’Pile frozen heart, and mingle mind with 
mind ; 

With sudden youtli sliall slurab’riiig 
Science staiu, 

And call to life each long-forgotten art. 

Retrace her ancient paths, or new e.'t- 
plore, 

And breathe to wond’ring worlds her 
mystic lore. 

Yes, it shall come ! E’en now my eyes 
behold, 

' In distant view, the wish’d-for age un- 
fold. 

Lo, o’er the shadowy days that roll be- 
tween, 

A wand’ring gleam foretells th’ ascending 
scene '. 

Ob, doom’d victorious from thy wounds 
to rise. 

Dejected India, lifttliy downcast eyes. 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps 
for thee 

Through Time’s press’d ranks bring on the 
jubilee ! 

Roll back, ye crowded Years, your thick 
array, [way. 

Greet the gl^ hour, and give the triumph 

Hail First and Greatest, inexpressive name. 

Substantial Wisdom, God, with God the 
same 1 


• Tb< WbiU RiT«. 
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Oh Liglit, which shades of fiercest glory 

Oh human Essence, mix'd with Godhead, 
hail ! 

Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy 
sovereign call. 

And but for Thee exists this breathing all. 
Then shake thy heavens, thou Mightiest, 
and descend, [attend. 

While Truth and Peace thy radiant march 
With wearied hopes thy thousand empires 
groan. 

Our acliing eyes demand thy promis’d 
throne. 

Oh cheer the realms from life and sun- 
shine far 

Oh plant in Eastern skies thy sevenfold 
star ! 

Then, while transported Asia kneels 
around. 

With ancient arts and long-lost glories 
crown'd. 

Some happier Bard, on Ganges’ margin 
laid. 

Where playful bamboos weave their fretted 
shade. 

Shall to the strings a loftier tone impart. 
And pour in raptnrous verse his flowing 
heart. 

Stamp’d in immortal light on future days. 
Through all the strain his country’s joys 
shall blaze ; 

The Sanscrit song be warm’d with hea- 
venly fires. 

And themes divine awake from Indian 
lyres. 

INSCRIBED 

Bg the Officers of the 2d Regiment N, /. 

Integer vits. 

Horace. 

Monm we Caledonia’s son 
Whose-earty race of glory’s run ! 

Let me mourn mf Borthtcieh’s doom 
Lifeless shrouded in the tomb. 

Faith was thine— sincere as plighted. 
Honor— without stain or spot. 
Firmness— till the wrong’d were righted. 
Bravery, softness — how united ! 

What manly virtue had’st thou not ? 
Oh, that Death the link should sever! 
Bond of union, broke for ever. 

Thy friend no more shall see and hear thee. 
And oh ! no more the foe shall fear thee. 


Now too no more in friendly vying 
Shalt thou pursue the mimic fight 
On chequer’d board manoeuv'ring — try- 
ing 

As in war’s real came, tliy might, 
Wiien on the fot , unwarn'd for flight 
Thy little band unwearied prest 

Led by the glimmering doubtful light 
Which faintly ting’d the east and west. 
Thy musketry in flaming vollies sped 
Retaliation on each bandit’s head. 

Bous’d by th’ alarm 
Thcii squadrons arm ; 

But from the carnage, routed, shatter’d, 
fled. 

More — much more it would have griev’d 
me. 

If thou had’st died by d.astard‘s spear ; 
Heaven — thy duty done — relieved thee. 
And laid thee on tli' untimely bier. 
Oh, what promise then was blighted 
Oh, what faculties benighted ! 

Scotia, Scotia, mourn thy son 
Whose early race of glory’s run. 
Mourn thy Borthteich's early doom 1 
Lifeless shrouded in the tomb. 
irynaud. A Brother Officer. 

THE SIGHS OF AUTUMN. 

The days of spring, could I regain. 

My summer’s sun, could 1 detain, 

I’d seek, O maid, to woo thee ; — 

But summer’s sun is long gone by. 

Cold winter fast ajiproaches nigh. 

And tells that I must lose thee. 

And yet the spark, which love can flame. 
The fire which love alone can tame. 

Is still alive within me; 

Else why should I with passion view, 
'That shape, that air, those eyes so Uue, 
Which torture, burn, and wound me 1 
No, no, the leaves of autumn fade. 

The season’s past to woo the maid. 

And I must learn to lose her — 

And tho’ within this fading frame 
An altar burns to her dear name, 

I must, I must forget her. 

Then since, sweet flow’r, you can’t be 
mine. 

And time and fate do both combine, 

Alas 1 my hopes to sever— 

At least with friendship thee I greet 
As spring and autumn cannot meet— 
Then farewell love for ever. 

Sept. 8, 1817. T. 
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RF.VIEW OF BOOKS. 


S/V Thomas Stamford Baffles His- 
tory nj' Java. 

(Cnittlnneti J'rnm pne'' 2^0,^ 
Althousli still immci'ous, tljfy iii'e con- 
sidered to have decreased since the civil 
vvar in 1742, during wliich, not only a 
large propojtion of the Chinese popula- 
tion was massacred by the Hutch in the 
town of Uatavia, but a decree of e>;ici - 
miuatimi was ))ioclaimed against then 
tlironulioiit the island. 

The natives of the Coiomandcl and 
Alalabar co.ists, who reside on davi, are 
usually termed Moors. They appear to 
be the remnant of a once extensile class 
of settlers ; but tbeir niinibcis, have con- 
siderably decreased since the cstabli.sh. 
meiit of the Dutch monopoly, .ind I be ab- 
.solute extinction of the nutne tiadcuiib 
India, iiliicli lie have reason to hciiric 
was once leiy extensile. Tiadiii’ ic- 
scis, in considerable iminbcis, -till lonti- 
niic to ]irocecd tioui tl.e Coioioamlel co.i-t 
to Siilii.Uia, I'enaim, uni .M.d.uia, but 
they no longei ficgueiit .l.iia. 

Biigis and Malaius aic o-tablcbcd in 
all the maritime capitals of .lava. Tbev 
have tbeir own cpiartcrof the lown allot- 
ed to them, in the same manner as the 
Chinese, and aic subject to itie immedi- 
ate authoi ity of tlieii rcspectiu-c.ipi.iins. 

.\iiiong the .Arabs are n.ani mcicb.inis, 
but the niajoi ity are pi lesl'. '1 heir pi in- 
cipal resort is ciresik, tlie spot nheie Ma- 
iioinetanisni was first c.\tenMicly pbinlcd 
on Java. They are seldom of uenainc 
-Arab birth, but mostly a mixed i.icc be- 
fiveen the Arabs and the natives of the 
islands. P. 7.i. 

The numbers of tlic several de- 
scriptions of foreigners mentioned 
in the three last paragraphs, we are 
not able to find any preeise esti- 
mate of. A “ General .Statistic 
Table of the Pojiulatioii of tlie 
Districts under the autliority of 
the British Government in Java, 
as far as tlie same could I)e ascer- 
tained, for the years 1812 — 18,” 
gives the follotving totals: — 
Europeans and the de- 
scendants of Europeans, 


under 3,000 

Arabs and Moors . . . . 620 
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Malavus, Bugis, and other 

Eastern Slabomedans, 

about 20,000 

Priests 10,800 

Slaves 20,300 

These numbers do not include 
Bantam, of which heretofore im- 
portant kingdom, the total popula- 
tion is given in page 2^ of the se- 
cond volume, at about 232,000 — 
classe.s not distinguished. 

Whether it be from the nature of 
the subject, in itself so revolting 
to humanity ; or from fearing that 
wo can do but little good where we 
arc earnest to do so much ; or 
feeling that we can add nothing to 
th,- vtrength of the arguments a 
thousand times urged on this un- 
htipp-,' topic — which ot these, or 
if all, coiiihined wilh other rea- 
sons, it ni.ay lie, we cannot say- 
hut the sad subject of slavery we 
seem to enter on witli sickening re- 
luctance. 

We .admit that slavery among the 
n.ativc's of India assumes compara- 
tively a mild mitigated form. Still 
“ slavery, thou art a bitter por- 
tion !” The Mahomedans, zealous 
for converts, uniformly bring up 
their slaves in their own religion; 
and usually treat them as members 
of their family. A great majority 
of the skives in India we imagine 
to belong to Mahomedans. The 
Hindus rarely have slaves. They 
arc not able to ehusc their own re- 
ligion for tliem, but always treat 
them kindly. How lamentable ks 
it to be forced to say that the 
Ghri.stimis treat their slaves by far 
the worst of any' people in India. 
We speak of things that urre ; and 
shall be well pleased to be told and 
convinced that they now are not — 
but the cruelty of the Dutch and 
Portuguese— particularly, what is 
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still more lamentable, of the wo- 
men, to their domestic slaves, is, 
or, we will modify our assertion — 
leas, notorious. It has been known 
too often by the writers of this ar- 
ticle. Of the English, thank hea- 
ven, they cannot make the like re- 
mark. But one particular may be 
noticed, peculiar, we believe, to 
the English. Unlike the Maho- 
niedans or the Papist Christians, 
the English in the east were indif- 
ferent to the religion of their slaves. 
Many instances we have known of 
their being attended and converted 
by' Papish priests, taken to their 
churches, and baptized, instructed, 
married and buried, in the rites of 
the Roman church : and more than 
one instance of this in the families 
of Protestant clergymen. Nay — 
perhaps still more extraordinary — 
we have known Englishmen choose 
their slaves should be Mahome- 
dans ! But, what may be thought 
yet more extraordinary — we de- 
clare that during a residence of 
more than twelve years in different 
parts of India, we do not recollect 
a single instance of any English- 
man or woman causing his or her 
domestic slave or Christian ser- 
vant to be educated as a Protes- 
tant, or taken to a Protestant 
church. We do not say that it is 
not, or never was done — but we 
believe it was done very seldom. 

We have already noticed that 
the number of slaves on the island 
of Java immediately subject to 
European authority, is estimated 
at about 20,300. The native Ja- 
vans are, however, never reduced 
to this condition ; or if they should 
happen to be seized and sold by 
pirates, a proof of their origin 
would procure their release. There 
is no trace in the history, laws, or 
usage of the .lavans, of slavery 
having ever existed among them. 
The slave merchants resort to the 
neighbouring islands for a .supply; 
and procure the greatest numbers 
from Bali and Celebes. The total 
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amount may be estimated at about 
thirty thousand. “ These slaves 
are the property of Europeans and 
Chinese alone.” This wants some 
qualification — “ the native chiefs 
never require the services of slaves 
or engage in the traffic of slavery'.” 
P. 76. This is an amiable trait of 
character that we dwell on with 
great pleasure. The Dutch we 
are told treat their slaves kindly. 
Of their condition under the Chi- 
nese, we have perceived no direct 
notice ; but may, we think, infer 
no severity of conduct toward them. 

Oil tlic eoiiiiuest of the i'lanii by the 
Biitisli ill 1811, steps were iminediatelj 
taken to dieek taitlier importation ; ami 
as .soon a.s it was known that the liorritl 
Iraflic ill slaves was ilecl.ircd a felony by 
tlicHritisli pailiaiucm, it was not |ier- 
iiiitteil for an instant to disgrace a legioii 
to wliicli the liritisli autlioiily e.xteiKled. 
The folly and perfect uselessness of slavei y 
on Java lias been often pointed out by 
Dntcli commissioners and Uiucli authors. 
P. 77. 

The regulations introduced and 
enforced by the English for the 
abolition of the slave trade on 
Java, are detailed with suitable 
reflections ; and we copy with 
pride and pleasure, the following 
paragraph from p. 78. 

rue .lavans, during flie residence of tlie 
Rriti.sli on Java, have been found perfect- 
ly trnstwortliy, faithiiil and industrious. 
The coiiiiiinaiicc of tiie traffic for one day 
longer serves but to tower the Hiiropeau 
ill the eyes of the native, who, gr.atified 
with the measures adopted by tlie British 
govern luciit ill its suppression, stands him- 
self pure of tlie foul sin. To the credit 
of the Javan character, and the honour 
of the individual, it should be known 
that when the proclamation of tlie Bri- 
tish government was published, leoiiiring 
the reeistration of all slau'.s, and declar- 
ing tliat such as were not registered bv ?. 
certain day slioiibi be entitled to their 
einanciiiation, the Paluiaiiibalian of Sii- 
iacii;![i, w ho had iiiiierited in his familr 
doiur.'t'C slaves to tiie iinnibei of not less 
than iifty, prnmlly .said, “ tlien I will 
not legi'it r my slavei — they shall be free ; 
fiitlieiio they have been kept such, he- 
cni.'-e It wa-s the custom, and the Dutch 
liked to he attended by slaves. Long have 
I felt sliaiiie, and my blood has run cold. 
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when I have reflected on what I once saw 
at Batavia and Seinaraiig, where human 
beings were exposed for sale, placed on a 
table, and examined like sheep and oxen.” 

An institution was immediately 
set on foot, and joined by many of 
the Dutch inhabitants, which took 
for its basis the principles of the 
African association, and directed 
its earliest care to a provision for 
the numerous slaves restored to 
liberty. 

As far as regards Java therefore 
we trust, that the “ good cause ’ 
will continue in a fair train. But 
the .system of slavery in the Ma- 
layan countries exhibits we fear 
a widely different aspect. The 
sources are chiefly piracy, con- 
quest, kidnapping, and the penal- 
ties of the Malayan law respect- 
ing debts and misdemeanors. The 
crews of vessels captured by pi- 
rates are generally sold at the first 
market. Captives taken in wars 
are employed in domestic and 
agricultural slavery, where no op- 
portunities offer for sale. But 
this is not often the case, so many 
being constantly required by the 
Arab and Chinese traders, and 
heretofore by the Dutch. Maii)- 
of the Arab trading vessels are 
almost exclusively manned by the 
slaves of the owner ; little difficul- 
ty being found in their progress 
from island to island of obtaining 
men, either by purchase, in pre- 
sents, or, if these fail, by stealing 
them. The Pagan inhabitants of 
Bali, Celebes, New Guinea, and 
other easterly people are the chief 
victims of the kidnapping system 
•—as being infidels they arc consi- 
dered fair booty. 

Although in British India the 
traffic in slaves is, and has long 
been prohibited; and, indeed, 
slavery itself by an edict issued by 
Marquis Wellesley early in 1805 ; 
yet in the progress of our con- 
quests the English government 
even have occasionally become the 
owners of slaves. To the Malay- 
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an nations Lord Minto gave an 
earnest of our sentiments, by 
emancipating all government slaves 
at Malacca on our king’s birth day 
in 1811, and ordaining that none 
should thereafter be received or 
considered as government proper- 
ty. We are farther gratified at 
reading in p. 223, that “ the Ma- 
dras government prohibited the 
traffic so early as 1682 a fact to 
us equally new and pleasing. 

We have done much no doubt. 
But, as is reiterated from all quar- 
ters, much yet remains to be done 
in furtherance of the holy object 
of abolishing the slave trade. It 
may not perhaps be desirable to 
weaken the virtuous efforts of our 
abolitionists by distracting their 
attention to very distant evils, 
whilefully occupied by nearer atro- 
cities. But we hope that a minute 
will be made on the records of our 
Association of the information given 
by Sir Thomas Raffles on the state 
of slavery in the eastern archipe- 
lago, that in due season their at- 
tention may be extended in view 
to its amelioration ; and as far as 
Europeans are concerned, to the 
abolition of the trade. It is no 
argument to say, that if discon- 
tinued by Europeans it will conti- 
nue and increase in native hands : 
it is therefore idle to offer a formal 
refutation. But this is evident, 
that wherever commerce is found 
flourishing, Europeans are, in these 
enterprising days, the prime mov- 
ers in it ; and if dealing in slaves 
be by them discontinued and dis- 
couraged, it will soon cease to be 
an evil, comparatively, and in due 
time we trust, positively speaking. 

Since our restoration of autho- 
rity in the eastern isles to the 
Dutch, our influence is, of course, 
greatly diminished in that exten- 
sive and interesting quarter of the 
world ; but it is not wholly done 
away. Our Indian governments, 
at home and abroad, cannot ren- 
der a more acceptable service to 
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their country, tlian by putting the 
whole weight of their authority 
and influence in opposition to this 
odious trade, throughout Asia. 
We trust and believe that they do 
so ; and we are, and shall be, at 
all times happy in having oppor- 
tunities of gratifying our readers 
with the particular grounds of our 
hope and belief on this head. 

We will not quit the subject of 
slavery, without referring our read- 
ers, and every well wisher to the 
cause of its abolition — which in 
our minds is nearly equivalent to 
the cause of virtue and humanity 
— to the concluding pages of the 
article F of the appendix to the 
second volume. A few heads of 
the information there given we 
will extract in an abridged form- 

“ There are examples of whole v'ill.-ier.s 
hccomin(! slaves — of the tliou^aiuls e.x- 
ported aniiudllj-from .Makasar, the great- 
er portion consisted of persons kidnapped 
hy people acting under tlie authority of 
the European re.sident.s, or the princes of 
tlie country — they are reduced to this 
condition by the most insidious and cruel 
means — it is reported of one factor, tliiit 
lie exported nine liuudred in a yeai— tlie 
factors of the diffeient Dutch f.ictuiies 
traded in .slaves— -tiie sale of their sub- 
jects constituted one tliicf source of tin- 
tevonue of tlie Uajati.s— tlie eoiitii!iii(i,>n 
to the Dutch was measiired in gold, .-iliei 
or slaves— in a treati made bitiveeii ihc 
people of Gna and Admiial .Spechn,'ii fl e 
payment of a certain sum was -lipiihited, 
or a tiioiisand slai es — tlie respectite ] r ct s 
at Makasar were twenty dollars tor a 
grown lad, and forty for a joiing woman, 
legitimately obtained ; for those kidii.ip- 
ped half those sums,” P. cl.xxxix. 

This may suffice. Notwithstand- 
ing aJI the horrid facts developed 
by earlier evidences, something 
yet more harrowing seems reserved 
for later investigations of this sad 
wort. The atrocities of the west 
seem, if pos.sible, outdone by the 
villany of the east, as described 
and reprobated m reports given in 
the article F of the Appendix, as 
well by Dutcii as by English wri- 
ters. 

Having had occasion to advert 
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to some passages of a tendency to 
reflect on the policy and humanity 
of the Dutch government and in- 
habitants of .lava, we are glad of 
the opportunity of saying that on 
the subject of the slave trade there 
are many virtuous examples of a 
ju’opcr feeling ; and we will hope 
that in zealously promoting the 
views of the Javan benevolent in- 
stitution formed at Batavia in 1816, 
all former lapses may be redeemed. 
Seeing the happy efl'cets produced 
by the interposition of the Eng- 
lish while they possessed “ a little 
brief authority,’’ in the eastern isles, 
is highly encouraging to those of 
our successors disposed to strike 
into, or continue in the right path. 
So much done in so short a time, 
taking a more extended view, may 
encourage the friends of virtue to 
hope that, if not in our days, in 
those of our children, this foul 
stain may be washed away. What 
a triumph to Christianity to have 
been the sole cause — to England 
to have been so instrumental in 
promoting the eflect. On some 
occasions we may feel a national, 
perhaps narrow jealoicsy, of other 
people outrunning us in some ca- 
reer of competition. On this we 
have none. Happy should wc be 
if every people under the sun 
would, were there scope for it, 
exceed us in this blessed work. 
While we strive all we can, we shall 
be well satisfied to do the least of 
anvs and on this point to seem to 
be the least virtuous people in the 
world. 

The inhabitants of Java and Madura 
aie ill staliiio lather lieloiv tlie middle 
siio, thoiigli not .SI) sliort as tlie Biii!i.s and 
many of tile other islanders. They are, 
opon the wliole, well shajifd, tliougli less 
ieui..rkably so than tlie .Malajus, and 
erect in tlicir fieiires. 'I'lieir limbs are 
slender, and tiie wrists and ankles pro- 
portioiiahiy small. In general they al- 
low the body to ict.tin its natural shape. 

1 lie only exceptions to tliis observation 
are, an attempt to jirevent the growtli of 
the waist, by eonipiessing it into the nar- 
roA’est limits ; and the practice still more 
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injui ions to female eles^ance, ot drawing 
too tii^htly that pait ot the dves's whieli 
corns the bo^oni. Deformity is ^cry raic 
among tht‘m*. The torehead ishisfh, the 
eyebrows well marked, and distant Jrom 
the eyes, which aie somewhat Chinese, 
or rather Taitar, in tlie formation of tlie 
inner ain;iL’. 'I'he eolonr of the eye is 
dark ; the nose small and somewhat dat, 
blit less so than that of the islanders in 
geneial. The month is well formed, but 
The Ii|i^ are large, and their beauty genc- 
rall) injured by the practice ot tiling and 
dyeing the teeth black, and by tbe use of 
tobacco, siri, &c. 'Phe cheekbones are 
usually prominent ; the heard very scan- 
ty ; the hair of the head generallj lank 
and black, but sometimes waving in curls, 
and partially tinged with a deep reddish 
blown colour. 'I'he countenance is mild, 
placid and thoiighttul, and easily expres- 
ses respect, gaiety, earnestness, indiffer- 
ence, baslifuiness, or anxiety. 

In complexion tbe Javans, as well as 
the other eastern islandeis, maybe con- 
sidered ratlier as a yellow than a copper- 
coloured, or black race. Their siamlard 
of beauty, in this respect, is “ a viigin 
gold colour except perhaps in some 
lew distiicts in the mountainous parts of 
the country, where a ruddy tinge is oc- 
casioned by the clinute, they want the 
degree of red reipii^ite to gi\c them a 
coppeiisli lino. U may be observed, how- 
ever, that they are generally darker tlian 
the tribes of the neighbouring islands; 
especially the inhabitants of the eastern 
tlistiicts, wlio may indeed be considered 
a.s luuiiig moie delicate featuies, and 
bearing a moic distinct impres.sion of In- 
iliaii colonization, than ttio»e of the west- 
ern or Siinda districts. Tlie Jiundas ex- 
hibit many features of a mountainous 
race. 'I'hey are shorter, stouter, hardier, 
and more active men, than the inhabit- 
ants of the coast and eastern districts. 
In some respects they resemble the Ma- 
durese, who display a more martial and 
independent air, and move witli a bolder 


* Pn p. it IS noiiccfi that “ on 7 iva, as well 
as on Siunaiia, ilieio a^'C mount.imous 

districts. 111 wlncli the ptople aie suLj ct to 
tliose laige wens in the tlirnat termed ni Kurope 
goitres. The taii'-e is geiierall> .iscnbtd lo the 
quality of ilie water } but there stems good 
ground hir condudmg, that itis rather to be tiae- 
ed to the atmosphere. In proof of this it may be 
tnentiuncd, that there is a village near the toot 
of the Tenggar mountains in the ea^lenl part of 
the island, where every family is attiicieii with 
it, while another village at a greater elevation 
through which the stream descends which serves 
for the use of both, there exists no sucli defor- 
mity. These wens are considered berediUrv, 
and seem thus independent ot situation. *A 
branch of the family of the piesent Adipati of 
■Bandung is subiect to them, and it is remarkable 
that they prevail chiefly among the women in 
that family. Tlicj neither produce positiye siiifer- 
ing, nor occasion tailv death, and may be consi- 
dered rather as deformitn-S than diseases. Itis 
never attempted to remove them,” 
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ca»riage than the natives of Java. A con- 
>ulerabie ilitference exists in person and 
features het'veen the higher and lower 
clas-'Cf' ; moie indeed than seems attribu- 
table to difference of employment and 
tieatnient. The features and limbs of 
the chlef^ are more delicate ami approach 
more neatly to those of the inh.ibitaiils of 
western India, while those of the com- 
mon people leiaiii moie marked traces of 
the flock fiom w hich the islands were ori- 
ginally peopled. In colour there are many 
different families and ditfereut districts, 
some being much darker than others. 
Among many ol the chiefs a .'^tioug mix- 
tiiic ot tlie Chinese i.s dearly discernible: 
the Arab features are seldom found ex- 
cept among the priests, and some few fa- 
milies of the highest rank,” P. 60. 

In common with the Sumatrans, and 
other inhabitants of the Archipelago and 
southern part of the peninsula, both se.xes 
of all ranks have the custom of filing and 
blackening the teetli, it being considered 
so disgi aceful to allow them to remain 
“ wldte like a dogS.” The operation is 
pei formed w’heii the children are about 
eight or nine years of age and is a very 
painful one. The object is to make the 
iront leeili concave, and by filing away the 
enamel, to render them better adapted tor 
receiving tlie black dye. Tin’s cxtraoi- 
tlinary and bai barons * custom tends to 
destroy the teeth at an early age, and with 
the use of tobacco, siri, or betel and lime, 
wiiich are continually chewed, generally 
greatly disfigures the mouth. The Javans, 
liowcver, do not file away the teeth so 
much as is usual with some of the other 
islanders, nor do they set them in gold, as 
is tlic case with the Sumatrans. Xeither 
do they distend the lobe of the ear, to 
that enoi molts extent practised in Bali 
.and elsewhere, and which is observed in 
the representation of Budh. This has 
been discuutinued since the introduction 
of .Mabometauism. P. 96. 

Tiie women, in general, are not so 
good looking as the men; and to Euro- 
peans many of them, particularly when 
advanced in jears, appear hideously ugly. 
But among the lower oulers, much of this 
deficiency of personal comeliness i& doubt- 
less to be attributed to the severe duties 
which they have to perforin in the field, to 
the hardships they have to undergo in car- 
rying oppressive burthens, ami to expb'- 
sure in a sultry climate. On tbe neigh- 
bouring island of Bali, where tbe condi- 
tion of the women among the peasantry 
tioes not appear by any means so oppress- 
ed and degraded, they exhibit considera- 
ble personal beauty ; and even in Java, 


♦ The Canareese, living between the nvers 
Toombudra and Kaveri, and some contigunu* 
people, have the usage of blackening their tetih 
jwetty generally, the operation of tiling tl^m u 
not, we believe, known m the Dckkan, 
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the higher orders of them, being kept 
■within doors, have a veiy<lecultd miik*- 
riority in this respect. 

In manners the Javans are oa^y and 
courteous, and respectful even to timidity ; 
they liave a gieat sense of piopriety ami 
are never rude or abiupt. In their de- 
portment they are pliant and graceful, the 
people of condition carrying with them a 
considerable air of fashion, and receiving 
the gaze of the curious without being at 
all disconcerted. In their delivei7 they 
are in general very circumspect and even 
slow, though not dchcienl in anunatiuu 
•when necessary. P. (iO. 

In the transactions oi inone} concerns, 
the women are univer'^ally considered su- 
perior to the men, and hum the common 
labourers to the chief of a piovmee, it js 
usual for llic husband to eiitujsr his pe- 
cuniary affairs entirely to hisvvilc. The 
women alone attend the markets, and con- 
duct all thchusiucss of buying andselling. 
It is proverbial to say the Javan men arc 
fools in money concerns. P. 

It is part of the domestic economy, that 
the women of the family should provide 
the men with the cloths ueces.wy for 
their apparel, and from the first consort 
of the sovereign to tlie wife of tlie lowest 
peasant, the same rule Is observed. lu 
every cottage there is a spinning wheel 
and a loom, and in all ranks a man is ac- 
customed to pride himself on the beauty 
of a cloth wove either by his wife, mis- 
tress or daughter. P. 

The features, persons, dress, &c. 
of the Javans are more familiarized 
to us than they could be from mere 
description, by various plates re- 
presenting different classes and 
characters of the people. Of these 
plates it is difficult to speak in 
terms of sufficient commendation. 
We could not readily point out a 
work more elegantly or appropri- 
ately embellished and illustrated 
than that by which we are at this 
moment instructed and gratified. 
Though, for example, we are at 
page 86 of the first volume, pro- 
fessedly presented with a “ Javan 
woman of the lowest class,” yet the 
beautiful arrangement of the land- 
scape, including habitations, car- 
riages, animah, rustic imple- 
ments, kc. familiarizes us with all 
these and other interesting points 
of topography, as well as with the 
ersons and costume of the inha- 
itahts. The same may be said of 
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the other numerous plates : it may 
indeed be sufficient to say that they 
are from the unrivalled hand of 
Daniel. 

When speaking of their fondness for 
show 01 state, I noticed that the Javans 
at the same time difetinguislied by 
neatness and cleanliness ; qualities not 
always combined with the former. That 
they are in most respects remarkable for 
their neatness cannot be denied: to their 
personal cleanliness there are exceptions. 
This is however cliiefiy tiue of the higher 
classes, and C'-peeiallv iho>e w lio mix with 
Kuropcans ; but the common Javan, 
tiiougli more cleanly than the Chinese and 
even the European, would suffer by acom- 
pariMiii in tliat particular with the natives 
of weatei n India. 

'llie common jienple irenerally bathe 
once a day, otllel^ only once in two or 
thioe ilays. None of an\ lank anoint the 
body with grease, as is the case with the 
natives of western India ; * hut they alnin- 
dantly oil their hair, which among the 
common people, on account of its length, 
is too often filtliy in the extieme. They 
are accustomed to arrange the hair witli 
a coarse comb, but tlie use ot tlie small 
toothed comb is unknown, its office being 
invariably performed by the hands of wo- 
men. Near Eatavia. and some of the 
low capital«of tlie coast, u is not unusual 
to sec on tlie rnad mcU* women thus em- 
plojed foi the btnefu of passengers, at a 
teitain late pei head, who submit to it as 
natiually .i> an Kngliah labouicrgoes into 
a baiher’s shop to be slowed for a penny. 
The Malayans accuse the Javans of eating 
what the} find on tiiC'C occasion^. Tlii^, 
however, appeals to he a e.iluniny : the 
Javau« conlcss to biting, hut deny the 
swallowing. The piactico of the women 
cleaning the men’s hair is refen ed to by 
the Javans, as of very ancient date. 
P. 

Passing with our author from 
this disgusting particular, not 
however, without its parallel in 
other parts of the East, and in 
China even exceeded, w^e shall 
next touch on the character and 
disposition of the Javans, on which 
points he is very communicative 
and intelligent. He has, we think, 
fully succeeded in giving his read- 
ers a fair and good account of his 
late subjects ; and as far as we are 


• We read this with some surprise and felt 
disposed to ask which descriptions or classes of 
the natives nf Western India are in the habit of 
anointing their bodies with grease } Rev. 
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concerned, he has, we confess, 
and we are thankful for it, in some 
degree lessened ccitain prejudiees 
that we, forming perhaps “ general 
notions from the rascal few," had 
assuredly imbibed, touching the 
character and disposition of the 
Javans, as well as of the Malayans 
generally. 

If, however, the character which 
Sir T. Raffles gives of the Javans 
be correct, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous to oppose our opinion, 
formed from a very slight local and 
some personal knowledge, to his, 
these are a much injured people. 
Jono de Barros declares that “ the 
Javans are proud, brave, and trea- 
cherous, and so vindictive, that 
for any slight offence (and they 
consider as the most unpardonable 
the touching of their forehead with 
your hand) they declare ainok to 
revenge it.’’ Diego de Couta, in 
a like strain, tells us, “ that the 
natives of Java are so proud that 
they think all mankind their inferi- 
ors ; so that if a Javan were pass- 
ing along the street, and saw a na- 
tive of any other country standing 
on a hillock or place raised higher 
than the ground on which he was 
walking, if such person did not 
immediately come down until he 
should have passed, the Javan 
would kill him, for he will permit 
no person to stand above him ; nor 
would a Javan carry any weight or 
burthen on his head, even if they 
should threaten to kill him. They 
are a brave and determined race 
of men, and for any slight offence 
will run amok to be revenged ; and 
iven if they are run through and 
through with a lance, they will ad- 
vance until they close with their 
adversary.” 

This may suffice as to the early 
records of Javan character. The 
insults heaped upor\ the injuries 
which they have received from 
their late oppressors, we shall not 
quote. Throughout western India 
the Malay seamen bear a horrid 
character for the notoriously atro- 
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cious treachery of their conduct. 
And although we are aware that 
the Malays must not generally be 
confounded with the Javans, yet 
in this case we are told that, — 

Although but few of the natives of 
Java venture their property in foreign spe- 
culations, it is of tliem almost exclusive- 
ly, that the class of foreign sailors, known 
in the east under the general denomina- 
tion of Millays is composed. P. 201. 

Thus, rather confirming our ear- 
lier impressions on a certain and 
important point in the Javan and 
Malay character. Our author has 
taken some pains to correct these 
impressions; and to a certain de- 
gree we admit, and repeat, he has 
succeeded : yet we cannot admit 
the justness of his conclusion on 
the question of mutiny, treachery, 
robbery and murder in their worst 
forms, so commonly attributed to, 
and so frequently occurring on the 
part of the Javan seamen, nume- 
rously employed in the country 
trade of India. We cannot go 
nearly the length of allowing (after 
giving his reasonings every weight) 
that, — 

In general, so little care seems to he 
devoted to the comforts of the.se people 
(the Javan sailors employed as above) and 
so much violence oft'ered to their habits 
that a person aecustoined to observe the 
cause of hum.in actions, and to calculate 
the force of e.xcited passions, is almost 
surprised to find the instances of mutiny 
and retaliation are .so few. P. 203. 

On this point, we cannot but 
think that the author has believed 
and said more than existing facts 
warrant. The ship owners, in- 
surance officers, commanders and 
officers of British India, con- 
nected with floating property navi- 
gated by Malays, cati tell too many 
sad stories of their horrible con- 
duct beyond that of any other 
race of men, that it is impossible 
to believe them “ more sinned 
against than sinning.” We have, 
we think, a recollection of a pub- 
lic proposition at one of our Indian 
presidencies to exclude them alto- 
gether on account of their trea- 
chery, from our maritime employ. 
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In some of our numbers we have 
had occasion to give statements of 
conduct of the nature adverted to, 
on the part of the Malays or Ja- 
vans : and even in those numbers 
in which this review of their his- 
tory appears, our pages are not 
free from such damning records. 

In the course of our extracts, 
farther opportunities will be afford- 
ed our readers of forming a judge- 
ment of the character and dispo- 
sition of the Javans. Vilified as 
they have long been by their ty- 
rannic rulers, as well as by most 
writers who have visited and de- 
scribed them, the unfortunate in- 
habitants of this injured land have 
certainly not had a fair trial at the 
bar of public estimation. Their 
character has stood, therefore, 
very low. The testimony of Sir 
T. Raffles must have, in part, the 
effect he desires, of elevating them 
in the public mind. We are ready 
to make them reparation for our 
share of the injurious invective, if 
it be injurious, levelled at them, and 
to give our author every credit for 
believing all believable good of 
those that he has happily had such 
an opportunity of benefiting. And 
while duly appreciating his oppor- 
tunities also of forming, from ac- 
tual observation and experience, 
an accurate judgement of their 
character, we must not forget that 
man seldom wears a fairer appear- 
ance, or assumes greater amenities, 
than when in the presence of a 
just and generous ruler, from whom 
he is receiving or expecting bene- 
fits. In these relative situations 
stood Sir T. Raffles and his sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Java. 

There are no establishments for teach- 
ing rlu* sciences, and tliere is little spirit 
of scientific icsearch among them. The 
Common pcupif }ia\e little leisure or iocli- 
jiation foi inipiovinif their minds or ac- 
•piirinc: informalimi, hnf they are f.ar from 
beiu? deficient in natuiMl sagacity and do- 
cility. Their ortraris ate acute and deli- 
cate, theii ob'ervatron I^ ready, and theii 
jutlgenicnt of chaKU ter generally cor- 
rect. Like most e.i'tctn nations, they 
are enthusiastic adniirer'5 of poeirv, and 
possess a delicate ear fur music. No 
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people can i»e moie tiaetalde; and al- 
thoitgli their external iippeaiaiice indi- 
cates li^tie’<s!lc^s, and sometiiiiLS ■stupidi- 
ty, none pos.''Cs< a (piicker apjneliensioa 
of what cleatly s^tared, or attain a iiioie 
lapid pioticiency in what tlicy have a de- 
.siie to leain. An luiiiiatructed people aie 
often ci'ednioif*, and tlie Javan.'^ uie le- 
mai'kable for their unsuspecting and al- 
most inlantiiie credulity. They lend an 
easy ciedence to omeiix, to piognostics, 
to piopheth am! to (jiiacks. Their pro- 
fe'Moii of -Mahoiiietani'iii ha-' not relieved 
them from tlie sti[)erstitioiiN pieiudices 
and obser\ances of an extciioi woi'hip: 
they are thus open to the accumulated de- 
lusion of two religious systems. 

Although on many occa>ions listlC'S 
and nncnteniri'ine, their religious eiithu- 
si.i-^m i*. no sooner excited, than they be- 
come at once adventurous and peisever- 

ing, csicemin'r no labour arduous, no re- 
sult impossible, am! no privation painful. 
Their piejuilices aie lu’itiiei wry numer- 
ous nor iinyioldine, and seem Ui’heiallv, 
to have originated in some laudable feel- 
iiiif, or amiable weakness. Their nation- 
ality, which is veiy strong, although it 
delights in the traditionary inarralivcs of 
ancient Javan exploits, and suppoitvS a 
hope of future independence, whieli they 
are not backward to express, does not 
lead them to dcspi>e the cliaracfer, or to 
undervalue the acts of sirangeis. They 
!ia\e a contempt for trade, and those of 
liigiuT rank e‘>leem it diyuiacclul lo he en- 
gaited in it ; but tlie conimoii people aio 
ever re.uly to engage in the labours of 
agiicnituie, and ilic cliiefs to honor, and 
encourage ugricultuiai indir^try. The pa- 
triarchal spirit of the Javans may he far- 
tlier tract'll in the vcneialion wiiicli tlicy 
pay to ago, the resjiect and accpnescence 
with which they receive the maxims or 
counsels of experience, the ready con- 
tented submission which they shew to the 
commands of their immediate superiors, 
the warmth of their domestic attachments, 
and the affectionate reverence with which 
they regard and protect the tombs and 
ashes of their fathers. To the same de- 
scription of feelings, may be referred that 
consideration for ancestry, that attention 
to the line of descent, and that recaid to 
the history and merits of distant Kindred, 
which in the meanest people appear often 
to assume llie character of family pride. 

In attempting to exliilut .some of the 
more striking features of the Javan cha- 
racter, it becomes necessary to distinguish 
between the jirivilegcd classes of society 
and the ma':^ of the people. Long conti- 
nued oppression may have injured the 
character of the latter, and obliterated 
some of its brighter traits ; but to the 
former, the constant exercise of absolute 
dominion has done a more serious injury, 
by removing every salutary restraint on 
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lie passion^, and eucotiragiiui the growth 
of rank and odious v ccs. In ihc peasaii- 
tiy vve observe all that siinple, natnial, 
and ingenuous; in the hnjhcr ordeis we 
sometimes discover violence, deceit, and 
gross sensuality. 

Where not coiniptcd by indulgence on 
the one hand, or bHtjnlu'd by oppio.'-Mou 
on the other, the J.iwuis ajipeur to be a 
generous and waiui hearted people. In 
their domestii ul.iti'uis they are kind, 
affectionate, gentle, and contented; in 
their jnihlie, they are obedient, lionest, 
and faithfui. In their inteicouise with 
society they disjilay, in a high degree, 
the virtues ot honest), plain dealing, aiul 
candour. 

Though not much addicted to excess, 
and ot rather a slow temperament, they 
are in general liberal and expensive, ac- 
cording to tlieli means, seldom hoarding 
their wealth, or betraying a penuiious 
disposition. Fond of show and pomp, 
the) lay out all their money as soon as it 
is acquired, in the purchase of arllclcs of 
dress, houses, splendid trappings, &c. 
but they possess a quality which is not al- 
wa\s joined witli a lo\e of '■plendoui, 
either in nations or iudl\•idual^ : they arc 
cleanly ia tlieir poisons, and pay the 
greatest attention to neatne-'S, a^. well as 
to glaie and tinery. 

Hospitality is universal among them ; 
it is enjoined by their most ancient iusti- 
tiitioDs, and piactised with roadiness and 
zeal. The Javans are exceedingly sensi- 
ble to praise or shame, and ambitH)u.s of 
power and distinction ; but tlieir national 
oppie-sioi'^ or am icuUnral habits, ha\e 
rendered ihem somewhat imlifurent to 
militarv gloiy, and deprived them of a 
great poitiou of tlieir ancient warlike 
energy. Tlicy are more remarkable for 
passi\e fortitude lhati active courage, 
and endure privatious wutli patience, la- 
ther llian make exertions wifli spirit and 
enterprize. 

Tliough living under a government 
where .insticc was seldom administered 
with purity or iniparliality, and where, of 
cour.'C, we luieht expect to see the hand 
of private \iok’nc<’ stretched out to pniiiNh 
private wrong, o: a general spirit of re- 
taliation and insidious eiuelty prevailiiie, 
the Javans are, in a great dcgiee, stiau- 
gers to unrelenting hatred ami blood- 
thirsty revenge. Almost the onl) pas>ion 
that can urge them to deeds of vengeance 
and assassination, is jealousy. Tlie 
wound given to a husband’s honour by 
seducing his wife is seldom healed, the 
crime seldom foigiven; and what is re- 
markable, the very people who break the 
marriage tie on the slightest caprice, or 
the DUist vague pretence, are yet uncom- 
monly watchful o\cr it while it remains 
entire. Tliey arc little liable to those fits 
and starts of anger, or those sudden ex- 

Asiatic Joum.^^o. 22. 
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phisioiis of fiuy whit'll appear among 
noi them nations. To liiis lemark have 
been brought forward, exceptions, 
those acts of ^eiiiteaiice, jui'ceedoig from 
an iricMstihle phrenz) calk'd 
whcie the unhappy suffeier aims at indis- 
criminate destruction iiiitil lie himself fs 
killed, like a wild hca*!t whom it is im- 
possible to take alive. It is a mistake, 
however, to attribute these acts of despe- 
ration to the Javans. 

Tliat such have occurred in Java, even 
(luiiiig tlie British administration, is true, 
Imt not amons: the Javans ; tli^-y have 
happened exclusively in the large towns 
of Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, 
and have been confined almost entiicly 
to the clas.s of slaves. This phienzy, as 
a crime against society, seems, if not to 
have originated under the Dutch, certain- 
ly at least, to have increased during thei» 
admiui.stiation, by the great .severity of 
their punishments. For the slightest 
fault, a slave was punished vvitli a severi- 
ty vvhich he (headed as much as death; 
and with lortuic in all it> hoirid forms 
before his eye.s, lie often preferred to rush 
on deaih and vengeance, 

Atiocions crimes aie extremely rare, 
and liave been pi mcipally owing to inisgo- 
vernment when they have iKcuned. In 
answer to what ha.s been .is^ rted concern- 
ing robberies, assassinafions, and thefts, 
it may be statetl, that during the icsidence 
of the Fnglisli, an entire coufideiice was 
reposed in thejieople, and that confidence 
was never found misplaced. 'Fhe Kngliislt 
never used bars ()r bolls to their houses, 
never travelled witii arms, aud no in- 
stance occurred of their being ill u«ied. 
'Ihe Dutch, on the contrary, placed no 
confidence; all their windows were bar- 
red, and all their doors locked, to keep 
out the treacherous natives (as they called 
them), and they never moved five miles 
abroad without pistols and swords. What 
could be expected by a governraunt that 
derived a priucipal part of its revenue from 
the eucouiagement of vice, by the farms of 
gaming, cock fighting, and ojiium shops ? 
iXfter tlie former two were uboli>hed by 
the Knglish, and the local go\ ernment had 
done all in its power to discourage the lat- 
ter, a visible amelioraiinn took place in 
the moraK ot the lowei ranks. 

Houles of banditti, formidable for 
their numbers and audacity, formerly in- 
fested some parts of the country; but 
since they Inive been dispersed by the 
strong hand of government, the roads oi 
Java may be travelled in as much security 
as those of England. 

Much lias been said of the indolence of 
the Javans, by those who deprived them 
of all motives for industry. I shall not 
again repeat what I have formerly, on se- 
veral occasions, st^l on this subject, 
but shall only enter a broad denial of the 
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charge. \ cin boar testinion> to their ge- 
neral cheeifaliie'>s, contentedness, and 
good liuniour, tor fusing vi^ite<l tlicir 
villages at all seasons, and often when 
least expected or entirelv unknown, I have 
always found them cither pleased and sa- 
tisfied \\(th their lot wlien engaged at 
their work, or social and festive in their 
hours of {.’c.i‘'Ure. P. 244—54. 

These extracts from the fifth 
chapter of the first volume, must 
suffice, as to the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the Javans. 
This chapter, and other parts of 
4;he work, contain various particu- 
lars tending to vindicate their cha- 
racter from the aspersions of 
Dutch writers and authorities. It 
is of the public or national charac- 
ter that we have chiefly to seek 
information from historians. But 
the public character is the sum of 
individual merit and demerit : and 
although individual traits may not 
abstractedly weigh much in a na- 
tronal scale, they still afford pro- 
fitable illustrations of the social 
mind, and are judiciously brought 
forward in varied tints by skilful 
artists in their popular portraits. 
Under this impression we should 
willingly have given sopie more 
particulars than we find ourselves 
able to do of this species of illus- 
tration, One interesting item in- 
serted in a note at page 272, we 
must make room for. 

Tlie chiefs were found active and intel- 
ligent, the common people willing and 
obedient. With regard to their character 
under the British government, it would 
be an act of injustice, if not of ingrati- 
tude, were I to neglect this opportunity of 
stating, that as public ofRcers, the Re- 
gents of Java w’ere almost universally dis- 
tinguished by an anxiety to act in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the GoTernnient, 
by honesty, correctness, and good faith ; 
and as noblemen, by geatlemaDly manners, 
good breeding, cheerfulness, and hospita- 
]it>. Ill the observations made upon the 
Javan chaiacter in the text, I have spoken 
of the Javans as a nation generally; but 
I might select instances where the charac- 
ter of the individual would rise very far 
above the general standard which I ha^e 
ilpsumcd. I might, for instance, notice 
the intellectual endowments and moral 
character of the present Pauambahan of 
Sutuenap, Nata Kasuina. This chief is 
well read, not only in the ancient history 


of his own country, but has a general 
knowledge of Arabic literature, eon- 
veisaut with the Arabic troatlse> on astio- 
iiomy, and is well acquainitd with geogra- 
phy. He is curious in mecliauics, atten- 
tive to the powers of mechanism, mul 
po.^se^scs a fund of knowledge w'hich lias 
surprisetl and delighted all who luwe had 
an opportunity of conversing with him, 
and of appreciating his talents. Of Ills 
moral chaiacter I have given an instance, 
in the manner in which he liberated hl-s 
slaves. He is revered, not only for his 
superior qualifications and talents, but 
also for the consideration and attention 
he pays to the happiness and comfort of 
tiie people committed to his chaige. 

Of the capacity of the Javans to im- 
prove, of their anxiety to advance in ciri- 
iization, and of the rapidity with which 
tliey receive knowledge and iustniction, 
an instance might be given in the case of 
the two sons ot the Regent of Semarang, 
Kiai Adepati Sura Adimangala. This 
Regent, who, next to the Panarubohan of 
Suinenap, is the first in rank as well as in 
character, shortly after the establishment 
of the British government in Java, sent 
his sons to Bengal, in order that they 
might there receive an education superior 
to what they could have at home. They 
remained there for about two years, under 
tlie immediate protection and patronage of 
the Earl of Minto, and on their return, 
not only conversed and wTOte in the Eng- 
lish language with facility and correctness, 
but evinced considcrahic proficiency' in 
every branch of knowledge to which their 
attention had been directed. The eldest 
in particular, had made such progress in 
mathematics before he quitted Calcutta, 
as to obtain a prize at a public examina- 
tion, and had acquired a general know- 
ledge of the ancient and modern history 
of Europe, particularly in that of Greece 
and Rome. He is remarked for his grace- 
ful and polite manners, for the propriety 
of his conduct, and for the quickness and 
correctness of his observation and judge- 
ment. As this is the first instance that 
has been afforded of the capacity of the 
Javan character to improve under an Eu- 
ropean education, it may enable the read- 
er to form some estimate of what that 
character was formeilyin more propitious 
times, and of what it may attain to here- 
after under a more beneficent government. 
Among all the English on Java, who 
have had an opportunity of convers- 
ing with this young nobleman, there 
has not been one who has hesitated 
to admit, that his mind, his qualifications, 
and conduct, would be conspicuous among 
their own countrymen at the same age, 
and tliat as an accomplished gentleman, 
he was fitted for the first societies in Eu- 
rope. This young man, Raden Sfileh, is 
now about fifteen years of age, and wheu 
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the British left Java was an assistant to 
liis father as Regent of Semarang. 

Our readers will not have for- 
gotten this conduct of the just and 
generous man, the Panamhahan 
of Sumenap, in the manumission 
of his slaves. Surely, mankind 
must become more and more con- 
vinced that knowledge is not only 
power, but virtue. 

The administration of justice 
has, no doubt, a considerable in- 
Huence on the moral character of 
a people, but we must be well ac- 
quainted with their progress in ci- 
vilization before we can with much 
advantage, apply the theory or 
practice of public law in develop- 
ment of the public character. In 
most of the despotic governments 
of the East the usages of law and 
justice are grounded professedly 
on codes, in many cases drawn up 
with considerable skill, andabound- 
ing in excellent maxims, embel- 
lished, perhaps, with too many 
flights of fancy; and often, in- 
deed, with th? exception of those 
derived chiefly from the Koran, 
wearing a poetical form. The na- 
tive code of the Javans in their 
earlier day was derived from a 
Brahmanic origin, from works ex- 
isting in the Sanskrit language. 
Administered in wisdom and bene- 
volence, it was sufficient — and 
what body of law is not? — to se- 
cure ,a reasonable portion of poli- 
tical and social comfort. But so 
much depends in all such cases on 
the interpretatation of these vague 
rules, and on the characters 
of the officers acting on them, 
that the nature and tenden- 
cy of the code itself, is, per- 
haps, of less moment to the com- 
munity. We must be brief in our 
extracts touching the administra- 
tion of the Javan law. The fol- 
lowing may illustrate the national 
character. 

The judicial and executive powers are 
generally exeicised by the same individual. 
The written law of the island, according 
to wliich justice is administered and the 
courts are r^ulated, is that of the Koran, 
as modified by custom and usage, 'fhe 
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Javans have now been converted to the 
Mahometan religion about Uuce centuries 
and a half, dating from the dotrnctiou of 
the Hindu kingdom of Majapahit in the 
year 1400* of the Javan fera Of all the 
nations who have adopted tlii*? creed, they 
are among the most recent converts; and 
it may be safely added, that few others 
are so little acquainted with its doctrines, 
and pat take so little of its zeal and into- 
lerance. 4'he coii'setiuence is, that ai- 
though the Mahometan law be in some 
instances followed, and it be a point of 
honor to profess an adherance to it, it 
has not entirely superseded tlie ancient 
superstitions, and local customs of tlie 
country. 

ITie courts of justice are of two descrip- 
tions: those of the Panghulu or high 
priest, and those of the Jaksa. In tlie 
former the Mahometan law i.smore strict- 
ly followed; in the latter it is blended 
with the customs and usages of the coun- 
try. The former takes cognizance of capi- 
tal offences, of suits of divorce, of contracts 
and inheritance ; tliey are also in some re- 
spects, courts of appeal from the autho- 
rity of the Jaksa. The latter take cog- 
nizanceof thefts, robberies, and all infe- 
rior offences; its officers arc employed 
taking down depositions, examining evi- 
dence, inspeciing iliegtneral policeof the 
couiiuy, and in •■'Ome measure acting as 
public prosecutors * these last fiinctious are 
implied in the title of tlie office itself, 
jaksuy meaning to guaid or watch. 

The court of justice in which the Paug- 
hulu or liigh priest presides, is always 
held in the seramhiy or portico of the 
mosque; a practice which as it inspires 
the people with a considerable share of 
awe, appears judicious. It is al .<0 conve- 
nient for the administration of oaths, 
which among tlie Javans are always ad- 
ministered within the mosque, and usually 
with much solemnity. The forms of the 
court are regular, orderly, and tedious ; 
all tvidtncc is taken (lov\n in writing, 
and apparentlv with much accurac\. 
P. 277-y. 

The term ‘‘ amok,” or as it has 
been anglicized ‘‘ a muck,’’ has 
occurred above. “ Running a 
muck’’ is a phrase not unfrequent- 
ly used in the east, far beyond 
the confines of Java, or Malaya, 
implying some desperate or ruinous 
race in which some individual is 
engaged or involved. It is not 
altogether unknown in the same 
sense in England ; even in socie- 
ties uninfluenced by intercourse 
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with East Indians. The phrase and 
practice are of Malay origin ; and 
happily the phrase only has ex- 
tended beyond their native coun- 
try. They mark a nationality ; a 
locality of feeling and habit. 

The jiliienzv generuUy huown hy the 
term murk oi amuk^ oiiK nimthcr tmm 
6f thut fit of ilt'Speiiuion winch beai^ the 
same name among the nnlitarv, ami umler 
the influence of whidi ttiei Ju^ll upon llic 
enemy, or attack u batten, in the mau- 
uei of a forkini hope. '1 he accounU of 
the wars with tlie Javan.«, as web as of tlie 
lilalayiiS, atiound uith instance' »»t wai- 
riois iiumii’:; , ot c- ni'dilvints^ m\- 

ing up all idea of pref'cning ilien o.\n 
lives, lu'shiiigoii the enemy, tomnnHiiig 
indiscriminate slaughter, ami uevei suiren- 
cleriiig theniseUes alive. P. '2j6, 

So frequent is tins desperate cus- 
tom said to have been in the eastern 
isles, that we have heard of public 
establishments or depots of instru- 
ments of a peculiar form, adapted 
to the seizing at some distance from 
the holder, and securing such de- 
voted maniacs ; and of high pub- 
lic rewards, to the daring indivi- 
dual who destroys them. It i.s in 
general found that the victims in 
this race of despair have been ex- 
cited to it by the stimulus of opium, 
or by the results of gaming. The 
Malayan nations in general are 
ruinously addicted to these destruc- 
tive vices. It is very reasonable 
to conclude that the class of slaves, 
terrified by approaching severity, 
and having nothing to hope, are 
most commonly the persons thus 
self devoted.* 


♦ Tlie reader will perliap* eM-u>e our Tio*icp of 
a trifling, bill boiiipwliat i mnmsc •• tour { - 

iug ihu phrase uf “ runnrug amuck.” Famitidr 
as It was to the wtUer ut this ririkle. he could not 
recollect on what authuruv he had «t:ited it as not 
titiktvuMi to a mere English s<,cielv, or reader; 
ai,(l nied with ati appli(<iii<,ii <»♦' «.>inedurdtion to 
111’ ''‘ i' l.ib’uir on this article, laid ins pen 

asid('< II h ii III .2 the above pardfiajili, .ind took 
up a 1 '»" 1 . l’\ \v..\ ot iilixation. 1 1 was a volume 
ot lliht ciiMiMniiH mi'n'il-iny, “ Seltctioiis 
ifi'Di til' t’Cf.ib 11’ 'll’' I'l If iz Jic,” inwhiili, by 
Itie merest arcidi nt, he hit upon that page (143) 
of tin si'i 'i'd vilniio, v.ljich cord iins %eteral 
CouiiniiiM<ati(/ii 9 and ‘•iirini.-'. on this veiy 
phiost. Ic.’pp. a'-< to L- regnUr!’,- adopted into 
oiir I.Mg'i ige. Johnsun fives it ii* Dictionary, 
with Ml ilin^tratiau Ircm ilii'iieu, who applies it 
h> perbol. tally 

(Frontkss aiul ^^atuc pn.ut, !ic scours the streets. 

And runs an LiUian Muck atall he meets ) 
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In most Asiatic states the raili- 
tarv establishment is a very promi- 
nent feature of their political and 
domestic economy. It has been 
less so wherever European influ- 
ence hath become paramount, or 
tending to that point. It would 
seem the obvious policy of all rulers 
to keep their dominions in peace 
uitli all the world — but history and 
expericr.ee too well teach us how 
little that policy has been recogniz- 
ed or persevered in by those, whose 
feelings, rather than their reason, 
influence the fate of nations. In 
the following extract we shall see 
that the recent conduct of the En- 
glish in India, as to subsidizing by 
the native states, is a usage of 
some standing with the Dutch and 
their allies once, now tributaries, 
on Java. The happy effects result- 
ing to the people of India, where 
their sovereigns have seen fit to 
subsidize our troops, infinitely ex- 
ceed any counterpoise that may 
be fancied in tlie supposed sacri- 
fice of independence on the part 
of tliose governments. Independ- 
ence, indeed, they enjoyed, as 
little as they knew how to make a 
good use of it As to liberty, in 
our sense of the word, it is too 
dangerous an instrument to be 
trusted in the hands of any people 
of Asia in their present condition ; 
or until a long initiation in its uses, 
shall liave taught them something 
of its value. 

laiiler tlie native government, the whole 
of the male popnlation capable of bear- 
iii't aims was liable to military service. 
The extent of the force pennauently kept 
np by the sovereign in time of peace 
v.iued, of coiir.se, with ilie proliabihty of 
appniaching liostilith's . when ibis was 
.sin.iilest, tlie miniher sehioin exceeded 
what was reqna-ed tor the '•late and pomp 
ot the court, and luiglit have amounted to 
tour or five tliomaml men. fiiitil within 
the liust si.vty veai.s, when the Dutch Oh- 


io a v„.tim of Ins satir.cal lash. It is by Mr. Ur- 
1) Ill’s loirrspondenls, traced to Java and Malaya, 
on the authority of Tavernier and others — though 
Johnviii was, probably, ignorant of Its oricin. it 
has lieen supposed, that this word furnisheu Steele 
tor the title of hia Mohock club m the Spectator. 
Her, 
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taiiicj! a supr'ainac\ over the whole 
the proviiiees under tiie uatite admini^- 
trationhad foi several teutuiies been in a 
continual stale of narfaie ; hut since that 
period the militan spiiir has lieen ria- 
dualiy siibsidina ; and, by the existintt 
treaties with the native piinees, they ate 
rO'tiicted in the numher of troops wliicli 
they may malutain. '1 hose of the Siisti- 
lianaii aie limited to a body ttnard of one 
thousand men : such fiirtlier luimber as 
may be requiicdfor the tianquillity of the 
country, the European government luidei- 
takes to turnish. 

The sov'ereigii, as the head of the mili- 
tary and the fountain of military lionoiir, 
assumes among his titles that of Senapati, 
•or lord of wai. P. 2!)4. 

The title of Senapati, as applied 
to a military commander, or gene- 
ralisimo, exists in the army of our 
allies the western or Poona Mah- 
rattas, though it is not assumed 
by the nominal sovereign, It is 
hereditary in a powerful Mahratta 
family. 

The native arniies of Java consisted 
chieliy of infantry, hut the officers were 
all mounted, and when cavalry was re- 
quired, each province lurni.-.hed its quota. 
When troops march tlirough the coiintiy, 
as supplies arc requiied, a demand is made 
upon tlie neighbouring districts, which arc 
obliged to contribute according to their 
means, without payment. When in an 
enemy’s country, tiie troops, of conr.'e, 
,sub.sist liy plunder, the disbursements of 
money tor provision.s or supplies being 
unknown. 

Six plates are given represent- 
ing Javan weapons, standards, &c. 
in curious and whimsical variety. 
Of the weapons the most important 
and the most peculiar to tlie eastern 
islands is the kris, or creese, which 
is still worn by all classes, as an 
article of dress. The Javan kris 
differs from the Malayan, in being 
much more plain, in the blade and 
in the handle and sheath. The 
varieties of the blade are said to 
exceed an hundred. A knowledge 
of the kris is considered highly 
important by the Javans. As well 
as some scores of kris blades, tlie 
plates contain accurate representa- 
tions of slings, bows, arrows, knives, 
clubs, maces, matchlocks, spears, 
shields, &c. 

Besides these instruments of war, the 
Javans iiave long btcu acquainted witli the 
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use oi Cfinnon, muskets, and pibtols. Pre- 
vious to the I eduction of Yuyya-kerta, in 
1H12, by tlic British foices, the sultan 
cast b]a>s guns of considerable caiibie, 
and at Giesik, they are still ujauLifcictured 
foi exportation, (hinpowder they numu- 
iactuie, but to no cousideralle ext.-nr, and 
the quality is not c.-iteemed. P. 2ih). 

lu the Dutch anuics, the Javans were 
considered inferior to the othei i'^landeis 
as soldieis, and fioni tlie facilities orfored 
for desertion while >ervi!.g on JaVvt, it was 
with great difiiculty that they could be 
disciplined. 'Plie men were invariably 
raised by conscription, and instance> have 
occurred of theii deserting b;, eonpanies. 

I 'iider the British, a corps ol about 1.200 
men was raised, with little prospect of 
advantage for the first two ycais ; but by 
the ability and perseverance of the officei* 
who commanded them, they aftcnvaids 
became a well disciplined corps, and on 
all occasions behaved themselves with 
fidelity and courage when called into 
action. P. 299. 

Among the Malay nations gene- 
rally, and the Javans in particular, 
a trait of character has been re- 
marked in the universality of the 
custom of wearing the kris. Their 
supposed promptness in using it, 
has also been remarked as a like 
trait. It is a weapon connected 
with the military feeling and pride 
of the Javans, as well as with their 
civil and religious history. 

They huve a tradition that it was first 
introduced by one of their early Hindu 
sovereigns, who is said to have come into 
the world wdlh a kris by bis side, of the 
description allied pasopati, which is con- 
seipiently considered as the most honorable 
of the present day. There is a tradition 
that the inhabitants of all these coun- 
tries in whicli the kris is now worn, once 
acknowlcjcd tlic aiithontv ol liui Javans, 
ami derived that cii'tom f;om lliem. 
V, ;i5i. 

A holy warrior dying desired a 
certain famed kris, to which su- 
perstition attached many virtues 
should accompany him in his tomb, 
where it is still preserved. 

The price of a kris Wade, newly manu- 
factured, vanes from lialf a rupee, to fifty 
dollars; but tlie same kris, if of good 
character, and if its dei^centcaii be traced 
for three or four generations, is frequcHtly 
prized at ten times that >um. P. 173. 

Compared with the w.estem Asiatics, 
the Javans have but few pre.iudices re- 
garding food. They nre Mahometans, and 
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consequently abstain rigidly from swines 
flesh, and commonly from inebriating 
liquors ; and some few families, from the 
remains of a superstition wiiicii has de- 
scended to them from their Hindu ances- 
tors, will not eat of the flesh of the bull 
or cow ; but with these exceptions, there 
are few articles which come amiss to 
them. They live principally upon ve- 
getable food, and rice is on Java, what it 
is throughout Asia, the chief article of 
subsistence ; but fish, flesh, and fowl arc 
likewise dady seiwed up at their meals, 
according to the circumstances of the par- 
ties. With fish they are abundantly sup- 
plied ; aud vvhat cannot be consumed 
while fresh, is salted aud dried and con- 
veyed into the inland provinces. They do 
not eat of the turtle nor other amphi- 
bious animals, but none of the fish known 
to the liuropeans ate objected to by them. 
The flesh of the buffalo, the ox, the deer, 
the goat, and various kinds of poultry 
are daily exposed for sale in the markets, 
and are of veiw general consumption. The 
flesh of the horse is also highly esteemed 
by the common people ; but the killing 
lioraes for food is generally prohibited, e.x- 
cept when maimed or diseased. The hiile 
of the buffalo is cut into slices, and soak- 
ed, and fried as a favorite dish. The 
flesh of the deer, dried aud smoked, is 
well known throughout the Malayan ar- 
chipelago, under the term dinding, and is 
an article of high request on Java. 

The dairy forms no part of the domestic 
economy of Java, neither milk itself nor 
any preparation from it, being prized or 
used by the natives ; a circumstance very 
lemarkable, considering that they were 
undoubtedly Hindus at one period of their 
history ; and that, if so essential an arti- 
cle of food had once been introduced, it is 
probable it would always have been che- 
rished. No good reason seems to be 
assigned for their indifference to milk ; 
except perhaps the e.ssential one, that the 
cows of Java afford but a very scanty supply 
of that secretion. P. 96. 

This, however, we do not deem 
a good reason ; but rather an effect 
than a cause ; for the Javan cows 
were soon proved to be capable of 
giving double their usual quantity, 
under the management of Euro- 
peans, where a demand existed for 
milk. Abstinence from lacteous 
diet is said to be also a trait in the 
character of the Chinese, so noted- 
ly indifterent as to food ; for, ex- 
cept milk in all its forms, and the 
turtle, including perhaps dififerent 
species of amphibia, we never heard 
of any edible being rejected by that 
numerous race. 
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“ It is, however, remarkable,” 
says our author “ that an absolute 
aversion to that aliment exists on 
that part of the continent of Asia, 
in which many popular usages are 
found similar to those of the east 
insular nations.” The Tonquinese, 
and other people between China 
and Siam, are likewise said to have 
a positive repugnance to milk, pure 
or prepared. It is a striking con- 
trast to the taste of other oriental 
people. 

None of the palms of Java furnish the 
worms which are employed for food in 
other eastern countries ; but similar 
worms are found in various kinds of 
rotan. solali. &c. which are considered 
as dainties, not only by the natives but by 
the Clnnesc ami some Europeans. Worm.s 
of various species, but all equally esteem 
ed as articles of food, are lound iu tlje 
teak and other trees. White aiits, in their 
different states, are one of the commonest 
articles of food iu particular districts: 
they are collected iu different ways, anil 
sold generally iu the public markets. 
Their extensive nests are opened to take 
out the chrysalis ; or they are watched, 
and swarms of the perfect insect are con- 
ducted into basins or trays containing a 
little water, where they soon perish. 
P. 87. 

We have never observed in Bri- 
tish India or its neighbouring re- 
gions, say from the Ganges to 
Point de Galle, and our journey- 
ings have been pretty extensive 
between those remote points, 
either ligneous vermes, or termites, 
eaten by the natives — not even by 
the Mahrattas, who are as little 
scrupulous in the article of diet, as 
most people. We do not, however, 
say that such things may not be 
eaten by the baser tribes of Hin- 
dus. By “ other eastern coun- 
tries,” our author may, perhaps, 
refer to China, Siam, or the eastern 
isles, rather than to British or con- 
tinental India. 

Rice is generally dressed by 
steam ; and is exposed for sale in 
this state in the markets and on the 
high roads of Java. Indian corn 
is usually roasted in the ear, and 
offered for sale in the same manner. 
When young, this grain thus cook- 
ed, and eaten hot with butter, pep- 
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per and salt, is excellent food, at 
breakfast particularly. Other ali- 
ntents are for the most part pre- 
pared in the manner of curry ; and 
of this dish, the Javans like other 
races of Indians, have an almost 
endless variety. Th ey ex cel in varied 
preparations of pastry, which, as 
well as other articles of food, they 
are fond of colouring. Rice is 
occasionally made yellow or brown ; 
and boiled eggs are turned red, for 
variety. They have many sorts of 
seasoning sauces, or piquant con- 
diments ; the preparation of which 
is described. We agree with our 
author, that they are highly relish- 
ing. Many of our readers will 
confirm this, in respect to blachang, 
as it is here termed, though in 
hither India we are accustomed to 
make three syllables of it — bala- 
chong. Salted eggs — mostly duck 
eggs, being the commonest — are 
an important article of Javan diet. 
They are fit for use in ten days, 
and will keep good for many 
months. 

In preparing their food, the Javans may 
be considered to obsen e the same degree 
of cleanliness which is usual witli Asiatics 
in general ; and in point of indulgence of 
appetite, they may perhaps, be placed 
about midway between the abstemious 
Hindu and the unscrupulous Chinese.— 
There are few countries where the mass 
of the population are so well fed as in 
Java— there are but few of the natives 
who cannot obtain their kati, or pound 
and quarter of rice a day, with fish, 
greens, and salt, if not other articles to 
season their meal. Where rice is less 
abundatit, its place i?) supplied by maize 
or Imiiaii corn, or the variety of iK'ans 
which arc cultivated ; and even should a 
family be driven into the \v<x)d'-, they 
would still be able to obtain a bare sub- 
sistence from the numerous nutritions 
roots, shoots, and leaves, with which tlic 
forests abound. Famine is unknown, 
^fhus abundantly supplied, the Javans 
seem by no means inclined to reject (he 
bounties of Providence: they are always 
willing to partake of a hearty meal, and 
seldom ha\e occasion to make a scanty 
one. Yet among them a glutton is a term 
of repioach, and to be notoriously fond of 
good living is sufficient to attadi this 
epithet to any ouo. 

The Javans, except where a respect to 
Burope^s dictates a ditfcrcnt practice, 
eat tiieir meals off the gioiind A mat 


kept for the purpose is laid on the floor, 
which, w’lien the meal is over, is again 
rolled up, with the same regularity as the 
table cloth in Europe ; and a plate of rice 
being served up to eacli person present, 
the whole family or party set down to par- 
take of the meal in a social manner. A 
principal dish, containing some highly 
seasoned preparation is then handed 
round, or placed in the centre of tlie com- 
pany, from which each person adds what 
bethinks proper to the allowance of rice 
before him. 

Water is the principal and almost ex- 
clusive beverage, and, among people of 
condition it is invariably boiled fiisl, and 
generally drank warm. Some are in the 
habit of flavouring the water with cinna- 
mon and other spices ; but tea, when it 
can be procured, is drank by all classes at 
inten'als during the day. 

On occasions of festivals and parties, 
when many of the chiefs are assembled, the 
dishes are extremely numerous and crowd- 
ed ; and hospitality being a virtue which 
the Javans carry almost to an access, care 
is taken that the dependants and retainers 
are also duly provided for. These, par- 
ticularly in the highlands of the Snnda 
districts, where the people are farthest 
I amoved from foreign intercourse, and tire 
native manners arc consequently better 
preserved, are arranged in rows at inter- 
vals, according to their respective ranks ; 
the first in order sitting at the bottom of 
the hall, and the lowest at some distance 
without, where each is carefully supplied 
with a bountiful proportion of the feast : 
thus e.xhibiting in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Java, an example of rude hospi- 
tality, and union of the different grada- 
tions of society in the same company, 
similar to that which prevailed in the high- 
lands of Scotland. 

It is at these parties that the chiefs 
sometimes indulge in intoxicating liquors, 
but the practice is not general ; and the 
use of wine, which has been introdured 
among them by the Dutch, i" in mo‘*t in- 
Mances rather resorted to frf)m respect to 
Kuropean*!, than from any attachment to 
the bottle. 

The Javans have unlvcrsallv two meals 
a day ; one just bef(>re noon, and one be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the 
eveninc • the foimcr, which is the princi- 
pal meal corresponding with the Euro- 
pean dinner, and called the day-mcal j the 
latter i*® termed evening-meal. Tl»ey have 
no regular meal corresponding with the 
European breakfast ; but those who go 
abroad early in the morning, usually par- 
take of a basin of coffee and some ncc 
cakes before they quit their homes, or 
purchase something of the kind at one of 
the numerous stalls which line the public 
roads, and are to the common people 
so many coffee or cating-hoiKi would bw 
to the Kurnpeaii , < ,jtT, . . 
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boiled lice, «<>up=;, ready-drer^sed meats 
and vesftalile^, beincat all times exposed 
in them. What is thus taken by the 
Javans in the morninu; to bieakthe fast, 
is considered as a wi.et, and termed 
sarap. 

By the custom of tlie country, good food 
atid lodgim; are ordeieil to be piovkled for 
all strangers and travellers arriving at a 
village; and in no country are the rights 
of hospitality more strictly enjoined by 
institutions, or more conscientiously and 
religiously observed by custom and piac- 
tice. “ It is not Mifticient,” say the 
Javan institutions, that a man .should 
place good iood before his guest ; be is 
bound to do inoie: he should lender the 
meal palatable by kind words and treat- 
ment, to Soothe liiiu after his journey, 
and to make liis heart alad vvliile be par- 
takes of the refrcslmieut.” This is called 
krunio, or leal hospitality. 

The chewing of hctel-leuf fsirt) aud 
the aicka nut fpuioftpj as well as of to- 
bacco is common to all classes. The ifri 
and polling are used much in the same 
niHUHer as by the natives ot India in gene- 
ral. These stimulauts are considered 
nearly as essential to their comfort, as 
salt is ammig Europeans. The common- 
est labourer contrives to procure at least 
tobacco, and generally «iVi ; and if he 
cannot afford a siri box, a small supply 
will be usually fouiid in the corner of his 
handkerchief. Cloves and caidamom> 
compose part of the articles in tlic -sin 
box of a jierson ot condition. 

The iuhabitaut'j of Java, ?.s a nation, 
must he accounted sober; ulthom;{i Eu- 
ropeans, in order to serve ihcii own pur- 
pose, by inducing some of tiie chiefs to 
drink wine ‘to e.xcess, have succeeded, to a 
certain extent, in cornqiilng riie iiamt-j of 
some individuals in this lespect. 

The use of opium, it must bcconfe*'>ed 
and lamented, lias .struck deep iuio the 
habits, and extended its maliitnant influ- 
ence to the morals of the people, and is 
likely to perpetuate its power in degrad- 
ing their character and enervating their 
energies, as long as the European govern- 
ment, overlooking every consideration of 
policy and humanity, shaU allow a paltry 
addition to their finances to outweigh all 
regard to the ultimate happiness and pros- 
peiity of the country,” P.9fl. 103. 

The author proceeds to show, 
very convincingly, the policy of 
proliibiting the importation of 
opium, it is ail, we believe, re- 
ceived from Bengal. It is eaten 
in its crude state, or smoked. Its 
use, though carried to a considera- 
ble extent^ is still reckoned dis- 
graceful, and persons addicted to 
it, are looked upon as abandoned 
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characters, and despised accord- 
ingly. In confirmation of his hu- 
mane . ' ” ’ ’ ■ ’ ■ ■ ise in 

Java, j - I )utch 

official reports are added — these 
uniformly stigmatize the permitted 
practice with virtuous indignation. 
('lo be eontinued.) 

Krrata. — T wo or tliree errors of (lie 
press were overlooUed in the ])ott:on 
ot this article, giren in numbers 20 21, 

which this opportunity is taken of cor- 
recting. — page 142, col. 1, 1. 31, for here 
read time — page l.o.t, col. 1. 1. 7, for 
houkx read and 1. 30, foi easily 

tead early . — page 2.')3, col. 2, 1. 9, for 
ships read slips. 

Observations on the Ruins nf Baby- 

loUy by the life. T. Mauriee, A. 3/. 

(Concluded from p. l.aC.j 

Mr. Maurice now proceeds t» 
take a view of the progress of the 
arts and sciences among this early 
and enterprising people, which 
must have been, he contends, very 
great and rapid to enable them to 
construct sucli immense masses in 
a country so marshy as that of Ba- 
bylon. They must have been well- 
skilled in the laws of mechanics, 
they must have been well acquaint- 
ed with geometry in its two prima- 
ry branches, known by the name of 
longimetry and planimetry, or the 
measuring of strait lines and of sur- 
faces ; and steriometry, or themen- 
suration of solids. In draining the 
country, too, to prepare the sur- 
face for the immense edifices to be 
erected upon it, as well as in form- 
ing those vast engines by which 
water was raised to the necessary 
height for irrigating the famous 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, an 
intimate knowledge of hydraulics 
was necessary. In considering 
their architectural skill, Mr. M. 
has the following remarks. 

The nioi'o we reflect on the majestic 
sti ucturcs raised at Habylon, and the na- 
ture of the ground on which they were 
fleeted, tiie more must we be lost in ad- 
niiiation and astonishment at the wonder- 
ful mceli.mical skill, the indefatigable la- 
I'oui, and the uuwnited patience, of the 
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persevering architects I Egypt was a coun- 
try stored with inexhanstihle quarries of 
the most durable species of marble. The 
pyramids of Egypt weie constructed on a 
basis of solid rock, in a fine climate, and 
eiev'ated above the reach of inuudatiog 
floods. They have already btd defiance 
to the elements for three thousand years, 
and it is probable may do to for five thou- 
sand years longer, if a calculation formed 
on tile progress nf thHr decay since the 
time of Herodotus, maybe depended upon, 
and should the globe itself endure so long. 
The materials for constructing the vast 
edifices of that country, were to be met 
with in infinite variety in the Lybiaii 
mountains adjoining, and they only want- 
ed the labour of the artificer, and the 
forming hand of the sculptor, to be 
fashioned into temples and columns, for 
the admiration of posterity; butthewhtde 
region of Babylon, particularly in the early 
periods we are describing, was a vast mo- 
rass, and required to be properly drained 
and prepared to sustain upon its suriace 
any ponderous of ntasoury. The 

same indefatigable labour was also neces- 
sary to procure the materials for building, 
bricks fuimed of clay, and burned to a 
burmns, as is mentioned in the margin of 
our Bibles. Considered iu this point of 
view, the labour of erecting the edifices at 
Babel, I must again repeat, may bec.'tecin* 
ed as very far exceeding that of those py- 
ramids, and the stupendous temples of the 
Thehais , and we must not wonder to find 
Sir WaVer Raleigh, iu his account of this 
tower, giving credit to an obso'ete author, 
whom tie cites t»‘ prove that It was rbity- 
MX years in building, which, as he ob 
serves, to raakesomid foundations for such 
£ pile in the low and marshy plains of 
:5hinar, .“Ceined ^eqtti^ite.• 

AU the ciToi ts of the Babylonians, there- 
fore, to gain celebrity in this way, must 
iiave been the result of tlie mo<t aideni 
Rujiported by inconceivable pers4)nal 
toil; aud tn>m tiie fabric of the iiiateriaH, 
as well as tu j marshy natuie of the coun- 
try, no very tiatreiiiig hope of their dura- 
tion could e\e^ha^e been formed. Yet, 
to the surpri>eof acliimiiig travellers, the 
va.st ruins of many of them arc still visible, 
aiid strike with awe the exploring c\e. 
The remahii’er, owing, eitlier to the 
river hariny changed its hed^ the gra- 
dual increase of soil, or |>€rpeiual inun- 
dations, duriug two thousand years, have 
vanisht'd, never more, perliaps, to be dis- 
coveied, or evtii their outlines effi|:iei.tly 
traced . 

From all these concurring circum- 


* Raleigh’s Hist, of the W^orld, p. 69, 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 22. 
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stances, it will appear to the reader less 
surprising than it otherwise might, that, 
after the most attentive examination, Mr. 
Rich should not have been able to find 
any dcadod ve.stige either of the bridgey 
or the vast embankment f said by Herodo- 
tus to have been thrown up on each side 
of the river, to restrain ?ts occasionally 
impetuous torrent within proper bounds, 
and prevent its overflowing the adjoining 
country. The real cause wdll probably be 
found by the reader’s turning to the page 
of Arrian, the most authentic of the his- 
torians of Alexander, by w’hom we are in- 
formed, that that river, the Euphrates^ 
about the summer solstice, being elevated 
to a great height by the melting of the 
snow on the mountains of Armenia, 
used annually to overflow all the flat 
country of Mesopotamia and Babylouia, 
regions inhabited by the primitive race of 
men ; wlience arose the ab'«olufe neces- 
sity of those high embankments on its 
shores. f On thecapture of Babylon by Cy- 
rus, and the subsequent transfer! iug of the 
seat of his empiie to Su'^a, these and other 
great woiks, that had cost the toil of ages 
to construct, atid the wealth of empires to 
support, having pnipo«ely been neglecfetl, 
and sufieied gradually to go to decay, that 
great livcr returuinc to its tall strength at 
theu-'ual ^ea^on ut the year, tiie summer 
sobtice, the banks on each side of it would 
necessarily be exposed to the s^Ine ra- 
vuves which iheyiiad before experienced : 
the swollen and uure>isted floods would 
itnpetuously sw^eep away every vestige 
that remained of them, and at no very ex- 
tended period leave the country what, on 
the western side particularly, it has long 
been, avast morass * or, in the emphatic 
language of scripture, an hahitution for 
the bittertiy and pools of icater. X 
Without labour, truly Hercnleany 
therefore, a country situat^ between two 
great rivern, as the wordMesopotaiuki im- 
plies, and tlioije livers accustomed an- 
nually to oveiflow their banks, when tlie 
snows melted on tlie uuumtaih'. where 
their souKvs lie, touM nut j)o><ihly ad- 
iiiit of the fivctiou ol ereat edifices. 
Various ixirticiiN Ilf sciiptuic confirm llus 
accountot the sx\anipy nature of the Baby- 
lonian i(“uiioi\. ll'Ulou that tlouri>h 
only In a Immitl muI, aie represented as 
growiii'j: therein abundame. liy the ri- 
vers of Hubfilon ive sat down and wepty 
say the captit* and desponding Hebrew 
race : iw hanged our harps upon the 
wtUotrs in the midst thereof. Psalm 
cxxxvii. 2. The plural word livers. 


t Arrian, tib.Tii. p. 4S9« 

X Isaiah, xiv. 23, 

VoL. IV. .T V 
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used jn this place, was doubtless iuteud- 
ed to signify the numerous aqueducts and 
canals that, independent of the Euphrates, 
inteisected the country in iilinost every 
direction. The prophets Isaiah and Je- 
remiah go still farther th.in this, and, in 
allusion to the whole country abounding 
so much with water, call it the Sea of 
Babylon. “ I will dry up the sea of Ba~ 
hylon, and make her springs dry.” Again, 

The sea is come up upon her; she is 
coeered with the multitude of the waves 
thereof,” Jeremiah, li. 36. 42. 

Mr. Rich confirms this account of the 
present swampy state of the country, and 
even of its inaccessihlcness at the time of 
the annual inundation, in these words : 
“ 'Hie Euphrates rises at an earlier period 
than the Tieris : in the middle of the 
winter it increases a little, hut falls again 
soon after ; in March it again rises, and 
ill the latter end of April is at its full, 
continuing so till the latter end of June. 
When at its height it overflows the sur- 
rounding country, fills the canals dng 
for its reception, without the slightest ex- 
ertion of labour, and facilitates agricul- 
ture in a surprising degree. The Ruins 
of Babylon are then inundated so as to 
render many parts of them inaccessible, 
^ converting the valleys among them into 
idorasses." P. 14. 

Their advance in the science of 
chemistry, too, he urges, must 
have been very considerable, not 
only in forging the metals, but to 
have imparted those virid colours 
described by Diodorus Siculus, 
as laid on the bricks which formed 
the walls of the palace of Semira- 
mis, and of the temple of Belus ; in 
which latter the artists, as that clas- 
sic author relates, had represented 
in colours, in imitation of life, all 
kinds of animals, birds, beasts, and 
fishes, according to the Assyrian 
cosmogony bursting into being 
from the original chaos ; while the 
former exhibited upon its walls 
brazen figures of Ninus, Semira- 
mis, and the officers of their court ; 
with a hunting match, and armies 
drawn up in battle array*. On 
this subject also we shall permit 
Mr. M. to speak for himsclfi 

The remarkable freshness in the glaz- 
ing aud coloui iiig of the bricks, noticed 


♦ Diodorus Siculus, lib. 2, p. 97, edit, Rbo- 


above by Mr. Rich, opens to \is a field for 
still more extended investigation in re- 
spect to the eajly progress of the Chal- 
daeans in various scientific attainments, 
which 1 shall enter without tear of 
exciting disgust. A race so entirely de- 
voted as they were in their palaces, their 
templeii, and the idols that adorned them, 
to the display of the most gaudy embel- 
lishment, and who in particular were so 
infatuated in respect to colours^ that they 
aflecied to distinguish them in the stars 
and planets, had doubtless acquired the 
method of indelibly fixing them on the 
vaiious argillaceous substances in which 
their country abounded ; and we may rea- 
sonably refer to tliese first artificers in 
file, the origin of those beautiful designs 
in mo&aicy the stones of different tints, 
otien intermixed with fictitious gems, 
wiih which at a later period the imperial 
palace of >iusa was so splendidly decorat- 
ed. It is in tlie book of Estber that we 
read of a beautiful pavement of this va- 
1 legated kind, when, at the great banquet 
given by the Babylonian or Persian so- 
vereign, Ahasuerus, for the two em- 
pires were then united in one, all the 
riches of his treasury were displayed to 
the view of the people. The passage in 
question impresses the mind with the 
most exalted idea of the magnificence in 
which those sovereigns lived, when the 
great Iranian dynasty fiourisheil in its full 
splendoui. This ostentatious monarch, 
we are fold, mmle a feast unto all the 
penplf that were pren^nt in Shns'hany the 
palarey hath unto great and S7nally seven 
(htpSy m the court of the garden of the 
king's palace , where were white, green, 
and blue hangings, fastened with cords 
of fine linen and purple to silver rings 
and pillars of marble. The beds were of 
gold and silver, upon a pavement 0 / red, 
and blue, and white, and black, marble. 
Esther i. 5. 

• totaque effusus in aula 

Calcabatur onyx. Lucan. 

For imprinting argillaceous and other 
substances with these lasting dies, their 
country abounded with the richest inate- 
rial.s, external and subteiTaneous, from 
which those colours might, by abie cbe. 
mists, be extracted. The gaidens in the 
vicinity of Babylon, and, in particular, 
those of Persia, a part of wliich was al- 
tvays subject to the Assyrian monarchs, 
according to Chardin, abound with plajits 
aud flowers glowing with the most lovely 
dies, and conspicuous for their duzling 
briliiaiKy. The mountains of Persia are, 
also, stored with metals and minerals 
of almost every kind, and in great profu- 


• See Chardin, tom, iii. p, 20 , and 7 averni<r. 
Voyag. tom. i. p. 428 . 
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sion. In Media, Parthia, and Bactria, 
were found mines of iron, so much want- 
ed in his laborious operations by the Chal- 
dteau metallurgist. Silver, lead, and cop- 
per, were immemorially supplied by the 
mines of Mazenderan, Hyrcania produc- 
ed vast quantities of sulphur and saltpe- 
tre ; rock salt and alum were to be had in 
abundance^. The beautiful lapis lazuli, 
so useful to the artist, is the produce of 
the mines of Cannauia, now said to be 
almost exhausted; they arc recorded 
tliemsclves, also, to have possessed a 
species of purple die more beautiful than 
the Sidonian, and they could easily obtain 
indigo from their Indian neighbours. The 
beauty of the Babylonian tapestiy, vest- 
ments, and carpets, was proverbial among 
the ancients. We are inhjrined by Plu- 
tarch, tliat Cato, having had bequeathed 
to him a rich Babylonian mantle, iininc- 
diately disposed of it, as thinking it too 
splendid for a philosopher to wear; and 
Arbuthnot observe^jf that for a suit of 
Babylonian hangings for a dining room 
there had been paid, in Rome, when at 
its zenith of luxury, no less a sum than 
fis. 8d. It will be recollected by 
the classical reader, that PeHes liahylo- 
niccBy most piobnbly skins dyed for ex- 
portation, ot various colours, are repeat- 
edly mentioned among the articles of ex- 
port and import enumerated in the car- 
goes of vessels that navigated tlie Kr>- 
Thra&an seaj ; and, tinally, to place the 
point of their superior excellence in this 
species of manufacture lieyond ail dispute, 
we may once more refer to A man, who 
expressly relates, that amidst the other 
rich spoils found at Susa by Alexander, 
were five thousand quintals of Hermione 
purple^ whicli exceeded that of Tyre in 
beauty, and had been ho<u*ded up there 
by the Persian soveieigiisduriug the space 
of one hundred and ninety years, but the 
colour of W’hich was as tVesli and beauti- 
ful as if just come from tlie dyer§. 

To account for this their high 
advance in chemical knowledge at 
the very early period alluded to 
in these pages, Mr. M. refers back, 
as he did before, when discussing 
their early astronomical acquire- 
ments, to an antediluvian source 
— the instructions given by Tubal- 
Cain, (the supposed Vulcan of the 
Fagan world) and expressly said 
in Scripture to have been the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass 
and iron — he refers back, we say, 

t Arbuthnot on Ancient Coins, p. 14‘2. 

t Sec Vincent’s Periplus, part ii. p. 651. 

j Arrigo, hb. iv. p. 128, tdit. Gronovii, i7<Hr 
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in the following terms, and for the 
follow’ing cogent reasons. 

I must in this place, ouce more, assert 
my conviction, that the Chaldaians must 
have learned the principles and piactice of 
chemistry and other abstruse sciences 
from their antediluvian ancestors ; for, 
otherwise, there had scarcely elapsed time 
enough, since the Jloody for their becom- 
ing such expert aitificers as, in these 
pages, it has been demonstrated they un- 
doubtedly were. Piior t9 their being so 
skilful at the forge, other and most ar- 
duous labouis must have been undergone ; 
for, as is judiciously observed by a re- 
spectable author of the present day, it 
was impossible to work upon these me- 
tal.s without first kHOwing the art of dig- 
ging them out of the mine, of excavating 
them, and of refining and separating them 
from the ore, all which are chemical ope- 
rations, and must have been at first in- 
vented by those who excelled in the art, 
however afterwards they might be ptit in 
practice by the meanest artizans. Those 
who are engageil iu the working of cop- 
per mine'', for instance, and know that 
the metal itself must pass above a dozen 
times thiongli the fire before it can ac- 
quire its proper colour and ductiUtiiy will 
easily acond with tliis sentiment*. Kiora 
the bron/.e fiiruuN iliat adoincd the pa- 
lace of Ijciuirai/ii", it is evident that the 
Babylonians inu'i liavebcen well acquaint- 
ed witii all ihe'>(* arduous processes, and 
doubtless they also well knew the impoit- 
arit fact mentioned by Vitruvius (lib. xvii, 
cap. ,3.) tliat colouts laid with due atlen- 
tion, on wet pluster, do tiot fade, hut 
are perp‘'tuullf/ durable. Consonantly to 
this rule, whicli, iu all probability, was 
first inoiniilgated in their own more an- 
cient school, the Babylonians laid on 
their colours in brick and mortar, while 
yet humid and unbaked, mid thus fixed 
them indelibly iu the absorbing matter. 

The preceding strictures on the 
arts and sciences, cultivated in 
Babylon, gradually lead our au- 
thor into the investigation of a 
very curious subject, the origin rf 
alphabetic xorltingy to which he as- 
signs so low an origin as the pro- 
mulgation of the law at Sinai, 
tviten Moses received the tables of 
tiie decalogue said to be xcrUten 
xvith the finger of God, Before 
this period Mr, M. allows, that 
mankind used hieroglyphic and 


* Putetia’ Enquiry, kc p. 
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other marks and characters neces- 
sary to the recording of great and 
important events, but of any re- 
gular alphabet systematically ar- 
ranged in the manner it has de- 
scended down to us, through the 
Greeks from an Hebrew and Syri- 
an source, he denies the existence. 
On this mysterious subject, vari- 
ous opinions will be formed by our 
various readers, and we shall not 
stay to examine the question ; but 
referring them to the work itself, 
pass on to the concluding and more 
interesting account of Persepolis 
and its majestic ruins, deeply con- 
nected as they are with those of 
Babylon. Those ruins Mr. M. is 
inclined to refer to a date al- 
most coeval with the latter, the 
same character being pourtrayed 
upon them with only some slight 
variations ; and both be contends 
should mark the same nation as 
the founders, and the same race of 
architects ; in fact, that the Chal- 
deans, the Persians, and the Indi- 
ans were of the old Iranian stock, 
as Sir W. Jones has endeavoured 
<0 demonstrate in his elaborate 
treatise on the Persians in the se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Of the celebrated Persepolitan remains, 
jost mentioned, 1 shall be pardoned for at 
once declaring my humble, but decid> 
ed opinion, that the antiquity of, at 
least, the greater part of them goes back 
to a much higher period in the history of 
the woild than is geneially supposed, and 
was probably nearly coeval witli our ^re 
worshippers of Chald%a ; for the kin- 
dred addictiou of tlie Persians, though in 
a mitigated degree, to that superstition, 
long before the age of Zoroaster, is evi- 
dently denioDsirated by the sculptured fi- 
gures of their ancient sovereigns, pour- 
trayed among these ruins, and those at 
Naxi Rustan in the neighbourhood, either 
kneeling or standing in a suppliant pos- 
ture, before the engraved symbols of those 
two leading Babylonian deities the suu 
and fire. The great distinction between 
their mode of woiship, so strenuoiisiy in- 
sisted upon by Di. Hyde, has aiieady been 
repeatedly pointed out, viz. that the Per- 
sians professed to use no images in their 
adoration, for the slight symbolic deline- 
ation of the son and fire upon the wall of 
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a cavern, to fi.x H eir attention, which 
that author conteiuls, was all their aim in 
making them, upon the Aimighty Power 
wliocieated both, c«in iLudly, he thinks, 
be called by that name;, while the Assy- 
lian ignicolists used tiiem peipetnally, 
profusely, and in ^a>t surety. Tiiese 
symbolic delineat’ons, ho\i^ever, of the 
sun and fiie upon the walls ot Peisepuiis, 
before which the just ineutivuied figures 
are repie-euted as kneeling, or .'Jtanding 
ill a suppliant art’tude, with all liue defer- 
ence to Dr. Hyde, cannot be consideied 
<>thenvise tlian as imugt'-i were there- 
fore in all probability [daceil tin re befoie 
the time of Zoroaster, who flouiished in 
the reign of Darius Hysta>pes, and whom 
that leformist attended in his visit to the 
Braliinins in their cavern recesses iu upper 
India. 

The genera! idea among antiquaries, 
founded on the infonnatiou of Diodorus, 
that this edifice was consfrr.eted by Cam- 
bysts, after hi.*? invasion of Egypt, and 
assisted by Eirypnan arcliitei.ts, ins cap- 
tives in war, may in part be nue, and is 
in a great measure pro\ed by the oiaa- 
mcntal sculpiuies introduceil, among 
which may be conspicuously observed the 
winged globe and the sphinxes, symbols 
so peculiar to Egypt ; but it is more pro- 
bable that Cambyses only completed and 
enlarged w’orks of such stupendous la- 
bour as mu,st have cost the loti of ages to 
construct; ages, the reenrd' of which 
are now sunk in eternal olnAion! For 
this deplorable ignoiance, in regard to 
the history of these wondciUil niins, the 
only leiu^onable way of accounting isy the 
utter lessor desti uction (probably by their 
Grecian and Malioinincdan couqueiors) 
of the ancient Persian aicliives, ^o that, 
before the time of Xenophon we have no 
genuine historical knowledge ol that in- 
genious people. 

The reader will probably think it rather 
singular in me to refer to .Elian, a writer 
on natural history in the reign of Hadrian, 
for any decisive intelligence relative to 
Persepolis ; and yet that writer, frop 
whatever quarter he obtained his infor- 
mation, relates what appears to approacii 
nearer to truth than any of the preceding 
accounts, viz. that this vast edifice wa^ 
constructed by Cyius, the founder of the 
Persian monaicliy. His woids are, 
“ Cyrus the meal, or the elder, became 
renowned for the lamous paiaie which he 
constructed at Peiseptiii.', oj n hick he 
laid the foundations ; Daiiu.s, tor that 
built by him at Su-'a; and the younger 
Cyrus, for the pleasant gai dens which he 
had hiuiMlf planied and eiiliivaicd in Ly- 
diaV’ Thus we see, while some writers 


♦ iElian. cap, 59 , p. 63* edit. Gronovii* nM. 
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are for referring the erection of these 
monuments to Cambyses, and some to 
Darius H\staspes, this better informed 
autlior is for e.trryintr the aera of their fa- 
biicatiou as loir'i at least a'* the rcj^uldr 
classical hi-'tory ot 1‘ersia will allow of, 
even to t'Mt Cyrus, who, according to 
(he Grei'k^, founded the Persian monarchy 
iU the sixth century before Christ. 
Dowm to the time of that piiiice it is 
barely possible that the. ancient Babylo- 
nian chHrac':ers might have leiuainedia 
U'-e in that part of Asia; and this cir- 
cuniNMnce will better account for those 
‘"haia ters ap{>taring on its monumental 
rem.nus tliaii any other -hypothesis yet 
submilted to the public. However, the 
words “ latd the j mav not 

be precisely true of ev* n the great Cyrus 
himself, and the evidence to be met with 
in the ruins themselves, may justify us, 
if, in spite of these classical authorities, 
we assign to tlieir original construction a 
far higher date among the antiquities of 
Asia. 

What the natives, from ancient tradi- 
tions, assert concerning the sera of the 
fabrication of these monuments, though 
this kind of traditionaiy iiiformaiioa is 
seldom to be relied on, may yet, in this 
intance, approach somewhat nearer to 
the truth. Tncy artinn them tohavebeen 
founded by Jeaishid, the fittii monarch, 
accordinij toMirkhond, the Persian histo- 
rian, of the Pishdadian dynasty, a prince 
not less illustrious in aims than renown- 
ed for his love and protection of the sci- 
ences, and in particular of astronomy, in 
which he was an adept, and shewed him- 
self to be so by reroiming the ancient ca- 
lendar of Persia. Hence the Persian ap- 
pellation of tnesc ruins i'. Taklui Jemshid, 
or the throne of Jemshid, The sdentidc, 
but sceptical M, Bailly, indeed, by an as- 
tronomical calculation, fixes the founda- 
tion of Iscakhar, or Pciscpolis, at the 
remote and incredible date of 3209 yeais 
before the Christian »ra, at which period, 
he informs ns, the sun entered into the 
constellation of Aries; and that, in me- 
mory of till's great event, medals of gold 
were struck, with the head of the Ram 
Vbgraved upon them, ami were (amnally 
presented to Jciu^hid, the founaer, on 
the great festival of tiie Naunu, oi New 
Year’s day, in Persia. M. D’Ancamlle, 
nut less sceptically inclined, confirms this 
account in the third volume of hia ‘‘ Re- 
cherchee/' and has, at the same time, 
given us an engraving of the medal in 
questioni on one of his plates, illustrative 


of the ruins of Persepolis ; but these are, 
doiibtle&s, great ex.iggeiations ; though, 
for the oiigiiial founder of I^takila^, I 
again asseit, we ougiit to refer hack to 
the oldest race of Per-^ian "Ovcreiiius ac- 
knowledged in the annaiii of the autheutio 
history ot Asia. Tue custom, however, 
of presenting gold and silver coin on the 
Nauruz, we know, wa^ preserved from 
age to age, through all the imperial dy- 
nasties of Persia ; it was in periods com- 
paratively lecent practised by those Indian 
monarchs wh > were of Pei Man descent, 
and, in another (lyna>ty, gave liiifh to 
the splendid annual ceremony of weighing 
the Mogul against gold and silver, of 
which Sir Thomas Roe in his journal has 
given such a particular and en'.-^rtainiug 
an account. 

Mr. Maurice, again alluding to 
the hypothesis ot‘ Sir W Jones, 
that one great empire, called by 
that distinguished Orientalist TVa- 
nmny and including Assyria, Per- 
sia, and India, was once establish- 
ed in Asia, concludes as follows. 

We may, therefore, safely come to this 
concUusion, that, although the precise 
date of the building of the superb palace of 
Per>epolis cannot be asceitaiiied, no more 
than can the exact period of the migra- 
tion eastward of the Hindoo nation, yet, 
that construction took place during the 
reign of the earliest d nasty established 
after that emigration — when the vast em- 
piie of Iran still fiourisbed in unimpair- 
ed vigour — at that period when Persepo- 
lis and Babylon weie under the sway of 
the s.ame powerful monarch, and under 
the infliieuce ot the same Sabiau supersti- 
tion. Then it was that these mystic cha- 
racters, so impenetrable to modern scru- 
tiny, were invented by that sacerdotal 
race, who bowed to tlie solar orb, and 
watched on its altars the never-dying flame. 
Then it was that they engraved them 
on eternal jasper, that has pre.served them 
in such peileclioii for the mute admiration 
of posterity. Nor ought it to excite sur- 
prise, that a race of such determined ig- 
uicolists, tiauied in the pmfoundest mys- 
teries of Miihra, should wi'h to jireserve 
inviolate fii)iu the pioianc vulgai the sa- 
cicd symbols of their tived — that they 
should lune leeoided their veneration for 
fire in characters that designate fire, and 
their ailorutiou of the by those that 
symbolized Uis ray. 
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3Ir. Jackson then rose to reply. In the 
pntset of this proceeding, he luul un- 
equivocally declared his anxious desire, 
that the question should be fully and 
fairly discus.«ed. If, therefore, he had 
submitted, during four days of debate, to 
a great number of hard and uncandid re- 
marks, mthout the least resistance, it 
was because iie |vreferred such subiiilssi<m 
to the interruption of any gentleman who 
might be disposed to throw light upon 
this most important subject. In the many 
years that he had attended in iliat place, 
he had never known an instance of such 
persevering industry, and of so much 
elaborate ingenuity liaving been employed 
to disguise a plain question, a.s on this 
occasion. If there could he one propo- 
sition simpler than another, it was that 
of an inquiry into alleged abuses— this 
was, in fact, the whole of the question. 

Ft wouhl not be very difficult, and he 
hoped it would not occupy much time, to 
strip off the covering with which it had 
been enveloped, and disentangle it from 
the web which had been woven about it. 
One of the favourite artifices made use of 
in the very commencement of the debate, 
though sufficienfly .stale, had but on too 
many occa-^ions been resorted to with suc- 
cess in that court ; namely, that when 
questions of importance were brought 
forward, the treating of tliem as if they 
Were attacks upon the court of <iircctoi s I 
Those w'ho knew how genera! courts were 
composed, mu.st be aware that, from tlie 
days of Lord Clive to the prc.sciit hour, 
there had alwavs been persons who came 
down to them with apparently candid and 
honorable intentions, hut at the .same 
lime were prepared, with well managed 
complaisance, to lend their countenance 
to this watchword, and join their voices 
in the cry of, “ this is an attack upon the 
court of directors!’* w’cH knowing, that 
they would be followed by all such pro- 
prietors as might be anxious to shew their 
habitual deference to the ruling powers, 
without very much regarding the merits 
of the question. Accordingly, on the 
very first day of the debate, the ac- 
customed cry was rai'^ed. Among others, 
his liou. and leanied friend Qlc. Impey) 
had deprecated the supposed attack upon 
their executive ; his zeal, indeed, had be- 
trayed him into a whimsical jni.vtxtke ; 
happening to come itito court when his 
hon. friend fiMr, Hunte) was quoting the 
words of Mr. Malthus, in Jjjs criminatory 


attack upon that hon. body, and believing- 
them to be the words of his hon. friend, 
he exclaimed, when be rose to speak, 

here is an attack upon tlie directors, 
we must have names, and places, and 
dates!” — “Right,” said his hon. friend 
(Mr. Hume), “ 1 have just made a mo- 
tion for those papers which can alone give 
usnume.s, places, and dates.” 

Air. Impey, 'J'he hon. and learned gen- 
tlcfiian is certainly mistaken. 

Air. Jackson resumed. He ceitainly 
was not mistaken, as, unless his ears had 
been unfaithful to him, and bl.s rneraorv 
utterly treacherous, his learned friend had 
so exclaimed, and he put it to his candour, 
if, when lie found tliat the words jij ques- 
ti<»n had proceeded from Mr. Malthus, 
one of his own party, and not horn Mr. 
Hume, who had merely quoted ihejn, he 
had not turned short and made one of his 
best speeches against the production of 
the papers in question, in the course of 
which he had employed much eloquence 
and ability to persuade tl>e proprietors, 
that attem])ting to reform the college, and 
attacking the directors, were the same 
thing, thougl) nothing could be more olv 
vious to the reflect ing mind t))au that the 
motion before the court was especially 
calculated to maintain the persona I honor 
and the political consc(pK‘nce ami autho- 
rity ot tiicir (brecrors. In thi.s he was 
glad to find himself supported by one 
hon. director (Mr. Rosanqtjet), who ap- 
pearcil to acrce with him (Mr. Jackson},, 
that the political part of the question wa.s 
by far the most material, and outweighed 
flic consideration of fifty coHegc.s ! 

Another attempt to mislead, had been 
the treating the motion before the court 
as one for the absolute abolition of the 
college, and not as a motion of inquiry 
into its constitution and pio^ier omuage- 
inentr It had been said, that the speeches 
on his side had been but one tissue of ac- 
cusation ; admitting, for argument*s sake, 
that his proposition were of an aecusatoi^ 
nature, surely it might have been met 
more worthily than by an impeachment of 
motives ! If his motion weie really ac- 
cusatory, that was a reason above all 
others for those who felt the cliarges to 
Ik? without foundatiou, consenting to an 
inquiiy which must shew their fallacy, 
rather than expose tbemselvca to those 
aukw'ard inferences vvliich were certain to 
uttadi to its evasion ! 

A further artifice of debate, had been 
an attenjpt to induce the court to suppose, 
that tho>e who were friendly to inquiry 
were unfriendly to education. He should 
say but one word to this most unfounded 
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iiisinuafioii, because, in fact, it shamed 
itself ! He ueed only appeal to the resolu- 
tion of the general court in 1805, which 
had been so often referred to in the de- 
bate, which stipulated for as complete an 
•education as could be given to the servants 
of the Company, and which proposed to 
receive them into a fit and proper se- 
minary in this country, where they should 
^o through a course of classical and li- 
beral learning, as well as be grounded in 
the Oriental languages ! Was it possible 
tlieu fairly to cliarge upon himself, and 
those proprietors who supported his reso- 
lution, that they were hostile to high in- 
tellectual attaintment in those who should 
proceed to India ? 

His hon. and learned fiiend (Mr. Ro- 
bert Grant) had entered very fully into 
his (Mr. J.’s) opening speech, and in 
so doing, had much misconceived, and 
consequently much mistated him ; how- 
ever eloquent the medium, or dignified 
the phrase, misrepresentation was still 
the same, and of tliat he felt tliat he had 
much reason to complain both of his 
learned friend and hia hon. relative (Mr. 
Grant, sen.) Hh learned friend hud taken 
much pains, and employed much of his 
time, ill endeavouring to shew that his 
(Mr. J.’s) speech was a nieic attack 
upon the college at large! If it wore an 
attack to say, that there were laws and 
statutes in force at that institution from 
which every well ordered mind must re- 
volt, he (Mr. J.) must plead guilty ! 
and great indeed had been his surprise 
to hear a getitleinan of his learned friend^.s 
known abilities pronounce, that his (Mr. 
J.'s) animadversions upon the staiucs 
and regulations of the college, were ut- 
terly irre1e\'ant and foreign to an inquiry, 
first, if the college had, and next, if, in 
the opinion of the director!, it could, as 
now constituted, answer the purpose and 
hopes of its founders ? On the contrary, 
could he lay a more legitimate ground for 
inquiry into the present state of the col- 
lege, and the causes of its failure, than 
by adverting to those laws which hail 
been introduced w ithout the knowledge of 
tfc proprietors, and to which had been 
imputed, by the profe.«sors thciusclves, 
much of the insurrectionary spirit which 
had prevailed. Laws which had been lieard 
read with evident indignation by one side 
of the court, and admitted to be de- 
tective by the other i 

His learned friend, and the hon. the 
ex-director (Messrs. Grants), had attii- 
buted language and expressions to his 
hon. friend and himself which they po- 
sitively had never uttered. One particular 
misrepresentation, with regard to himself, 
was too important for him not to call tlie 
attention of tue proprietors to. — The 
words which had been sent into his mouth 
resfieciing the studciib, were such as he 


not only had never used, but never even 
thought of; he therefore wished the hon. 
gentlemen to understand, that he (Mr. 
J.) did thus, in the face of the whole 
court, and in the face of his country, 
distinctly deny the expiessions imputed 
to him by the hon. ex-director, and by his 
learned relative. They had ap^ieared to 
be reading these expressions from news- 
papers ; he would venture to say, that no 
newspaper had imputed them to him ; 
nay, that the very newspaper whicli the 
hon. and learned gentleman lield in his 
hand, and, as he thought, appeared to 
quote from, contained no such statement, 
sure he was, that T/te Times, the paper 
particularly referred to, gave a very dif- 
ferent account of what he had said upon 
a former occasion, to what had been as- 
serted by the hon. gentlemen. His learned 
friend (Mr. R. Grant), in the course of 
his eloquent speech, had used these words : 
— “ The college had a right to say to the 
‘‘ leai’ned gentleman, (in whose name 
“ charges of peculiar vice and licentious- 
“ ness in the college had been circulated), 
if these charges, propagated in your 
“ name, were not made by you, have 
“ the justice to disavow them ; if you 
“ made them, and now think them er- 
“ 1 ‘onoons, have the justice to retract 
“ them; if you believe them still, have 
“ the jiisiia' to prove them. The college 
had tile right, which, by the rules of 
“ and eternal justice belonged to all 
“ men, either to be proved guilty, or to 
he acquitted, if innocent. Charges of 
“ such peculiarly abandoned vice ought 
“ to be proved by visible and disinterest- 
“ ed witnesses; at all eveitts, judgment 
“ ought not to be prommneed on the col- 
“ lege, except after an impartial exami- 
“ nation, conducted with judicial culin- 
“ ne.ss,” Now, who would suppose, that 
this grand and solemn appeal related only 
to tlie expressions which he had used, jq 
reprobating the licentiousness of these 
youths as connected with known and re- 
peated acts of aggravated insubordination 
and insuircclion ! All other wouls he to- 
tally disclaimed ’ How could it be sup- 
posed, that he meant to iuipiite to ihe^v 
mere lads, whom he had been eharced 
with recommending to the lo.I, “ v ccs oj 
a peculiailtj ahaudonoi and <i\.\nltoue 
“ nature nor could ht luue imagined, 
that the words winch he nctually did use, 
could have been applied by any body in 
the sense stated by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. The sentiments attributed to 
him in The Times newspaper, the j)a|)er 
in que.stion, he was ready to adopt and 
to rc-assert, but he challenged and defied 
the learned gentleman to shew, in that, 
or any other newspaper, the words which 
he hii quoted as coming from him (Mr. 
J,), or any other words having tin* 
tendency to the construction na* 
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them by i,,*' learned centJcioAn. [M.. 
Jack'o* hin lead a of extiaots 

tioni Ih to rhew how different 

lliewoi'N whati l;e rt.dly used weietioui 
those uiiich had tiecii asciibed to bim.j 
Tiie present quier state of the culleje 
('Mr. Jack'on ob.^enedj, bad been much 
insisted on, as a tea^oii aijainM inquirj*. 
It seemed no longer to be denied, that, 
during the last ae^eu or eiirht >ears, se- 
veral violent insurrections liad bioken 
Out ; yet it was now objected that any 
irouiry should lake place as to their 
cause, because tilings neie at piesent 
tolerably calm; but he would put it to 
every dispassionate and sensible man, if 
he wisl'ed to institute a fan, candid and 
impartial inquir), whether he would 
chase a moment of calmness and qnier, 
or of Uiry ami outrage, toi that purpose ? 
Surely, the pioper pcno l for an inquiry 
ot fh"'' kind wa.- when heat and irritation 
httd ^’’it'u'ed. But the proprietors, who 
broutdit loi vard t’ is motion, were ac- 
cused of incon'’i‘‘tt'ncy in n-/. having pro- 
posed inquiiy on foi luer occasions of in- 
subordination and tumult. Now% if theie 
was any blame in this appaient negligence, 
it was the fault of the directors them- 
selvc.s, who deluded the proprietors into 
a belief, that all was going on well. As 
a proof of this, in the year 1810, when 
there was a very serious insurrection, the 
director' ••eported the tlattering progress 
of the students. The proprietois took 
their nor-', and believed tlieir assurance, 
that the college wa'* going on in the mo.'t 
satrsfactoiy manner, though it was mwv 
acknow'ledged, thaf the practice of in- 
Nurrectioii had begun 'O cariy a-* 180lh 
In the year 1812, norWitl. standing, theie 
was, as it now appealed, another insm- 
rection ; they rcM-. red their sati'- 

faction as to the .•^i.ue oi’ . . allege. In 

1813, a Miniiai report w.,, made, ami all 
then was i.npelu] and piopit’ous! aid 
yet, in the year ] dlo, (to pass over In- 
termediate minor reb< ll:on^'l, another 
war broke out, transcending ail the hir- 
mer ones for outiage and violence; ami, 
let it be recollected, that this was afier all 
those laws, which the professors bad le- 
ouired to make the Kiltece perfect, had 
been enacted ; after e\ei y thing had been 
done to aim them with power to remedy 
Mich abuses as had formerly ariseii, as 
tfiev iii*>!'ted, from their own want of 
authority Was it to be believed, with- 
out a c.'i.uxtioii of .'•oinething being ra- 
dically wieng in the sv'teni, thataye.-r 
and a halt <.fter tho.*e seuue staluie'' of 
txpuf'ion h.id become law. and after the 
prnfes-oi' ha<i been armed with all th» 
plciiitiuie ul ai.tii(*rir\ which they could 
dc.'ire, t>'e gieaiC't i.i'Urrecl mi of all 
Others hi»‘ke oui ? Tli;> th-- court hail 
heard from the directors theinr.tlves. Was 
he not then waiianted in that 


there was just cause for uneasiness? and 
was It to be artued, that because the col- 
lege was now in a •'tate of quietness, that 
inquiry shoo'd not take place ? True 
wisdom, he tiiou.ht, would investigate 
the causes of pa'*T grievances in onler to 
provide remedie^ against future evils. He 
had more particulaiiy noticed (Mr. .lack 
sou said), this untnrfunaie pait of the 
case, because it had been so loudly as- 
serted, that the motion for inquiry was 
founded in mist eprescntai ion, and that 
its allthol•^ had not a fact to stand upon. 
He w&fi astna/.^bed that any man could 
gravely state, that the facts which he as- 
seited w’ereof doubtful existence, or that 
they had not been proved They were 
proved to demonstration; he liad lakei. 
them from sonices of the highest au- 
thoiitv, and they sustained his charges to 
tlie vei y letter. He had not derived them 
from secret information, but fioni the au- 
thentic records of the court of directors, 
upon refen iug io which, it would ap- 
pear, that there were no less than one 
hundred and twelve young men found 
guilty, as participators in the different 
riots which had taken place ; and yet, 
notwithstanding those indisputable facts, 
an hoD. ex-director, on the fir**! day of 
the debate, had termed their assertion, 
“ a tbsne of misrepresentation, exag- 
“ gelation, and unfair statement Such 
lad been the bold coufadictions of those 
V. !io oppo'cd th*' picsent motion, until an 
a.-cumuiation of simil-'u* circumstances 
sc/thcd to ha\o o\erwiiclmed them, and 
left no mean« of defence, but to ex- 
tenuate what they could no longer deny. 
Acquainted, as he had become, with the 
cx'stenco of the facts in question, ht 
I’houhJ have been losing sigiit of his duty, 
it« a member ot that corporat'on, if he 
had not bioueht forwai’d a p’dposition 
for inquiry into the causes ot Mich out- 
rageou.s and unfortunate pro'-eediiigs. It 
had been said, that the resolution which 
he (Mr. JacksonJ had proposed, was, in 
fact, condemnatory of the college. He^ly. 
gentlemen betrayed au extraordinary de- 
cree of apprehension on the subject, with- 
iiut its occuiriogto them, that this drdld 
ot iiiveMie'ition was half confe-sing the 
facts charged. They affected to ‘•ay, tjhat 
he had made out no case for inquiry. The 
question which he would put to any roan 
of lionoi acquainted with the subject, 
was, had this colleee answeied the pur- 
pose' intended ? If ilie answer were yej, 
he had a rkdit to demand some proof.^ 
The Lentleimn on the other side had 
dr wi: .1 sublime picture of what the col- 
lc:,v wa' meant to be, and what it 
‘honld he, and how happily it was ojn- 
tii'ed. for the opproprlot** education 
v'liicb had been so much talked of 5 but 
tl.ey had been very shy and caatious in 
descanting upon what it roailtf 
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iiow it had turned uut I — If it had 
td the end, the director'?, upon the ques- 
tion being leferred to them a-i he pjo- 
posed, would say so; if, after due inqniiy, 
they should find themselves waiiauted in 
such a declaration to the public ; but they 
would in that case tontiadict Mr. Mal- 
thus, who, in his jiaiuphlet, admitted 
that it had not ansu cred, and that he 
doubted if it ever would, and he (Mr. J.) 
was convinced, tliat if all parties spoke 
a-' they thought, they would agiec with 
IMr. Malthus in that doubt ; .sucii, indeed, 
was his opinion of the candour of that 
s'entieman, that he declaied, he would 
leave the que'ition to tlie isMie of wliat 
'he would aay, if left to him u- a p:itate 
gentleman to declaje, upon his veiacity, 
if the instittuiou I'.ad answered, or was 
Jikely so to do ? Mr. Maltlms was a man 
of honor and a scholar ; and, tlioiigh 
there had been some feeling? of iiiitatiou 
upon this subject, yet great allowances 
ought to be made for tlie impulses of tlie 
laomeut, aud for the situation in which 
that gentleman had been placed. It was 
Very unjust in his hon. and learned fiieiid 
(Mr. Impcj) to treat his argument as if 
he had been imuuingdown the professors ; 
notliiug was farther from Ids tlioughts, 
and he hoped the court would do him tiu* 
j ustice to lecollcct, that he had suggested, 
in case of its being ultimately thought 
more e.xpediont to leave the education of 
their writers to tlie free clioice of their 
own parents, that the picseiit profes'iors 
shouldbe appointed the exnminingma<iters. 
It was unjust, tlierefore, to impute to 
him any intention of detracting from the 
characteis aud qualifications of these 
learned gentlemen, nay. he had gone 
further, and said, that if tlie court of 
directors had induced any man of letleis 
to leave his academic walk, in order to 
become a professor in this iu.stUution, 
under the idea of its perniaiiencv, they 
ought to indemnify him agaiiitit the coii- 
.sequenccs of changing their plan. How 
little ground was there then to charge 
him with seeking to injuiemen for whom 
he had recommended provision, or ho-. 
Uoiable employ. It miglit be asked of 
him, why he had not SMbiiiiited some 
specific proposition to the court rather 
tiihn a general one of inquiry into the 
subject? To this he answered, it was 
impossible to please every body, and that 
he thought inquiry the mosteligihicmodc 
in the first instance. An hou. gentleman 
(Mr. Pattison) had said, that this wits 
throwing the apple of discord amongst 
the directors, who were hbown to differ 
very much upon the subject of the college. 
This, he J.) must say, was no 

reason why the proprietors should not be 
informed of the sentiments of their ex- 
ecutive body ; and the hon. gentleman 
must pardon him for observing, that it 
Jslatic Journ, — No. ‘22. 


was nut a busines.s like o)>jtctiuri, tliat 
a known i’ ffeicnce of upinioii should pi'e- 
vent discussion — it in lact made it more 
obligatory. 

The same hou. director had said that, 
** too many cooks sijoii tlie luotli,” aiul 
applying that obseivation lo the college 
management, he li.td told them that he 
always avoi-h’d beintr one of those cooks ; 
the hon. director woLild, therefore, allow 
him to say, that iindei such ciicnin- 
sttujces, it might happen 'ciy natuially, 
tliat he WAS ignorant of the incre-lic'its or 
that svst^im, into -which he never rhelc-s 
opposed inqinrj I H id the Lon. diiectoi 
condcsccmled te» have become one of the 
cooks, aud to have assivted in mixiug 
up the int vs it might pci haps luive come 
out less of a farrago, and done the cooks 
niorecredit. 

Mr. J'ickson said, he adm.tted that the 
change from a seminary to an univei'.'iity, 
was a mutter wliich the geireral court 
had no right to charge as a surrept.tious 
proceeding; it had I’egularly passed the 
foi-ms of thcM’ouit, the paper** had been 
cursorily read, and If the proprietors 
did liot clioO'C to debate the proposition 
it wa** their own fault. The single point 
for consideiatioii \va«, whether as a col- 
lege or a schoid the institution had an- 
swcicil its tml ? After ten years of ex- 
perience, universal opinion pronounced 
that it had nut, and sure he vvas that if 
the lion, ex-director, Mi. Giant, could 
have foreseen the unfortunate and dis- 
giaeeful eonsequences which have flovved 
from this establishment, he would have 
been the last maa to give it his counte- 
nance. 

An hon, gent. (Mr. Freshfield) had told 
him that lie slioiild be mindful ot the 
deep i-e?ponjibiiity he had incurred, in 
fevei’iug the minds of tlie students, by 
the agitation of this subject; but he 
begged leave in his turn to remind that 
hon. gentleruan, tiiat he himself incurred 
a miicli gieater re'*pon‘^ibilit\ by the vote 
he should give tliis day : for if that lioii, 
gcutleruau should i^.ve his from nn-re 
coiiijdai'' uicc to the court of director'', 
in defiance of all the evulcrce wliich 
had been biouglit forward, in defiance of 
truth aud coniiurm sense, and he iuu>«t 
add, in o[»po'«ititMi to his own icnce, 
for he liad .idinittrd tlic fatls, lie would 
be deeply le-'pon^iLle belore God and his 
country tor every fuluiecvil, and for the 
fate ot ( vci'y youth ^v^IO^e morals sliould 
hereafter ho tainted by the contiiiu.mcc 
of tho>e iiieguhritics and disorders, 
which had awakened pahlic attention, 
or \vhoj?e Lopes and t'>rt'i’'e sL ndd be 
destroyed by the cxeciitlon of tnose sta- 
tutes which had been s(w rr pel ly 
bated in the coui'se ot this. di.scn"n n. 
as well as for every father’'' Lr'.it 'vt i- P 
mi"ht be Irokei: • c.-.-'t -: i - * 

Vot. IV. ■< P 
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I'l'ii of his child ’ He (Mr. .lackson\ 
iii'vi.-'tcd that the hnn. jicntleman would 
be awfully rcspon'*’ible, if by his vote he 
picvciiied inquiiv; in which case he 
would have infinitely more to answer 
foi tiuiu tho^'O who* brought the matter 
buwaid. It uas remarUable that the 
non. centkbuan, as well as some of the 
diieciors, who meant like him to vote 
aqaiust inquiiy had in effect spoken for 
it, and proved how necessary it was. 
One hoii. director near him (Mr. Bo- 
sanquet) had shown upon the most con- 
\iuciug grounds, that inquiry was im- 
peratively ncccssaiy. Another bon. di- 
rector, who epohe aftei wards, had 
throughout the whole of his speech ai- 
laisned the institution, and had point 
l.Mnk, euiiti.ul'Cteii ami refuted the hon. 
e\-directoi , IMr. th>aiil, who had ap- 
pealed to him a-* ha\ iiig been chairman 
at the time, with respect to the oiiginal 
phui of the institution having been that 
of asemiiiaiy and not of a unive»sityor 
cnilege. Indeed, he (Mr. Jackson) was 
at a loss to imagine how the lion, direc- 
tor’s c<dleagiu-s could avoid supporting 
him ill those measures, which he so Irai- 
dably pointed out for the reformation of 
the college j lot them adopt the sugges- 
tions of that hon. director, and biing 
back the institution to its oiiginal sim- 
pheity of plan ; let those evils which had 
been so feelingly ou'crved upon be ac- 
knowledged and corrected, mid lie wouhl 
forego for the picsciit that inquiry which 
the formidable phalanx of learned pro- 
le-^iors had set thLIll^clvcs in Mich 
aiiay agaiie^t ; hut while the coffcge 
ccuitiiiucd upon its pieseiit plan, wa^ it 
loo nuicli to ask that its infirmities 
should be coi)>idcred ? One hon. direc- 
tor liad justly ivmaiked upon the ab- 
siiidity of i!*) law'*. Anothci had ad- 
mitted tiiat the whole hi''tory of the 
ci'ilege had been one of niiafortunc, 
and another had acknowledged that ten, 
eleven, twenty, and even thirty-three 
Students had been declared girilty at a 
time ill their different insiiiTectious! — 
Was it then to be lepeatcd too much, 
under such admissions to ask for in- 
quiry, and to ascertain, whether there 
were not something radically wioiig in 
fhi^ ill-fated iustitiuion, and whether 
oiK- of the causes of its misfoitdiie did 
Lot an-yj fiuiu a ciicumstance which 
Mr. BlalriiU'. had incidentally touched 
uj»on, namely the attempt against all 
trpenence and knowledge of Iniman 
liuture, suddenly to change boys of six- 
teen into men of twenty ? 

It was therefore that Ite asked the 
court of diiectors to look at tlie moral 
and p<ditical eonseMjiienccs of tins esta- 
blishment and its law j and he conjured 
them by every regard which they had 
for the interests of the Company, to 


consider these points maturely, and an- 
swer them fairly. 

His third projxisition, for recommend- 
ing the directors to consider wliether a 
school of an higher order might not be 
prefeiable to a college, was to draw their 
attention to an establishment, if any 
public establishment were now thought 
iiecessaiw, more suited to the years of 
the pupils. When he talked of con- 
trol, he by no means raeafit that the 
discipline of the rod should be applied to 
the students ; it was not he that suggest- 
ed tins sort of treatment, and he w'as 
surpiised that any obseivatioii of his 
should have been tortured for the pur- 
pose of imputing to him so unworthy a 
purpose. No man of libeial or gentle- 
manly fieling could propose that these 
yontiis of sixteen or seventeen, were to 
be treated like children and whipt into 
behaviour. It w'as not himself nor his 
honorable friends about him ; but it 
was those who could so lower them- 
selves as to assert it, who were disgraced 
by the suggestion. 

He had moved the fourth retluction, 
because he wished to have the opinion 
of the court of directors decidedly on 
the question of compelling parents 
send their children to this college. In 
vain might they attempt, to ]X)st]»one it ; 
the proprietors would never rest until it 
was decided. Many highly respectable 
person*: had thiown out liims of their 
intention lo bring it forward. If they 
<iid not, he hoped lliat a son^e of the 
Comp.my^^owh cliaracter would induce 
tfie directors to do it. It had been truly 
said, tliat it seemed to be the object of 
the court of directois, to change the 
uliole Older of the service • an observa- 
tion which induced his hon. friend (IMr. 
Kinnaird) to take up the idea, of the 
stmleiits being but half Englishmen : 
and certainly it seemed to him (Mr. 
Jackson) tliat the present plan was to 
make them Indians before their time. 
He (Mr. Jackson) would have them 
brought up in a manner suitable to thit 
important functions which they were 
likely to be called on to discharge, by 
intercourse with their seniors, and some 
mixture in society, and let their mi«ds 
be matured and lipened info manly sen- 
timents b^ manly association before they 
were launched upon the tfieatre of the 
woild. ^ If Mr. Stirling with his abilities, 
at the age of twenty-two, was fit to be a 
Judge and a magistrate, such an instance 
must be rare. He (Mr. Jackson), had 
only to say, that it behoved the a)urt of 
diiectors to guard against the mischiefs 
into which they were likely fo fall, by 
this rage for appointing very young men, 
just escaped from their tutors, to sit as 
arbiters on millions of their Asiatic sub- 
jects, He (Mr. Jackson) knew what it 
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was to be a juili^e aud magistrate- and ready, and most happily suitable, lor 
bad felt how awful and solemn w-as the the reception of the Company’s miiiMiv 
duty of deciding upon the liberty, cha- students. Let it not be said, howevei, 
racter, and peace, of his fellow creatures, that because lie argued that the youtlis 
A trust sucli as this was too sacred, to intended for the civil service, ought not 
he placed in the hands of unfledged to associate exclu^^ively with eacl: orlu-r 
youths, however high thcii attahimoiits according to tlie present system, tlmr, 
might be, in the estimation of those by therefore, he wislied the milifaiy stu- 
whom they were appointed. No man dents should be brought up sep-iiafcly, 
was fit for the judgment seat, w1h> bad and according to puiental di.'fTction. 
not to a ceitain degree, a knowledge of No inference of that hind could he 
the world, which the pre'^ent system ah- drawn from the reasoniu'jr which he !t;id 
solutely precluded. Mr. Jackson urged used. The circumstances and -iitnati,)!! 
the necessity, therefore, of establishing of the military students wore quite diffe- 
.some standard by nhich the capacity and rent from those of the civil seivice ; the 
accomjdinhiuents of the civil scivants of course of the r education was ililfeient ; 
the Company should be c^lima^ed. He the age at which they went to the col Icje 
iutreated the court of direcloi-s to turn was different, and in military c\Trcl''e 
their attention to this Ino^t important they i«u<t necessaiily act together. The 
point, and consider whether it would not hon. ex-director had asked him, liow 
he expedient to leave the education of the the qualifications of young men could 
young men to tfie care of their parents, be ascertained by a test or standard ? 
who themselves could prepare them for He answered that the hoii. ex-director 
the world, provided a literary standard bad only to turn his eyes to Addiscombe, 
should be fixt as he had suggested. 'J'his and see that principle successfully carricti 

brought him to the question of a test, into effect. There was an examining 

to which so much ditFicuUy had been iiu- professor aopointeci, upon whose jiidg- 
puted by those who forgot that the Com- ment the merits and the destination 
pauy’s service was, in many respect®, the young men were decided at Add't^- 
goverued by tests, the efficacy ol which combe, the principal or head master 

had been (lemoustrared bv the most unc- wki® Doctor Andrew, a man of divtin- 

quivocal evideiuv ; Imt he would give cuished Icai ning and abilities. The ma- 
the court one high autluniry for shewing tliematical examiuer was Colonel .Mudee, 
why a test as to attainiueiits would he a gentleman eminently qualified for the 
an expedient measure, and that authority di-'Chaigc of such a duty; and when 
was Mr. Malthus himself, wlio said that this respertabie officer visited tliem, ho 
if the college was not to be continued, went tlnougli the ex.-iuiination of the 
he would rather that the young men students in a maimer highly beneficial to 
should be sent to some public school until the institution. Young men knowing 
the age of seventeen, ami then that they that they must he pieparcd for ®ucli an 
should undergo a strict examination in ordeal, felt a stimulus to qualiii them- 
their clasaical learaing, and all other •selves for tlint purpo«e. IX. \mhcw 
necessary branches of useful and polite did not content liim-clf with ihriu d c'.jd 
literature. A part of Mr. Malthus’s periodical lecture®, hut he gave up a’nm-i 
pamphlet went directly to shew the effi- the wiinle of his time with a degree of 
cacy of such a lest. spirit and earneUue®®, that did ho’;../ 

As to his last point, it appeared to him to himself as well as to the >eminar’. , 
to be one biirhly deseiving the considera- and thus with the able as^lsMiure of 
lion of tbe Company in its present cii- Colonel .Mudge, the examining jiiofL'?>or, 
cum.staures. Namely, that if the court the Company found tueiy thing they 
of director^* should Ite of opinion, after could dc'-ire in their pupil®, wh.e.'-e |U't~ 
due inquiry, ihat tlie present syrtem of gression and accomptishin''nts bad excited 
educating their scrv.nits might be e\- and deserved adiniiMtiou. IK.c then 
changed for a heller (tnc; whether in tvas an example for the dl!(’iioi> to 
that case an pppoituiiity did not pre- pursue with i e''pect to iheii ciCil seivaut>. 
sent itself of effecting an immediate sav- They had a practical model before them 
ing of about twenty thousand pounds 1o imitate, and he was per.siiaded if a 
per annum The military school at Ad- test wcie adopted for their civil ‘scr- 
discombe, Mr. Jackson observed, w'as vant®, it would as fully answer the 
about to be enlarged and repaired, at an puiposc. The hon. ex-direct(.i , Mv. 
expense of at least 20,000, to adopt it Giant, had said, “ This may be all veiy 
for the purposes intended. IShould they, well, but one examination will not do.” 
then, be of opinion, that the parents and Who had talked of one examination? 
friends of the students ought to have If ten or twenty w-ere necc.ssary tliey 
the coutiol of their education, the should be gone through; but let them 
40100,000 which had been laid out upon be e.xaramed upon tUe same principle .is 
Haileybury College would not be thrown at Addiscombe, and the effcrt wouUl be 
away ; as there would ih^u be a place the same. 
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This (Mr. Jackson obseiml) biought 
him to the concluding coiiMderatioii, 
namely had he, or had be not, made 
out a I'air and honest eroiind lor iiuiuiiy 
into the state of their college ? It had 
been said by his opponents, that he had 
made out no substantial case ; that he 
had, in fact, shown nothing upon which 
the court could entertain the proposition 
foi inquiry. He put it to gentlenieu 
whether they seriously meant to say, 
that he had made out noca-c? What! 
five general insmreetions acknowledged 
by his lion, and learned friend, IMr. 
Impey — detailed by Mr. Malihus — ^ad- 
mitted by the hou. ex-director — and de- 
plored by every man in the court, and 
no case ’ 1 ! The last ot these insur- 
rections being of a natuie so formidable, 
that it was necessaiy to call in the in- 
teference of the police and of the magis- 
tracy; on that occasion, he understood 
there had been no less than from forty to 
fifty constables sent to the college fiom 
the town and ntigltbourbood of Hert- 
foid! An hon friend of his (Mr. 
Low-ndc"}, who bad visited the college, 
was shtvvii t!ie sp'^t where the students 
had lorn down tiie staiica^o and forced 
out the iron bais ; and also the place 
where the shot which bad been fired at 
the piofessors, bad perforated! He 
could not but admire the courage, which, 
hnowdng cf these cucuuetauces, could 
say there was no case I He wouM, how- 
ever, lead some of the dlrectots’ own 
pioceediiigs in confirmation of that ca-e, 
which, he insi.vted, bad alieady been 
made out suthoently to satisfy the nm-'t 
sceptical mind ; it happened, be luid al- 
most said providentially, but certainly 
most fortunately for bis side of the 
question, that the court had got poa- 
session of two or lliiee ducumeni-«, con- 
firming the whole of liis statement.^. 
"Was it not in-ulting the court, to 1 h.‘ 
lold, that no case had been made oat, 
by those reiy persons who liad bieu the 
means of keeping back the papers, which 
they must know would have established 
the case in the first instance ? With what 
face could they chaige the amhois of 
the present motion, with preferiing un- 
founded accusations, when they them- 
sedves withheld the evidence upon wliicli 
tho'C accusations could be sustained? 
T'lic} had, liowtver, betrayed theinsehes 
into sonic cxtiaoi dinary admissions, 
aud had, accldcnialiy, let out the most 
(i^cisne pioot of those charges which 
t'l'-y had affected to denv. It had hap- 
pened ill tlie couisc of this discus&ion, 
to suit the purposes of the other side 
to rcfei to ccitaiii of the witlihchl pa- 
pers ; this, of course, immediately com- 
municated to the ptopiictors a' more 
gcncml right of reference, a ciicum- 
Etance they were not aware of ; the cou- 


''equeuce of wliich had been the disco- 
very of two public addi esses to the stii- 
dcuts, winch absolutely and literally 
confiinieil all that bad been said on his 
Side of the court. 

Before, however, he read those papers, 
he would beg leave to call to their recol- 
lection the manner in which himself, 
and his hon. friend, had been treated 
with regard to their statement of facts 
respecting the college. HiS hon. and 
ieaincd liiend, Mr. R. Giant, had ex- 
ciaiiiied in great sublimity of style, “ If 
you think the facts stated erroneous, re- 
tract them : if you believe them, have 
the justice to prove them : the college 
has that right, which, according to the 
rules of law and eternal justice, belong*^ 
to all men, either to be proved guilty or 
to he acquitted if innocent.” His lujii. 
and learned friend, Mr. Impey, had 
termed tiieir whole statcnitiu “ a fabu- 
lous history,” a sfrie> of calumnious mis- 
lepreseiitatbtn'i, which «tood tatMficd,atid 
“ compleieif/ contradirtt'fi by tlie bon. 
ex-diiector while the bon ex-director 
lum-'elf, ^^r. Grant, had in terms of un- 
sparing censure, charged his (Mr. ImpeyS) 
speech, &s “ one tis^ue of misrepresen- 
tation,” and after having applauded the 
conduct of the preceding court, for refus- 
ing all the papers, had boldly challenged 
them to a proof of facts. It might be 
lemtrabcrcil that the hon. ex-director, 
W'..sparticn!arh severe on his hon. friend, 
IMi.Hume, for having ‘^aid in a foimev 
debate, according to a newspaper quoted 
by the bon* director, tliat the.se young 
gentlemen had, by their insui-rectionary 
movements, “ disgraced the Company, 
the colle'je, and their country.” — Who 
that ictolltcied these sayings would Lear 
w'ltbout suipiise, this very functional y, 
the hon. ex director, when he was cliau- 
iiran, deploring the lamentable f.icfs in 
question, and that in the vf'ri/ fov 

theii-'eot which he had reviled his lion, 
fnend, almost beyond the license of de- 
bate? hr one of these discovered papers, 
as he might cull them, was found an offi- 
cial report of -an address from the then 
chairman, Charles Giant, Esq. to the 
college, in December, 1815, from which 
he w'ould read a short extract, it vvas in 
the third person, and as follows — “ he 
then proceeded to touch, but as he said, 
with very different feelincs, on another 
topic, one on which he rather wished to 
express his regret, than to dwell at that 
time with any severity. Here the hon. 
chairman adverted to those unhappy stn- 
dent«) who hud, as he remarked, exclud- 
ed themselves from the benefit of the 
institution, by outrages, not only un» 
genUemanbj, and unprovoked, but un- 
manhj and unworthy of the British cha^ 
racter.'* 

** Tliey had brought disgrace on Iftem- 
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seU'CSy and their conneetionsy aud dis- 
credit on the college." 

Mr. Jackson j-aid, that, after this, he 
thought it wouhi requiie some nerve for 
the hon. ex-director to ^ote for the 
pi evioiis question, on the ground of no 
c.ise toi inquiry having lieeii made onl. 

But was tnis aaolitaiy instance of their 
own admission? So far fiom it, he 
Thouitht that, instead of arraigning lihs 
.speech, as “ a tissue of niisiepresenta- 
tion,” the lion, director would have 
.'hown more tuUh and candour, if he 
had adm itcd the history of the college 
to have been one tissue ot insun-ec- 
tions,” for such it would ..ppear to have 
been upon the auihoriiy ot another ot 
their fiiiictionat us, according to the offi- 
cial statement of an address delivered by 
Mr. Edward Pairy, to the college in 1812, 
nuon Its repoits of tlie 27th December 
1811, and the 3d June 1812, which ran 
ill the following terms, “ He commenc- 
ed by observing, that in the ab-^ence of 
the hon. chairman and deputy, who \\eje 
prevented fiom utteuding on tliLs occa- 
sion by very important business, it fell 
to his lot to address them ; he expressed 
his concern at see.ng .to many vacant seats 
befoic him [their late occupants having 
lieeii expelled]; ianiontmg In fvliuu' ii rms, 
the cau.'cs by whicli they wcic oct.i'ioned, 
he succeS'tudy combated the false no- 
tions of Imnor entertained by the stu- 
dents, in concealing the names of those 
who had been guilty of the most flagrant 
and wijnstiflalile outrage', and whose 
conduct was rendered worse by ciulea- 
vouiing to invohe those who otherwise 
were not concerned; no association, he 
obseived, could be con.-sistent with tiie 
laws of God or man, whose basis is not 
iounded in viitue." 

Thc-e speeches weie undoubtedly cre- 
ditable to the hon. diieclor, who had 
delivered them ; but, he submitted, it was 
not for the same per.'Oiis to question 
the existence of iho-'e tacts, which they 
had thus ^o leeiinely deplored. If fur- 
ther pioof were wanted of the liceni.ous 
and iu''uboi(liinue ruiuluct ot the '‘in- 
dents, and of the injustice of the hmj. 
ex-director, m imiicai hiiig the integrity 
and veracity of the statements uhidi 
had been made, it would be found in 
the official repoitsof the college council 
themselves. In their repoit of the 18th 
December 1815, they intimate that had 
the then term closed on the Stli of Nti- 
»ember, instead of the usual pcriotl, 
about six w’ecks later, they could for 
once have reported a quiet term ; their 
language upon the occasion pretty well 
shewed, the sort of terms which had 
preceded that in question. They say, 
“ with regard t<) the former, meaning 
the poii't of (thOyhnk, if the term had 


closed on the .")th of November last, the 
council would liave been justified in pre- 
senting to tiie coiumiitee a very favour- 
able lepoit. Never had theie been ."O 
little c-f that chddNh sjiirit and disorder 
which had A'o « been found the fore- 
runner of senous disturbances ; the prac- 
tice of .'.hootins: and driving had been 
vigilantly checked, rlundesi'me excursionx 
to London had been ^o caretiilly wuitched, 
that scarcely a Single iiist.uice can have 
escaped detection and pimi'.hm'jnt — there 
had been little or no complaint of riotous 
conduct in the ne^ghhoiirh^d — drinking 
at tnttSy or similar iiregulanfies, at the 
same time it had been the study of the 
authorities to administer the discipline 
without causing irrit ition, and the ab- 
sence of all personal insult to any one 
of them during the late .scenes, may 
prove that their endeavours were not 
unsiiccessfiil.” Now, he would ask, 
had there been a single charge against 
the college which was not more than 
adimtrcd in thc&e itpoits, by the two 
liou. duectors, and hv the college coun- 
cil, and ill lenns Much more approach- 
ing to unniannered iuvtctive and 
abn.se,’" than any thing which be had 
heanl fiom any other quarter? Ir was a 
powcrUil iiK>ny>yllalJc ; even this account 
was nil that ilie college cimncil could 
have given. “ If tlie term had closed 
on the 5ih November,” but af:ei‘ the 5th 
Novembci came that most dar.ugof all 
theii msurreciions, when the staiicascs 
were pulled down, professois fired at, 
servants wounded, a possee of consta- 
bles called in, and the luagisrracy ap- 
pealed to, as hail been formerly stated. 

Why then, with what pretensions to 
justice and candour would any man re- 
prove his honoiable fiiend [Mr Hume}, 
for saying that these young men had dis- 
graced the Briti'^h character, or their 
own — when his great repi over, the hon. 
ex-director himself, who then arted as 
the cliaiimnn, could not help in the in- 
dignant Unguitue which had ju't been 
read, ackiiowh ddnn the iamenUhle state, 
and the iiiuu«p.ciim< appearance whicTi 
the college pieociitcd ? Was it possible 
for any inteliiirent person that knew 
that hi- (Mr. .lackson’si pioposition was 
only for one inquiry, to doubt that he 
had laid betore the court fair and siib- 
Ktantiai groiuuls for it? No man, as he 
iluKiglit, of an independent mind, could 
lu'sitato for a moment, under such cir- 
cumstames, in giving his assent to a se- 
rious and general iuvesiigatioii of the 
cairses of their disappointment, res{>ect- 
ing the college ; the whole history of 
which had been so seduknL'ly kept from 
the knowledge of the pioprietors; the 
directors had thought proper to report 
aunuallj that all waa v\ell, though it now 
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tunied out that from the }ear m 

1809, there had not been an interval of 
any length, fiee from these disgraceful 
autl \iolent proceedings. 

As to the literary cJuracter of the 
institution, it had been boldly said, on 
the other side, that nothing could be 
more satisfactory, and that the litera- 
ture of the college had been alniost 
every thing that could be wished. Now 
to his judgment nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory or humiliating than the 
last college report, which compri^ed the 
minutes of the college of December 1815 
and May 1816, the former begging that 
those writers, whose terms were finish- 
ed, might not be refused proceeding to 
India, on account of their not l>eiiig 
able to pass their examination in the 
oriental language^?, the test of which 
was by a ruie uf thi-i college, made as 
humble as ; uhile the latter of 

those papers unlulded a lamentable de- 
gree of retiogiC'Jfion in European lilera- 
lure, assigning as the rcas(»n, that iliose 
important personages, the sUnk-nrs, h«d 
not appreciated Europ.an literature so 
highly as they formerly did ; hut offo*i.;g 
as a couaolatioa to the pioprietors, to 
whom the institution had then cost 
j£200,000, that the instances had been 
•very rare of an abandomueiit of all lite- 
rary application.*" What now' became of 
the hou. e:;-diicctoi’s faumrlte term »-t 
appiopria^e education,” such as no 
existing fstablislimcnt in Great Britain, 
whether college, ‘«cininaiy, or f-ciiuol, 
afforded I As some apology fin* tlu.> awk- 
ward story of the oiicnral test, the bon. 
ex-direetor Grant', liad conteiub'd 

tliat it never v\a> ui the coi.tCinpIatien of 
the fotnideis of this plan, that ti c Orien- 
tal language should be a niatcjial teat me 
of educaticn in tlii» college, and \et it 
was very e.\tiaordinary that in the ri p'»if 
ef tiie vear delivered by the euliege 

committee, the same hoc. gentleman who 
was one of that coininittec, ami the 
presimicd framer of the report, had 
pointed out the immense advantage which 
the French service had derived from 
their servants and officers posscs.siiig a 
hmvwledge of the Oriental languages ; 
•hservu^, that it was well-known that 
there were men at Paris, who could con- 
Tur^e fluently in the Persian and the 
other lammages of the East. The lion, 
ex-diiector then proceeding in this hia 
repoit, i(j noire the Company to imitate 
tire example of the Ertuich, which gave 
them siuli facilities in transactions with 
the Oriental world, and fuither contend- 
ing that even their Cfiina writers should 
he thus Orientally accomplished ! Now he 
(Mr. Jackson) would give tlie lion, ex- 
direetor every tiling he desii ed. He woula 
suppose, as J#e hon. ex-director had 
said at the last coiut, that the Oriental 


languages weie merely an inridental and 
not an csseirtial object ; hut if that were 
so, he would a'k upon what pretence 
did the hon. cx-diiector join the other 
day in fixing the Company with an addi- 
tioii.i) Ork'ntal professor, at an expense 
of ^.'lOO per annum, for the purpose of 
more effectually teaching lliat language 
which was now said to be non-essential ? 
Conceding, however, to the hon. ex-di- 
rector, that the Orient iiT languages were 
non -essential, the court had a right to 
prestiinc that everything lelating to Eu^ 
ropcan literature must lie imperfection 1 
The court had heard what was the pro- 
gress of the students in that respect. 
The report of the ill-success of European 
literature was but nine months old • and 
after perusing that, could any man who 
read iMr. Maltlins’s ingenuous acknow- 
ledireinent, doubt that any of the public 
univciaities or lilgliei scminaiiesof this 
coi.ativ, wcie capable ot nnpaiting as 
g(»‘/d an education a*' any that could 'ol' 
j.;v,.u at this ahoinalous institution.^ 
V» Ould any man say, after .such evidence 
as ihi'!, Cuat tlie liteiary character of 
the college was such as could bear the 
test of impaitlal inquiry ? It was hardly 
nece^saiy fur huti to trouble the court 
with leading the speech of the present 
cliainiian, wliich followed this singular 
rcpoit, it had tviilenily been composed 
pKuiously u) bis ^^trillg off tor Hcrtlord, 
in the exp^'ctuiiun of a \ci\ nifferinf ac- 
(Ouiu i.om li e (.olk.;e voi.iu'il ; cou- 
►••q'letul;. , i-s hvperbolical oomj'lirncnts 
10 . id .is the most biting '-arc.i.sms I It 
was, hovvevei, a gtneious liiunder, and 
piocceded fiuin a man with too kind .i 
Iioart to have meant oihcnvisc than i»’ - 
perffully to the piofe^MU*^, urn) affection - 
ately to the buys. Ilappilv, aftei all thcr 
rcsist.incc winch had been made to his 
hon triends (Mr. Ilume'sj demainhs for 
pa|i«'r> and information, tliv couit had 
at last come at the real tact.^ or i he case \ 
these three p.ipers were now before them 
as public documents ; and, the court so 
possessing them, he would say boldly, 
that the directors “ must tear the seal 
from off the bond,” befoie they could 
say, that he had not made out a c.i''e of 
non -proficiency in lifciary attainments, 
with a most lamentable want of moral 
discipline ! Indeed, the hon. ex-director’s 
speech, as well as that of his hon. re- 
lative, had consiated almost wholly of 
what tlieir viituous minds meant, that 
the college should have been what it 
might, and what they admitted it ought 
to have been ; but, as to what it really 
had been, .dl w'as, in the first instance, 
concealment and suppie-jsion of papers, 
and now an acknowledged dread of inquiry. 
Not one meagre official European docnmcut 
had been produced affirmative of the cha- 
racter of the college; ou the contrary. 
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Iwen till* ta’'h:on of the debate, he must 
be peiiintted to ob'^erve, that his two bon. 


the hon. ex-diiectoi - -d, in his dc-pair, 
itivoked testinionieU troni Indii, and 
quoted a dispatch -of sevei i 1 Jem's hack 
from Lord Mint'), the amount of wliicTi, 
was, that the youths fiom HertJerd col- 
lege IkuI turned out wcl'-hehaved i.ul- ; 
but all the Asiatic accurate, and c.-h loa- 
tions oi liteiary pioFicieiicy, )iad been 
o\ei‘tiuned, and ju^'tov and smTes''tr*ny 
ridicaded by l!i:j hon. and acute friend 
(Ml. Hume', wiio never contented him- 
self with th.e surface of thanks, but, 
whose industry and research had got at 
some of the most recent accounts, from 
which it appeared, even from the mouth 
of the goveinor-gencrah and ainiiNt an 
effort to speak in flaKenn" tein;'^ of a 
known fav'niii'e institution, that tlie 
Asiatic accnuni wa^, with a very few 
briliiant exception-', if possible, more 
rj!orth>ing Ustui their own professois re- 
pojt. 

He would not (Mr. Jackson said) 
ionger detain the court ; all that he was 
anxious for was, to convince them that 
he had laid fair and honest ground" for 
calling for the opinion of their diii-ctors 
on a business of .so nmeli impoitance, as 
the virtuous and enlightened education of 
the youtl s destined to adm{ui"tcr the eo- 
voninient of India. Ho could not ar«me 
against power, or lielp number' Ixung 
brnuuhl dowu against liiiu ; no p< r^on 
knew lietter than the lion, ex-dnettor 
the affect of keeping off a divUiem till -lix 
o'clock in theafrcuKioii, but be could de- 
fend himself against the cliaige of liaving 
been unjust, or of having brought for- 
w.irJ charges before tlie public which be 
coiiiil not make out. \'o man could 
answer tor the .mcce^«, or the acceptaiion 
ot his cndeavoius, but his conscience told 
him, that he was in some degree eulitlod 
to the support and approbation of every 
lionoiahle and candid mind. 

He could not sit down (Mr. Jackson 
said] without doingjustice to thedextciity 
wi 111 which tiie machinery of opposHion 
had been conducted on the prewnt <mvU- 
.sioii ; he had thought for a long time 
that his hon. and learned hiend (Mr. U. 
Cjiant) had sciioussly meant to ‘;o ^Mtli 
him every inch ot the wav, for an in- 
quiry; his learned fiiciid had, intennsof 
peculiar solemnity, challenged, invoked, 
ail’ured, investigation, “ at any t,me, in 
anyplace, and before any ttihunal;" he 
f ad even claimed this as the lidit of the 
college, “ according to the rules of law, 
nud eternal Justice belonging to all men'” 
M’h. t then was his surprise at finding Ids 
lion, and learned friend acting in .sinet 
conjunction with his other learned friend 
(Mr. Iu)|>ey', wlio had but too succc'.s- 
fuily, in the fir.-'t instance, argued against 
the prodBction ot evidence ; and now 
argued that no evidence Inul been pro- 
iluettC As anecdotes seemed t-' Iroe 


and learned fi lends rcmin.led liini of a 
story of two gi'iitlemcn who uete much 
ill tilt* habit ot vi-sitiiig tosHtler; who 
W'rc usedi previously to deTernilue upon 
vvi'iit top.cs they woahl intioduce, and '<% 
C'j'^t their icsp'-ct.ve parts in the convci- 
s.tion; tliat, however violently iliej might 
‘'eem to di.-ugree, ci dtvi.sively icfutc each 
other, it was still wit’' the mutual under- 
''tiiiulhig, that both should suci-ecd, be- 
eau'-e both were to shine I Thu-, while 
one of ins learned friends, loudly de- 
riu’nied iiitjuiry, which could not be “ too 
‘'oleiun, too deliberate, too judicial, too 
extensive,” and for which he waited with 
“ almost breathle.ss impatience,” an in- 
quiiy, which he saw “ could not stop 
till it neached the bar of the legislature.'* 
His learned ally was to contend, that the 
whole affair was trivial, that, since the 
])rofe«."Or.s had obtained the additioual 
amhuiity wh'ch they had contended for, 
and ousted that of the directors, all had 
been calm and gone on well ; that inquiry 
would be wor.se than a waste of time, 
and that, therefore, he should move “ the 
prerhus qiiestiony as the only mode of 
extinguishing it '.—Now it happened, un- 
fortunately for his learned triend (Mr. 
Impoy), liiai he, wh(> had so courteously 
ami cooly treated the other side, as the 
nairators of “a fibnlous history, the 
whole of which had been falsified by the 
fferlnrationa of an hen. e.x-director,” had 
shewn himselt, no doubt from his other 
avocations having prevented h m from 
giving much attention to the subject, 
most woefully uninformed as to one of 
the main historical factsof the case. He 
liad stated repeatedly, distinctly and con- 
hdcitrly, that the college statutes, which 
took away tlie authority from the directors, 
and gave the exclusive right of expufsion 
to tiic professors, had cnied all the in- 
sun ectionaw evils ; that, from that pe- 
iio<l, all liail been satisfaction and repose, 
and that it would be even mischievous to 
distmb, by needless inquiries, that se- 
rvility which had piev ailed in the colle^ 
sinci- the introduction of the laws in ques- 
tion ; whereas, should his learned iHu nd’.s 
lei"Uic admit of his uaflittic even those 
I>apc!S which wcic aec-" hie li> the pro- 
piic’ors, hi.- would luid, i'ia% with all his 
(t«i"-t'tutioijul aversinii o* ” hihnkuis his- 
lorv,” h'j had Intn iiij'‘ rahly out in his 
ibi<UM'i<»i,j ; and, that the mo.st fearhil of 
tlic iiot-i, the njo't daring of tlie i;i*>ur- 
rectior.s, b^d taken place 
svbsvqurnt to the cnactmci.t of tho'^c* laws 
which thus deciaded tlic diiector':. A 
jutitof that code had been assigned, hy 
tiie protessnrs tliem^ebe'-, a> aniong the 
causes uf hisurrcctlop, fiom what ha-i 
K-en teiincd a" to th'' smu’c-u’s “ f, ’ , 
notion.* fU honour,” ^ w)i'". ■ f..*. 
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aro'^e fiom ffecir hatred and abliox'reiice oi 
tlie{iihici}de which compelied them either 
to criminate tlieiii.^eUerf, oi seek their 
•safety by the crimination of each other. 

Now, how was his plain and simple 
proposition for inquiry about to be met? 
— By the pievious question !— On what 
ground ? — Because it was said, tlut in- 
quiry and accusation weie synonimous ! 
Humiliating confession ! — But, if liis mo- 
tion were really accusatory, how ouglit 
accusation to he met ? by trial, or by 
flight ? — Innocence would natuially court 
discussion ; it would insist upon a dis- 
passionate appeal, by way of ballot, to 
the absent propiietois; to thj hnndieds 
who had left, or who Could not attend 
the court, but who wtie now in pos«:cs- 
sionof flicts to enable them to judge ()f 
the fitness of ftiithei imesu::ation. On 
the other hand, what could be more sig- 
nificant of a bad cause than the taking 
advantage of a ^lendei majority at a late 
hour in the day, when the court was 
woin down, to shun the impaitial ordeal 
of a ballot. — His learned fiiend (Mr. 
Impey) had argued from first to hist, as 
if this were solely a question of accusa- 
tion ; he (Mr. Jackson) would admit, 
that there was something like accusation 
of the college in its aggregate foim, but 
be disclaimed the idea of iiidiviilual at- 
tack ; he repeated, tliat he held the pro- 
fessors in the highest reverence and res- 
pect, and the propoaiiioii which lie had 
suggested, with ropcct to accepting <.f 
their future assistance, was dccl.iKitoiy 
of his confidence in them ; his \vi>h ;uid 
aim, throughout the di>cuv'>i.;n, Irid been, 
to take up the abstiact question, whether 
the college had, or had not an^weied its 
purpose, or was likely so to do? — He, 
however, fully admitted, that tlie collettc 
stood accused ! tlieie were then iii court 
two ruthless iinpeacher* of the whole es- 
tabli.shmciU ; persons who wereator.ee 
its accuser**, its condenniators, and it*, 
executioneis ! He meant the mover an«l 
tlie seconder of the pievious quesiwu ' 
Wliat I after so many taunting ch.iilci ge-s 
to meet upon facts, was this the isjue 
so much boasting ? this poor expedient \ 
this wretched manoeuvre to stop i‘’- 
quiry, and stifle investigation ! He would, 
be must put it to the experience, and to 
ilie candour of thehon. ex-director (Mr. 
Grant, sen.), whether he had ever known 
a que^tion like the present, in which the 
coiistitiicnf a«ke<i for the aid and advice 
of the couMitiited, met in a manner so 
imvvoilhy tiie chaiacler and the dignity of 
the East-fndia Company ? That hou. gen- 
tleman was well aware, that at that late 
hour of the day no question could be 
.said to be fairly submitted to the sober 
and candid judgment of the proprietors 
that was not referred to them by way of 
ballot ? Why then did he thus e\eit him- 


self to pi event that appeal? He must 
know in his conscience, that a majority 
obtained merely hy the influence which 
the diiector.** were known to ha- ^ :n that 
court. 111 which they could, u-^ it were, 
command a certain numhei of wte-, was 
no ciodit to, no triumph fo the Hertford 
institution. The college might have out- 
lived the imputed purpose of the pro- 
piifctors to pull it down ; it might have 
outlived its own five insurrections ! — It 
might have outlived the report of its own 
prolessors ! — It might have outlived 
(thouali that would be difficult), the 
pamphlet of IMr. Walthiis! — It might 
have outlived even, the speeches of its 
advocates 1 but it could not long outlive 
theprerioKS queslion ! — This Ignominious 
flight from iiiquiiy had sealed its fate for 
evei ! (flfor ! Hear and consigned it 
to unlading obloquy, and never dying 
shame ! (Hear ' Hear ’) . 

The V.hainaan then put the questiou ; 
and, upon a show ot hands, lie dedaied 
the ongiual questiou to be lost by a ma- 
jority. 

I’pon a division being demanded, it 
took plan*, and the numbers were as 
follows, viz. 

For the oilginal ques ion .... 40 
Against it 62 

Blajority 22 

The Chairman then declared the qiif*?- 
tion to be determined in the negative. 
l.‘jK>n which, 

Mr. Loir, ides expiessed himself with 
some waiiiith, c.xhoi ling hi- learned friend 
to |>er'e\eie .vgani>i m) feeble a majority, 
assuicd of fliial fiiimiph, exclaiming, 
with Ids nsnul emphasis of tone, 

“ IMarcellus, exiled, more tnie glory 
feels, 

“ Than Caeiar, with a Senate at his 
heels !" 

The Coiut then adjourned die. 


East- India House^ March 19, 
MANDAMUS PAPERS. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
pnetois of East-India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s House, in Leaden- 
hall Street, which was made speeial^ at 
the lequeat of ceitain Propiieturs, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the M<indatnus l^apers, as far as the 
same relate to the c(uuhict of the Court 
of Directors, in resHting the Powers ex- 
ercised on that occasion by the Honor- 
able the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, in adjudicating disputed 
pecuniary Claims, and in directing the 
application of the Company's Funds for 
their discharge.*’ 

T!.e Minutes of the last Court Iraviug 
been read— 
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The Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) said, 
— “ i have to acquaint the court, that 
since it was made special, at the desire of 
certain proprietoiN, those gentlemen have 
requested, that the consideration of the 
question, relative to tlie Mandamus Pa- 
pers^ should be postponed to atutureclay. 
1 wi«h, theiefore, to apprize those in- 
dividuals who mean to take a part in the 
diseus‘«ion, that, in conformity with the 
request ot tiie gentlemen who were anxious 
to bring the question forward, the Court 
of Directors have put off the considera- 
tion of the subject until the 16th of 
April.” 

The clerk then read the letter of Hum- 
phry Howorth, Esq. M. E. and — Holt, 
Esq. addres.sed to the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman, requesting the present 
court to be made special ; and also a sub- 
sequent letter, fromthe same parties, de- 
siring that, under all the circumstances, 
the consideration of the Mandamus Pa- 
pers should be postponed to the 16ih of 
April. 

Tlie Chairman. ** We have given no- 
tice, in the newspapers, of the contents 
of tlie latter communication. I am very 
sorry we could not give an earlier intima- 
tion to the proprietors ; but wc could not 
help ourselves, having receive<l the com- 
munication so late, tliat we were prevent- 
ed from having it published before this 
morning.” 

Tlie consideration of the Mandamus 
Papers was then adjourned to the 16th 
of April, 

FREE TRADE OF INDIA. 

Mr. ff^eeding rose to observe, that he 
hoped he should be peniiitted, before the 
wh<^e proceedings of the day were over, 
to draw the attention of the court for a 
few moments to a subject that was 
nearly connected with the vital interests 
of the Company. One of his majesty’s 
ministers had recently introduced a bill 
into the House of Commons, for the pur- 
pose of extending the free trade of India 
to the ports of Malta and Gibraltar. — 
Without canvassing the policy of this 
measure, — whether it were questionable 
or otherwise, in a national point of view, 
or whether the end propoJjed might not 
be attained by other and better means, 
which it was not then for tlie proprietors 
to discuss— he felt it to be his duty to 
press on the hon. chairman, and the court 
of directors, the necessity of laying be- 
fore his majesty’s ministers the fainiess 
and justice of removing the transit duties 
now payable on the piece goods of India 
and China. Those duties operated strong- 
ly in favour of the foreign trader, and 
enabled him to undersell the British mer- 
chant in the foreign market. Rlie policy 
of the bill in question was of such a na- 
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ture as evidently called for the removal of 
the transit duties ; and as mi^i^ters had 
already, be siipposeil, submitted the bill 
to the court ot directors, he wished to 
a-^k, whether the present was not a proper 
opportunity for endeavouring to procuie a 
repeal of duties which were so decidedly 
hostile to the interests of the Company 

The Chairman. “ I ju'^t beg to state, 
that we consider ourselves indebted to the 
lion, proprietor for the suggestions with 
which he has favoured the court. We 
have been this morning discu'Jsinglbe bill j 
and the same remarks, which the hon. 
proprietor has offered, were male by se- 
veral gentlemen in the direction. The 
court of directors have this particular 
point immediately in view, with the in- 
tention of getting such remedies applied 
as tlie occasion seems to call for. — (Hear ! 
hear !) 

Mr. Loirndes thought it was particu- 
larly imjierative to attend to this claim ilt 
the present moment. The icception with 
which the British amba'i'sador to China 
had met, had struck a damp over the 
commercial part of this country, which 
the most effectual means ought to be 
taken to dissipate. — Wlicn he conridered 
the deficiency in the tea-duty, during the 
la'^t year, be conceived that ministers 
ought to pause before they had recourse to 
any alteration in the Company’" system, 
that was likely to occasion a still greater 
defalcation. It was neces.sary that mi- 
nisters should a'^sign somer.-ason for this 
deficiency, even thoueh they them.selves 
laughed at it. Tlie leason stated was a 
very weak one ; for it was nonsense to 
tell him, iliat the poverty of the country 
prevented the people from using the same 
quantity of tea they formerly did — and 
that, therefore, this branch of the re- 
venue had decrea.‘»ed. The habits of the 
lower orders of society were perfectly 
formed on this point; he believed they 
would prefer leaves of any kind, with the 
name of tea, even to malt liquors. The 
def.ilcation was owing to something else. 
It was attributable to something abroad ; 
ami if that were the case, and these free 
ports were allowed, would it not encou- 
rage the evil to spread still farther. Go- 
vernment, therefore, by purMiing this 
system, would not only break the charter 
or lease of the Company, but they would 
perhaps injure the revenue. He possessed 
s<mic leaseholds of his own ; and he should 
consider himself as acting ^ery dishonor- 
ably, if he did any thing that tended to 
infringe the articles of the lease. He 
made these observations without meaning 
any disrespect to the present administra- 
tion,— they applied merely to the clrcuin- 
stances of the case, without any reference 
to the party in power. If the statement 
of the hon. proprietor were true, and be 
had no doubt of the fact, it was one of 
VoL. IV. 3 E 
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the poorej^t attempts to encourage the 
Commerce of the country that he had ever 
heard of. After Pailiament had stated 
how unjust the income tax was, what 
were they about to do ? They were going 
to visit ilie tiimW of the Company with as 
severe a tax, under a ditfeient name. I'hi'^ 
was a poor shift to bolster up the decayed 
commerce of the coantjy, at the expeii'e 
of chattered rights. When he said the 
decayed commerce of the country, he 
begged to observe, that iic did not mean 
a decay aiising from want of enteipiizc 
on the part of the British merchaiil, oi 
from any dtlerloration in the iahiic of 
the articles manufactuied by us, but a 
falling otF, naturally attendant outlie re- 
turn of peace. Knglaiid had, lor fifteen 
or sixteen year?:, the trade of the whole 
world— and, of couise, when hostilities 
ceased, each nation took hack that por- 
tion of commeice which belonged to it, 
and the commeice of England deciea'^ed 
precisely in that latio. If the executive 
body atood firm to their posts on this oc- 
casion j if they considered, that an ex- 
clusive trade was the pivot on which the 
East -India Company moved; if they re- 
flected, that, by giving up one inch of 
their rights they endangered them all, 
(and he had too high au opinion of their 
merits and virtues, as directors, to belieie 
that they would feel otherwise), then they 
would make a powerful resistance to tiru- 
threatened encroachment. If they sur- 
rendered the point now in quc'-tion, the 
mischief would not stop theie. If a 
stone were tin own into a pond, it created 
circle aftei circle, mull the .■^urtace of the 
water wa.s coveied; and, in the same 
way, if the Company con>entcd to this 
proposition for tonniiig two free ports, 
more and moio wuuhl he lequned ot 
them, until they weie dej'rivcdot all that, 
was valuable in the India iiade. He would 
not he the advocate of any injustice piac- 
tised by the Company, if it were pointed 
out to him; but he was bound to say, 
that tluere was no spot on the face of the 
globe better governed than their Indian 
Empire, both for the intcrc.’'ts ot the 
people and of the Company. Tliey liail a 
right ihea to letain its goverunieiit in 
their hands— and he ileprccated aiiy pro- 
ject that tended to weaken it. What did 
tliO'C per-ous say, who were so auxious 
for flee ports ? They a.sserred, tliat the 
Corapauv got nothing by the trade to 
India, and yet thoe weie the very iudi- 
\iduals who wi'-hed to embark in it them- 
selves. Thi* ^]ll■wed him t);at there was 
a snake in the Foi many jx*aispa.st 

a number ol miub rnts' in this coiuitiy 
looked upon the Conijuny with a jealous 
eye, as a great and powerful ho<iy ; and 
they wished to cet into paitneisliip with 
them. Although they would not pay any 
part of the expense of the cctablishuieut. 


they were anxious to become partners in 
the Comfiany’s bu‘^ines>, at the very mo- 
ment they wei e exclaiming that it was un- 
profitable. This was a po.->itive incon- 
si-teiicy, and >hewed that they spoke one 
way while they thought another. He 
could assuie the court, that the feelings 
w'hicli filled his breast tlie other day, 
when, after eighteen years connection 
with the Company, he went up with the 
address to Cailton-Honse, were indescri- 
bable. He gave way to those inexpressible 
foeliugs which aiose from that sort of 
union denominated a faviibj compact. 
He felt tlio'-e plcasiiiahle sensations lor a 
body of honorable men, with whom he 
hatl been connected for so many years. 
He felt the influence of the word party, 
on tiiat occasion, in its most pleasant 
sense— which was nothing more than a 
strong fiiemUhip for a number of iudivi- 
dnah with whom you have actedduring an 
extended period of life. He was one of 
those who acknowledged that species of 
party feeling — and he would, at least, do 
all he could to throw the widow’s mke 
into that scaleof protection which he con- 
ceived to be necessary whtn any of their 
rights were menaced. He did think, in 
consequense of the government of the 
country having sent an unfortunate em- 
bassy to Chinn, that the Company’s shop 
there was likely to bespoi.eil ; and, after 
they had done that, it was very hard that 
they sIiouM emU tivour to deprive the Com- 
pany ot anoiliei pait of theii commerce. 
He sliould not trouble the court further- 
hut he could not a\oiil making the«e few 
ob.>eivations. He considered tlie rights of 
the Company to be like the movements 
of a watch. This was the pivot on which 
they all tinned — and if they gave it up, 
the movements of the w’atch would be 
worth nothing. 

The Chairman — The fears expressed 
by the hon. proprietor are unfounded. 
'I’he bill, in question, does not permit 
any ship whatever to enter teas. The 
landing of teas is expressly guarded 
against.” 

Mr. llame said, though this subject 
was not regularly before the court, yet 
he telt so stiongly the oliservations of the 
hon, proprietor (Mr. Weeding), that he 
wished to say a word or two on it. He 
diflfered, however, entirely from what 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Lowndes) had 
first observed, with respect to the port;^ 
tliat were about to be thrown open. 
His desire was this, that, as the bill 
now befoie the legislature, every 
means >hould he taken to remove those 
dilfirulties which prevented London from 
lM‘coniiug a fiee-port. He considered it a 
matter ot very great importance, that 
evciy principle which enabled the mer- 
chant to trade, by a circuitous route, 
at a greats profit than the Company de- 
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rived, slioiild be abandoned. Kveryiliing 
connected with the trade to India oiit^ht 
to be a very .serious coii'ideidtiou «ith 
the court of directois — and he hoped 
their recomnieiidation to llie legislatiiie 
would be attended with weight. lie 
trusted that evert thing in the fonn of 
duties and charges, of wliatever kind, 
would be removed fiom tlie trade between 
India and England, and, if possible, 
that a veiy great facility should be given 
to it. Before the measure was finally 
discussed, this subject ought to be 
brought before ministers, In order that 
goods might be brought direct from any 
port in India to England — for, if Mich 
duties were suffered to remain, they 
would opeiate as much against tlic in- 
terests of the public, as ot the Company. 
He was aware, that any measure pro- 
posed by the court of directors was laid 
iiefore the proprietors. But he express- 
ed an opinion, on a former occasion, 
wlren a bill was jutroduced into parlia- 
ment containing matters connected with 
India, though not originating with the 
Company, that it sliould be laid before 
the court — and, pet haps, it would be 
right tint the proprietors should be made 
jicquaiiited with the present bill. What 
had occur! ed that day might justify them 
in doing it — and, perhaps, the observa- 
tions thrown out in that court w'oiild 
not be lost on the legislatuic. He did 
not mean to propose any thing on the 
subject — but he was of opinion, that 
every bill relative to India, should be 
laid before the proprietois, with such 
observations as the court of directors 
might suggest— aud the expression of 
their sentiments would not, he hoped, 
lx; entirely overlooked by the legNlaiurc. 

ADDRESS TO PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chainnan — “ In pursuance of the 
resolution of the general court, of the 
7th ultimo, relative to presentinc an 
address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, I have to acquaint the court, 
that the Deputy Chairman and my’«clf, 
accompanied by Richard Chichcly Plow- 
den, Esq. Jolin Hudleslon, lisq. the 
Hou. Hugh Lindsay, David Scott. Esq. 
Alexander Allan, Esq. and William Stan- 
ley Clarke, Esq. also by Randle Jackson, 
Esq. the mover of the address, nini 
several other proprietors, attended by 
the secretary, presented the address to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
at the levee, on the 5th in.stant, axul the 
same was received most graciously,” 

Mr. H. Jackson. “ As one of the per- 
sons who was delegated to go up with 
the address, permit me to state tlie 
great Satisfaction which i feel, and which 
I am sure the proprietors will also feel, 
when they Jdarn the iiolitctKss with 


which you, sir, and other directors, 
did us the honor to meet at this house, 
and to accompany us to St. James’s. 
Nothing could exceed the complaisance 
with which wc were treated by your hon. 
couTt on that occasion — but the infinite 
glare and ( oiide.scension of the illustrious 
pcisouHgc him.sclf in receiving the ad- 
drcbs, V\'e were, sir, uiuler an addi- 
tional obligation to the president of the 
hoard of control, who seemed to em- 
brace that opportunity of showing his 
marked respect for the proprietors of 
East-Iudia stock ; and w’ho in the most 
obliging matiner, took care that the ad- 
dress should be presented with every 
circumstance of dignity that belonged fo 
it. I cannot, sir, (continued Mr. Jack- 
son, addressing the chairman), sit down 
without adding a few words personally 
ro yourself. You are now, sir, very 
near the close of your admini.stration, 
and I know, from many circumstances, 
and from various quarters, that I speak 
the general sense of the proprietors, 
when I thank you tor the friendly and 
constitutional attention with wliich you 
treated us during the twelve months of 
your authority in the chair. — (/fcAr ' 
'/lear .') — ^^’hen 1 speak of you as having 
executed your high functions in the most 
correct maiiaer, I mean not to insinuate 
anything a'j:ainst the hon. gentleman 
who IS to succeed \oii ; I liave no reason 
to doubt his conduct in any respect 
whatever. 1 wish merely to express 
the general fciliiig which your politeness 
and urbanity have created in the minds 
of the proprietors .” — ! hear !) 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
in point of form, the communication 
which had just been made by the chair- 
man, had been eutered amongst the pro- 
ceedings of the court. 

The Chairman replied — it certainly had. 

Mr. Hume observed, that his hon. 
and Icarnpfl friend fMr. U. Jackson) had 
taken that opportunity of making some 
observations to the court on the conduct 
pui'iued by their hon. chairman, in the 
discharge of Ins important duties, and 
he could not forbear from following 
the same course. When he said that 
the present chairman was the only one 
that had treated him with politeness, 
since he became connected with the 
couit, he ^hould he wanting in gratitude 
if he did not seize e*try opportunity of 
stating, that on all occasions the most 
marked respect and attention had been 
paid to him both in public and private- 
Wlienever he found it necessary to call on 
the chairman on mattei-s relative to the 
business of that court, lie had always 
been received in the most cordial man- 
ner . — [Hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Lownjes said, that as the period 
of their hon. chairman's administration 

3 E 2 
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was about to cloi-e, it was proper that 
those who bad ol>seived the politeness 
of bis conduct, should bear testimony to 
it. The urbaiiity^of tlie bon. gtutlemau’s 
laanuers had been such, that he hoped 
it would seiTe as an example to - »cceed- 
iug chairmen 5 for he could not help 
declaring that there bad be» n some pai - 
tiality in the conduct of othet diicctois, 
when they tilled that high otlice which 
formed a contrast, when placed in com- 
petition w ith the course adopted by the 
gentleman who now filled the chair. 
He should only say, that urbanity of 
manners had a much greater effect on 
society in general, than those gentlemen 
supposed who did not cultivate it. Drop 
after drop would in time w'ear the hardest 
stone, aud kindness and urbanity of 
manner, whether they were applying to 
the legislature for the renewal of their 
chaiter or for any other purpose, would 
have great influence in obtaining that 
w'hicli the Company sought. Certainly if 
persons were appointed to be foreign am- 
bassadors on account of the politeness 
their demeanour, a correspouding at- 
tention to manners in those who filled 
high situations in the adniiuistratiou of 
the Company’s affairs ought not to be 
neglected. The life of a celebrated states- 
inan (the Earl of CheaterfieldJ afforded a 
strong proof of what might be effected by 
urbanity of manners. He observed, that 
when he attempted to introduce the new 
style, he was opposed liy a noble lord of 
great abilities; “ p:.'rliaps,” said Lord 
Chesterfield, “ tlih nobleman understood 
the philosophical part of the business 
belter than I did, but my attention to 
delicacy of manners had a greater effect 
on the house than his lordship’s obser- 
vations,” The hoti. gentleman who now 
filled the chair, from a coirect know- 
ledge of human nature, fiom tiiat spe- 
cies of feeling which the French denomi- 
nated “ bon hommie,’* had succeeded in 
procuring the good will of all tlie pro- 
prietors. No person felt more obliged 
to the hou. chairman than be did, and he 
leturned him his sincere thanks for his 
candour and impartiality. 

'Hie Chaiiman — “ I cannot well ex- 
press my feelings on this occasion, and, 
therefore, bad better leave it unattempt- 
ed. It affords me a most pleasing sensa- 
tion to find that my conduct in the 
chair has bet 11 approved of by great 
body of the proprietors. Yet impressed 
as I am with this honorable testimony of 
their approba i-m to myself, I must as- 
sume the libv^rty of stating, that in my 
opinion, some gentlemen have taken an 
erroneous view of the conduct of my 
predecessors, throusrh mistake or misap- 
prehension ; because I am fully convinced 
fifM. tiieir general manners, their true 
principles, aud their proper feelings, that 


they never intentionally departed from 
the strict line of justice and impartiality. 

EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Mr. Hume — “ I beg leave to ask * 
question before the com t separates. You 
are aware, sir, that the public mind is 
in a state of considerable anxiety relative 
to the fate of the embassy to China, 
The object of iny question is to learn 
whether any authentic information has 
been received on this subject? If none 
has been received, a statement of that 
fact will set aside tlie unpleasant 1 ninours 
and alarms w^hidi hate been afloat for 
some days past.” 

The Chairman — “ The court of direc- 
tors have not received any information 
from Lord Amherst since his arrival at 
Pekin. They have in fact received no 
account whatever of the embassy, and, 
therefore, they are quite ignorant re- 
specting the reception his lordship met 
with. On this point we are totally in 
the (lark, having received no letter or 
information of any kind whatever rela- 
tive to his lordship's arrival.” — The court 
then adjourned. 

We are requested to insert the following 
correction of the report of debate on the 
college at Haileybury. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir, — Observing in tlie report of the 
debate at the East India House respecting 
the college at Haileybury in the Asiatic 
Journal for the ]>resent month, a mis- 
statement imputed to me, though the 
name be wrongly spelt “ Weedon” in- 
stead of Weeding,” I have to beg the 
favour of you to correct it in the Journal 
for the ensuing month. It occurs during 
the speech of Mr. Paitison. That gentle- 
man having mentioned, that the directors 
had not relinquished the power of dismis- 
sing the professors of the college, 1 ven- 
tured to set him right by stating^ that 
“ DO professor could be removed without 
the sanction of the Bishop of London ^ 
that it was ro ordered by tlie statutes of 
the college,” Your report supposes me 
to say “ without the sanction of the 
Board of Control;” a statement widely 
differing, not from my observation merely, 
but from the truth. I appeal to the sta- 
tutes of the college for tlie verity of this- 
assertion. Tlie control of the Board of 
Commissioners for tlie affairs of. todia 
over the removal of professors of the col?- 
lege, had such been the r^ulation, would 
in my opinion have been salutary and 
just. But that board, as well as the court 
of directors, relinquished this power,'and 
made It to devolve on the bishop of Lon- 
don, who was ^pointed viator^ Why a. 
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dignitary of the church should have been 
iiirested with tliat authority, or be the 
visitor of such aii institution I knew not, 
and have yet to leani. If the college had 
been ordained for clerical objects, or the 
interests of religion, or if the church had 
been more particulaily concerned therein, 
the reason would have been obvious, but 
in a scliool of learning, avov\edly institut- 
ed to qualify for important political pur- 
poses, to appoint a bishop the visitor and 
controling power appears to me to be an 
utter mistake and inconsistency. The 
Chairman of the court of directors or the 
chief Commissioner for the affairs of In- 
dia, should in my humble opinion have 
been the visitor of the college. This 
would have been more consonant with the 
nature of its establishmeiu ; more in uni- 
son with its views and interests. 


This, Sir, was one among the many er • 
rors of detail respecting the college, to 
correct which 1 voted for tlie inquiry: not 
to dissolve but to uphold the institution ; 
to clear it of those imperfections, which 
deformed its beauty, and might cripple 
its strength. 

In this argument, however, I am di- 
gressing from the object of my letter, 
W'hich istocorrect the misstatement before 
alluded to. It is but justice to add my opi- 
nion, that your report of the debates at 
the East-India House is in general most 
faithful and accurate. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thomas Weeding. 

Guildford Street, 

Sept. 9, 1817. 


LITERARY AND PHI-LOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir, — I seiidfoi insertion in the Asiatic 
Journal an account ot tlic diiuciisions of 
tlie great gun at Agra,* ns it is an object 
of imiversal adniiratiou, and has not yet 
been noticed in your work. 

I aiu, Sii, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
120t^sept. mr. W. E. 

Inches. 

Diameter of the piece at the muzzle 32 
Do. do. at the breech 36 

Caliber 224- 

Diameter of the shot 22 

Length of the bore 96 

Do. piece 114 

Solidity of the piece. . 62,494 cubic inches 

Weighing nearly 23,435 lb. Freucli. 

The shot, if made of beat iron, would 
weigh nearly 16241b; if cast, in the pro- 


portion of 496 to 580. 

Steel or forged iron weiglis 7.852 

White marble do 2.707 


The guu weighs 334 factory maunds. 


CHINESE CALENDAR, rontinued. 

March, 1815. 

8 57 60 Kain. 

10 35 57 Bain, with intervab 

fair. 

11 55 61 Heavy rain, with 

thunder. 

ls< day of the Chinese 2d moon. 

12 54 61 Bain. A festival in 

which ornamented paper pagodas, with 
cracker.s, are burnt, and wreaths of straw 


•A print of this immense piece of tftillery 
svas Ut^y published by Mr. \Varhtm,~£d* 


blown np from them into the air ; who- 
ever catches this wieath in its descent is 


supposetl 

to 

have good luck for the eii- 

suing \tar. 


14 

48 

51 Cloudy, some rain. 

16 

49 

55 

18 

56 

68 Cloudy, afternoon fine. 

20 

66 

70 Cloudy ; close, damp 

day. 


22 

63 

76 Fair. 

24 

58 

70 Fine. 

26 

60 

74 Fair. This lastweek 

of warm 

weather has set all vegetation in 

a ferment ; the buds of deciduous plants 
are making rapid progress. 

29 

69 

82 Fine. Yesterday we 

were glad to put on white jackets. 

April. 



2 

66 

73 Rain, some thunder. 

5 

68 

61 Fine. 

8 

72 

61 Fine. 

10 

63 

78 Fine. 

12 

72 

82 Fair, evening heavy 

rain. 



13 

77 

71 Goudy in the evening, 

set off for Macao after dinner at Puan- 

kequa. 



15 

78 

72 Cloudv at 3 P.M, 

heavy squall of rain,lightning,and thunder, 

during which 
northward. 

, the wind shifted to the 

16 

Macao. 

71 

73 Cloudy. Arrived at 

18 

71 

74 Cloudy. 

20 

70 

73 Bain. Two nuns took 


the black veil at the convent of St. Clara. 

21 71 Heavy rain all nigiit. 

The Melia Azedarach (or Chinese lilac 
trees) in fine bloom. 
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22 86 82 83 Fair. Eclipse 

of the moon, almost total, about 2 o’cteck 


39 - 1 ? 

24 82 69 Showers all night. 

27 66 75 Rain early. Cloudy, 

rain 2 P. M. Heavy rain. 

28 68 74 Rain in the night. 

Cloudy. Giand Chinese procession re- 
turning ihe shrine of their deity to the 
Joss hou'^e, which had been under repair. 
This is supposed to liave been one ot the 
handsomest fetes they have had for some 
years past, the ceremonies having begun 
some days ago, and are to last some days 
longer. 

30 69 79 Cloudy. Fine. Wang- 

hees, lychees, long yens in blossom, lo- 

quats lipening, oranges going out of 
season. 

Rain fallen since 1st January 19 inches 
and 1-lOth, 

May. 

2d 74 79 Rain. About 4 A.M. 

Commenced a storm of thunder, lightning, 
audi'ain, clearing up about 5 P.M. Two 
churches and three or tour houses were 
struck with the lightning. 

3 72 76 Rain, thunder and 

lightning. 

4 71 77 Rain incessant, thun- 

der and lightning. 


6 

63 

75 Strong wind through 

the uight. 


8 

71 

75 Cloudy. Some rain. 

Thander. 


11 

70 

82 72» Fine. 

13 

72 

84 74 Fine. Garden- 

er plaating uew trees. 

16 

76 

87 78 Cloudy, but 

fair. 



18 

83 

76 Cloudy, stronabreezos. 

20 

75 

84 77 Cloudy. 

22 

76 

82 78 Cloudy, .‘.onie 

rain. 



24 

79 

86 80 Rain at 11 P.M. 

Strong wind from northward. 

26 

82 

76 Cloudy. Rain in night. 

28 

76 

87 77 Cloudy, strong 

northerly wind all niglit. 

31 

76 

83 78 Rain in tor- 

rents in the night. Bain. 

June. 



2 

79 

82 80 Cloudy. 

4 

71 

80 78 Fine. 

6 

89 

76 Rain through the day. 

3 

75 

83 77 Cloudy. 

11 

80 

78 Rain. 3 A.M. Heaiy 

squall of rain 

and wind, some thunder. 


.heavy rain through the day. 

12 78 73 Heavy rain in the 

night. Rain, with thunder andlightiiing. 
At 4 P- M. set off for Canton. 

14 At Canton Showery. 

16 80 86 82 Fair. Some 

heavy showers with thunder. 

19 82 87 Fine. 


• The third rotation of the degree of the ther- 
mometer thews the degree of heat at the time of 
observation } generally ah^ut 8 A.M , 


this niornnig. 

24 87 83 Fair. Rain in the 

night. 

26 85 83 Cloudy. Rain in the 

night. 1 P.M. hard squall of rain. 

27 84 83 Fair. 

29 88 84 85 Cloudy, 1P.M. 

heavy rain from eastward. 

July. 

1 84 82 83 Fair. 4 P.M. 

heavy rain. 

3 85 83 Fair. 

5 87 83 Fine. 

7 Cloudy. At 4 P.M. 

left Whampoa for Macao, 

10 82 88 83 Fine. 

The monsoon was unusnaMy severe last 
year on the eastern coast of Ceylon. Some 
heavy gales had been e^:pelienced, accom- 
panied by treniendou'i rain, during the 
months of Xovember and December. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

III the year 17‘)6, the Asiatic Society, 
which was €.<tablished in 1784, made ap- 
plication to government for the procure- 
ment of a charter of Incorpoiaiion ; for 
some cause the request was unsuccessful. 
The MarquU of Hastings, always the 
patron of letters, has, we understand^ 
recently transmitted a repetition of the 
society’s loyal request to the J^rince Re- 
gent, who, it is to lie hoped, will afford 
the patroiiaue of the llriti^h government 
to the literatuie of .Vsia. 

Eu'pcf/ifion to the Con^fo , — We are 
sorry to state the death of Captain Camp- 
bell, theiYble and zealous commander of 
the other unfortunate, but well-meant 
endeavour to explore the interior of 
Africa. A letter from Sierra Leone of 
June 30, States, that intelligence of the 
loss had arrived at that place a few days 
before. Captain Campbell was reported 
to have died of the effects of disappoint- 
ment. The second naval officer in com- 
mand, who had been left at Sierra Leone, 
oil account of ill-health, but was reco- 
vered, and on his way to join the expe- 
dition, returned to Sierra Leone, on hear- 
ing of Captain Campbell’s death, to con- 
sult the governor as to tlie propriety of 
persevering or de.sisting from further at- 
tempts j tlie case is reported to be re- 
ferred home to Lord Bathurst. 

To the end of time Egypt must con- 
tinue to excite the amazement and re- 
search of travellers. Additional disco- 
veries of ancient works have recently 
been made. We are led to expect sliortly 
from Mr. Salt, our Consul-General in 
that country, a more correct transcript 
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of the inscription on the column of Dio- 
clesian (commonly called that of Pompey) 
than has hitheito appealed ; and we iiii- 
rierstand that the same mdtnt tiaveller, 
assisted by a foreign officer of the name 
of Caii^jlio, ha' not only succeeded in 
transpouing from Thebes vei7 interesting 
fragments ot Egyptian sculpture, but has 
also {l‘sco\ered a passage cut in the solid 
rock 400 leet in length, under the great 
pyramid, with chambers at the lower ex- 
tremity, and u cummnnicatiou wuh the 
mysterious well, waich has hitherto 
puzzled all our antiquaries and traveller-^. 
Excavations have aho been effected among 
the sepulchral structures in the neigh- 
bourhood upon the Desert ; and amongst 
other curiosifes, a small temple, and fine 
granite tablet, have been discoveied be- 
tween the lion’s paws of the Sphinx. 

Mr. W. Muller and Baron Sack, well 
known authors at Berlin, are also gone to 
Egypt on a scientific tour. 

Messrs. Richter and Liedman, the 
former a Li'onian the other a Swede, 
have within these two yt'ars travelled 
over the wliole of Egypt and Nubia. 
Above Philoe they discovered some su 
peib remriin^of arcliitectuie in tlie Egyp- 
tian style. Mr. Uiciitei has proceeded in 
an attempt to penciiate to the vicluitj of 
Bokhaiu and into Bactiia. 

Accounts are stated to have been re- 
ceived fiom Batavia of the loth of 
March, which state amomt other things, 
that the inouuiain hljiiig, twenty-four 
leagues from Banjoevvaiigie, emitted fiie 
in the montli of danuaiy, particularly on 
the 23d and 24th, when the eruptions 
were very violent; the surrounding coun- 
try was covered with ashes. 

In many places there were grtat iiiuii' 
datious, so that the waters rose fourteen 
feet above the usual level; the damage 
done was veiy great, and occasioned a 
SLarcity of provisions. Sub.sequeiit ac- 
counts from that district, of 18th March, 
state that tlie mountain still continued to 
smoke, and that daily iiuindatioiis took 
place, which destroyed many rice fields; 
the fields which the water has left are 
covered witii mud and aslies; the usual 
water courses were stopped up by the 
ashes, or large trees thrown from the 
mountain, so that it was impossible to 
plant the rice fields. The air was ob- 
scured by smoke and light ashes, so that 
the sun and moon appeared of the colour 
of blood, 'fhe health of the inhabitants 
is injurefl by the bad water, and numbers 
of cattle ilie. 

The rivers every where burst their 
banks, and in many places rose as high as 
fourteen feet above their ordinary level. 
The affrighted inhabitants tied from all 
pai ts towards the shore and town of Ban- 


joewaneie, but were stopped at every 
step in consequence of the roads being 
rendered impassable by the inunda- 
tions and the destruction of the biidges. 
The subsequent news i« somewhat more 
assuring ; the mountain has ceased to 
emit any more fire ; but the atmosphere 
continues darkened with clouds ot ashes 
and .‘smoke, nor have the inundations yet 
abated. The desolation occasioned by 
this disastrous phenomenon Is feartul ; and 
there N reason to apprehend that it will 
occasion a great scaicity of provisions. 
Many people are suffering under diseases 
occasioned by the bad quality given to the 
waters by the ashes, and a general mor- 
tality has seized the horned cattle. In the 
district of Gabang the mountain Goenang 
Loewer Mink in on the 27th February, 
and buried a kampoiig of eight families 
who dwelt upon it. A similar event took 
place on ihe night of the 4th and 5th of 
March, in the district of Talaga, where 
a number of houses, with ail their in- 
mates, were in like manner overwhelm- 
ed in ruin, and not a trace ot their exis- 
tence left. Many rice fields aie buried, 
and the river Ty Dienklok is quite dried 
up. 

A similai misfortune took place in the 
ibo iiluht of the 4tb of v\Iaich, in thedis- 
met of dalage, which dotinyed four 
houses, .^onu- rice fields, &c.- Middle^ 
Ourgy Sfija. 10 . 

A complete series of the lavas and 
other minerals ot Java and of Banca, 
have, we unde^^tal)d, recently been re- 
ceived at the India House intended for 
the Hon. Company’s Museum. 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The Ruins of Gour, described and re- 
presented in Eighteen Views, with a To- 
pographical Map, compiled from the Ma- 
nu>cnpts, and Drawings of the late H. 
Creighton, E.«q. In one vol. royal 4to. 
21. 2s. boaids. 

Travels in Brazil. By Heniy Koster. 
New edition. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 4s Itoards. 

ANairativenf a Voyage to New' Zea- 
land, pel formed in tlu yeai^ 1814 and 
1815, by Jolin Liddiaid Nicholas, Esq, 
in company with the Rev. S.imuel Mara- 
(leii, Pntuipiil Cliapl.iin or New Ji^outh 
Wales : including an Account of the first 
Missionary Kstablishmeui ever tormed on 
that Island, with a Description of the 
lurcrior of the Country, its Soil, Climate, 
and Productions, and the Mai.ner.s and 
Customs of the Natives ; to«ether with 
occasional Remarks on their Political 
Economy. Illustrated by Plates and a 
Map of the Island. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 4s. 
boards. 

A Narrative of a Singular Imposition, 
practised upon the Benevolence of a Lady 
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residing in tlie \’icinily of the City of 
Bristol, by a Youn^ Woman of tiie Name 
of Mary Wilcox, alias Baker, alias Baker- 
stCQtit, alias Caraboo, Princess of Javusu. 
8vo. 5s. 

Institutes of Grammar, as applicable 
to the Euglisfi Language, or as Introduc- 
tory to the Study of other Languages, 
systematically arranged, and hriefiy ex- 
plained. To which are added, some 
Chronological Tables. Ly Janies An- 
drew, LL. D. 8vo 6s. 6d. hound. 

Mr. Pope’s Practical A ‘.idgement of 
the Custom and Excise Lau', lelatire to 
the Import, Expuit, and C' acting Trade 
of Great Bntain and her liependencies ; 
including Tables of the Duties, Draw- 
backs, Bounties, and Premiums ; various 
other Matters, and an Index. The third 
edition, corrected to August 18, 1817. 
8vo. 11, 11s. 6d. boards. 

Cbemical Amusement ; comprising a 
Series of Curious and Instructive Expe- 
riments in Chemistry, which are easily 
performed, aud unattended by Danger. 
By Frederick Accum, l2mo. ”s. boards. 

Ccelcbs Deceived. By the Author of 
an Antidote to the Miseries of Human 
Life, See. 2 vol. 12nio. 8s. boards. 

Medico-Chiiruigical Transactions, Vol. 
8, Part 1, idvo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Quarterly Review, No, 33. Price 
69. 

'l*he Edinburgh Review, No. 56. 
Price 6s. 

ArrowsmitlPs New General Atlas. 
PfcOyal 4to 11. 168, half bound. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteei, or Geo- 
giaphical Dictionary. 8vo, Vol. 1, Part 1. 
ifs. boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, 1815, 
one eol. 8vo. H. Is, boards. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XX. contain- 
fug : — 1. A Defence of Economy, against 
Mr. Rose. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq, 
(original.)— 2. A Defence of the Cou- 
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stitution of Great Biliain and Ireland. 
By the Right Hon. John Lord Comers.— 

3. On the present State of Pauperism in 
England. B) the Rev. G. Glover, A. M. — 

4. An Encjuiiy into the Causes of Agri- 
cultural Distress. By W, Jacob, Esq. 
F.R.S. — 5. On the Means of arresting tlie 
Progiessof National Calamiiy. By Sir J. 
Sinclair, Bait. M P — 6. Suggestions for 
the Prevention of Epidemic Diseases, &.c. 
By Chas. Maclean, M. D. — 7. Repoitof 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Employment of Chtnbiiig Boys.— 
8. On the Copyright Bill. By Sir E. 
Brydges, Bart. jM.P. — 9. On the Moans 
of Reducing the Poors’ Hates. By Major 
Torrens, (original.) — 10. A Letter to D. 
Ricardo, Esq. on the Depreciation of 
Bank Notes. By the Rev. A. Crombie. 

IN THE PRESS. 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Embassy to China. By licnrs Elli', Esq. 
Third Commissioner of the Kinb.i!*sy. In 
4to. with Plates, Maps, &c. 

The Official Journal of the late Capt. 
Tuckey, on a Voyage of Discovery in the 
Interior of Africa, to explore the Source 
of the Zaira or (^ngo. In 4to, with a 
large Map, and other Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 

A Histoiy of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. 3 vol, 4to. 

Dr. Robcilson is printing a Concise 
Grammar of the Romaic 01 Modern 
Gicek Language, with Phrases and Dia- 
logue'^ on t.iinihai Subjects. 

The Kc\. T. Kidd, of Cambridge, is 
preparing an edition of the Complete 
Woiksot Deniotlienes, Gieek and Latin, 
fiom the text of Reiake, with collations 
and various teadings. 

Miss Lucy Aikinhas in the press. Me- 
moirs of the Couil of Queen Elizabeth; 
including a laige portion of biographical 
anecdote, original letters, &c. 


Works in the Press. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ecrtract of a Letter from the Rev.R. 

Morrison, on the subject of printing 

the t'hinese Testament, Nov. 1815. 

On the question which you submitted 
to me, “ VVhctlier lor printing the sacred 
Scriptures in Chinese, wooden stereotype, 
or nieta! single type.., weie likelv to he 
cheaper?” I have taken the opinion of 
the Company's printer, iir. Tlmin.s, who 
is daily in use of single metal types em- 
ployed by him ia printing tlie Chinese 
Dietionary. 

He says, that if in England metal 
stereotype for prinfihg the sacred scrip- 


tures he found cheaper than letter press, 
it would appear from tlie similarity of the 
cases, that tlie same should hold true in 
China; wooden blocks being in fact 
stereotype, and single metal characters a 
kind of letter pj css. 

In Cliina also wooden blocks become 
much ciieaper than English stereotype. 
The latter must be regularly composed 
before the plates be cast ; in China the 
ty pe-cutter requires only a fair copy. 

Tlie single letters in Chinese being so 
numerous, aud arranged under no fewer 
than two hundred aud fourteen radicals, 
though each character be a word, it, re- 
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*liiires more time to find any given 
wordtlian is necessary to compose it from 
the noniaii letter. Awoid frnmaGieek 
case, with all its accents, would ho com- 
posed sooner than a Chinese character 
from a collection of thirty or forty thou- 
sand characters, .irranged in the best 
possible manner. 

Though there should not he more than 
two Oi- three thousand different words 
in the whole Scriptures, yet the same 
word occurs often in the course of two or 
lour paves. He supposes, that to publish 
the eight volumes of the New Testament, 
as many characters as are in two volumes 
would be requisite, say forty-eight thou- 
sand or forty-nine thousand, wliicli, at 
forty characters per dollar, make.s one 
thousand two hundred and foity-seveii 
dollars, £511. The expense of cutting 
the whole eight volumes, suppose seven 
hundred and forty or eight hundred dol- 
lars, ;6200. (The blocks of the duode- 
cimo edition cost five hundred dollars ; 
the writer received fifty dollars.) 

In going through the press there would 
be no advantage. Suppose eight jtages 
were worked at once, which would re- 
quite a considerably larger fount. Two 
Chinese engage to thiow off four thousand 
copies of two pages a-day, which is equal 
to eight thousand copies of four pages. 
Few, if any, Europeans in this climate 
could throw off two thousand copies of 
eight pages, allowing two men at a press. 
The monthly wages of Chinese labourers 
and mechanics are from three to si-x dol- 
lars. 

Then follows the great advantage of 
stereotype, viz. taking fifty or a hun- 
dred copies at a time, as they are want- 
ed ; and also, that once correct, it re- 
mains permanently correct. And when 
I leave the country, the blocks may be 
left behind, and the sacred Scriptures 
printed without danger of error. They 
may be sent also to any other place, to the 
Russian frontier if you please, and the 
Scriptures printed from them. That 
would be much better than carrying tlie 
books. 

I am myself fully convinced, that nil 
that can be said in favour of metal stereo- 
type for printing standard books, applies 
with fully as much, if not with greater 
force and truth, to the Chinese wooden 
stereotype. 

My duodecimo New Testament, yellow- 
ish paper, (the middle class of paper,) I 
have thrown off, and bound up, for three 
mace six candareens, i. e. half a dollar 
^anish, or two shillings- and sixpence 
Elfish. 

In the Summer I re-examined the New 
T^tament, and am happy to say, that at 
ptesent, having daily a little more expe- 
rience in the Chinese, the translation is 
▼Wy satisfitetory to me. There are in it 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 2‘2. 


some typographical errors, and two or 
tnree omissions of a member of a sentence, 
which I sliall correct as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

Bombay Aujc-Uanj Bible Society . — 
Spco«(//i(y)o;f.— Translations.— TlieCom- 
iuittce liavc next to announce that, ever 
considering it to be one gieat object of 
the .'-ociety, to affoid the natives a peru- 
sal of the history and rule of our faitli 
in tlieir owu language, tliey have availed 
tlicmselvcs with great pleasute of a very 
lilicr.il offer from Dr. Joliii Taylor of tliis 
presidency, to superintend tlie translation 
into tlie Mahratfa and Guzrattee languages 
of any pan of tlie Holy Scriptui es, and have 
requested him to superintend in the first 
instance the tianslation of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew into Guzrattee and Mali- 
ratta. 

Tlie Committee are fully aware of the 
duty imposed upon them to be particularly 
careful, that the translations of tlie Snip- 
lures to he distributed should he cor- 
rectly made, or abound with no imjior- 
tant errors. 

The Englisli translation is an autho- 
rised version, and if at any time doubts 
should aiise as to the meaning of a 
sentence, tliere ate authorised persons at 
liand to make tlie proper explanation ; 
Imt in tlie several languages of this cotin- 
try, where no sucli helps can be rea- 
dily obtained, considerable mischiefs may 
arise from tlie improper version of a sin- 
gle word. 

The Committee entertain the greatest 
confidence, that the opportunities which 
this place affords of consulting mime- 
rous classes of natives from different 
parts of Guzrat and tlie Mahratta coun- 
try, will enable Dr. Taylor to furnisljL,a 
translation, which shall be free from any 
material errors, dignified but simple in its 
language, and such as may be understood 
by a great majority of the people, so far 
as tliey are capable of comprelieiiding the 
meaning of any book which may be put 
into their hands. 

Tlie great diversity of languages that 
pievails from Cape Comorin to Mozam- 
biqueand the African Coa.it, A tract which 
from the want of other Societies, may 
for the present be considered as coming 
witliin the limits of tiie Bombay .'Vtixi- 
liary Bible Society, presents very great 
dii&ulties to a rapid dispersion of the 
sacred Scriptures along the coasts of that 
part of the Indian Ocean. From Cape 
Comorin to Mount Dili tlie Slalayalam 
or proper Malabar is the universal lan- 
guage ; the Lakbadive and JIaldive is- 
lands have a dialect peculiar to themselves ; 
from mount Dili to the neiglibourhood of 
Goa the Tulnvi is the language of lower 
Kanara; in the country around Goa a cor- 
rupt mixture of the Kanara, Tuluvi, and 
VoL. IV. 3 F 
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Maliratta laissuai-es preiails ; fiom thence 
nearly as far north as Surat, and includ- 
ing Bombay, Salsct and Karanja, the 
language is the Kttkani, a rdalect of the 
Mahratta, in which a coud many fuieign 
words have toiind a place ; ftoin the south 
of Surat as tar north as the Rnn, the 
Guzrattee language is the popular tongue, 
but in all the gieat cities, such as Smat, 
Ahmedabad, Cambay, &r. the uumbirof 
Musalmans who use the Hindc.stbani 
tongue is very great; beyond the lluu 
the language of Kutch succeeds, and 
reaches as far as the eastern branches of 
the Indus, when the Sindi begins to pre- 
vail, and extends to MeV.tau and the low 
country of Persia ; along the whole Per- 
sian Coast as far as Bushite, the Atabic 
is the prevalent tongue, but in the larger 
towns the Persian is spoken ; from Btts- 
sora round the whole Arabiati Peninsula 
the Arabic alone is understood, aitd coii- 
"tinues to be the language of the Western 
part of the Red Sea as far south as Abys- 
sinia. The languages to the south of 
Abyssinia are little known, but the Com- 
mittee have hopes of proem ing materials, 
from which some account of them may 
be given, at no distant period. 

To satisfy the demands of that extent 
of country which reaches from Cape Co- 
morin to the Isthmus of Suez therefore, 
translations in the Malayalam, the Tu- 
iuvi, the Mahratta, Guzrattee, Hiudu- 
sthani, Sindi, Persian, and Arabic, would 
be necessary, and tratislations into the 
Maldivi, Kutchi, Marwadi, the Goa di.i- 
lect, the Kanara, and Tclegu, would bo 
desirable. Very great numbers of fami- 
lies who understand no language but the 
Marwadi, Kanara, or Telcgu, except so 
far as to enable them to receive sim- 
ple orders, migrate to Bombay and other 
cities on the western coast of India, 
wheie the use of their native language 
continues in their families. certain 
number of English, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Gaelic, French, and German bibles are 
also essentially necessary. 

Fourth.— Education. — But the busi- 
ness is only half done when a translation 
is made into a particular language. It is 
still necessary to teach those who speak 
the language to read and understand it. 
It is a fact, that although a very great 
proportion of the Hindus of all classes 
can lead and write, and employ their 
pen in keeping books of accounts, and 
though some metcliauts keep up a very 
extensive commercial correspondence, 
very few of them c.in read so as to un- 
derstand a history, and still less a reason- 
ing in their own tongue. 

This arises from several causes, but 
chiefly from the monopoly of knowledge 
clmmed by their priests. All stories and 
histories are discouraged, e.xcept such as 
relate to religion, and such are generally 
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written in a learned language, or in a 
dialect bO much refined and exalted above 
that of conmion coiiveiaation, as to be 
intelligible only to tho^e \\ho have made 
it the study of yeais. These histoiies, 
01 rather leligious tales, aie lead, veise 
by verse, In sonie Bramin oi oilier learn- 
ed man, who tiaiislate^ them into more 
intelligible language, and expounds or 
conmienfs upoi. them as he goes along. 
The itxd'ug thus becomes a sermon, or 
rathei what is called a lectuie, and the 
merit of the reader is raeasuied by the 
IraiinoiiioUis cadences whieh lie bestows 
oii his text as he reads or rather sings it, 
and the ait with which he can display the 
sense of his author, or interweave amus- 
ing or sti iking observations with his com- 
mentary. 

Tiiere h perhaps scarcely any book in a 
popular Hindu language that is intended 
foi private solitary reading ; and hence the 
most ingenious H ndu, accustomed lo rely 
on another for the meauing of what is 
read, finds a difficulty in understanding 
the plainest sentence of the plainest nar- 
rative or reasoning, without such help, 
however inconceivable it may appear to 
Europeans who from their earliest years 
have been accustomed to peruse books 
written for popular use. 

In the schools of the Hindus in general , 
arithmetic, and the reading of epistles, 
comprise nearly all that is taught. The 
reading ot their mythological histories, 
(for they have no other, ) and of a few. 
colleciiojw of popular tales is, occasion- 
ally, laiiglit privately to sucli as are am- 
bitious ot a higher degree of knowledge, 
but never enters into the plan of their 
public schools. Of such knowledge it is 
generally held tliat it ought to be commu- 
nicated orally by the priests, their lawful 
teachers, and that therefore the acquisi- 
tion of the means of individually gaining 
any .such instruction, if not unlawful, as 
encroaching on the duties and profits of 
their uatuial teachers, is at least a prac- 
tice not to be much commended* 

\Mien the translations of the Scriptures 
into their own tongue, are given them, 
therefore, it would be necessary, in or- 
der to make them properly understood, 
that schools on their own plan should be 
instituted, but with rather a more extend- 
ed object ; and that a tolerably well in- 
form^ man of their own country, in ad- 
dition to what is taught in the present 
schools, should accustom his scholars to 
the reading of short stories, translated 
from the Hitopadesa, the Tales of Vi- 
kraniadit, the Parables of Scriptpre, or of 
any other reading that should exercise the 
mind and lead it to comprehend the con- 
nection of a discourse. Remarks on a 
fable, the moral of a tale, some plahi. 
reasonings from a parable, might, by 
grees be made intelugible, and when the 
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mind is once faiily put upon the right 
road, there is no length to which it may 
not afterwards go by its own powers. 
Christiaiiitif is a rensonnhl^ reli^ioity and 
invites !o the p.rerrise of the hmnnn Ja- 
culties. Every exercise of thoe faculties 
therefore is paving the ivay l<j the under- 
standing and demonstration of what we 
believe to be truth ; and hence, however 
remote from a religious tendency, the sto- 
ries or readings in wliicli the scholars in 
such schools might at first be employed, 
they are really exercising the faculties, 
and in silence and unknowingly treasur- 
ing up the materials of knowledge which 
at a future and in a more enlightened 
hour will shew them the deformity of the 
idolatry aiound them, and give them as- 
pirations after a purer and more hoi}' re* 
ligion. 

Another remark which seems material- 
ly to aiise out of the above observations, 
is that the mode of teaching which might 
perhaps present itself to missionaries on 
their arrival in this country, would by no 
means be found the most happy. Anxious 
to disseminate the truths with which they 
are impressed, they should, not through 
any idea of superiority attached to preach- 
ing, deliver long doctrinal and abstract 
harangues, but rather follow the usage of 
the natives themselves, which seems to in • 
dicate a more effectual practice. A teacli- 
tfr who should take up a book of stories 
and instruction, and readitig it sentence 
by sentence, expound tlie doctrines which 
it contains, would be listened to and un- 
derstood, would be resorted to because he 
amused, and would convince because he 
commanded attention. Even well in- 
structed Hindus can rarely follow the 
thread of an abstract argument ; an ig- 
norant Hindu never can. The explana- 
tion of a parable, the recital of an amus- 
ing history intersper.sed with suitable ob- 
servations, would easily be understood, 
and the niind once familiarized to these, 
might gradually be elevated to more dirti- 
mlt and more remote observations. 'Fhe 
duties of a man in society, the beaefit> 
of industry, the beauty of charity, might 
gradually lead the teacher up to the doc- 
trines and the mysteries of rcliciori ; and 
the sanction derived from these, might 
once more, in its turn, be reflected down- 
wards, and employed to strengthen and 
confirm the aspirant in the conscientious 
discharge of bis active duties in Society. 
The mind would thus become habituated 
to feel, even in ordinary life, the influ- 
ence of what was taught, and to discover 
something in religion besides a mystical 
or metaphy.sical theology. 

The wishes which the Committee ex- 
pressed in their last report, and which 
were communicated to government, of es- 
tablishing schools, has been very amply 
fulfilled in the institution of the “ Society 
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for promoting the Education of the Poor 
within the government of Bombay,” 
which has been cordially pationised by 
the government, and rt'ceived the most 
hearty and liberal «*npport of the public 
within this Presidency. The exertions of 
that Society have very justly been direct- 
ed ill the first instance to the religious 
education of the cliihhen of Europeans; 
the (Jommiltee tnnt, however, that their 
original suggestion will not he lost sight 
of, but that means may be devised of et— 
tablishing schools in that pai t of the town 
inhabited by the natives, whe? etbecliildren 
of natives might learn Knglish and their 
ovviilaiiguaffes,on the plan of Bell and Lan- 
ca.ster, which is only an improvement of 
their own, and which could therefore be 
taught them with great facility. This 
plan, would in the first instance, require 
little more than a native school-master 
and a shed ; the expense which would be 
re»|uired for a school of several hundred 
cliildren, who might be superintended by 
a Committee ciiosen from the Society, 
would necessarily be very tnfling. The 
success fthich has attended schools esta- 
blished on this plan in the Tanjore coun- 
try, and other pai ts of India, proves that 
it would be a most poweifiil means of for- 
warding the benevolent object of the in- 
stitution. 

The Committee are convinced that the 
most simple and effectual mode of im- 
proving the morals and religious condition 
of the natives, will be that of electing 
schools ; generally speaking, there can be 
little doubt, that incveai^iug civilization 
has hitherto been the instrument appoint- 
ed for spreading the true and rational 
principles of Christianity; and experi- 
ence has proved that the gospel cannot 
take root without ameliorating the soil in 
which it flourishes ; for to propagate 
Christianity to any good and lasting effect, 
we must convince the judgment and en- 
gage the affections in its favour. We 
have no warrant, it has been observed to 
look for a miracle under the finished dis- 
pensation of the go'^pel ; we must trust 
to those means wnich reason points out 
as the mo>t proini.'*inu, and experience 
approves as the most etficacious, though 
often, indeed, too slow tor our wishes, 
and particularly for the wishes of those 
on whom the labour devolves. 

E.rtrae.ts from the Twenty-third Report 

of the London Missionary Society, 
May 1817. 

China. 

When the mission to this great empire 
was first contemplated by our Society, no 
sanguine hopes were entertained of ex- 
tended efforts, or immediate success; it 
was expected that the operations of our 
missionary would rather be to prepare 
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inatenids fox future yeais, and for sue- 
c^ediug 'labourers. Witli the-c vic\v^ our 
excellent inig^ionary Mr. Moirison .still 
patiently perseveres, in bumble boi>e that 
'Almightv Dhposer of events will final- 
ly remove the otfetacles which at present 
impede th^ Uih and free diffusion of tlie 
truths of re\ elation in China. These ob- 
sfacles have lately been increased by the 
unsettled Estate of political aff.dis in that 
\ county, an^ the jealousy entertained of 
efforts This has reudeied it 
to pioceed with great caution 
^'^ifcd-jfl'udence, — qualities, in most cases, 
no less necessary than promptitude and 
zeal, and the Society cannot but be 
thankful tliat, in a mission of ^o arduous 
a nature as that in China, their mission- 
ary has combined these qualities in an 
eminent measure. 

The letters received during the last 
year detail various and new difficulties 
with which Mr. Mon-ison has had to con- 
tend, and which have impeded in no 
small degree, the execution of ins {uirpo- 
ses. He has, however, commenced new 
and large edition^ of the Chinese New 
Testament, both in oaavo and duodeci- 
mo, which will probably he executed at 
Malacca rather than at Canton. Mr. M. 
is enabled to print bis duodecimo Testa- 
ment at the cost of only about two shil- 
lings and sixpence each. He has trans- 
lated the whole of GenesiSy and a groat 
part of the PsalniSy as was mentioned in 
our last report ; bi't we are soriy to say 
that not u single topy has yet reached u.<, 
nor have we had the pleasure of receiving 
any copies of Ids ChiU'-se (iramnuiry 
though long ago finished at Calcutta.* We 
beg leave again to recomuiciul to our 
more opulent friends, the encouiatjenieiit 
of the sale of 31r. Morii&on’s Chinese 
Dictionary, one number of which li;is ar- 
rived, and has obtained the warmest ap- 
probation of the most distinguished friends 
of literature. 

Mr. ^lorrison notices the salisfaciiou 
lie has derived from tlie attention paid by 
his native domestics to the concerns of 
religion. 

To the embassy lately sent by the Bri- 
tish Government to the court of Pekin, 
Mr. Morrison's attainments as a linguist, 
rtcommended hini as one of the iiiter- 
])rtteis t.) his Excellency Lord Amherst ; 
he embaiked for that purpose in the mouth 
of July iust, on board the Alceste fri- 
gate, but uc h ivc received no letter from 
him since that period. 

We are happy to state, that notwith- 
standing the peculiar difficulties and dis- 
appointments which Mr. Aiorrisoa has 
endured, he is not discouraged. His 
language is—** Aioral changes are usually 


produced slowly. Wc. must not become re- 
miss, bccduse immediate effects do not aj3- 
pear.” — *‘ Many things seem much against 
us ; yet, who can tell how they may final- 
ly opei ate ^ let us persevere, uiid look to 
heaven foi a blessing,” 

It ought to be recorded, to the honor 
of our American brethren, that through 
the goo<* otfices of two of our foreign di- 
rectois, Mr. Betlnine of New York, and 
Mr. Railston of Philadelphia, the sum of 
^400 sterling was collected in the United 
States, ill aid of tianslating the Scriptures 
into the Chinese, and tran^milted to Mr. 
31ornton, at Canton. 

Ceylon. 

Mr. Erhardt and Mr. Head continue in 
this island ; the foimer has been removed 
by government from Matura to Culturaj 
where he pi caches, alternately, in the 
Dutch ami Cingalese languages ; he has 
aLo established a school, in which, by 
tlie help of umler-masieis, children are 
instructed in ihe English, Dutch, aud Cin- 
galese tongues, and, on Lord's-days, in 
the meaning of the chapter which they 
read. Mr. Head preaches twice a week 
in Dutch, and keeps a day-school j he 
says, that his preaching is tolerably well 
attended, and that he hopes some good 
has bet-D done. 

It is with no small pleasure we state, 
that Sir Ale.xander Johnston, Chief Jus- 
tice in this inland, has favoured us with 
copies of the proceedings that have lately 
taken pl.tcc at Coliiniho, (hillc, and Jaff- 
na, in con'tMjuence ot which the principal 
pio]>rietor.s of slaves in the i.dand bare 
<leclared free all children who shall be 
bom of their slaves subsequent to the 
12tli of August 1B16, Upon this import- 
ant eient, J^ir Ale.xander Joh^i^tt>a thus 
expresses himself — It become;* the duty 
of every one who feels an interest in the 
cause to take care that the children who 
may be born free, in conseiiuence of this 
measure should be educated in such a 
manner as to be able to make a proper 
use of their freedom , and it is to your 
Society, as well as to other Missionary 
Societies, to which the natives are already 
so niucli indebted, that I look with confi- 
dence for the education and religious in- 
struction of all those children.” It wdll 
add to the plea." uie of these communica- 
tion.s, when we ubsene, that the prepa- 
ration of the public mind in Ceylon for 
this impori ant event is stated by Sir Alex- 
ander to be mainly attributable to the es- 
tabli.shment ot trial by .lury, and to the 
exertions ot the sevcia! Missionary Socie- 
tie.' ; and that in relation to the schools 
for the in.struetion of the tree children of 
s'aves, which he so earnestly recom- 
mends, he offers bis services in any way 
in which they can be employed for the 
promotion of that object. 


• Copies have since been received, 

I 
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^^r. May, in his last letter, informs the 
Directors that the number of ^chools un- 
<ier his care amounted to no less than 
thirty^ in which there are more than 
2 ,t )06 children under iiisti action. 

GANJAM. 

The proceedings of Mr. Lee,at Ganjam, 
have been much interrupted b> the ravages 
of a fata! fever which prevailed there for 
a conbiderable time; by which the schools 
w’ere broken up, the congregation dis- 
persed, and many of the native enquirers 
removed by death. Such was tlie vio- 
lence of this epidemic disea.«!e, that be- 
tween twenty and thirty died in a day ; 
and in the course of a single month, 
about 700 jiersons fell victims to its rage. 
The sickness of his own family, tl'e 
scarcity of thenecessaries of life, and the 
impossibility ot conliiiuinghis missionary 
labours at that time, obliged him to seek 
an asylum in Aska, a town about 35 
miles N, VV, of Ganjam, where one of 
his children died. 

Mr. Lee, however, unwilling, if it 
could possibly be avoided, to quit the 
scene of his labours, was resolved to pro- 
ceed to Herhumpore^ a populous town, 
about 20 mile-' from OHiiJam, and there 
abide, if his heMih would permit, in 
order to form scliouls among the natives, 
and endeavour to render it a branch of 
ibe Ganjam mission. 

MADRAS. 

Mr. Loveless informs the Directors that 
his Free School fioarishes, and that he 
had 128 scholars, with the prospect of 
furtlierincrea.se. Schools, he says, must 
be a priiiCip.il object regarded by mission- 
aries in India. Mr. Loveless observes 
that his health and spirits, as well as 
those of Mrs. Loveless, have lately been 
much impaired. 

VIZIGAPATAM. 

Mr. Pritchett continues to labour in 
this arduous station, where the awful 
superstition', of the heathen mingle with 
and influence all their relations, civil and 
domestic, and bind them down in the 
most lamentable subjection. 

Having procured a better situation in 
the town for the school, themimberof 
children is cousideiably increased, and a 
for greater number ot per'^oiis attend the 
preaching of the go-'pel. The scholars 
daily and publicly repeat their catechism, 
which attracts the attention of many. 
Another school is also supported in the 
neighbourhood. 

BELLARY. 

Four native scliools, supported by the 
missionaries at Bellary, continue to pros- 
per j and the divine truths which the 
children read and commit to memory, 
have b^un to produce some happy effects. 
Several more schools in the neighbouring 
tillages are in contemplation. 

The Missionaries have completed a 
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Third Catechism and a large tract of 
Scripture E>rtraetSy which, with great 
labour, they transcribe for the use of 
their pupils ; but they e.iine'.tly desire 
that their tiyiiig labour' in rlila respecs 
may be abridged by the use of u press, 
which they humbly that 1^10 autho- 
rities in India, convinced of their in- 
tegtity ;in(l prudeiKC, and of the utility 
of their endeavour', will yraut them, 
Tliey are also pioceediug in the great 
work of translating the Scriptmes into 
the Canaia language ; but, through the 
illness of their Moonsliee, they have uot 
been able to make the progress whicii 
they desire. 

^in account of a Synagogue of Jews ex- 
isting in China compiled from the rela^ 
tions of the Romish Missionaries. 

The news of a synagogue of Jews, esta- 
blished for many ages in China, wa* most 
interesting to the learned of Europe. 
They flattered themselves that they should 
be able to find there a text of the sacred 
scriptures, which w'ouhl .serve to clear up 
their difficulties, and terminate their dis- 
putes. But fatuer Ricci, who made this 
happy discoreiy, was not able to draw 
from it those advantages which lie had 
desired. Confined to the city of Pekiu 
by the duties of his mission, he could not 
undeitake a journey 10 Cai-fong-fou, the 
capital of Honan, which ia di'tant there- 
from about two hundred leairues. He 
contented himself with Inteiiogatiug a 
young Jew of this synagogue, whom he 
met at Pekin. He learnt trom him, that 
at Cai-fong-fou tliere were leu or twelve 
families of Israelites ; that they had come 
thither to iTar again their synatiogue ; and 
that they had preserved, with the greatest 
care, for five (»r six hundred years, a 
very ancient copy of the Pentateuch. 
Father Ricci immediately shewed to him 
a Hebrew Bible. The young Jew recog- 
nized the character, but could not read it, 
because he had devoted himself solely to 
tlie study of Chinese books, from the time 
that he umpired to the degree of a stholar. 

Tlie weighty occupations of Father 
Ricci did not permit him to add to his 
discovery. It was not till after the laps^ 
of three or four years that he obtained 
the opportunity of sending thither a Chi- 
nese Jesuit, with full in«t!uctious to in- 
vestigate what he had learnt frtKn the 
Jewish youth. He charged him with a 
Chinese letter, addressed to the chief of 
the synagogue. In this letter Father 
Ricci signified to him, that, besides the 
book,^ -the Old Testament, he was in 
poMCSsion of jdl those of the New, which 
t^lified, that the Messiah whom they 
vifere expecting, was already come. As 
soon as the chief of the synagogue had 
read the part of the letter, which related 
tQ the coming of the Measiali, he made a 
pause, and said, it was not true, as they 
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did not expect him in less than* ten tlioii- 
sand years. But he intieated Father 
Ricci, "whose fame had apprized him of 
his Cl eat talents, to come to Cai-ton;c-fou, 
that he niiaht hare tlie pleaaiiie of sur- 
reuderine; to him the cate of the syna- 
gogue, piovided he would abstain fiom 
the meats foi bidden to the Jews. The 
great age of tliis chief, and the igtiorance 
of his successor, deteimined him to make 
these olfers to Father Ricci. The cir- 
cumstance was favourable for obtaining 
information of their Pentateuch. Tlie 
chief readily consented to give them the 
begilfiiini! and end of every section. Tiiey 
■were found perfectly conformable to tlic 
Hebrew Bible of Plautin, e.xcept that in 
the Chinese copy there were no vowel 
points . 

In 1613, Father Aleni, who, on ac- 
count of liis profound knowledge and great 
wis^hun, was called by the Chinese them- 
seivt"', the Confucius of Europe, was 
commanded by hi> superiors to under- 
take a .jourucy to Cai-fone-fou, tor the 
purpose of increasing this discovery. He 
was the fittest man in the world to have 
succeeded in it. He was well ^killed in 
Hebrew. Hut times were changed. The 
old chief was dead. The Jews with lea- 
diness shewed to Father Aleni their syna- 
gogue, but he never could prevail on them 
to shew him their books. 'ITiey would 
not even so much as withdraw the cur- 
tains which concealed them. 

Such were the feeble beginnings of this 
discovery, which Fathers Fiigaut and 
Semedo, and other missionaries, have 
transmitted to us. The learned have 
often spoken of them, sometime's very in- 
correctly, and have always expressed a 
desire for further information. 

The residence afterwards established liy 
the Jesuits at Cai-func-fou excited fro>ii 
expectations. Neveriheles^ Fathers Ro- 
drigUf'/: and Figueredo wished in vain to 
profit by this advantage. Father Gozani 
was the peison who obtained any 

success. Having an easy access, be took 
a copy of the i nscript ions in the synagogue, 

* We must consider that the Jews of China 
possess only a few verses nf the first chapter of 
Daniel, and cannot consequently compute hxs 
prophetical weeki. They possess also only frag- 
ments of seven of the minor prophets; and have 
altogether l^st the rernaming five. Besides this, 
nothing of Ezekiel remains to them, and the co- 
pies of I-ai.iii and Jeremmhi are very imperfect. 
The Jews of Ctnna. arc not iherefore yet just- 
ly subject to the <5ame severe censures as the 
Jews of Europe. Tfin Jews of Europe possess all 
the prophecies, but wiU not believe them. The 
Jews of China, on tiie contrary, are destitute of 
the most important prophecies. And how shall 
they believe in him, ot whom they have not heard ? 
The Jew« of Europe believe not Moses and the 
prophets ; and Clinst bath informed u«, that 
uron the same principle, they would not believe 
though one rose from the dead. The Jews of 
China possess not all the prophets, and it ts our 
duty to send to them these prophets, and above 
jail, the ‘goapri of him who is higher than the 
angela, and the brightness of his father's glory 
and the express image of his person. 


which aic w'littcii on large tablets of mar- 
ble, and sent it to Borne. These Jews 
informed him, that theie was a Bible at 
Pekin, in the temple, wliere vver&kept the 
kiu^s, or canonical books of snaiii:ers. 

The French and Portuguese Jesuits ob- 
tained (jermission from the Emperor to 
enter the temple and examine the books. 
Father Parennin was present. Nothing 
of the kind wa'^ found. Father Bouvet 
said, that they saw some Syriac letters, 
and had every rca.son to believe that the 
uiastei of the Pagoda gave bad informa- 
tion to the Jesuits, in tlie course of their 
search. It w'oiild now be veiy dillicult to 
obtain admission into this librai) ; and 
every attempt hitherio made by father 
Ganbil ha.s been unsuccessful. He never 
could understand what these Hebrew and 
Syriac books were. In the interim a 
Tartar Christian, to whom he had lent 
his Hebrew Bible, assured him also that 
he had seen books written in the s.arae 
character; but he could not tell him what 
these books were, nor what might be their 
aiui(|uity. He only declared to him, that 
ic was a thora^ that is to say, a book of 
the law. 

Whilst the Jesuk.s were making these 
fruitless researches at Pekin, the Jew'«^ 
less reserved than the Chinese, gave vo- 
luntary information of their different 
customs to Father Gozani ; and by the 
beginning of the century, he was ena- 
bled to publish an account as circum- 
stantial as could have been expected from 
one who was not acquainted with the 
Hebrew' language. This account is pub- 
Ii^hed In the eighteenth volume of the 
Lcltres ed'ijianles et cnrtetises* 

I'lie letter of Father John Paul Go- 
ZHiii, a missionary of the Society of Je- 
.«'Uits, to Father Joseph Suarez, of the 
.'•arae society. Translated from the Por- 
tuguese. 

At Cai-/ong^fou, capital of the Pro'- 
vince of Honan, in China, jVbrm- 
her 5, 1704. 

• • • * • 

As to what regards those who are 
here called Tiao-kin-kiao, two years ago 
I was going to visit them, under the ex- 
pectation that they were Jews, and with 
a view of finding among them the Old 
Testament, But as I have no know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language and met 
with great difficulties, 1 abandoned this 
enterpri.se for fear 1 should not succeed 
in it. Nevertheless, as you remarked to 
me that I should oblige you by obtain- 
ing information concerning these people, 
I have obeyed your orders, and have 
executed them with all the care and 
precision of which I was able. 

I immediately made them protestations 
of friendship, to which they readily re- 
plied, and had the civility to come to sw 
me. 1 returned their visit in their y- 
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pai sou, that in their synagogue, wliex'e 
they were all a^^serabled, and where I 
held with them long conveisatious. I 
saw their inscription?, some of whicli 
are in Chinese, and tlie rest in tlieir ow'ii 
language. They shewed me their kings, 
or their books of religion, and permitted 
me to enter even into the most secret 
place of their synagogue, where they 
themselves are not peimitted to enter. 
This is a place reserved for their Cham- 
kiao, or chief of the synagogue, who 
never enters there unless w’itli profound 
respect. 

They told me that their ancestors 
came from a kingdom of the West, called 
the kingdom of Jnda, which Joshua con- 
quered after having departed from Eg)'pt, 
mid passed the Red Sea and the desert ; 
that the number of Jews who came out 
of Egypt was about sixty vans, that is 
to say, about six hundred thousand men. 

They assured me, that their alphabet 
Iiad* tw’enty-seven letters, but that they 
commonly only made use of twenty-two. 
Which accounts with the declaration of 
St. Jerom, that the Hebrews have twen- 
ty-two letters, of whicli five arc double. 

When the) read the bible in their 
synagogue, they co\er the face with a 
transparent veil, iu memory of Moses, 
who descended from the mountain with 
Ids face covered, .ar\d who thus published 
the decalogue and the law of God to his 
people. They read a section every' sab- 
bath day. Thus the Jews of China, as 
the Jews of Europe, read all the law in 
the course of the year. He wlio reads, 
places^ the ta-king on the chair of Moses. 
He has his face covered with a very thin 
cotton veil. At his side is a prompter, 
and some paces below a moula, to correct 
the prompter should he err. 

They spoke to me respecting paradise 
and hell in a very foolish manner. There 
is every appearance that what they said 
was drawn from the Talmud. 

I spoke to them of the Messiah, pro- 
mised in the scriptures. They were very 
much surprised at what I said to them; 
and when I informed them that his name 
was Jesus, they replied to me, that men- 
tion was made in their Uildc of a holy 
man named Jesus, who was the son of 
Sirach ; but that they knew not the Jesus 
of whom I spake unto them. 

It is certain that their learned men 
pay to Coufucius, in the chapel of that 
philosopher, the same honors as the Gen- 


* Whon Father Gozanl taid that the Hebrews 
have twenty-seTcn letters, he had doubtless com- 

t riied in that number the five letters, of which 
U Jerom speaks, and which are not properly 
different characters, but a different manner of 
writing certain characters, by lengthening the 
•trokesMihe end of words, instead of culling 
them, a» it done at the beginning and middle of 
eicept the D vh»ch i» entirely close. 
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tile Chinese are accustomed lo render 
to him, as I have already said. 

It is certain, as you may see with 
your own eyes in their ancient inscrip- 
tion.' which 1 send to you, and as they 
themselves have uniformly told me, that 
they honor their dead, in the Tsu-tam, 
or the chapel of their ancestors, witii 
the same ceremonies which are practised 
in China, but without tablets, which they 
never u^e, because tliey arc forbidden to 
have images and such like imitations. 

Remarks on the Letter of Father Gozani. 

'Hie synagogue of which Father Gozani 
speaks is very different from those which 
we see in Europe, as it rather resembles 
a temple than a common synagogue of 
the Jews, lo fact, in the synagogue of 
China, the sacred place, into which no 
one but the high priest is permitted to 
enter, very naturally points out to us the 
sanctum sanctorum, where was the ark of 
the covenant, the rods of Moses and Aaron, 
&c. The space which is separated from 
it, represents the place where the priests 
and Levites assembled in the temple of 
Jerusalem, and where the sacrifices were 
slain. Lastly, the court, which is at the 
entiy, where the people pray, and where 
they assist at all the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, resembles what was formerly called 
the court of Israel : atrium Israelis. 

Wc ought not to be astonished that the 
Jews of China turn themselves to the 
west when they pray, whereas our Jews 
face the east. The reason of this diffe- 
rence is, that it is a very ancient custom 
among the Jews to turn themselves to- 
wards Jerusalem when they pray. Of 
this we may see a remarkable example in 
Daniel, chapter vi, verse 10. Now Je- 
rusalem is situated to the east of Europe 
and to the west of China. Besides, it is 
certain that the temple of Jerusalem was 
so arranged, that when the Israelites 
prayed, they faced the west, and the 
Jews of China perhaps follow this r ustom. 

This ailditional intelligence excited the 
attentiun of the learned. Father Etienne 
Sonchict, who was then meditating a 
great commentary upon the scripture, re- 
sembling the Critici Sacri, was therao'>t 
anxious to press forward this iliscovery. 
Whatever 1 shall detail in this memoir, 
will he drawn fium the letters, which 
Fathers Gozani, Domenge, and Gaubil, 
wrote to him upon this subject. 

The ta-kings of Bethel are written in 
round characters without points. The 
form of the letters much resembles the 
old editions of the Hebrew Bible printed 
in Germany. The ta-kings of the 
sitories have all the vowel points. Tnc 
form of the letters bears a great icsem- 
blance to Athias’s Bible, printed ot* Am- 
sterdam in 1705, they arc however moit 
beautiful^ larger, and hI,M.kci . 
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They pass one whole day in their 
synagogue weeping and moaning. They 
never infeimariy with stiancers. 

Before he leh the synagogue. Father 
Gaubil requested pelnli'^ion to see their 
books; and the Tcliaug-kiao, or chief of 
the synattogue, consented thereto. Be- 
sides the books, of which I have already 
spoken, they shewed to him one, which 
they had hillierto concealed from the mis- 
sionaries, and which fixed the whole at- 
tention of Father Gaubil by itssingulaiity. 
It was the remnant of a Pentateuch, 
which appeared to liave suffered much 
injury trom water. It w'a's written 
upon tolls of an extiaordinary paper. Its 
characters were large, clear, and of an 
intermediate foim betv\een the H brew 
print of the Antwerp Bible, and that 
which appears in the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee grammar printed at Wirtemberg, 
A. D. 1531. There was nothing beneath 


the letters, but above them there were 
accents and such points, said Father Gau- 
bil, as I never beheld in any other manu- 
script. He questioned the Tcliang-kiao 
concerning this manuscript, which in his 
judgment had all the appearance of anti- 
quity. This is tile intelligence he obtain- 
ed. During the reieu of the Emperor 
Van-lie thesjiiagogue was burnt, and all 
their books were a second time destroyed ; 
but some Jews fiom Sj-yu arriving at 
this critical juncture, they obtained from 
them a Bible, with other books. ITiis 
Pentateuch is the only one of these 
books, whici they have preserved in its 
original state: they possess only copies of 
the others, whose originals have been lost 
in lap-^e of time. Father Gaubil offered 
a considerable sum for this Pentateuch, 
but his proposal was refused. Neverthe- 
less he agreed to give a certain price for 
a copy ot it, which they promised to him. 
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CHINA. 

‘Extract of a private Letter . — My last 
letter was by the Grenville, which ship 
left us, taking iu water at Hongkong, 
near Macao, in company with Lord 
Amherst and suite, preparatory to our 
voyage to the Yellow Sea. The fol- 
lowing day (July 13) we departed, and 
arriv^ ofif the Peyho river, at the bottom 
of the Gulph of Pee-che-lee, (July 28) 
after experiencing a delightful passage to 
that place. Our arrival seemed to have 
been earlier thau the court of Pekin ex- 
pected, as Lord Amherst was necessitated 
to reuiaiii about twelve days on board tlie 
ship, until the pieparaiions were com- 
pleted for his disembarkation, wlien, on 
the 9th of August, it took place as fol- 
lows the baggage being considerable 
and shipped in large country boats by 
11A.M., H. M. ship the Alceste, hoist- 
ed the royal standard at the main, the 
Hon. Company’s ensign at the fore, and 
St. George’s ensign at tlie mizen, aud all 
the ships manned their yards. 

At noon, the ambassador, with Sir 
Ueoigc- Staunton and Mr. Ellis, the se- 
cretary, put off in the barge from the 
Alceste, under a salute of fifteen guns, 
which was repeated by each ship, accom- 
panied by thi ee hearty cheers ; two boats 
trom each ship followed, containing the 
ambassador’s suite and the captain’s ; we 
having joined the baggage boats, the 
whole stood for the entrance of the Peyho 
river, distant ten miles ; the day was de- 
light^, and what little wind we had 
being fair, the tout ensemble consequent- 
ly wa* highly gratifying. As we ap- 


proached the river, the procession wa* 
arranged as follows : — first, the ambas- 
sador’s barge leading, having a line of 
boats extending on two lines from his 
rear, and the train was closed by his 
Lord.ship’s hand playing, the black drum- 
mer of which, perched in the bow of the 
boat, a'-touished the spectators by his 
anticks and motions. Thus we proceed- 
ed until we leached the village of Tacoo, 
about 5 P.M., wheie the accommodation 
boats destined to convey the embassy to 
Tiensiiig wore laying, which boats were 
not large, but contained several smalt, 
apartments highly painted, each boat 
bearing a flag with characters expressive 
of foreigners bringing presents to the 
emperor. At a military station at the 
entrance of the Peyho river, the embassy 
was saluted by three guns, (the usual 
number fired by the Chinese), and about 
three hundred troops in full imiform 
were drawn out in a line with their 
swords, banners and music. At the 
town of Tacoo, the troops and dismount- 
ed cavalry formed three sides of a square, 
in honor of the ambassador, and there 
was likewise a salute of three guns. After 
allowing liis Excellency half an hour to 
compose himself, he was visited by the 
legate, a Mandarin of high rank (whoW 
married to a relation of the present Em- 
peror Kia-King), appointed to attend the 
Embassy to Pekin j also two other Man- 
darins of rank joined Lord Amherst 
here, they being directed to accompany 
his Excellency similarly to those with 
Lord Macartney; Mandarins of various 
classes visited the ambassador, and ap- 
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peared attached to the troop:*. At sun- 
set we all sat down to dinner with bis 
Lordship for the last time, and the fol- 
lowing moining we returned to our ships ; 
in the couise of the day we weighed, and 
departed for the coast of Leotong, saw 
the great wail of China at some distance 
extending to the sea coast over moun- 
tain**. I’he province of Leotong is a part 
of Chinese Tartary, — the inhabitants near 
the shore appear miserable — the for- 
mation of the land where vre visited was 
picturesque to a degree, — ^the hills were 
covered with the most singular and beau- 
tiful flowers. We quitted the coast of 
Leoloug, and went to Ki-san-seu Bay, 
on tlie coast of Shun-tung, where we 
found much difficulty in procuring re- 
fieshiaents. The only fruits we tasted 
duiing our stay in the Yellow Sea, were 
a{y}les, peaches, plums, and a few bad 
melons. The Emperor sent ns a dozen 
bullocks, twenty sheep, and a few fowls, 
though we have reason to believe, tlie 
Mandarins wilfully defrauded us of the 
greater quantity of what was ordered by 
ine majesty for the ships. The climate of 
the Yellow vSea was delightful, tl»e ther- 
mometer being from 72'’ to 7H'*. The am- 
bassador seems to be a man of amiable 
and benevolent manners, and I should hope 
he will succeed in his mission, though the 
Chinese are the mo-it difficult people to 
iiegociate with. On the 3d of September 
we quitted tlm Yellow Sea, touched at 
the entrance of Chusan for intelligence, 
nnd arrived at Macao the 16th of Sept. 

£d'fract of a Letter from a Gentleman 

in the Suite of the late Embassy to 

China* 

Having travelled through six of the 
provinces of China, in the suite of the 
British Embassy, I beg to state a few 
circumstances which occurred iti the 
course of the journey. Wfth the poli- 
tical discussions and transactions of the 
embassy, being irrelevant to our pursuit, 

I do not intcMlere. 

Qn the 9th of July, 1816, 1 embarked, 
with several other English gentlemen, at 
Macao, and on the 10th, liis Majesty’s 
ship Alceste, having on board his Excel- 
lency the Right Hon. I^oid Amherst, 
Ambassador frqni the Prince Regent to 
the Em^jeror pf China, airived off the 
Lemma Lslands. There 1 Iwft the Ho- 
norable Company’s cruiser Discovery, 
in which 1 had einb^rked, and wtat on 
board the frigate. 

We had a very favorable passage to the 
Gulf of Chi-le, by which latter term 
the Chinese denoraiiiaie that province 
in ibhich Peking is situated. On the 28th 
of July, the five vessels of which the 
squadron was composed, were safely an- 
chored off the mouth of the river Pd-ho, 
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i. e. * the North River,’ ou which at the 
distance of two days’ joutney by water, 
the famous [town culled Tcen-tsin, ‘ the 
heav'enly confluence of sti earns,’ is si- 
tuated. 

The village that stands at t)>e mouth of 
the river is called Ta-koo. The laud all 
around is so low as to be sc.ticely dis- 
tinguishable from- the anchorage, which, 
owing to the shallownes«< of the water, 
ks eight or ten miles from the shore. 

There appeared here a want of civilized 
decency, with which I wa-^ (juite sur- 
prised. The fi>hermen wlmc either in a 
.state of complete nudity, or wore a 
jacket only, thrown o^'cr their shoulders. 
Tile men who tracked the boats against 
llie stream, after we landed, were also 
in similar citTumstances. Throuffhout 
the whole of the provinces of Clti leand 
of Shan-tung, boys, at the age of twelve 
or fourteen years, went iiake<i. 

At Ta-koo, theie is a temple dedicated 
to Full, or Fuh too, whirh is the Chi- 
ne.se proiiunciation of ‘ Buddha.' They 
use commonly only the first syllable. 
Full, and hence, according to the spel- 
ling of the MS. dictionaries, Foe, which 
modern writers have abbieviuted to Fo. 

On the 1st of AugU't I went on shore, 
at the reqiiot of the ainbu'*'‘adoi, to aee 
Kinang, an Imperial (.'ommiS'*i*mer there, 
appf»inted to receive the embas'y. In 
this temple I found an European punt 
of the head of our Saviour. He was 
crowned with thorns, and a leed in hu 
hand. This pnnt was ptisted on a large 
scroll of paper, which was hung up in 
one of the rooms of the priests, and 
incense ves.'sels placed before it. There 
was some ('hinese writing on the scroll, 
which 1 was anxious To read, 'I'he priest, 
however, said that the picture wa** there 
dedicated, and he could not take it down. 
He shewed me a book containing the ser- 
vice, wh’ch be said they read wlien they 
worshipped this picture. The seivice 
was in an exceedingly ui\>terious style. 

I could not th.it evening fit we* now l.ite, 
and I left the place at day-hirak the next 
morning) make out the scope of it. 

This picture, and the name Teen ('hoo 
Redore (by **hich tlie Hoini'h religion is 
known) were tlie only \estiges of the 
Christian religion that otv-mied to me, 
during the whole of our journey. 

August 13, we were eiuertained at a 
banquet, given by two Imperial Commis- 
sioners, in the name or the Emperor, at 
Teen-tsin. The same principle which 
operated, when in Europe, inferior fexx! 
and wine were placed at the bottom of 
the table, mamfestert itself in a different 
way. The Imperial Commissioners, the 
British Ambassador, and the Commis- 
sioners, Sir George Staunton and Mr. 
Eilis, sat on very ii>w cusliions, perhap*i 
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six or eight inches from the ground, on 
which a red felt cloth was plated. We 
pride ourselves, and I tliiuk justly, on 
bringing iVilow-creatuies of ilie human 
species a-^ nearly to a level as education 
and circumstances will permit, by avoid- 
ing maiks of inferioiity and subjection, 
not absolutely required for tlie preserva- 
tion of social order. The |K^ople of this 
country value themselves for baviug fixed, 
by express rules, every man’s place in 
society, and attaching to it certain ex- 
ternal ceremonies, to force it upon the 
notice of all persons. Of the observance 
of these forms, superiois are always ex- 
cessively tenacious. A spirit of domi- 
nation on the one hand, autl of abject 
submission on the other, generally pre- 
rails. An officer, with whom I often 
conversed, said of the Emperor, “ He is 
a heaven to us,” which is as stroiig in 
their appiehenaion, as if it were express- 
ed in our phra.'seology, “ He is God 
Almighty to us.” 

The general principles of our religion 
give a tone of elevation and dignity to 
tlie human mind, wlitcli is not felt here. 
Associating at stated periods for worship, 
aud to receive religious instnictiou when 
the iutUute greatness of the Deity is eon- 
Unually held up to the view of princes, 
tkobles, aud people; and tlie idea often 
suggested that all earthly distinctions are 
comparatively nothing, and will soon 
lerailiute. 'ITiis modeiates the tendency 
to dominion, to which the human mind, 
iu properous circumstauces aud ele- 
vated ^itu.^tious, are ever pi one ; and at 
the same tune, without inteifering wiili 
the good Older of society, laises to a 
manly feeling the hearts of the poorest 
and roost abject. The people of tins 
country never meet under similar cii- 
curostance^. They do uoi associate under 
something appioaching equality for the 
worship of their goiis. The priests ne- 
ver preach or teach orally. 'I'hey occa- 
sionally inculcate piety to the gods, and 
the practice of nionilicy by meaus ot' the 
press. 

I am now writing to you from a tem- 
ple, iu wliich axe upwards of a hundred 
priests, and ds- many idols. About fi.ty 
priests worship with morning and evening 
pr.iieis, which occupy nearly forty mi- 
nutes, images of Buddlia. There are 
three images placed ou a line ; before 
tliese the pi left's burn t.ipeis, oflTer in- 
cense, and lecite prayrfs, sometimes 
kneeling aud repeating over aud over 
attain i^vocatiun^, and sometimes putting 
the foreheatl to the ground. In token of 
adoration, submission aud supplication. 
Day after day, and 5ear after year, this 
is gone through ; but they never a^sodate 
with tlie people of any rank or age, to 
deliver instructions to them. Indeed they 
^re not q|aalified. Tht) arc generally 


illiterate and iiniustructed themselves. 
They aie tlie meie performers of cere- 
monies, and should never be deuommuied 
by the same name that is applied to the 
niiu'stersof the Christian religion. The 
multitudes of people in this country aie, 
in a moral ami religious view, as sheep 
wirliout a shepherd. 

Without referring to the peculiar and 
important duties of Chiistiauity, but 
speaking merely of its general aspect in 
Protestant countries, with the qualinca- 
fion.s and duties of its ministers iu the 
public assemblies of the people, how 
vastly superior to the system of l^aganjMa 
Vrhich prevails here I ihe contrast struck 
me very forcibly diuiug Divine Seivice, as 
performed by the Chaplain of the Em- 
bassy in this very temple. We have heard 
much here about sitting, or not sitting iu 
the presence of great men. The Chinese 
carry their ohjections to a ridiculous 
length, to persons sitting, who are of 
r.uik a certain degree inferior to them- 
selves, and on no occasion, religious or 
ceremonial, do superiors dispense with 
this usage. Hence, when looking round 
the congregation during aeimou, and see- 
ing an English nobleman, gentlemen of 
the inferior lilies, officers in his majesty's 
service, merchants, mechanics, soldiers, 
and servants, all sitting in the same room 
and listening to the same instruction, the 
idea mentioned above, of the general ad- 
ministration of the Christian religion be- 
ing so veiy far superior, occurred with the 
gieatest force. 

The labouring poor, in every country, 
wlio c.umot read, might at first sight be 
suppo^pd to be nearly ou a level, — but our 
Jiabbath and public a'ssembliea, tor social 
vyofshij) and oral iin^iruciiou, in the du- 
ties of men to God and to each othci, 
place our poor in much more favourable 
circumstances than in this country. .When 
the poor do not avail themselves of the 
advantages within their reach, a‘i it is 
too often the ca>e, the beneficial effects 
of course will not appeiir. 

The middling and higher classes of 
people aHo who have money to spend, 
and whose time is not wholly occupied iu 
providing the meaus of subsi>teuce, are 
placed iu much more favourable circum- 
stances than people of the ^ame descrip- 
tion ;n this country. Theie is more in- 
tellectual occupation wiihm their reach- 
The tree discussion of ijuestious connected 
with the welfare of thecountiy ; the af- 
fairs of benevolent, liteiary, and scieuiific 
societies, even the newspapers, ax^d the 
monthly journals, all tend less or more 
to erajdoy, to exercise and strengtlien the 
iuteiicctual powers. Here all diserussioa 
Of the measures of government being en- 
tirely disallowed, all assodations of the 
people for aity purpose whatever, being 
discouraged, and no iuteres-t taken in tli© 
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acqtriremeiitof science, or of a knowledge 
of the general alfairs of niankiml, people 
possessing property and leisure, want oc- 
cupation ; and become coraraonfy (I would 
not say always) either idle smokers of 
opium, or active devotees of sensual 
pleasure in the most irregular and un- 
natural forms. Indecent images on porce- 
lain utensils for the writing-desk, and 
for the tea-table, are found in many large 
towns in the interior of the country, ex- 
posed in shops. Still there are degrees of 
public indecency, which have existed and 
do exist in other countries, wfiirh are en- 
tirely unknown in China, as far as ol»- 
servations and books enable persons to 
judge. Indelicacy has no place in their 
religion, as was the case in ancient Greece 
and Rome, nor are unhappy females suf- 
fered by the govern meut to walk the 
streets, as is the case in London,# 

20. — TUe Embassy atrived at 
Sung-chow, which is cue day’s journey 
troni Peking. Here we remained eight 
days, discussing with a person of high laiik, 
say that of a Duke, and others, a question, 
consideied of vital importance by both par. 
ties. Vet it all turned on a ceremony. 
High officers of state in China, dependant 
Tartar kings and princes, all perform to 
tlie ureat emperor of China, a ceremony 
which is the strongest external expression 
of devoiedness aud submission, which 
this people, who abonad in external forms 
t'f submission, have been able to invent. 
"Vo kneel down on tfie ground, to place 
the haiiii.s wlien bitwing, forward ou the 
and to strike the forehead against 
the eartii once, seems <111 abundantly ap- 
parent mark of veneration, devotion, or 
frahnii-siOH, They, liowever, increase 
tln^, by requiring the person to strike his 
head against the earth thrice; aud they 
increa.-e this, as we do our three cheer.^, 
by three times three. Betweeu each 
ti>ree, the worshipper rises aud stands 
f-ect, then kneels down again. This <e- 
re^'iony i:s called Pax kives ken Aou», which 
i'i rendeied verbally, “ tliree kneelimts 
and nine kn«)rk>.’' Some of the gods are 
worshipped by tliiee knocks, some bj’ six, 
and heaven by rune. This ceremony is 
by tributary princes and Foreign Ambas- 
sadors performed to the Eni«*cioi, for its 
own sake, aud apart from every other ce- 
remony, ail expression of homage. 
This is called by way of eiimieiiee, “ The 
Ceremony,” and this is what the Tartar* 
<lor they were all Tartars who W'ere sent 
to iiegociate) required from the ttiitisb 


* The* r«'af1t*r mu-'t beware not to form an wn- 
Conclusion . he must retHtect that th««« 
vretetaed wotnert in Ciuna paM their [>vc» in 
on the wdtef s. In lf>okinj; tiver a Imt of 
about toriy f'ur «*ut of the nnmbi-T, nr 

about one tenth, wh be found described ai, ap- 
propiuued to pj-ostitutca.— £</« 
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Ambassador, "Fhat he .should hesitate, 
will not be wondered at by many. 

The Duke at last pretended to give way, 
and on the afternoon of the 28th, at four 
P. M. we set off to the Palace of Vneri- 
niiug-ynen, and after travelling all night, 
arrived at day-light next morning. The 
hour aiqmjnteii by the Emperor (or, jus he 
is sometimes called, the “ Son of Hea- 
ven”) for giving andience, had already 
elapsed. The Tartars rise eaily. We 
vverehurried, after travellingall night, un- 
washed and uudre sed, to the door of the 
palace. A Bfiti>h. nobleman, represent- 
ing his sovereign, and who had come 
so many thousand mile.s to the court 
of China, demurred, as was natural, 
to enter thus into the imperial pre- 
sence, and pleaded wirli the Duke, who 
came out to urge the Ambassadtir into 
the Hall of the Audience, that the fa- 
tigues of the night had rendered him un- 
well, ami therefore lequested that the 
Dukev\oiiId heg bis Majesty graciously, 
to defer seeing him that morning. To ef- 
fect thi.s with his capricious ma.«ter, the 
Duke went and said that the Ambassador 
was so ill he could not stir a step. This 
produced a gracious order, that the Aru- 
b,us-ador sliould retire to the hoiue pixi- 
vided for liiin, and his M.-jeatv’-s physi- 
cian would attend u^on 1dm. He did at- 
tend. What lepoi t he made is not known. 
He could not in truth leport tliat the Am- 
bassador was exceedingly or dangerously 
ill. The Empejor iliought he was im- 
posed upon, and calitd a special meeting 
of his Cabinet ; neither the Duke, nor 
IVince.s, nor the courtiers, who knew 
the fact of out navelUng all night, dai-ed 
to tell him of it ; his menial servants, 
who also knew the fact, did not tell him 
till two or iliiee days afterwards, whea 
it was too late, and his imperial Majestv, 

IQ a fit of anger (in the presence of those 
courtiers uim knew the real state of the 
case, and could, by stating it, appease 
him, butd'd not) decreed, that the Am- 
b issador sliouUI be requiied to depart iin- 
inedialely. 'lhi'< decree was c.tnied into 
elfect the same day. At four p. m. ue 
left Yueu-iuing yiicn, and afti r tiavelllng 
all ni,?hl, a second ttine, aiiucd at Tung 
Chow hy bleak ot da\ , on the morning of 
the lOlh. 

The Emperor found out afterwards the 
real state of ihc ca^e, and degiaded the 
Duke by removing him from sUuationa of 
high tiust which be held. The Duke U 
biother to the Einpress. Thiee other per- 
sons of the first rank were aUo renio\ed 
their offices, aud an edict published, 
chiding his courtiers for their hateful in- 
differeuce to the public wclfaie, and la- 
menting that .selfishness should be carried 
to such a dt'grce ; a tliimi, he •‘i'd, whiLb 
he did not btlic'f po-^siblo. I hc Dnkt’s 
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most intimatu frieuds, as his Majesty 
stated it himself, who in ordinary cases 
professed tiie utmost attachment and cor- 
diality, smiling and fawning upon him, 
when they s.nv him perplexed and em- 
barrassed by the Emperor's questions put 
to him, would not, though fully in their 
power, put him right, or state the tnith 
for Inm. Hwry one said, “ It is not my 
business." — “ Alas 1" said the Emperor 
in his edict, “ on what a dangerous rocky 
eminence does a Statesman tread." And 
in the next line adds, “ If you had no 
regard for the minister, had you none 
for your conntry? ” 

Notw'ithstancliiig all this, his pride and 
notirns of dignity would not allow him 
to ipve an explanation to the Amhassa«lor. 
He, houever, oidered hi.'i own officers to 
treat him w’ith politeness as he passed 
through the country. The uiglit after the 
expulsion (for such our departure was), 
Ih,* sent three articles as a present, or in 
their phraseology, “ a donation" to the 
King of England, and took three articles 
from our presents, or, as they called them, 

tribute.” One article cotisisted of the 
portraits of our loved ami lamented 
Sovereign and his Queen. 

1 said 1 would not enter Into the poli- 
tics of the embassy, but the brief sketch 
I have given you seemed necessary, to 
enable you to judge a ^ttle of the charac- 
ter of this despotic setui-civilized court. 

Sept, 2.--VVe comraence<l our return 
from Tuiig-cliow. Time <loes not permit 
me to describe any part of the country 
through which we passed ; most of it, 
iiuh’cr!, was travelled over by the English 
and Dutch embassies in the reign of the 
late Empvror Kieii-lung, aod is described 
in the books published on those occasions. 
The vast plain of Chin-le is what strikes 
every one ; and the extent of the canal, 
which is navigated fromTeeu-taiu (called 
Tieu-sing by writcis in the last embassy) 
to Hang-chow, in the province of Che- 
keeng, is also far famed. We sailed on 
4^ only till wc reached the Yang-tze- 
Keang, a noble river, w'hich rises in the 
province of 'Eze-chueu, and empties it- 
self into the sea, not far from the ancient 
capital Nan-king; instead of crossing it, 
ami p.'issiug down the, opposite canal, 
through the Keang, wc proiieded against 
the stream of the Yang-tze. Keang as for 
as the lake Po-yang, which we crossed, 
aiifl at Nan-chaiig-foo, the capital of 
Keang se pro'ince, again came to the 
roure pursued l>y the former embassy. 

On the 6th of October wc crossed the 
Yellow River, which at that time did not 
pre!*cut 30 grand a spectacle as was ge- 
nerally expected ; its width was not so 
great, nor its current so rapid, as most 
of us supposed, nor yet were its waters 
so yellow. Still it had a fine appearance, 
and the reoollectroa of the great length 


of its course, and the frequent ravages 
which its impetuous waters at season? 
make, by overflowing or washing away 
its soft alluvial books, gave dignity and 
importance to tlie prospect. 

October 11th and 12ih, a little above 
Nan-king, at a fine Pagoda, called Kaou- 
ming-tze, we changed our fiat-bottomed 
boats, used on the canal, for larger and 
differently built ones, intended to na- 
vigate the Yang-tze-Keang. Not more 
than half the space occupied by the walls 
ot Nan-king is inhabited ; the remainder 
is field and gardens, with now and then a 
clu'^ter of bouses. 

Jnst before entering on the Y'ang-tze- 
Keang, we stopped at Kiva-Cliow, where 
1 couvei^sed with a Mahomincdan gentle- 
man, in one of the temples of Buddha, 
where he was lodging for a day or two. 
Temples in China, like religious houses 
on the Continent, are often employed as 
temporary inns by travellers. Govern- 
ment al«o turns them to this purpose ; 
hence it is, the temple from which 1 ad- 
dress you is made the dwelling of the 
British ambassador. 

Mahomtnedans are found in considera- 
ble numbers in several parts of China. 
They are allowed the exercise of their 
religion, and admitted into the service of 
the government. The pentleman I ha\e 
now mentioned was an officer of govern- 
ment, and another, wiili whom I con- 
versed at the capital of Keang-se, was In 
the aimy. 1 was informed by these per- 
sons, that in Keang-Nau tliey have thir- 
ty six mosfjiies, but unlike the temples of 
the idolaters of China, they are generally 
Rocked up, except on their Sabbath, wliicli 
occurs on our Friday. They have a teacher 
who recites their service in Arabic. The 
people also learn to repeat the service, 
but do not uudei*stand it. My informant 
said, that neither the service nor the 
doctrinfs were translated into the Ciii- 
nese ; ^ should think he was incorrect. 
I wished him to inquire amongst bis 
friends, and procure me a book ; but he 
persist^ that no book in the Chinese 
existed, 

I endeavoured to l«im the state of 
their religion from these two persons, 
and from an old shopman in the north, 
whose .sign-board, or rather lantern, 
which sened the purpose of sign- 
board, caught my attention. He had writ^ 
ten on it, * an old Mahommedan shop.* I 
wished to ascertain from these persons 
by what word, in the Chinese, they ex- 
pressed the deity. They all agreed in the 
same story, viz. that it was by the simple 
word Choo, “ Master, Lord or Sove- 
reign,” not by the word “ Shin," a 
spirit, or immaterial divine being; be- 
cause, said the gentleman, at Kivac-hou, 
The Shill, “Gods or Spirits," were ii^blud- 
edin the things created. “ Wc," said fee, 
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the priest of Ruddba, sitting by We King 
Chou, “ Venerate the lord,’* “ Who is 
the true lord of non-existence, and of 
whatever exists, the creator of all things,” 

** There is nothing can be likened to him, 
nothing compared to him ; he is the only, 
the true lord.” 

To the word Teen, as used for the 
deity, the other jjerson objected, by say- 
ing, “ Heaven was creat^ by the lord 
dud the gods also.” 

By the person first alluded to, I was 
told that at Kae-fung-foo, in the province 
of Ho-nan, there were a few families de- 
nominated the Tedou-Kin-Kedou “ The 
religion or sect which plucks out the 
sinews’* from all the meat which they 
cat. ''Hiey also had a Le-fae-giie “ tem- 
ple of worship,” and obsen*e the eighth 
as a sabbath. 

This stalcnient corresponds with what 
>s related in Grozier, respecting the per- 
sonscon3idcredto^Jews,*and 1 thinkthe 
account here given strengthens the proba* 
bility that they are so. The Mahomnie- 
■dan gentleman said he thought tliey weie 
th^ same as the Teen-choo-Kedou, i, e. 
as the Roman Catholic Christians. 

A copv of a letter sent out in Hebrew 
by soint Jewish gentlemen in London, 
was last sea^oll forwarded by a native to 
Ho-nan, with a promise tiiat if he could 
find airy pcisoa tliat could read and 
answer tiie tetter in the same '.ineuage, 
he should be rewarded for tii' trouble. 
He went to Kae-fung-foo, and as lie said, 
found a man who could read, and said lie 
•laderstood the letter, and undertook to 
procure an answer in a few days ; but the 
times were so tioublesoiue, from, various 
rumours of rebelliou, that the messenger 
became apprehensive, aud left before the 
person who took the Hebrew letter from 
him, brought him any answer. 

October I9th, we left Kiva-chow and 
tiie beautiful prospect seen from it. Op- 
positb to it there rises out of Y'ang-Ue- 
Keang, a conical island, called Ki-chan, 
“ The Golden Hill.” It was visited bjr 
some of the emperors of the present fami- 
ly, and is ornamented with tera[des up its 
sides, and a pagoda at its summit. 

From the rapidity of the current, the 
navigation of the Keang, as it is all called 
fur the sake of brevity, is dllKcult and 
dangerous. We depended on tlie wind, 
aud we never sailed at night, which occa- 
sioned our stopping whole days at one 
place, and at other times briltipng to very 
early in the day. This contiimed till the 
lath of November, when we left the Po- 
yang lake, and changed boats at the capi- 
tal of Keang-se. Thus for a wlmle 
htooth we had delightful walks of miles 
into the country. The climate was cool 
and plmiaant, and the scenery greatly 

. See Misiieuary Intell. p. tot. 


varied. Tlie banks of the Yong-ue- 
Keang, diversified by gentle swells clothed 
witli wood, exhibiting foliage of every 
form of leaf and every hue, were beauti- 
ful. 

On the Fo-yang lake I visited a most 
romantic spot. In Shangtung we passed 
not far from tlie birth place of Confucius, 
aud at the place I now mentiou, there is 
a college at which Cltoo-foo-tzi, the most 
esteemed commentator on the four books, 
taught about 600 years ago. The college 
is situated at the top ol a glen through 
wliich a clear stream winds its way over 
a rocky bottom ; near the stream are cul- 
tivated spots, aud up the sides of the hills a 
variety of timber grows. At the top of the 
glen the Lensban, “ mountain of retreat,” 
lifts its dark rocky summit, and defends 
the “ College of the White Stag Valley ” 
from the northerly blast. Here Cboo-foo- 
tzi taiiglit. They shew the rock on which 
he sat to angle, and a tree yet bearing 
flowers, which he planted with his own 
baud — to pluck the leaves off is by the 
local magistrates strictly forbidden. 

Dec. 20, we passed the mountain called 
Aleli-ling, which divides the provinces of 
Keang-se and Canton. To render it mote 
easily passed, a deep cut was made 
tlirough the solid rock, at its summit, by 
tlic libel ality of an individual wlio had re- 
tired from tiie court of tlie dynasty Yaufo 
about a tlioiisand years ago. His image is 
now placed in a temple on tlie Canton 
side of tlie hill, and divine honors paid 
to it. But the whole of this laud “ is full 
of idols, they worship the work their 
own fingers Itave made.” 

Jan. Ist 1817, the.embassy arrived at 
Canton. Nearly six months bad elapsed 
from the time that 1 embarked at Macoa. 
Daring tlie course, 1 visited a great many 
temples ; they were commonly in bad re- 
pair, and sometimes in rains. Those fe- 
ligioos structures, somewhat similar to 
the monument at London bridge, called 
by ns pagodas, and by the Chinesi^ii, 
were many of them falling down, fj^y 
were built chiefly during tlie last dynasty. 
Priests do not live in them, but idols are 
placed in the different stories, and from 
an inscription I saw on one, I judge that 
an Idea of placing tlie idol as neat to hea- 
ven as jiossible, was pat t of the inotiv e 
for building. The liigliest are nine sto- 
ries ; some are seven, some five. They 
are often built on the tops of mountains, 
where the labour and expense of erecting 
them must have been very great. 

I should have been glad to have written 
you a further account of iny journey, and 
to have indulged in some reflections, but 
the large proportion of time which my 
varied avocations demanded, and a rattier 
widely extended coircspondence, pieiciit 
my doing so. ' 
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Fort (Filliaiii, •fari’ 1". — Doubts ap- 
pearing to Iiave been entertained of the 
right of corps or detachments encamped 
in the vicinity of a fixed cantonment, to 
draw extra batta after the period of their 
arrival, although such corps or detach- 
ments Iiave not appeared in general orders, 
as appointed to occupy such cantonment, 
and as much inconvenience if not detri- 
ment to the public service, might ensue 
on occasions of emergency from any de- 
mur in the pay department to disburse 
such extra batta, and the attthoriaed al- 
lowances to marching cstablisliments of 
corps, placed in such situation: bis ex- 
celleucy the right hon. the governor gene- 
ral in council deems it expedient todiiwt, 
that in future, „ii any similar case occur- 
ilng, the pay department sliall in tlic first 
place discharge tliC I'ay abstracts, althongh 
containing charges that may appear doubt- 
ful, and afterwards refer such points for 
decision through the prescribed channel. 

Jan. 21. — ^The circumstanceswhich pre- 
vented the immediate reduction of Ilic 
volunteer battalions, lately returned from 
Java, no longer existing, the right hon. 
the governor general in council is pleased 
to detemine, that 'he 4(li, 5th, fiili, and 
light infantry volunteer bat. shall be re- 
duced from the Ist proximo, up to which 
date all arrears of pay and allowances, 
due to the odiccis and men, are to be dis- 
charged. 

His excellency the right hon. the go. 
vernor general jn council, adverting to 
the fretpieiicv ot ofliecr.s on lea'C or fnr- 
Iiiugli, taking their passage on ships 
which are not forinally dispatclicd by an 
agent on the part of gosermneut ; is 
pleased to direct, tliat tlie furloughs of 
officers proceeding to Europe, sliall in fu- 
ture be considered to comiiience from tlie 
dale on which the pilot quits the ship, on 
which tliey niav I'avc emhaikcd. ’i’his 
regulation is ef|iiaily applicable to all 
ships, whether belonging to the Itonor- 
aBW CompiiC;. , or to private or foreign 
traders. 

Jan. 2?. — 'Hie right honorable the go- 
vernor general in council, in conimimica- 
tion with his excellency the ctmimander- 
i II -chief, miller whose immediate antho- 
lity the administration of military law is 
conducted, performs a gratifying part of 
his puKic duty, in recording the high 
sense ei.fert.niieii by the government, of 
Lieut. Coi C. Eagan's cininciit merit and 
zealous servicc.s, diiring tlic period that he 
has filled the otfifc of judge advocate ge- 
neral in Bengal, mid liis lord.slfip in conn, 
cil deeply regrets that coutiimcd ill health 
Should have compelled tlie licutenaiit- 
colonel to return to Enropc, and to re- 
linquish the honorable employment, 
which he has filled with so much credit 
to himself and advuula’.c lo the .state. 


COcr. 

His excellency the right lionniirable the 
governor in coRncil is pleased to notify 
in general orders, that the clothing of the 
army will in future be prepared and sent 
to corps, so as to be ready for issue on, 
or as soon after, the 1st of Januaiyof 
each year, as practicable, foi the year 
preceding, commencing with the clollang 
for the year 1817. 

Statement of the Proportion of Off"- 
reckonings payable in advance, on ac-‘ 
count of the YearX^lG, to Colonels of 


JleghnentSy 

Rank. Names and Perindsforwhuh due^ St, Rs. 
Liut. Gen. Sir Jdo. Macdonald tor 

the full year G,000 

Wm. Palmer, from the 
)st Jan. to the 20th 

May 18ia 2,311 

Hugh Stafford, for ll«* 

lull year G,000 

James Morris do do .. 6,000 
MajorGen.Sir Uobert Blair, do do 6,000 
Bennet Marlcy, do do. . 6,000 

Dyson Marshall. 6,000 

SirJ.Wood, do 6,000 

Sir J. Horsford, do 6,000 

J. Gordon, do 6,000 

Sir G, Maitindcl), do... 6^000 
C. Stuart, do 6,000 


St. George Ashe, do. . , , 6,000 
Sir D. Ochterlony, do . , 6,000 

/Vi. 11.— The right lionoiuhle the 
governor HI council advciting to the tre- 
quent i«Ntanccs which occur, of damage 
and loss in Heels t»f store hoais proceeding 
to sulN^rdinatc magazines fioui the ar- 
senal, under chai geof natives, has cltemed 
it expedient lo e^l,il)llsh a new class of 
oidnance wairani officeis, under the tulc 
of sub-condueiots of oulnance storei, the 
ituuiber of whom Ib for the present fixed 
at twelve. 

His excellency the right honorable the 
governor geueriU incouuvil, is pleased to 
authorize the following allowances to be 
drawn by the ofHcers aud stall' appointed 
to do duty with the dromedary corps, 
which aie to l)e considered as CitU'oli- 
dated allowances, aud to be in lieu of all 
claims whatsoever, viz. 

Sonant R'.ipccf, 


To a lieutenant 200 

Additional to the adjutant 50 

To aenrr 't 150 

To the abstain suigeuu as lieiite- 

naut 200 


Tlic embarkation of the 78th regiment 
for Europe, calls upon the governor ge- 
neral in council to boar testimony to the 
conduct of that distinguished corps dmiug 
its service in every part of India. It is 
mo^t gratifying to this government to p iy 
to the regiment a tribute of unqualified 
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applause ; the zeal and gallantry fo con- 
spicuously manifested by the corps at 
Assaye, and so uniformly inaintaiued 
tliroughout all its subsequeut exertions in 
the field, not having been more exemprary 
than its admirable regularity and disci- 
pline on every other occasion. Such be- 
haviour, while it must be reflected upon 
by themselves with conscious piide, can- 
not fail to procure for the ofiiceis, non- 
commissioned Officers and soldiers of the 
7htli regiment, the high reward of their 
sovereign’s approbation. 

A splendid entertainraent was given by 
the meichauts of Calcutta, Feb. 22d, at 
the town hall, in honor of R, C. Fer- 
gusson and H. Compton, F squires, the 
eloquent advocates, to whose splendid 
exertions the commercial world were so 
inghly indebted In the great and important 
trial as to ihe Dispatch. We understand 
nearly three hundi'ed cards of invitation 
were issued for this festival. It is an- 
nounced in the Government Gazette that 
sumptuous rases of gold of the value of 
eight thousand siccas each, are now in 
the hands of the artist, to be pieseated to 
those gentlemen, as a lU'^img memorial 
of the adiniratiuii and gratitude of the 
commercial community. 

Lieutenant Richard Burney, of the 8th 
Bengal Native Infantry, gained to his 
sole property the prize of the lac of 
rupees. 

Feb. 7.— A general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Bengal Fnivideut Society 
took place at the Town Hall. From the 
statement presented by the secrctaiy, it 
appears that the capital of S'cca Rupees 
2,10,il60 realized on 897 shares ; has by 
interest, and advantageous investments 
iu the Honorable Company’s notes, been 
impi’Oved at the late of per cent. 

The net capital of the first class being 
Sa. Rs. 2,38,115, will accumulate in 
thirteen yeare hence at compound inter- 
est, should the rate average at 6, 8, 


4, or 10 

per cent, as t 

ollows, 

, Pi’Z. 

Sd. B3. 


Sa. K3. 

2^8,115 

at 6 per cent. 

in 13 ) 

I'eai s 



is 5,10,000 

Do.... 

..8 

do . . 

. . (;,r>3,82G 

Do.... 

.. S 

do . . 

. . 7,42,654 

Do 

10 

do . . 

. . 8,30,636 


The J597 shares are divided among 392 
lives, 15fi of wliich are resident in or on 
rheir wuy to Lurope, and other di.staut 
parts, which prec’udes the possibility 
of ubtaiunig at pieaeiit, any accurate in- 
toriuation relative to ca.sualties. It may, 
however, be satisfactory to know, that 
the average cost of each share was Sa. Rs. 
235,3 and under the supposition that all 
the members aie now existing, thcpri- 
seiit value is Sa. Rs, 


His Highness Amrut Rao previous to 
tak'fng final leave of tlie city of Benares, 
had with a princely munificence, re- 
leased all the prisoners confined for debt 
ill that city, by paying to their creditors 
the sum of 17,910 Rupees. 

Feb, 21. — ^The sixth anniversary meet- 
ing of the Calcutta Auxiliaiy Bible Socie- 
ty, was held at the Town Hall, when the 
following elections took place. 

Sir Edward Hyde East, to be an addi- 
tional vice-president. 

Eneas Mackintosh, Esq. to be treasurer 
and collector to the society j Mr. Crutten - 
den the late treasurer having resigned in 
consequence of indisposition. 

The following gentlemen to be mem- 
bers of the committee for the present 
year; in addition to the president, vice- 
presidents, treasurer and secretaries. 

Joseph Barretto, Esq.; W.B. Bayley* 
Esq.; A. Colvin, Esq.; G. Crnttenden, 
Esq.; G. Forbes, Esq.; Commodore 
Hayes ; Colonel Thomas Hardwicke ; J. 
P. Larkins, Esq.; J. Maewhirter, Esq.; 
R. C. Plowdeu, Esq.; W. O. Salmon, 
Esq.; G. Saunders, Esq.; J. W. Sherer, 
Esq.; General J. S. Wood. 


SfPUEME COURT. 

Friday^ July 12, 1816. — John Smithy 
alias John Long^ alias Edward Hunter ^ 
convicted of Larceny.— briefly re- 
late a few particulars of this case, which 
w'ere somewhat of an uncommon nature, 
both as to the manner in which the theft 
was committed, and the vcisatUe charac- 
ter of the offender. He stood charged 
with having stolen a golrt.watch, with a 
carnelian seal, and gold key attached, on 
the 30tb ultimo, from the dwelling-house 
of Mr^, Elizabeth Berkley. Tlie prose- 
cutrix IS the widow of Lieutenant Berk- 
ley, late of the military service on this 
establishment, and resides at Seaidah, in 
the suburbs of the city. On Tuesday, the 
28ili ultimo, the prisoner was introduced 
to h»*r Jit her house, under the name of 
Capt. Ixing, by a Mr. James Lumsdaiue, 
aiiddi'ank tea with her iii.it evening. It 
was then that he ."aw the watch, which 
the prosecutrix had sent for from her bed- 
room, to learn the hour. The prisoner 
repeated his tisit on the following eveu- 
ing, and again on the Thursday morning. 
Mrs. Berkley was then sitting at work in 
her hail, with her back to the bedroom, 
and the pri.soner, alter some conversation, 
during which he declared himself to be a 
man of large pioperty, and desirous of 
taking a wile, began to walk aliout, prais- 
ing the preitiness of her house, and say- 
ing he should like just such an one. At 
this time he must have taken an opportu- 
iiiiyof slipping unobserved into the bed- 
room, and carrji*'‘g Cie watch fiom 
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the toilette table, on which it lay. After 
strolling about some minutes he left Mrs. 
Berkley, who niissetl the wateh imme- 
diately* on his departure, and sent her 
sen-ant, Shekli Luteeb, in pursuit of him. 
Luteeb fouud him in conversation with 
Mr. Lumsdaine at Mr. Decosta*s, and 
told INlr. Lumsdaiiie, that he had taken 
aAvay his mistress’s watch. The prisoner 
on being told by Mr. Lumsdaine that the 
lady wanted her watch, said that he had 
given it to Mr. Bell, a watch-maker, to 
be repaired, and that' he would now go 
and fetch it. Sa>ing this he left the 
house, and was not afterwaids seen by Mr. 
Lumsdaine, who appears to have been a 
mere casual acquaintance. On the af- 
ternoon of the same day, the prisoner 
went to the shop of Mr. Martin, a watcli- 
Diaker, in the Cossytnllah, and after giving 
a Silver watch which he first said he 
wished to sell, and afterward.s to be re- 
paired, produced Mrs, Berkley’s gold one, 
which he declared to have stood him in a 
thousand rupees. After taking a gold 
ring, gold broach, and scent phial, which 
he said he would pay for on his retiun, 
and leaving the silver watch as a pledge, 
he w'ent away aud was not again seen by 
Mr. Martin until exajuined before the 
police. He was afterwards secured aud 
the stolen property found on his person. 
The prisoner in his defence asserted that 
he had no intention of stealing the watch, 
which was entrusted to him for the pur- 
pose of getting it repaired. He seemed 
to rest much on the asimmcd respectabi- 
lity of hi.s chaiacter, declaring that he 
had formerly been stewaid or clerk to 
General Abercrombie. His declaiaiions 
w-ere, however, unsupported by valid 
proof, and he was therefore convicted. 

July 13.— rhe indictment against Paul 
Jones, Matthew Dia^, and Joze Joachim, 
w'as opened to the jury by Mr. Ferijuson ; 
who stated that the prisoners being ma- 
riners on board the Indian Oak, belong- 
ing to James Peter Fearon, a subject of 
his Majesty, devising and intending felo- 
niously to burn and destroy that ship, on 
the I6th of June last, upon a part of the 
high sea, distant about one league from 
the island of Saugor, and within the ad- 
miralty jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, did wickedly, wilfully, and ma- 
liciously set on fire certain cotton, laden 
on the Indian Oak, with the wicked and 
mdlicioU') iiitcnrion by means thereof fe- 
loniou«:Iy lo burn and destroy that ship, 
then being tiio pioperiy of Fearon. — 
Verdict of guilty against each of the three 
pri.'oners. 

Id. The prisoners were brought to 
tlie bar to receive the sentence of the 
court; when the Chief Justice, in a so- 
lemn and iinpre-ssive inaiiner, addiessed 
them on the enormity of the offence, 
whereof they had been con'.rctcd, b\ 


which it appeared, that for the sordid 
consideration of a paltiy sum they had 
meditated the destruction of a ship, by 
which immense property and numerous 
lives vvere placed in .leopardy. That the 
conception of a ciime so detestable 
evinced the most depraved principles of 
human nature— the blackest ingratitude 
to their employers, and the utmost indif- 
ference respecting the lives of their feU 
low creatures. That the atrocity of the 
offence, although not completed to the 
dreadful extent contemplated by the pri- 
soners, called for the uiino'it punishment 
that the court had the power of inflicting, 
and that iliercfore the pnsoneis should 
be severally confined in the gaol of Cal- 
cutta for the space of four years ; that 
each should pay a fine of one rupee — and 
be further imprisoned until the respec- 
tive fines should be paid. 


Statement of Specie imported into Cal- 
cutta, in February 1817, by Sea, 


Dollars 9,75,261 at 205 per 
cent .is Sa. Rs. 19,99,285 

0 

0 

Silver value ........ 

. . 4,70,688 

8 

5 

Gold do 

.. 33,625 

0 

0 

Sa. Rs. . . . 

.. 25,0.35,98 

9 

ey 

PRICE CITRRENT. 

Imports, Its, ^ 

ds- 

Vermilion 

. per chest . . 

175 

0 

Qii!( ksiUer 

. per setr . . , 

3 

5 

(kiriiphor 

. per maund 

65 

0 

l’<-l>|icr .... 

. per do 

17 

4 

Tin, new, 

- per do 

27 

0 

Ditto, old,., 

• per do.. . . * 

28 

4 

Bctelnut, IMalacca, . 

. per do... . . 

3 

O' 

Ditto, Pedier, 

. per do 

3 

4 

Tuteiiagtie 

. per do 

32 

» 

Jlalaj' Dammer 

Half Boiled 

. per do 

. per do 

3 

12 

Raw Dammer 

. per do 

2 

12 

Rattans, Malacca,. . . 

. per hundred 


12 

Iron, Swedish flat. . . 

. per fy. md. 

5 

8 

Ditto, square English. 

. per do 

5 

0 

Ditto, English flat. . . 

. per do 

4 

0 

Ditto, Bar 

. per do 

4 

2 

Alum 

. per do 

5 

a 

Brimstoue 

. per do 

9 

8 

Cloves 

, per seer . . . 

3 

10 

Mace 

. per do 

14 

0 

Nutmegs 

. pel do 

13 

0 

Coir, Mtddivs 

. ))or liiaund 

11 

0 

Ditto, Ceylon, fine . 

. per do.. . . .. 

8 

0 

Ditto, ditto, coaise. 

.per do... . 

4 

0 

Ditto, Naeore, Devia, 

per do.. . .. 

8 

0 

hatin, Flowereil, . . . 

. per piece . . 

28 

0 

Ditto, Plain, 

.per do... . 

30 

0 

Ditto, Single, 

. per do 

17 

0 

Vthet 

. per do..; .. 

45 

0 

Gauze Curtain 

.per do... .. 

7 

0 

Nankeen 

. per corge . . 

45 

0 

< "I'pcr, 22 to 2-1 oz.. 

. per fy. md. 

51 

% 
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Iwports. 

Ditto, 1 fi to ‘23 oz. . . . per m<l. . .. 

White Lciid jier do 

Tea, Hy.8on Giecn. . . . per box . . 

^iugiir Ch.ndy, (Chuia), per tub.. .. 
Almouds, new.. 

Raisin.8 

Cardamoms, be^t. 

E.rports. 

Patcher\ Rice, Raiisul, per mamul 

Ditto PrtMia Salla, ..per do 

Moogy Rice, 1st sort, per do 

Balara, ist do per do 

Ditto, uncliatta, .... per do.. . . . 

Gram Patna per do I 1 

Wheat, Dooda, new,. . per do.. ... 1 .*» 

Ditto, Gungaj.dly,. . . . ]»er do 1 4 

Ditto, Jamally, per do 1 2 

Tuniierick per do 3 8 

Sugar, Benares, 1st sort, per do. ..10 8 

Ditto ditto, 2(1 do. ..per do 10 0 

Ditto ditto, 3d do. . . per do 0 0 

Ghee, 1st sort per do 10 0 

Ghee, 2d ditto per do 18 0 

Raw Silk, 1st sort ..per seer .. 10 0 

Ditto, 2d ditto .... .. per do... 9 0 

Ditto, 3d ditto per do 8 0 

Ditto, Radiiagore .... per do.. . . 

Gunnies pei hundred 6 12 

Gunny Bags {ler do 7 0 

Opium, Patna per cliest 2,110 0 

Ditto, Bonaies per do... 2,010 b 

Ptitcliack per inaund 8 0 

Cotton, Jaloue screwed, per do. .. 18 0 
Ditto, Cutchowia. . 4. per do... .. 17 0 

Red Wood per do..... 2 8 

Black Wood per do 4 0 

DiyGineer .....per do 7 8 

Long Pepper ........ per do 23 0 

Cummin Seed per do 4 8 

>heetLead. per do 10 0 

Stick Lac per do 10 8 

Munjeet....^ perdo...* 7 0 


COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 

Account of the descriptionf quality, and 
avvrase Sale Prices of the European 
Staple Goods, disposed of at the Ho~ 
nortiftle Company's Import lEarehouse, 
in the month of February, 1817. 
Monthly General Sales. 
Manufactured Copper Rs. As. P. 

Sheathing, 20 to 24 oz. 

per maund. 31 0 0 

Thick 45 0 0 

Lead in pigs .10 1 0 

Hoop Iron and Rivets 

Hoop Iron 7 9 0 

Kimashells 2 0 0 

Bioad Cloth, superfine medley 

town scarlet, per yard.. . . 14 0 0 
Broad Cloth, superfine Saxon 

gipeen 7 8 0 

Br()ad Cloth, Aurora 4 2 0 

BitKtd Cloth ordinary, 
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Hs. As. P, 

Black 3 6 0 

Blue 3 9 0 

Erne! aid Green 3 8 0 

Lacca 2 8 0 

Yellow 3 8 0 

Kerseym^ re 

Black 4 0 0 

Prirate Sales. 

Claret, from Biiuus and *^ 011 , and Paxton 
and Majoi ibaiiks. 

18ir» 16 per dozen.. 30 0 0 

1816-17 du 33 0 0 

Rai'cs or KxcTiANCiE. — Feh. 1817, 
fr(un Calcutta. 

To Madras, 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star Ps. 

Bombay 100 S. R 100 By. Rs. 

I'n^land 2s. 7d. and at 6 mon. ^iglit. 
Dollars in quantity, at 207 Rs. per 100. 
A Guinea to purr base in the Bazar, is at 
8 Rs. 8 Annas. 


E.rports by Sen, for Jan. 1817. 

VahSe in Sa. R. As. 


Alum 

8^0 

5 

Akercorali 

127 

8 

AueuirWood 

.... 1,220 

0 

Autur 

.... 665 

3 


3,701 

4 


000 

0 

BiiiuMone 

. . ! . 11 

8 

Beads 

oil 

0 

Beniamin 

1 .273 

0 

Brandy 

961 

11 

Bora.x and Tincal .... 

9,041 

10 


493 

3 

Cotton 

.... 2,80,362 

0 

Cinnamon 

127 

8 

Cochineal 

6,47.') 

0 

Cummin .See«B 

9,180 

1.5 

Cloves 

.... 13,511 

(1 

Coffee 

5,338 

13 

Coral 

2,000 

8 

Cotton Thread 

, . . . , 654 

0 

Cassia and Buds 

14,686 

12 

Culch 

991 

10 

Camphor 

1 6,685 

12 

Claret 

2,148 

0 

Canvas 

... 7 -i'" 

8 

Copper and Nails . . . . 

V, -3 

0 

Cutkee 

159 

9 

l»ry Ginurr 

C7,938 

7 

Kbonv 

2,830 

9 

Guiuue-> and ilae^ .... 

7,943 

13 

Goolcund 

...... 171 

0 


Gum C(‘pal 2,799 6 

Gold Kiiurey * 8,275 7 

Gallin«al! 1,012 14 

Gin V276 13 

Hing or Assafatida 6,175 Id 

Indigo 22,37,000 0 

Iron and Hoops 5,^50 0 

Kincob 0 

Kentledge ■ • 

Long Pepper ami Roots .... 12,- 35 1 

VoL. IV. 3. IT 
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Hs. A.'!. 

50 0 
17 8 
1 00 0 
20 0 

per ujaimd 22 0 

per do 18 0 

. per seei ... 3 0 


2 12 
2 H 
I 3 
1 3 
1 2 
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Value in Sa. B. As. 


Lac Dye 

,. 62,249 

15 

Lac Lake 

. 994 

10 

Lislion Wine 

. 2,350 

8 

JMunjeet 

5,022 

0 

Madeira 

. 18,927 

8 

Naukeens 

400 

0 

Nux Vomica 

107 

0 

Nutmegs 

. 15,520 

0 

Opium 

..3,67,998 

10 

Pepper 

. 24,498 

6 

Ptrsiau Gall 

. 868 

0 

Quicksilver 

205 

8 

Raw Silk 

, . 2,16,476 

8 

Rum, Country 

92 

8 

Rattans 

, . 3,059 

1 

Red Wood 

.. 2,615 

1 

Sugar 

. 2,26,033 

6 

Sugar Candy, Country. . . . 

. . 2,226 

b 


20 

12 

Sapan Wood 

. . 4,027 

5 

Shawls and Romals 

.. 81,629 

11 

Salt Petie 

.. 1,28,140 

8 

Saffron 

231 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

688 

4 

Piece Goods 

18,01,013 

0 

Ditto, Madras and Europe 

9,246 

13 


. 298 

0 

Stick Lac 

13,813 

0 

Skins, (Goat and Cow) . , . 

, . 3,064 

8 

Safflower 

.. 3,231 

8 

Shell Lac 

.. 32,937 

9 


.. 3.035 

3 


Tuteuagac 3,531 11 

Tallow Candles 352 0 





0 

Turmeric 


11 

Tin 


8 

Wax Candles 


3 

Woollens 


0 


Grain, 

Rice, .... bags, at 2 mds. each 76,501 

Wheat 4,077 

Gi-aiii 977 

Paddy 100 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieut. T. Young, 27th N. 1. to super- 
intend the construction of a Cutcherry to 
be erected at Deyrali. 

Lieut. J. Taylor of Engineers to be su- 
perintendant of the alteration in the Nuz- 
zool building at Agra, denominated Mo- 
banick Munzil for the use of the Collec- 
toi of Guiernnient Customs. 

MIIITARV rRO.UOTIONS. 

Jail. 7. — Ensign li. Blundell, to be 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. J. W. 'i'ajlor, N. I. to be Secre- 
t.ii y to the Board of Superintendence for 
impioving the breed of cattle. 

Capt. W. R. Gilbert, 13th N. I. to be 
member of the Board of Superintendence 
for the improvement of the breed of 
cattle. 


Jan. 24. Ensign C. T. Thomas tp be 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. J. Bryant, H. C. European regt. 
to be Judge Advocate General. 

21. Capt. G. Hunter, 1st N. I. to be 
second Assistant to the Secretary to the 
Military Board, and 1st Assistant in the 
Department of Accounts. 

26th N. 1. Capt. Lieut. W. Dunlop to 
be Captain. 

Lieut. 6. Hawhes to be Captain. 

Lieut. Ensign P. D. Pownall to be Lieu- 
tenant. 

SURGEONS. 

Mr. J. Sawers to be a Presidency Surg. 

Mr. J. Renock Assist. Surgeon to the 
Dromedary Corps. 

Mr. Assist. Surgeon W. Watson to the 
medical duties of the Civil Station at 
Beerbboom, in the room of Mr. Assist. 
Surg. Lancaster, removed to Fort Marl- 
borough. 

FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

Capt. J. S. Harrott, 2d N. I. 

Lieut, and Brevet Capt. J. Paterson, 
4th N. 1. 

Capt. J. Gabb, 1st N. 1. for the reco- 
very of his health, instead of his private 
affairs. 

Lieut. P. Jeremie, 2d N. I. 

Capt. T. J. Turner, 11th N. 1. 

Cornet Thornton, 1st N, C, 

RESIGNATION. 

Ensign Dakin, 26th N. I. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Yeoman. Executor, 
Mr. John D’Bosario. 

Mr. Nicholas Biale. Administratrix, 
Mrs. Margaret Biale. 

Mr. Domingo Pedro Lopes. Executor, 
Mr. Anthony Charles Lopes. 

Mrs. Eliza Percival. Administrates, 
D. Heming, Esij. Registrar. 

Mr. G. H. Walters. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Abraham Hume, Esq. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mrs. Sarah Hall. Executors, Mr. 
Charles Brodie, and Mr. Johnstone Fitz- 
patrick. 

Lieut. John Fryer Goad. Executrix, 
Mrs. Aime Maiia Goad. 

Comet Thomas Craig. Executor, Ci^t. 
Edward Craig. 

Capt. Henry Wood. Executor, Join 
Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. John Durell of Batavia. Executor, 
Mr. A Anderson. 

Lieut. Thomas Hunter Bans. Execu- 
tor, John Melville, Esq. 

Lieut. Alex. Irvine. Executor, Darid 
Clark, Esq. 
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Cornet John Chalmers. Executor, 
Alex. Colvin, Jun. Esq. 


KE DGEREE ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES . 

February 1817. 

ArrivoXs^ 

Feb. 5. Ship Elizabeth, W. Ostler, from Lon- 
don. 

0 . S. Harriett,’ Peyster, from London and 
Madras. 

11. American S. George, West, Hamburgh. 

14* American S. Argonaut, Obear, Boston. 

15. Lord Forbes, W. Wiseman, from London. 

90. Marquis of Wellesley, G. Maxwell, from do. 
93. Waterloo, H. Moore, from England; Sir 

James Hy. Craig, B. Brown, from London. 

95. Eliza, Charles Siviac, do. 

Departures. 

Feb. 3. H. C. S. Lady Carrington, McDougai!, 
to England. 

10. Ship Windsor Castle, W. Hornbtow, to 
London; Nestor, E. Theaker, to do. 

11. Aberdeen, Jos, Fenwick, do.; Atlas, Joseph 
Short, do. 

91. H. C. Lady Cambell, J. Marquis, to Eng- 
land; Lucy Maria, A. Barclay, to do. 

97. Richard, 'J. McCleene, to Liverpool ; Prince 
Blucher, W. T. Weatherali, to England. 

98. WoIPa Cove, St. Stephenson, do.; Lord 
Cathcart, Jas. Talbert, Lonaon. 


BIRTHS. 


18 .— Lady of J. M. Davidson, Esq. of a 

daughter. 

— . Mrs, J. McArthur, of a son, 

94. Mrs. Sarah Delanougerade of a son. 

97. Mrs. Tereza Elluy, of a still born sun. 

99. Lady of Geo, Chester, Esq. of d daughter. 

Feb. 10. Mrs. Burnham of a son. 

Jan. H. At Cawnpore, Lady of Lieut.-Col. J, 
Greenstreec of a daughter. 

14. At Bundah, Lady of Capt. W. H. Rainey of 
a son. 

Id. AtTirhoot, Lddy of Edward Brown, Esq, of 
a daughter. 

18. At rerlaubgliuf, Lady of Major Nation of 
a son. 

94. Ac Jaunpore, the Lady of Robert Davies, Esq. 
of a son. 

Feb. 3. Lady of Henry Tyler, Esq. of a daughter 

5. Mrs. R. E. Jones of a son. 

9. 1 "H g of Nathaniel WalUcb, Esq. H, D. of a 

5. At^ozuffi^ore. Lady of Philip Torke Lind- 
say, Esq. of a daughter. 

Dec. 9. At Delhi, Mrs. Mary Ovinger of a son. 

Feb. 5 . At Fettaubghur, Lady ot Major J. N. 
Xaimley of a daughter. 

9. Mrs. G. / -’-‘“r. 

7. AtBenati , • ' ■ i 

J4n. 98 . At » * , ,1 Thomas 

of a daughter. 

Feb. 3. At Dmapore, Mrs. J. Barrow of a 
daughter. 

6. Lady of Capt. B. Latter, commanding at Th 
talya of a son. 

Jan. 17. At Sylhet, Mrs. J. Stark of a son, 

Feb. li. At Cliunar, Lady of Elijah Impey, Esq. 
of a son. 

MAER1A6ES. 


Jah. SO. John Slaughter, Esq. Indigo Planter of 
Shahabad, to Miss Eleanor Ounbar. 

99 . Gabriel Vrignon, Esq. to Mist Eliz. Smith* 

17 . Mr. W, Morris to Mrs. M. A, William’. 

91 , Mr. Michael Bull to Mhs Elizabeth Smith. 

IS. Mr. John Mills to Miss Charlotte Stramper. 
97. Mr. George Rowland to Miss Charlotte Col- 
lings. 

91. G^rge Bayley, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 99th 
M, i. to Mrs. McLeod, 

Feb. 7. Hr. Joseph De Mellow, to Miss Eliz. 
Floyer. 

99. Mr. J. 8. Nyss, to Miss Lydia Smith Johnson. 
— • Mr. Noah Ghick, to Mias Caroline Pereira. 
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15. Mr, John Greenway, to Miss S. Dias. 

Dec. 91. Mr. Charles Duboisi, to Miss Sarah 
Luckstedt. 

Feb. 4. John Morrison, E«q, Surgeon, to Miss 
Ann Sloane. 

Jan. 98, Lieut. R. W. Wilson of the 1st Bait, 
9dth r^t, N. 1. to Miss Eliza Gibson. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 94. Mrs. Elizabeth Yeoman, aged 110 years. 

— . Master Vincent Gonsalves, aged 9 yeai*s. 

99. Miss Ann Muffin, aged lOyeais. 

25. Abranam Hume, Esq. of the Civil Service. 

10. Jesse, the second daughter of Mr. D. Craven 
of Naupore, aged two >ears and nine months. 

Feb, 10. The infant daughter of Nathaniel Wal- 
lich, Esq. M. D, 

Jan.^. At Chinsurah, the Rev. Fre Manuel da 
Rozario. 

Dec.9C. At Delhi, Mrs. Mary Ovinger, the wife 
of Mr, Conductor OTinger,.a«d recently on the 
river, two of hU children', Jeremy and harsh 
Ovmger, 


MADRAS. 

WATERLOO COMMITTEE. 

At a meeting of the Committee for the 
management of the Funds subscribed for 
the relief of the families of tfioee wIki 
fell in the Campaign ot the Netheilamls, 
in the year 1815. 

Present j Lieutenant Colonel Caldwell, 
Chairman; LieiU.-Coloiiel Murray, Lieut.- 
Coloucl Dalrymple, Major Macdouall, 
Major Agnew, Colonel Mr. 

De Fries, Captain 0rm>by 

The Chairman laid before the Commit- 
tee a letiei fioru his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, uckiiowledging the receipt of 
the first communication addressed to his 
Grace, in January 1816, which the Com- 
mittee have the satisfaction to publish tor 
the information of the Subscribers uiidtr 
this Presidency as follows : — 

Cheltenhamy July 9 ^ 1816. 

Gentlemen,—! have had the lionor of 
receiving your letter, with the several pa- 
pers inclosed, relating to the proceedings 
of meetings of the inhabitants of Madras, 
held in January la.«t, with a view to con- 
tribute to the relief of tlie vvidows and 
orphans of the Inave officers and soldiers 
who fell in the battles fought in the Ne- 
therlands under my command, in the 
month of June 1815. 

The conduct of the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras upon this occasion alfonls an addi-^ 
tional proof of their patrioti'-m, and of 
the interest they feel for the honor and 
prosperity of their country, which nei- 
ther the time during which they have been 
absent, nor the distance at which they 
find themselves from the seat of the war, 
can shake or diminish. 

1 beg leave to return you and them my 
best acknowkdginents ; and to assure 
you, that it is no small gratification to 
me to receive this mark of favour and 
kindness to the army under my command, 
from geotlemeu with nearly all of whom 

3 H 2 
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1 have hcietotorc befit connecteil in cai- 
lyiiiij- oil the j'en ice ot the coniitiy. 

I iiavc the honor to he, trciiticmen, uitli 
the creatf'-l ic^ijject, }our obedient 

and J'aiihfal, humble scivaiit, 

('Signed; Wri iJN4n<»\. 

The lion. Sir Frauds MeXuahtrn, Oi'r. 
and the Gentlemen tnmpo\}nst the 

Cohimittpp for the fFaterloo Subscrip- 
tion at I\ladras. 

A Statement of the Funds collected 
having been laid before the Committee, it 
is resolved to lemit b} the earliest o|)]»oi- 
tunitj* a furiher sum oi 'ix Immlud ami 
nineteen pomid.' twelM' ami five- 

pence, or pagodas I", lib. bO. and as it 
appears there a bai.uico of paeodas 
790. 7. K. not vet received into the (Go- 
vernment Ihuil:, the Comniillfi' eanje''tiv 
reque^'t liiose gentlemen oi oiheis \vlu> 
may have ‘'ub'Ciibed to p.iy int«> the Hank 
the amount of their icspcctivc snliscrip- 
tions, or to remit tiie same to the Chair* 
man of the Coinmitteo. 

An account of the subscriptions receiv- 
ed, subscribed, disbuised, and amount 
not yet paid, is annexed for general infor- 
mation to the C> ..i.tiee’s report. 

Fel. 3.— -At noon the olficeis of the 
Supreme Court of Judicatiue at Madias, 
met in tlie chanibers of the bon. the chier 
justice aucl paid their respects to tlicir 
lordships and judges, accoiding to the 
custom on the first clay ot teiiu. slioitly 
after the jndues proceeded in their robes 
to the conn, an<i the fir't law term tor 
the )car \<\7 uas coniineitced with due 
form. The number f»f practising bai- 
ristcis in tln^ couit will >liortl\ uceiu- 
an addition of two. Mr, Stavcly, who 
has been practising at Hombay, may be 
expected befoie tlie end ot term. He ar- 
rived at Mangalore on tin 2.klJamiaiy, 
and was to ju’oteed ilitnce overland, .Mr. 
Henry Bryne ha> been permitted bv 
the Court of Directors to join the piofes- 
sion at Madras, 

Tile Madras government passed an or- 
der in council, declaring martial lawr to 
exist in every district within the Com- 
pany’s dominions violated by the entrance 
of gangs of Pindaris. 

We cop\ the following singular adver- 
tiseiiienf tioni the Madras (iazette of 
Novenihei Kirh. Our readeis may smile 
at the credtilirv (d the Xawaub, but we 
believe iiiUi to luive been \er\ sincere in 
the exjieetiition'^ ifdd our by liia notice : 

“ Xoiire — Nauaiib M.ijood A1 I)o\v- 
lah Bcli.uidei iHiZ'.tii niioini bi> fiicmN 
and the public, that liic Mohurrnm i-'ea^t 
commences on Fiidav the 22d Noiemlier 
instant, and will continue till tlic 30th of 
the said mouth of November; and Na- 


w.iuh Maiood A1 Dowlali Beaauder eiNo 
bee*, to iiitoi 'll, ihatlicwill ceb-brate tile 
'said least in ilic .Mount Uoul, <u a 'I'aciuii'' 
ujiper roonievl bo.iM', tailed ( bu.iU''ty 
Bauu, at tlie coll. c; of the load leading 
to the late Mr. Fallow fiebl’'* uMidt'ii, ,.nd 
which will be very beaiUifuli) peu. lined 
with abundance of ligbt'^, ivc. The 
lighting, &c. will begin at seven every 
mi;l:t, and end at three dT in rlio next 
mornmg, with Ii^ht^ of eveiy h.ii'l to the 
niiiomit of.')0,000. The friends and pub- 
lic of every description who Wj.''h to eoine 
ami ‘•ee the same, no jucveiition will be 
made from the above said dale the end 
of November, in the l.'bbausty Ban:, or 
plate of wor.shi[). In the fii.st enn .lUec of 
the liou'-c a row of ligbl> will be placed, 
and cliaiis, Ac. will be put in avatandah 
facing the image ; and Msd Xawaub IMa- 
jood .\i Dowlali H( bander tiu-ts that 
gentlemen or ladies of auv dcsciiptioa 
will sit in tlie .-aid varatidah ; there aie 
i.ulings put, and he tiu>ts rh it no pev'-oii 
will go within the same : and he luitlier 
begs to inform that the same i' a vciy de- 
voted place, and if any person or per'oii'i 
make H supplication tor any thimt, such 
for having issue, weidtli, &c. and juo- 
mising to make an otfciing at the said 
place, (he deity will in the space (dotioyoai 
oi six mouths comply with tlieir lequtst, 
tor many peisons ot ditfertnt tieseuprioiis 
have supplic.ittMl many tliing-i which were 
complieil with, and he tuitliir hi'sr> to 
''latr, fii.it tin' '.ame imhiiii., w'tl 

ai;.un lx* pcihutm'd on tlic lolh v fi'j dajs, 
vi/. on the 2il IKeembei, 9th De< ember, 
i!>tli Deccmbci, orb January fiih 

January, 7tli Januaiy, Bth January, Ifitli 
Januarv, 17ili January, IHtli Jamiaiy.” 

Before the commeiicemeut of iln* solar 
eclipse which occurred in last February, 
a very large concourse of the natives of 
both .sexes, many of the higher orders, 
were assembled at the back of the surf, 
for the purpose of bathing in the sea ; 
during the ceremony, which is jKTformecl 
at the end as well as at the beginning of 
an eclipse, a youth was seized by a shark, 
and so dreadfully mutilated, that he died 
almost instantly. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 22 .— Lady of Captdiu VVo«)dlin»:.se, of the 
7lh Madras Native r.n.iliv. oi <ison. 

1. — Lady of R. Wallace, Lsq, medical store- 
keeper, of a son. 

MARUiAGES. 

19.-^atneb Manning, Qd battalion artillery, to 
the Hon. Miss M^ry Uc Tlucqutfon, only svir- 
viving daughter of L, C. A. Dc Rocquelort, 


BOMBAY. 

It appears fioin official documents, that 
the total value of all kinds of nieichaiidize 
(except treasure and horses) exported 
from the port of Bombay, dmiiig three 
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years ending 30tli April 1815, was ninccs 
45,235,443. 

The exportation of i'niopf^an articles to 
other Bnti'h ^ettleiiieiit'- in India duiin:? 
three year-^, j upees 5,4(iy,l52 : — and 

the exportation of the cinimerated aiti- 
cles, the pioil.iction, ero viit, and manu 
factuie the 3: 'ti'h>ettiements m India, 
to ports and |)1 -ee' helongintr to foreitni 
native and F.iuopean power' vvitidii the 
limits ot the Company’s trade, was ru- 
pees ll,477,y6U; making ot European 
and colonial article? expnited a value to 
the amount of i-upces 16,947,112. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 90 th. Lady Mr John Haitofason. 

Fel). I3tli. Ai Tannali, lady ol Captain stokoe 
of a son 

MARRIAGES. 

Jin. 91 Dennis He \ itre, E^q. of the Hon. 
tV'f.ipaiij’s cull seivicc, to jMiss D«>rythea 
Mo ire. 

JAVA. 

The Penang Gazette of the 1 1th Janu- 
ary, states that the settlement of Mir.to 
was, about the middle of tiie precedimr 
month, taken posse«>simi ot hy the Dutch. 
The cud and uiditary autiioiUie^, not 
exceeding' in thew hole htly men, weie con- 
ven’d ihntiei in a friLMte. Capraiu Com r, 
late rC'idcnt, would proceed to KtCil tUil 
on the Hon. Coinpany’s ship Marel totie '' 
of Kxetei. 

Ejpiract of a Letter. — Uei)orted inas>a- 
cic of some hundred Javan'* by tlie Dutch 
military,— Towards the hitter end of No- 
vembei ia't, the Potingee or duel of ibe 
villace ot Cliipainoonciioncr, in the di^lr^cf 
of Ctiiiisem, named Ke\*a, ol>M*rvini» dis- 
satisfaction to prevail amomr the inhabi- 
tants ut the district, in consequence of 
some unauthorised exactions of the Ka- 
pala Chootack, and other native chiefs in 
authority over them, took advaiita-re of 
thecircum.stauce, and getting several other 
heads ot villages to join, prevailed on a 
number ot tiie lower class to asscmbl •, 
under the ostensible pita of going to In- 
draniayo, to lay theii irrrev.mces betore 
the Land rost, as the pre'ideiit > a'*d.'tant, 
who had charge of tlic police in tlio-e dis- 
tricts, was UMialh c.tlh’d. 

Having collected toveihcr a ]>ody of 
men in the first iii-*tance, small paitie^, 
under active enilssarie>, wcie dispatched 
to the neighbouring districts to heat up 
for lecruits, and many ca^es occurred of 
poor people being tied and forced to join 
the parfy. As tliey increased in nnml>er', 
the party moved towards the river Chi- 
manook, the boundary between the Iii- 
draniayo di^riicts and Cheribon, and in 
their route were joined by all who had, 
or fancied they had, any grievance to 
complain of. Among these, it is under- 
stood, that very few were fiom Kandaug- 
hoases^ but some heads of villages, and 


a considerable n timber of tlie lower class, 
aie stated to ha\e juineri them fiom the 
dl^trict 4if liidiaiiiayj, and of the latter a 
nunilKi trom the lowland Crawang dis- 
tricts. At thi's st.ue of then procness, it 
appears to have been first ciiculated 
among them that Puncairan Kanoomau 
might be expected liom tlie seaside, to 
join them as thcii cliiet. This Piuigairan 
Kanooinan, who, I nnden^iand, was ba- 
nished duriinr the iu«niiecfion of Bagoos 
Raugun, is represented to he a descen- 
dant of one Scedam, wlio was first pro- 
moter of the disturbances in Chetibon 
formeily, and his familv has always, pos- 
sessed v'reat infiueuce in the western part 
of tliatdi>trict. Whatever the leal object 
or expect.itions of the leaders of the.se de- 
luded people may have been, it is clearly 
asccriaineil that nota single chiet of rank, 
above the head of a village, joined them, 
or appealed in any manaoi to give them 
support or civunteinnce. By the time they 
ai rived at Lobeu.^i, a village situated ou 
tlie banks ot the Cl.iinanook, “even palls 
fioin Imhaniavo, tlie party araoiuiied to 
about 900 men, vvliich number it never 
exceeded, ft is a fact wtll woiihy of 
nt)tKe, that in the conise of a desukory 
marcb of ur-ai fitly palN, tioin t'lia'am to 
l.(jlH'U<il . 11 't an Jii^tiincc ;•> Ico ^ li to have 
occnicdor piopeifvor .utv hn. I having 
’hi’eii injnu'd, .’.id : ;ii'iiui.h t’aV leiiiauied 
.'t'llioa.t V at Lobeii.ii ha nci’iV da\>, dnr- 
io.a w h'cli the i ice, p.vldy, eai rle, uiidulhei 
piopeity « i -5ir. .'Iimniiuii,. wa^ most 
UMiiptiiig!) in iheii wav, au.ler .i.e cnargr 
only of a few not a single aiticle 

WM.S touciieil — not a human being molest- 
ed. Pieparations were now ia lurwaid- 
ness h\ the leaideiits ot the Piiangerie- 
gciicie-j an.l Cheribon to attack tlie insur- 
gents, if they may he so called, and it 
was cairied into execution at Lol^enar on 
20th December. It is estimated that 100 
of the iusuigent? fell in tlie engagement, 
and 591 weie made prisoneis. Kevsa, 
rhe Petingee, wlin fiist tommeuced the 
insuirection, w .i' oh''t‘rvrd to be ver\ ac- 
tively entouraeing hia men to lepel Mr. 
Mtdmau’s attack, and thk- man was 
found among tlie killed. When the pri 
soners were dtsarnud, Mi.Monuan, the 
Dutch re'ifk'it, iwho-c conduct merits 
piai'v foi CG’uaue .iiid Immanitv • delivered 
tiuiiiovei to the mihtiiy, iu order that 
tluv m'mht he stcmely guarded to Indra- 
inayo. On iheii aiiival theie, they were 
all put into a coffee storehouse within 
the tort, and the storehouse was .sur- 
louiuled hy sentmeB. Iu the course of 
the night it is stated that an attempt was 
made on tlic part of the prisoners to 
escape from coufincmciu ; the soldiers on 
guard fired upon them, and, horrible to 
relate, it ended in the massacre of about 
300 souls, in cold blood, by the military ; 
under the oiders and in the presence of 
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their own officers! Mr. Motman did all 
that was in his power to stop this dread- 
ful sacrifice of human blood, hut without 
effect ; no attention seems to have been 
paid to his representations, and he was 
obliged to submit, as he himself declares, 
with feelings not to be described, to the 
spectacle of an unarmed multitude of poor 
misled creatures, whom he had vanquish* 
ed and made prisoiieis in the morning, 
ma^acred by their guards, commanded 
by two officers, one bearing his Nether- 
land Majesty's commission of captain, 
and the other of lieutenant, under the 
weak, inconceivable, and inhuman pre- 
text, that they could not be otherwise 
responsible for the security of their pri- 
soners, or for their own safety. Will it 
be credited that a number of unarmed 
wretches, confined in a secure teak wood 
building within a fort, should ever think 
of attacking a military force surrounding 
them as guards ; and to whom they had 
but a few hours before surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners, while they had yet 
arms in their hands } He must be cre- 
dulous indeed who can bring his mind to 
believe this I If ever the truth comes to 
light, "it will theu, I um convinced, be 
found that an effort to give themselves 
fresh air, quite natural to so large a body 
of men confined in a building of compa- 
ratively small dimensions, the doors and 
windows of which were no doubt closed 
for security, was, by the pusillanimity, 
if not the cruelty, of their guards, con- 
sidered as an attempt to escape— and the 
scene of blood once begun, the prisoners 
apprehending what was to follow, made 
such resistance as was in their power, in 
the vain hope of saving their lives. But 
let this be as it may, those who remained 
^ive from the massacre were embarked 
in coffee prows, and dispatched up the 
river to Cauony Sambong, and while on 
the river the second act of the tr^edy 
took place. An attempt is said to have 
been made again by the prisoners to 
escape, and on this occasion many more 
were sent to the other world to join their 
companions in misfortune. Indeed, so 
insatiable appears to have been the thirst 
for Javanese blood, that of 594 taken 
prisoners by Mr. Motmao, on the day of 
engagement, but 113 arrived alive at this 
place, where they are now in confinement ! 
Chiaucore, 22d Jan, 1817. 


CEYLON. 

ADMIN'ISTRATlOy TO ESTATES. 

Capt. T. Fitzgerald, administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Ueg. 

J. Geo. Kerby, Esq. administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

Capt. Philip Peckham, administrator, 
V. W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 


Ceylon. Mauritius. COct. 

Rev. Mr. Wm. Ault, administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

Joseph Beatty, administrator, V. W. 
Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

Mrs. D. A. De Ly, wife of Capt. Lock- 
yer, A. E. De Ly. 

By virtue of an order made by the su- 
preme court of judicature in the island of 
Ceylon, hearing date the 22d day of June 
1813, notice is hereby given, that the 
said supreme court has granted probates 
and letters of administration of the fol- 
lowing estate, to administrator mention- 
ed below and that the said administra- 
tor is to file this inventory and accounts in 
court at the date here under-mentioned. 

Wm. Tolfrey, letters of administration 
with the will annexed, granted to V. W. 
Vanderstraaten, Esq. Act. Reg. 22d Jan. 
1817, inventory to be filed 22d July 1817, 
accounts to be filed 22d Jan. 1818. 


MAURITIUS. 

From the Mauritius Gazette, of the 21st 
December, it appears that the summer 
there had been extremely unfavourable, 
from the opposite cause of which we have 
heard so much lately in Europe, The 
inhabitants have represented to his Ex- 
cellency the Governor, that the extraor- 
dinary drought would in many quarters 
prevent them from layingupthe provisions 
necessary to their siihsistence, he in con- 
sequence has decreed that rice shall be 
served out from the public stores on cer- 
tain conditions. 


His Excellency the Governor issued a 
Proclamation on 10th May last which 
enacts : — 

1. — No person shall exercise the 
professions of Physician, or Surgeon 
in this island, without adiploma, or other 
regular document of qualification from 
one of the known sciiools, faculties, or 
Universities, either in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in 
France, or other foreign country. 

2. — A head of the Medical De- 
partment shall be appointed, who shall 
be responsible to Government for every 
thing concerning this Department, over 
which he shall exercise an immediate and 
serious inspection. Those professional 
men who may wish to practise in this 
colony, either as Physicians or Surgeons, 
shall present their diplomas or regular 
documents of qualification to him, and 
he shall report the same to Goveroment, 
whose approbation shall be necessary. 
These diplomas shall afterwards be re- 
gistered in the registry of the Court of 
First Instance. 

3d. — The bead of the Medical Depart • 
ment shall keep a register, in which h« 
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shall enter every case or circumstance 
which may be interesting to Physic and 
Surgery in general, or which may present, 
relative to these professions, any particu- 
iar advantage to this colony. In order to 
insure the execution of this regulation, 
the Physicians and Surgeons shall give an 
account to the head of the Medical De- 
partment, of the facts and events which 
may be worthy of particular attention. 
They shall also inform him, without de- 
lay, of the contagious or epidemical dis- 
eases which may break out either in their 
respective districts, or in any other dis- 
trict of the colony. 'Phey shall likewise 
give the same information at the General 
Police Office. 

4 — 'fhe head of the Medical Depart- 
ment shall inspect periodically the me- 
dicines, drugs, and compositions, of 
all descriptions, in the different pharma- 
cies established in this Island. The num- 
ber of pharmacies in the town of Port 
Louis is not limited ; no person shall open 
a shop of this description without haviug 
first obtained the authority of Govern- 
ment for this purpose, after haviug pro- 
duced, to the head of the Medical Depart- 
ment, a regular attestation from some 
“known corporation or school either in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or in France or some other fo- 
reign country, of liaving previously prac- 
tised pharmacy witli all the intelligence 
and knowledge required to carry on that 
art. 

5. —The Pharmacopolists shall have 
none but good drugs, always subject 
to the inspection of tlie head of 
the Medical Department. An annual 
inspection shall be made lu tliese shops 
by the head of the Medical Department 
accompanied by the Commissaries General 
of Police, who shall seize the medicines, 
drugs, and compositions of every de- 
scription which shall be found to be of a 
bad or deteriorated quality. 

6. — The Pharmacopolists shall sell 
and deliver their drugs to well known 
persons only. They shall keep all poison- 
ous substances under lock and key, and 
only shall dispose of them on written 
prescriptions or ordeis from the Physi- 
daus or Surgeons. 
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7. — The names of the pupils in pliar- 
raacy shall be repstered at the General 
Police Office. 

8. — The art of Medicine shall only 
be exercised by the Physicians, Surgeons, 
and Medical Officers (Officiers de .lante) 
sworn, and duly qualified to undertake it. 
However, matrons, known by the name of 
midwives, may, on the report of the head 
of the Medical Department, be authorized 
by Government to practise that art, pro- 
vided they produce an attestation of good 
conduct, and undergo an examination 
touching their knowledge of midwifry. 

9. — 'Fhe Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Medical Officers (Officiers de Sautfi) 
and Pharmacopolists now practising in 
the Island of Mauritius, are, as far as is 
necessary, confirmed by Government. 

10. — Doctor W. A. Burke is appointed 
Cliief of the Medical Department, and 
Physician General. 

His Excellency having introdneed small 
coin from India to the colony at a consi- 
derable expense, has issued a proclamation 
for the gradual cancelling of the dollar 
and rupee notes of the Treasury and Bank ; 
so that no notes or obligations may remain 
in circulation at the end of five months 
for a smaller amount than five dollars; the 
small coil), of which the denomination is 
not mentioned, is to be issued at its real 
value, four for a rupee. The proclama- 
tion is dated 5th May 1817. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Town Gazette and African Adver- 
t her, Saturday, ./une 28<A, 1817. 

COOK FOR PUBLIC SALE. 

On Thursday the 3d Inst, will be put 
up at the sale of Alexander Grey and Co. 
an excellent plain cook, at present in the 
service of Joseph LusoUjEsq., and is not 
patted with for any fault. 

A rival to Mr. Romeo Coates has ap- 
peared upon the Cape Town boards, in the 
person of a Capt. Carter, who enacts all 
the principal cliaracters in the plays of 
Sliakespeare. He is called the celebrated 
Amateur Tragedian. 


Asiatic Intelligence.’— Cape of Good Hope. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Eaat’India House, Sep. 3d. — A Court 
of Directors was held at the East-India 
Hoose, when the following Captains were 
s^m into the command of their respec- 
tive ships, viz. — Captain J. B. Sotheby, 
Scaleby OaMle, for China direct ; Captain 
3k. H. Campbell, ship building by T. Mar- 


joribanks, for Bombay and China ; Capt. 
W. Marjoribanks, ditto, ditto, for ditto; 
Captain P. Cameron, General Hewitt, 
for ifitto. 

Sep. 10. — A Court of Directors was 
held at the East India House, when the 
following Captaias were sworn into the 
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couimand ot tficii respectWi- ssliips, viz. 
Capt. W. Patterson, George Canniin?, for 
Bombay and China ; and Capt. E. Bal- 
ston, Princess Amelia, for Madias and 
China. 

WhUeludl, July 16, 1817. — His Royal 
Highness the Piince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Mpjesty, to grant to Field-Mar- 
shal his Gi'ace the Duke of Wellington, 
Knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, &c. &c. Sac, his .’Majesty’s royal 
licence and pennissiou, that he may ac- 
cept and wear the insignia of a Knight 
grand cross of the Royal Sicilian Military 
order of Saint Ferdinand and of Meiit, 
and also of a Knight of the Royal Sicilian 
order of Saint Jauuarius,which his Majes- 
ty the King of the Two Sicilies has been 
pleased to confer upon his Grace, in testi- 
mony of the high sense that Sovereign 
entertain^ of his disiingiiislied merits and 
brilliant achievements. 

Whitehall^ July 19, 1817. — Ilis Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been gra- 
ciously pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to grant to the 
Right Hon. John M‘Mahon, and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 
the dignity of a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
upon his retirement from bis situation in 
liis Royal Highness’s forces, with remain- 
der to his brother Col. Thos. McMahon, 
Aide-de-Camp to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, and Adjutaut-Geneial to 
his Majesty’s Forces in India, and to the 
heiis male of his body lawfully begotten. 

H^ar Office^ Sep. — 1st. Ceylon 
Regiment — Captain John Pitt Bontein, 
from the 1st regiment of Life Guards, to 
be Captain of a 'Company, vice (takes, 
who exchanges — dated July2B, 1817. 

Lord Amherst lias delivered to the 
Prince Regent a letter from Bonaparte to 
his Royal Highne.ss, of which his Lord- 
ship was the bearer from St, Helena. 

The Emperor of Russia is expected to 
quitPetersburgh for about eighteen months, 
during which sea.son he will visit the 
southern province.s of his empire, and 
particularly the Crimea, Kasan, Astracan, 
&c. 

If wc may depend on the symptoms 
which arc nianitC'ted in the public printj*, 
there exists among the American mercan- 
tile interest, something ot a wi.sh to divert 
the inland trade of Ar^iatic Ilus.'iia, and the 
commerce with China, into anew chan- 
nel, which, says the American, “ opens 
the greatest facility to our navigation ” 

“ The Russian Goveinment fore>eeing 
the advantage.' arising hum their possesj- 


MOii-siuthat quaitcr, have spared no ex- 
peU'C to rendci then luirboui.' safe and 
cuniniodions. The port of Tansarock, at 
the head of tlie Sea of Azoph, in addition to 
its local >uiiplie>, aU\ays arfonliui: a ready 
.'ale, lias a depot of China goods, and 
furnishes the interior of Asiatic Russia 
ivith foreign articles, through the rivers 
Don and Volga. Odessa, situated between 
the Dneiper and Dneister, is a fleuri.shing 
and important port, from which, as far 
back as 1808, no less than 1,000 vessels, 
of riitferent nations, cleared out with car- 
goes in one year. 

The ports of NlcolefF and Chersen are 
rapidly improving, and in these various 
harbours a constant supply of wheat, bar* 
ley, lye, oats, tallow, bees-wax, wool, 
iron from Siberia, hemp, flax, hides, cor- 
dage, canvass, spars, naval store's, hare- 
skins, and India goods can be ship- 
ped, on an average, considerably less than 
from Riga or .''t. Peterslmrgh. They re- 
quire, hi reiiiui, such artich'* a«> we now 
supply them with, viz. cotton twi't, cof- 
fee, sugar, dye-woods, indigo, cochineal, 
pepper, &c. and which produce* an additi- 
onal profit to that obtained in the ports of 
the Baltic. Goods also may be placed 
in entrepot, and continue there eighteen 
months free of duly — an important point. 
It is obvious then, and in fact is admit- 
ted, that the commerce of the Black Sea 
is very desirable to u.s ; but If not as 
presenting a constant and profitable mar- 
ket lor our profluce, at all event' as hold- 
ingfoitli the stjout:e'>t pro'pect ol olitain- 
inga great shaieof the cariying tiade.’* 

The Indiaman ju^L finished building at 
Ipswich, is the largest and finest vessel 
ever built theie. The dimen'ion'< aie — 
the length of the keel, 154 feet ; the ex- 
treme iengtli on the deck is 195 feet; 
width, 43 feet 3| inches ; height from the 
bottom of the hold to the upper deck, 31 
feet ; and rateil at 1,337 tons. 

A few days since as Capt. Smith, R. N. 
a near relative of Capt. Isaacs, one of the 
owners of the Indiaman, was going on 
board the vessel on the stocks, one of the 
ladders slipped from its position, and he 
was precipitated with great force from a 
height of nearly 30 feet. He was im- 
mediately taken up in a state of insensi- 
bility, and great Icars were at first enter- 
tained of his recovery, but vve are happy 
to hear the symptoms aic favouiable, as 
no bone was iractured. 

COL'HT OF KINl.’S BF.SCH. 
(iviUhail^ ISlunday., June 2d. Sittings 

after Term before Chief Justice Ellen- 

borou^hy and Common Juries. 

Brierly v. Walker, 

This was an ’action brought to recover 
the sum of fifteen giiineas, for work and 
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labour pc^rformed bj the plaintiff, while 
acting in the capacity of servant to the 
defendant. 

It appeared from the testiii.ony of Wil- 
liam Barnes, who had been employed as 
boatswain’s yeoman, on board the Mar- 
quis of Canulen, East Indiaman, that 
the plaintiff came on board that vessel, at 
Northfleet, in December, 1814, and was 
employed by the defendant, who was 
sui'Keou of ilie vessel, to attend on him 
as his servant, on a voyage to China. 
Defendant promised to give him £\2. for 
his sci-vices during the voyage, and to 
grant him a further remuneration of 5s. 
per month, if he were not lated on the 
ship’s books as an able seaman. The 
agreement was made in the steerage, and 
witness heaid tlie whole of it. At the 
end of the voyage, the defendant gave 
plaintift’ a certificate, in whicii he gave 
his late servant the character of an honest 
and sober man. He, however, denied that 
he was entitled to any pay beyond wliat lie 
received from the East Imlia Company, 
viz, 40s. per month, as an ordinary sea- 
man. 

Mr. Marryatt, for the defendant, con- 
tended that it was quite a novelty in the 
service, for any seaman, who was selec- 
ted to attend on an officer, and who was 
thereby relieved from the oidinaiy duties 
of a sailor, to receive any private remu- 
neration, he being already rated on the 
ship’s books as a person employed by the 
East luilia Company. The pay of a man 
sen'ant was l5s. per month, but iu this 
ease the Plaintiff actually received 40s. 
per mouth, as an ordinary seaman. The 
claim now set up was entirely au after* 
thought ; for, when the voy^e was at 
au end, the plaintiff, who h.*td carried 
some things ashore for the defendant, 
received three guineas for his labour, and 
never demanded wages for his services 
during the voyage. 

Captain Sampson, who commanded the 
Marquis of Camden, stated, that the 
plaintiff came on board to look for a 
birth ; and the surgeon’s servant being 
too young for the situation, he was dis- 
missed, and the plaintiff engaged in his 
stead. He did not know what agreement 
was made between plaintiff and defen- 
dant. The former was rated on the ship's 
books as an ordinary seaman, at 40s. per 
month. Servants were paid at the rate of 
15s. per month, for their servitude alone, 
but this was generally made up 40s., by 
rating them a? ordinary seamen. Some- 
times, in the rase a very good servant, 
au officer would give a farmer remunera- 
tion, but that was completely optional. 

A lady of the name of Dawson, proved 
that had paid the plaintiff, by Mr. 
Walker's directions, the sum of three 
guineas, for carrying his trunks, &c. on 
ahore. When be applied for payment, he 
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did not demand any remuneration for his 
services during the voyage. 

There being no evidence to rebut the 
statement of tlie plaintiff’s witness, who 
■wore jxisitively to a certain agreement, 
the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages ;^15. 15«. — costs 40s. 

COL/RT OF CHANCERY. 

JAncoln*s-;lnn, Jf^ednesday, July 23<f. 
Illegitimate Children. — Hohhtion and 
others^ Assignees oj' fnUUim Alexan- 
der lieedt an Insolventy v. lyuiiam 
udlejcunder Reed H^edde/burn, and 
othersy Trustees of the same lyUliam 
Alexundet Reed. 

Sir Satnutl Romilly stated, that this 
was a biir filed by the assignees of Wil- 
liam Alexander Heed, an insolvent, under 
the following circumstances : -2-- A Mr. 
Reed, who had amas^eda large fortune in 
the East Indies, and had several illegiti- 
mate children, one of which was the in- 
solvent, William Alexander Reed, the 
father, the testator, by his will appointed 
the other defendants his executors and the 
trustees of his son, in the first initance ; 
that as he was then only sixteen years 
of age, he gave them in trust ;£l,0d0 to 
put him into a inci chant’s hou'C for three 
year?*, to allow him a small sum for the 
first year, to double it on the sc-tond, 
treble it on the third, and to give him the 
remainder on his attaining the age of 
oiaeteen. He also gave in trust to his 
executors ;^10,000 which was to be at 
their disposal to give to his sou at the 
age of twenty-si.x, if he conducted him- 
self properly, in a way as, if the testator 
was alive, he would approve of. Tue 
son, in 1815, became insolvent, and took 
the benefit of tbe Insolvent Act, and ap- 
point^ tbe plaintiffs his assignees, and 
specified in bis schedule his expectancy cf 
the 1 0,000 i but he had, by a motion 
made before the Master of the Rolls, got 
the money paid into couit, and had ob- 
tained surreptitiously an order from his 
Honor, that the iuterost of the sum paid 
into court should be paid to him. 'Pho 
Learned Coun'^el observed, tliat tl»e ob- 
ject of his motion Wds, that Ins Eord-hip 
would grant an injunction to re-«ttain tbe 
insolvent from receiving the interest, and 
tliat he would diiect it to be paid to the 
plaintiffs, his assignees for the benefit of 
his creditors. He had no doubt but his 
Lordship would see the justice of grant- 
ing this motion ; for, if persons were 
allowed to take the benefit of the Insol- 
vent Act, and afterwards be allowed to 
live in luxury on the property which their 
creditors weie entitled to, the intention 
of tbe legislature would be done away 
with, as it was enacted to relieve the 
debtor, but not to cheat the creditor. 

Mr, ColUn^on followed on the same 
side. 

Vot. IV. 3 I 
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Mr. Leacby counsel for the defeiidaiU, 
Reed, contended that he was depending 
on the trustees. If they thought his con- 
duct was improper, they might not give 
him one shilling ; but a man might be 
imprudent in early life, and afterwards 
correct in his conduct, so as to gain the 
approbation of his trustees. Tl\en would, 
his Lordship visit him with the sins ot 
his youth, if his trustees thought pioper 
to overlook them, and carry into effect 
the will of the testator, wlio bad guarded 
against the volatile disposition of youth 
by providing for him after that bey-day 
had passed over, if he deserved it. Ihuler 
those considerations, be bud no doubt but 
his Lordship would not disiiub the order 
made by his honor the Master of the 
Rolls. 

Mr. Abercromhie, on the part of the 
trustees, said, they were ready to sub- 
mit to any order of the Court, hut they 
wished conscientiously to perform the 
duty intrusted to tlieui. They could not 
see the son of their departed friend star- 
ving, while they had funds in their hands 
to prevent it. But they could not lend 
themselves to his juvenile indiscretions, 
and give the money that was intru'^ted to 
them to he squandered on those who had 
lent themselves to the vices of a young 
m«tn. They wished to act as fuhersto 
him, and wheu he saw his folly, after 
correction, to send him again into the 
woild as a respectable man. His Lord- 
ship would take into his consideratioii 
that it was in the power of the tiustce, 
to refuse giving the insolvent one shilling 
because of his impropriety of conduct ; and 
it would be for his Lordship to decide 
whether the ^^10,000 did not belong to 
the crown, as there were no heirs, and 
the children being illegitimate, they could 
not claim. 

The Lord Chancellor — “ Has the At- 
torney-General been served with notice? 
It is impossible for me to give a decision 
in this case, without the crown being 
represented. Let notice be served on the 
Attorney- General.’* 

Further consideration postponed. 

Abrnham Levy Benjamin, andhU 

in the matter of Joel Phillips, a 

Bankrupt. 

The Lord Chancellors^* This is the 
petition of Abraham Lc^ Benjamin, and 
Martlia Madalen Benjamin, his wife, 
praying that they may be allowed to prove 
a debt of 3,000/. (the proceeds of three 
India bonds, bequeatited to the petitioner 
Martha, by her sister Hester Barlow, by 
will dated the b'th of Ju'y, 1815), under 
the commission of bankruptcy issued 
against the bankrupt.^ft is admitted that 
file petitioners are now married, whether 
they were or not when the testatrix was 
living, there is nothing to prevent the 


husband from proving under the will : 
there might have been an imposition prac- 
tised on the testatrix, by her being led 
tobelie\e they were mairied when they 
were not, but not of that natmc or ex- 
tent to prevent a legatee from claiming. 
The testatrix made her will on the 6ih 
of July, 1815, and died on the same 
evening, and after directing that she 
should have a decent funeral, according 
to the rites of the Jewish religion, she 
bequeathed to the petitioner, Martha, 
three India Bonds of 1,000/ each, and in 
case of Martha having ceased to live at 
the testatrix’s death, tlien .she bequeath’ 
ed it to Lea, the wife of the bankrupt, 
with this clause, that if the petitioner 
Abraham should be in want, slie was to 
give him .500/. out of the 3,000/. The 
te.statrix aUo bequeathed to Lea Phillips, 
an India bond for 500/. and her plate, 
&c. for the purpose of paying whatever 
debts she niigh.t leave unpaid at the time 
of her death, and to defray the funeral 
expenses, ami Lea Phillips vva.s to be en- 
titled to the residue. She also appointed 
the bankrupt her executor, to have the 
will carried into elfect. Then if the tes- 
tatrix had not made any other disposition 
of her property, from the morning of 
the day she executed her will, until the 
evening when she expired, she must have 
died possessed of 3,500/. in India bonds, 
Tlie bankj-upt took possession of her 
bureau and papers, &c. as soon as the 
breath was out of her; and of course the 
bonds must have come into his possession. 
It was quite clear that the testatrix 
thought she had a sister living with a 
j)crson of the name of Benjamin, in 
France. Levy Alexander was the agent 
of the bankrupt, and negociated between 
him and the petitioner, who resided at 
Nantes, and in a letter to the bankrupt, 
he says that the difference of the name 
(meaning that as the Petitioner Martha 
was only named as Martha in the will, 
and had always called herself Martha Ma- 
dalen) might make him hesitate in pay- 
ing her the legacy, if there were any other 
sisters of the testatrix ; but that not be- 
ing the case, he did not see how the ob- 
jection could avail. It is clear, from the 
letters I am going to read, that the 
testatrix must have received letters 
from her sister, the petitioner, Martha, 
as she in her answers acknowledged the 
r^ipt of them, and those answers were 
written by the bankrupt, and signed as 
follows by the testatrix ‘ Hester, the 
daugliter of Benjamin Cohen.* So the 
bankrupt must, from this circumstance, 
have known, that the petitioner, Martha, 
was the person intended to have been be- 
nefited by the will. Although she has two 
names, it is a very common thing in fa- 
milies to mention only one ; and no other 
had exhibited a claim to be the 
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sreter of the testatrix. Wlieii Levy 
Alexander went to Nantes, as the agent 
of the bankrupt, he advertised foi the 
petitioners, and by that means they came 
together; and iie misrepresents the situa- 
tion of the bankrupt as to this property, 
and tells them there are several lawsuits 
to defend, and advises the petiiioneis to 
accept of 480/. in lieu of the 3,000/., 
which they refused, and the uegociation 
broke off. The first question is, whether 
Mal tha was the sister of testatrix ? the 
second is, whether she is entitled to the 
3,000/. ? and the third is, whetlier the 
petitioners have a right to prove under 
the commission of bankruptcy ^ The pe- 
tition did not state why the Commis- 
sidners refused the j»roof, I think, how- 
ever, in the first instance they could not 
have well admitted it. 1 have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that Levy Alexander and 
the bankrupt got possession of the 3,000/. 
and divided it, and Alexander got one- 
third of it for his agency. Therefore 
take an ordei that the Commissioneis do 
forthwith receive the claim of the pe- 
titioners, and allow tliem to be present at 
the investigation into the bankrupt’s pro- 
perty. I cannot forget what lias come to 
my knowledge iu tlie progress of this 
cause. Wheu the liaukiupt contended 
that it was only the sum of yOO/. that the 
petitioners were entitled to, instead of 
the 3,000/. he was willing to pay the 
900/. into Court; but rhe moment lie was 
ordered to pay iu the greater sum, a 
docket was struck against him, and bis 
brother is the petitioning creditor ; aud 
after working the commission, the whole 
estate of the bankrupt to pay this 3,000/. 
besides the other creditors who have 
proved their debts, only amounts to 100/. 
As to the question of the arrest of the 
bankrupt, it can be no bar to the pe- 
titioners going before the Commissioners 
to prove the debt of 3,000/. The bank- 
rupt, however, may be now discharged 
out of custody. Take the order as 1 
have directed.” 

VICE-CHANCELLOR*S COURT. 

luesdayt August 19. — Ex-pnrte Gil- 
Jett, in the matter of Hudson. — Sir 
muelRomiily stated, this was a petition 
on the part of the assignee of Mr. Hud- 
son, a bankrupt, praying that certain 
sums mentioned in the petition as being 
invested in the three per cents, in the 
name of the bankrupt, nearly eleven 
yeai'S ago, and on which no dividends 
had been since claimed, should be paid to 
the assignee by a decree of the court for 
the benefit of the creditors at large. 
The bankrupt was in India, and it was 
represented that no communication could 
be had with him by his creditors. 

Mr. Hart was at a loss to see how this 
application could be granted without first 


ascertaining whether the funded property 
in qUl•^tion really belonged to the bank- 
rupt or not. It would be dilficult to 
settle this point until a decision was had 
OQ A petition of Mr. Bacon, now filed in 
court- In tiiis petition Mr. Bacou stated, 
that he had remitted from India, iu the 
years 1804, 1805, and at subsequent 
times, to J. B. Hudson, bills to the 
amount of nearly i^20,000, for the pur- 
pose of liaving the piodiice of the re- 
mittance.s invested iu his (iMr. Bacon’s) 
name in the public funds. That on his 
returu to England from India, in 1810, 
he could receive no satisfactory account 
from Mr. Hudson of these investments, 
aud bad at length discovered that they 
Were made, not, as ordered, iu his (Mr. 
Bacon’s) name, but in Mr. Hudsou’s ; 
and that the latter had, by speculations 
in the funds ou liis own account, lost 
the greater portion of the amount thus 
remitted to him. In 1810, a commisslou 
of bankruptcy was sued out against him, 
aud Mr. Bacon, under that commission, 
had proved a debt of jfe'lfijOOO, and since 
received a dividend of ^2,240. He sub- 
sequently discovered that some money had 
been invested in the thiee per cents, 
early in 1806, iu the name of Hudson, 
no dividend on which liad cuer been claim- 
ed ; and being conscioii'> that this was a 
part of his property, he had filed a peti- 
tion to have it paid to him, and not to 
the general creditors who now claimed it. 
If this purchase in the funds had been 
made by Bacon’s order, and with his 
cash, there was no doubt the money was 
properly his ; if made out of other funds 
then he could have no exclusive claim 
to it. This ought to be a matter of pri- 
mary inquiry, which could be a.‘'Certaiued 
by sending interrogatories to India, where 
the bankrupt was said to be. 

Sir Arthur Piggott appeared for the 
Bank, to see that, if payment were or- 
dered, it should he received by the pro- 
per authority. There was one circum- 
stance in this case which he must men- 
tion. The dividends alhuled to were not 
now standing iu the original names. A 
late act of parliament had tran^feircd to 
tlie commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, all uiiclainied divi- 
dends for tlie ten years pieccdiiig July, 
1816; these were amom; the number so 
translerred ; but the ai,t of parliament 
reserved for the parties interested a mode 
of reclamation. The form of the present 
petition must be altered to meet this 
mode ; the Bank would throw no obstacle 
in the way of doing it. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was at a loss to 
see what chance there was of a satisfac- 
tory inquiry in the manner pointed out by 
Mr- Hart. 

The yice-ChanceUoT observed, that the 
remittances from India on this occasion 

S I 2 
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appeariui: coeval with the paiticular in> 
vestiDcnts at issue, looked a*- if they were 
couiiected toucher, paiticuhnly wheu 
couplet! with tlte circum'-tcuice of the 
insolvent’s never bavins received the divi- 
dends, or returned them amoi^ his ge- 
neral etfects. The better plan would be, 
to send interrogatories to Huds(»u, where- 
ever he could be found, as to the real 
propnetorship of the propeity, and to 
vary the form of the petition so as to 
meet the transfer of t!te suiub so funded 
by the Bank. 


CONTRABAND GOODS. 

Quo- Sijuare . — Thoimis Baiker, of 
OniiL'”.-’ niewv, James’s, appeared 

beeiic !'io ?'iaeNli(;re-, to answer an in- 
fuim.'.t'on laid a.ai’Pt him by Joitn Craw- 
ley, an r dh -a belua-iinr lo the Excise, for 
La\ui:, in hi^ [)OS'e‘^s.n!i, and concealed in 
ills liouse, f.vc leinn.ihls of silk, two 
piec\,^ of Ibiiujaiia h nulkeichiefs, and 
three shawls, al' of loicign manufacture, 
and liable to seizure. 

Joiin llalnbridge, 40, Cartvvright-Street, 
Easjt ^?nj{thneld, an ttfRcer belonging to 
the Cu>touh5, stated, rh d on Saturday, 
6th July inst. he went, in company with 
John Ciawleyof the Excise, to defend- 
ant’s house, ill Ormond Mews, St. 
James’s, where, after gaining admittance, 
be informed defendant tlicy find an infor- 
mation against him for having contraband 
goods concealed in hi.' hoti>C; and, alter 
some seaicliin dilft-renr and clo- 

sets, the) found thc'^eu-ral .irticlcs above- 
mentioned, ami now’ produced in court. 
They iniinediatcdy .«eized the same ascmi- 
traband, and on t!ie 7th removed them 
to the king’s warehouse. 

John Crawley, the person who lodged 
the iuhirmation, corrobijrated tiic evidence 
given by ki't witness. 

Wni.Tarling, an odTcer belonging to the 
warehouse in which East India goods are 
deposited at the Custom House, aud 
whose particular duty it is, and has been 
for many yeai-s, to examine all goods 
seized and brought thither, and to deter- 
mine whether they are of East India ma- 
nufacture or not, produced the two pieces 
of Bandana handkerchiefs which had 
been deposited at the Custom House on 
tiie 7th instant, and sworn by the two 
last witiK-"vs to have been seized in dc- 
fentlant’s lioii.'C, and deposed, that he 
had attentively examined them, and be- 
lieved them to be of East-Iiidia manu- 
facture. 

Both the sitting magistrates (all these 
Excise cases rerjuiring two macistraies} 
were very particular in theii inquiries 
hovv he could undcif.ikr to .swear posi- 
tively that tlie^e handkerchiefs were not 
of English manufacture, wheu it was 
known that handkerchiefs fabricated in 


SpiraUields wei e brought to such peifec- 
tiou a' to deceive the best judges ot India 
maautactures. 

Ml . Tarliim pointed out to them two 
oi three maiks by which he could judge 
vviih exact precision ; one vva« by a par- 
ticular selvidge, another by the feel, but 
the third we did not hear ; after which he 
assured the maiiistrales he had been so 
lon« in the practice of the duties of his 
office, that he was sure he could not be 
mistaken. Witness said further, that all 
the goods had been valued a' low as pos- 
sible ; the shawls had been set down at 
only I5s. each, tliough they would fetch 
f(k.ir and five guineas each if sold here, 
but they were all obliged to be exported. 
The whole of the present valuation 
atiioiiUted only to £9^ the penalty on 
which is three times live value, £27, 

I'lie defeudant was convicted in the mi- 
tigated penalty of one half, being 
10s. and 10s. costs. 

Lambpth Street, ^ug. 20— Thomas 
Wo*)d was brought up in the custody of 
Miller the officer, charged with stealing a 
goal watch, chain, and seals, from an of- 
ficer on board the Warren Hastings^ East 
Indiaraan, on her passage home. 

The prisoner was apprehended by the 
above-named officer in Southampton, af- 
ter a desperate re.sistaiicc. 

He was coimniticd for trial. 

At Gloucesitr late Assizes was tried, 
a cause, in whiciiMr. Morhall, ofClicIt- 
ciiluun, was plaintiff, and Sir H. C. Lip* 
pincott, Bart, of that county, was defeu- 
tlant. The action was brought for an al- 
leged trespa.ss by ilic Sheriffs officers, in 
Selling under an execution the furniture 
and effects of Mr. Morhall, which he 
claimed us trustee for a Mrs. Woodward, 
under an assignment from Mr. Brisac, 
with whom she lived. This cause arose 
from the one of “ Povvuey, Esq. against 
Brisac,” tried at the Leut Assizes, and 
took the same favourable turn for Captain 
Povvuey. The jury found a verdict for 
the Sheriff ; and his Lordship (a-* in the 
former action) was pleased to certify that 
it was a proper cause for a special jury. 


BIUTHS, MAUUIAGKS, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTH, 

Sept. 15. At the E. I. College, the lady of the 
Kev, C. W. Le Bas, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 23d. At Winchester, James Toone, Esq. 
youngest son of Col. Toone. Ea»t-India Direc- 
tor, to Miss Mildmay, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir H. St. John Hddmay, of Dagmersfield, 
Hants. 

Sept. 28. At Boxted, in Essex, Capt. Parlby, 
Bengal Horse Artillery, to Ann, eldest daughter 
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of the Kev. Dr. Hooker, Rector of Rottingdean» 
Sussex. 

At Pickering, in Yorkylnre, J C- Hvidson, Esq. 
of the Hon, East-lndia Company’s sersjce, to 
Marv, eldest daughter ot J FoiueigiU, E'lq. of 

K' - . • fi - •-sry’sDe|»iit\Lif‘u- 

I . I s ■.! ' of the said Countj, 

,1 I !■ "y ' . M’htia. 

Aug. 19. At Lambeth Church, W, Sihbal.!, M. D. 
Surgeon to the forces in the lal.' of France, to 
E. A. A. VVrightj only daughter of the la’e Dr. 
Wnght. of Oporto. 

Aug. 30. At New Church, Mar^lebeme, C. Wii* 
ktnson, Esq. wholesale Ttadeakr, fiasingItalU 
street, to Ann, daughter of T. W. Hodgson, 
Esq, 

Sept. i. At Clifton. Capt. R. Z. Modge. Royal 
Engineers, to Alice Watson, daughter of J. W. 
Hull, Esq. late of Great Baddow. Essex. 

Sept. 4. At Newiiigteu, H. Morilock, Esq. of 
the Civil Servict Madras, to Elixa. 3d daughter 
ef S. Thomas, Esq. of Dover Place. 

Sept. 8. At ihe Chapel of His ExcUency the 
British Ambassador in Pans, R. Baxter. Esq. 
of Bombay, to L. E vounges. daughter of J.G. 
Parkhuist. Esq, and the latt Dowager lady 

Boynton. 

5ept.20. At fsiirifiton, Mr. VI . Dimes, of Hatton 

, fV. PiCrcy, oftiie 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 19. At Clifton, in the 70tii year of his age. 
Evlea Irwin, Bsq. tormerly ol the East-lndia 
Company’s Civil Establishment at Madras, af- 
terwards on Com in China ^ this gentleman 
published, in 1787, an account of a vo>age up 
the Red Sea, aod journey over the desert, in a 
series of JriuTs ; he retired from the service m 


ex'cnsnc h, reign houses, wlio have Ia*ge orders 
unexccuied, immediately foiuardj the sales of 
last wcik in consequence went oiF with canside- 
lable briskness, at an ad\ inroof fujlv Cs, per cvvi. 
on Jamaica ; the Dutch Coffee sold Js. a 43. high- 
er- — At the India saleapait of ihe Company’s 
Mocha sold at 130«. 6d. and I3ls., but the gi eater 
proportion was taken in at iso^. being the price 
fixed by the Company at whuh offers would b% 
received. — Light yellow Java, IO53. alOSs. dd.— 
Cheribon dark yell* w. i02s. a lOis. 6J. — pa*e 98s, 
fl 99s. 6d.-— 'Hie two 'atler are 4s. a js. per cwt. 
loivti than tiie last sale. 

Indigo. — The demand for Ii'.digu continuest the 
premium on parcels of the last India sale is t3d, 
to isd. per lb 

Alice.— There continues considerable inquiries 
after Rice; very high prices ate maintained. 

Spicts. — The demand for Spices appears im* 
proving ; a small sale of Pepper is declared for 
1 iih Nov. By public sale this forenoon, 791 bags 
Kast-India Ginger, 50s a 59s. ; 67 boxes Cassia 
Lignea, 91. lOs. a Hi. los. 

Saltpetre. — ^There was a public sale of Saltpetre 
brought forward this forenoon, consisting of ),3]8 
bags, on the same terms, and with the same aU 
lowance, as if sold at the India House; the prices 
4l3, 6d. a 493. in bond ; but it is supposed only a 
small part was disposed of at the latter price ; the 
previous market currency v»as 4 is. a 42s. for 
rough ; 4as, a 49>. for refined. 


Vr 


the White. 

• vis Brer.ton, 
enton, Bart. 

, Cape of Good 


1T94. 

SvrJ.T r ■ 

Aug. «7. ' 

aged 

Cornu... . 

At RaijhM, of a typhus ferer, John 
Kmcaid, Esq. aged 6S years, for many years a 
•urgeon in the Hon. East-lhdia Company’s 

Sert'.*!" At Ide, near Eaeter, Mrs. Luscombe, 
relict of S. l.usenmbe, M.D, of Exeter, 
sent. U. Ai Kensington, of a decline, aged 18, 
Anna, third daughter of the late A. Gilchnst, 
E»q. Edinburgh. „ . 

Scot. 22. At his house m Hanover Square, aged 
74 Sir J, Earle, Knt. F.R.S, Master of the 
Boyal College of Surgeons, maay years senior 
Mi^a of fit. Bartholomew’s Hospiul, and 
su^on extraordinary to His Majesty and 
household. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuetday, Sepu 23, 1817. 

CottoH.-^The Cotton market has been without 
briskness ; the greater proportion of the BengaU 
were taken on Tuesday, and it is stated that they 
will be for resale.— The public sale at the India 
House this forenoon consisted of 534 bags, of 
which 976 were Bengals, of an uncommon fine 
quality, and sold I4d. a I7d. ; and 258 Bourbon, 
sold «8. Id. a 28. 6d. The market by private con- 
tract may be stated very heavy. 

Atgar.— The public sale at the India House this 
forenoon consisted of 5,830 bags ; the whole sold 
freely 4s. a 6s. above the last sale prices, but not 
so high as had been anticipated, or m proportion 
to the advance of the other descriptions-— Ordi- 
nary brown, but with good grain, 47s. a 485.— 
Yellow damp, 5U. 6d. a 59s. 6d.— Fine dry, 54s. 
• 568.— White lowi 58s. 6d. a 6is.— Good strong, 
eSs. 6d.— Good white Manilla, 665, 

The temporary depression in the pnees 
of Coffeci and th« heavy market, have brought the 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

AmvaU. 

Mag. — At London— Wexford, Barnard, 
from China, left isi Apri, and St. Helena lOth 
July. 

Sep. !«t— Aurora, Haviside, from China, left 
1st April, and St. Helena lOih July. 

j4ug. 26M.— Ai Dover,— Alacrity, Findlay, from 
thef'apeaiid St. Htlena. 

— At Ponsmouih — Falmouth, Rich, from St.Hew 
lena, sailed 29th July, 

— Moira. Ga'Ioway, from Bengal, with the 2d 

bate. 55d regt.— Sailed 95th March, and St. HHeiM 
25LbJuly. , ^ 

— Tyne, Beil, Dorn Bengal, sailed Slst March. 

feprifirA.— At t lymouth— Dorab, Edwards, front 

Bengal, left 9d April, Isle of France 2d Junc^ 
$t. Helena 28th July. 

— Warrior, Peache, from tbc Isle of France, 
Sailed I9th April, and the Cape 9th July. 

l8tA.— At the Downs— Jane, Berridge. from the 
Cape July. , „ . 

Passenger per Aurora,— Mrs. Unions, from St. 
Helena. 

Passengers per Wexford.— Mr. John Godwin, 
Surgeon, and Mr. John Monce, died at sea. 

Depnrture$. 

Aug. 241/1 —From Gravesend, Marq. Anglesey, 
MooMoni, for Fort William— Albion, Bibhop, for 
Cape of G«iod Hope— Snake, fur the Cape. 

28t/i.— From Gravesend, Nvmph, Henderfoa» 
for Cape of Good Hope. , .r. ^ 

Sept, 2d.— From Deal, Iris, fur Cw* of Good 
Hope— I'rince Regent, for Bengal. Fiom Ports- 
Hiovith- Van^itturt, for South Seas. 

5tA.— From Dea), the Brampton, Jor Bombay— 
Lord Cathcart, for Bengal. . . 

7 iA.— F rom Gravesend, British Colony, Scott, 

*Sm J>eal, Bntwh Army, for the Cape 
of Good Hopc. -In 11 

UIA.— From Deal, Oeorge, for Beng^. 

15IA.— From Portsmouth, th« Hero, P»*ce, for 
Deal, Ohatle., for the South 

®^Ji.-From Lirerpool, the Beugal. Cuthbeit- 
'SOD, forCidc»ft*» 



TIM&S appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANrS SHIPS of the SEASON 1817-18. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for September 18 ]/. 427 



L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

CocIiine.\l 

11 ). 0 

4 

0 

to 0 

3 

0 

Cotlee, Java 

..cwt. 3 

5 

0 

— 3 

5 

6 

— Chenbon 


2 

0 

— 3 

2 

6 

— Bourbon 

— — Mocha 


10 

6 

— 6 11 

0 

Cotton, Surat.. 

.. .Ib. 0 

1 

.3 

— 0 

1 

6 

— Extra fine 

0 

1 

7 

— 0 

1 

8 

— — Bengal 

0 

1 

0 

— 0 

t 

3 

— Bourbon 

.... 0 

2 

0 

— 0 

2 

9 

Drugs, &c. foi Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epaticd cwt. 5 

10 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star... 

4 

10 

0 

— 3 

to 

0 

Borax, Refined... 

5 

0 

0 

— 3 

10 

0 

— Unrefined, or Tinea! 5 

10 

0 

— 6 

0 

0 

Camphire unrefined .... 12 

0 

0 

— 15 

0 

0 

Cardemonis, Malabar.. lb 0 

3 

0 

— 0 

3 

6 

— Ceylon 


2 

9 

— 0 

3 

0 

Cassia Bods..... 

...cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 20 

0 

0 

— Lignea 


0 

0 

— 13 

10 

0 

Castor Oil 

.... lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 0 

4 

0 

China Root 

...cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 2 

3 

0 

Coculus Indicus 

2 

3 

0 

— 2 

13 

0 

Colli mbo Root.. 

.... 2 

12 

0 

— 2 

13 

0 

Dragon’s Blood. 

30 

0 

0 

— 32 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac 

lump.. 10 

0 

0 

— 18 

0 

0 

— — Arabic 

4 

0 

0 

— 3 

0 

0 

Assafoetida. 

— Benjamin . 


10 

0 

— 6.3 

0 

0 

Animi 

...cwt. 9 

0 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

- — - Galbanqm. 


0 

0 

— 28 

0 

0 

— Gamhogmrn 

15 

0 

0 

— 18 

0 

0 

— Myrrh 

6 

10 

0 

— 7 

0 

0 

— - Ohbanum.. 

3 

10 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 

0 

1 

2 

— 0 

2 

0 

Dye 

0 

4 

0 

— 0 

6 

4 

— — Shell, Block 
— Shivered . 
— - Slick 

9 

10 

0 

— 7 

0 

0 

Musk, China... 

...OZ. 0 

10 

0 

— 1 

u 

6 

Nux Vomica.... 

.cwt. 1 

4 

0 

— 1 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia 

. .. 02. 0 

1 

0 

— 0 

2 

0 

— Cinnamon 


1 1 

0 

— 0 

14 

0 

— Cloves 

— Mace 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

— 0 

1 

6 

— Nutmegs .. 


1 

4 

— 0 

1 

6 

Opium 

Rhubarb 


4 

6 

— 0 Jl 

6 

Sal Ammoniac . 
Senna 

,...CWt. 5 

5 

1 

0 

6 

— 0 

2 

6 

Turmerick, Java 

....cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 1 

12 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday, 14 October^-Prompt 2$ January. 

private-Trade and Licensed. — Indigo, 6,708 
chests. 

The Court of Directors also give notice, that 
they are requested by Messrs. Bazelt, Farquhar, 
Crawford and Co., Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander 
and Co., Messrs. Paxton, Cockerill, Trait and 
Co,, Messrs. Fairlie, Bonham and Cu., Messrs. 
Palmer, Wilson and Co., Messrs. Smalls and 
Lane, and Sir John Lubbock and Co., to ^ive no> 


Ob Monday, 20 Octaber-^Prompt 16 Jaauory. 

Company’s.— Bengal and China Raw Silk, 2,094 
bales. 

On TVtesday, 4 NovembeT— Prompt SO January. 

Private-T^ade and Licensed.— Carpets— Choppas 
«-Silk Handkerchiefs— Nankeens— Sallatnpores— 
LonjKioths— Cape Scarfs— Shawls— Velvets— Sew- 
ing silk — Wrought Silks — Baftaes — Abroahi— 
Caklicoes. 

The Company’s White and Prohibited CalUcoes 


^ L. s. d. L. 8 . d. 

Turmenck, Bengal.. cwt. I 3 0 to 170 

China 1 18 0 — 2 0 0 

Zedoaiy 

Galls, in Sorts 12 O 0 

Blue 14 10 0 

Indigo. Blue lb. 

Blue and Violot 0 9 0 — 0 10 0 

— — Pu'pleand Violst ... 0 7 6 — 0 8 9 

Fine Violet 0 7 0 — 0 7 0 

— Good Diito 066 — 070 

— Fine Violet Copper 0 6 3 — 0 6 6 

Good Ditto 0 5 9—060 

— Good Copper O 3 6 — O 3 9 

Middling Ditto 0 3 3 — 0 3 6 

— — Ordinaty Ditto 0 4 0 — 0 4 9 

Fine Madras 0 6 3 — 0 7 8 

— Good Ditto 0 5 6 — 0 6 O 

— — Ordinary Ditto 0 4 0 — 0 4 9 

llice cwt. 130 — 1 15 O 

Safflower cwt. 3 10 0 — 3 10 0 

Sago ‘Wt. I 10 0 — 2 8 0 

Saltpetre, Refined,... cwt, 2 8 0 — 2 9 O 

Silk, Bei.galSkein lb. 13 9 — 14.® 

Novi 0 18 5 — 1 16 3 

— Ditto While 

China 1 I 3 — 1 8 0 

— Organzine 118 0 — 2 8 0 

Spices, Cinnamon. lb. 0 10 9 — O 13 3 

Cloves 0 8 10 — O 4 O 

— ^ — Bourbon 

Mace 0 8 3 — 0 9 3 

— Nutmegs 0 4 2 — 060 

Ginger cwt. 2 11 0 — 2 14 0 

— Pepper, Company’s.. 0 0 9 

— — Privilege OOP 

White 0 10 — 011 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 2 11 6 — 2 12 6 

_ White 2 18 6 — 3 10 

Brown 2 7 0 — 2 8 0 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 2 6 — 0 S 7 

Congou 0 2 11 ■— 0 3 b 

— Souchong 0 S 0 — 0 4 C 

— Campoj 0 211 — 0 3 ♦ 

— Twankay 0 3 0 — 0 3 S 

Pekoe 0 3 It — 0 b O 

— Hyson Skin 0 2 11— 0 4 3 

— — Hyson 0 4 4 — 0 5 10 

— Gunpowder 0 5 4 — 0 7 0 

Tortoiseshell 1 16 0 — 2 0 0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 8 iO 0 — 9 10 0 


at the East-India House. 

which may be offered for sale in December 18 17 
and rdarch 1818, will be put up at rates not lower 
than those which are affixed to the goods to be 
sold in the sale of the month of September I8l7. 
And with respect to such Callicoes of the Decem- 
ber and March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making Mrt of the September sale, 
the same rule will be observed, taxing them at 


On Tuesday, 11 Notemher^Prompt 6 February. 

Company's.— Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Mace — 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs — Pepper — 
Opium— Talc. 

Private‘Trade and Licensed. — Sapan Wood- 
Ebony Wood— Red Saunders— Rattans— Chillies 

Pastils — Cowries — Rhubarb — Tatnannds — 

Sticklack. 

On Friday, 28 November, 

Damage of Passengers, Docked Stores, he* 
which have accumulated in the Company's Ware- 
houses, unclaimed, up to 31st December 1814, 


Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships loUelf carrwed. 

Cargoes of the fFesford and Aurtm from China. Wrought Silks — Nankeens 

Silk, 4,718 lbs.— Nankeen Cloth, 10,000 pieces. cnma inx — oew v^. 
Private-Trade and Privilege.— Tea— Raw Silk— 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

Tbere has been but little variation in the pric* The exchange fv private bills on London was 
oLthe 6 per cent, loan paper for some time past. from 2i. 6|d, to 2 i. 7d. per Sicca Rupee ; t he pre- 

By the latest accounts from Calcutta it ^re a sent rate Hw bills drawn in London on Calcutta is 
discount of one per cent. from ®i» 2i|d» to #». 3d, per Sicca Rupee, 



Dmly Prices of Stocks, from the ^6th of August to the ^5th of September I 8 I 7 . 
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THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

Kon 

NOVEMBER 1817. 


ORIGINAL COMIHUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Aiiatic Journal. 


Sin, — In looking over the papers 
of a deceased Bengal officer, v.h.o 
served many years in the highest 
departments of the army, I found 
the following paper. As it serves 
even in a small degree to elucidate 
a very mysterious part of the 
political history of British India, 
1 venture to offer it to you for 
insertion in your Journal, trusting 
that this and similar eommuni- 
cations will in time be the means 
of rendering us better acquainted 
with the history and politics of a 
most material and valuable portion 
of this empire. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

W. E. 

Narrative of v'hut on (!,c ocrosion 

of Major Biuu'ne's tahiu'^ fits hare of 
Ms Majesty Shah Jilum, April 20M, 
1785. 

'llie Major was to have been dismissed 
yesterday, but it was procrastinated at 
tiip desiie of Sindea ; and about nine 
o’clock this morning, his Majesty sent to 
summon him to his presence, informing 
him that Sindea was already airived. 
Major Browne immediately set out, at-*, 
tended by Lieut, Bird and myself. 

Asiatic t/oMri?.— -No. 23« 


After pa)ing our respects to his Ma- 
jesty, and his asking the Major some 
inditVeicnt <iuc'tior.s, hi.s Majesty ex- 
pressed Ids cf)ncei-u at his appioachiug 
dcpaituie ; hut s.dd, as he \mis sent for to 
Calcutta to exjdaiii his Majesty's seiiti- 
lueuts to tiie English government, he 
luigl.t be of cssenii.il seivice botli to the 
lAJ^li^h and to his Majesty, since no per- 
son was so well inroimedof the state of 
cvfiy thing m this quaUer. 

Tiic Ma;or, in reply, expressed Ids 
acKnowlodginent to his Majesty for 'the 
honor he \va.s ploasod to do him, and said 
that his duty to the Engli.*'h government 
and to uis >.iajesty both jirompted him to 
give a lailiitul detail of every tidng that 
canic within the compass of his knowledge 
when he arrived at (’.I’cntta. 

After puitliig on hliclat^ of dismission 
(a'' is the eu'^tom of ihe cuuits of Hindo?- 
tau), Sindea told hi' Majesty that lie had 
soiueilung juiticniar to say to the Ma- 
jor ; and, tluTctoie, requc.'ted tliat his 
Majesty wtiuld onler tlie servants and all 
otUci pel^<mA, in whom he had no par- 
ticular conhdence, to quit the tent : this 
the Shah immediately complied with, and 
there tlien reinaiued near his Majesty’s 
lausnud, besides Sindea, Major Browne, 
Lieut. Bird, and myself} belonging to bis 
'Majesty, Shah Nizam ul Din; belonging 
to Sindea, Bana Khan Bye, Ambajee, and 
Mirza Reheira Beg; belonging to Maior 
VoL. IV. 3K 



4-30 Court of Shah Alum, 1789. CNov 


Browne, Sala ul din Mahammud Khan and 
Miiza Hidaiitiilla Bee. I believe tlieie 
vere some others near enough to hear the 
comeisatiou, but not pertcctly. I am 
thus juuticukir in Older that the means 
may exist of lorniinu a just idea how far 
Sindea wished that this matter sliould re- 
main a secret. 

The conversation was opened by Sindea 
himself. He said, “ My fiiendship tor 
“ the English is too well known to re- 
“ quire any new pi oofs or piofessions ; 
“ aud it is as their tiieiid that I now' dc- 
“ sire you” (addic.ssiughimself to .Major 
Brotvne) to infot ni the Governor Geueial, 
“ that it is my aihice that he should fall 
“ upon means to .'ati.sty the !shah for 

the kists due to him, which will be 
“ both for the honor ami advantage of 
“ the English.” Major Biowne replied. 

This is a suhject which has often been 
“ discussed, aud on which both his Ma- 
“ jesty and yourself have very lately 
“ addressed the Governor General.” 

“ True,” (said Sincha) “ but I now 
“ apeak to you” (nieatdug the Major) 
“ for myself, as the friend and wcll- 
“ wisher of the English.” 'I he .Shah then 
said, “ I have written and spoken to tlieiii 
“ for years to no purpose, and last year 
“ I sent -Major Browne to Lucknow to 
“ explain niy situation [uirtii tilaily to 
“ Mr. Ha'tings ; but tiiis pniilmcd no 
“ efl'ect, eiilnr with lespect to my leipii- 
“ sitions, 111 the return of the Sli.izada. 

“ What better e.vpectations can 1 tbim 
“ from Mr. Maepherson } Had the Eng. 
“ lish and tiie Vizier acted a.s they ought 
to have done, they might in conjunction 
“ with you,” (addre^sing himself to Sin- 
dea) ” have reduted to my autliority 
“ the whole empiie to Lahore and C'.ish- 
“ mir; but the English have totally 
“ neglected me, and as for the Vizier he 


“ employs hirinsclf fighting cocks, and 
“ limning about Lnckuow', and scarcely 
“ knows wdio is king or who is vizier.” 
“ What!” (said Sindea with seeming 
siiiprisej does tlie \hzier fight cocks, 
“ aud run about the town ? lie is very 
“ young, 1 suppose.” “ \o,” replied 
his Jlajesty, “ lie is near forty.” 

Sindea then cliaiiged the subject, and 
asked Major Blow no, if lie should go by 
way of Luikiiow t I'lie Majoi replied, 
that he should go by waiter fiutu Caun- 
pore ; but that as he h.id biisiiic'S, both 
jmblic aud pinate, at Lucki uw, he should 
eiideaiour to find time to go uvei theie 
while boats were prepaiiiig for him at 
C.uinpore. But that his pi incijial object 
was to leach C.ilciiita as expeditiou.sly .as 
pos'ihlc. — >iiidca then said, “ the Sliazada 
” is still at Lucknow. Mr. IListiiig. wrote 
“ me .1 letter, which I can produce, and 
“ also tidd How Bukshy, that if 1 would 
“ obtain the Shaii’s paidon, aud be se- 
“ ciirity for the safety of the Sh.izada, 
“ that he would return to court. 1 have 
“ ofteredboth, but still he will not tome.” 
Major B. replied, “ that this was a point 
“ on which lie did not know the senti- 
“ ments of any of the parties ; and that, 

“ thercfoie, ho (Sindea) hud better write 

“to iliem himscif,” Heieplied, “As 
“ you” (addio'sing Major B.,i “ are 

going to Lucknow and L'alciilta, there 
“ is no occasion lor me to-wiite; you 
“ can e.vphiin eveiy thing, aud 1 request 
“ you will.” 

I'll the subject of the Shazada his Ma- 
jesty said nothing in addition to what 
Sindea had said. Certain, I believe, in 
his own mind that the .Shazada’.s residence 
with either the Vizier, or the Engli.sh, is 
the only sccuiity he has for his own life, 
and that of the rest of the house of 
Timur. 


To the Editor nf the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— A very recent medical 
writer, Dr. Charles Maclean, in 
his ‘ results oi' an investigation re- 
specting epideinic and pestilential 
dist'ases,’ appropriately dedicated 
to the Hon. Court of East-India 
Directors, has employed several 
pages iu an endeavour to prove 


tliat the doctrine of contagion was 
unknown to the ancient world, and 
moreover that it was invented by 
Hope Paul III. to frighten the fa- 
tilers of the council of Trent, and 
to serve as a pretext for translat- 
ing that council to Bologna. On 
the physical merits of the ques* 
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tion, I confess myself incapable 
of forming a technical decision, 
and shall therefore not forget, 
what even medical men ought al- 
ways to remember, that most 
weightv and important instruction 
of Hippocrates, given in the il- 
lustrious sentence with which he 
has prefaced his book of Apho- 
risms. I beg j’our permission how- 
ever, of offering a few remarks on 
the manner in which the Doctor 
argues that we should understand 
Ammianus hlarcellinus ; the cita- 
tion of the original words of that 
author will be Ibund in p. 175. 
The sense is nearly as follows : — 
that among them, in the capital of 
the world, the violence of diseases 
is more powerful ; to the allaying 
of which all skill of healing proves 
inert. A means ofsupporling health 
(adminiculuin sospitalc) has how- 
ever been devised, that none should 
see a friend labouring under such 
maladies ; and the effectual pre- 
caution was added, that the ser- 
vants sent to make inquiries con- 
cerning the sick f conligati,) should 
not be received into the house again, 
before ablution had cleansed the 
body. 8o dreaded w.as the spot 
f tabes J when seen even by proxy. 

On this passage, the author then 
intimates, that the historian men- 
tions no disease by name, and 
therefore it is not certain that he 
was not talking of syphilis, or of 
some other scandalous distemper. 
Now, Mr. Editor, to pass over what 
might well be disputed, the pro- 
bability that the name of a malady 
SO extensively prevalent as to at- 
tract the notice of a writer upon 
Roman manners, should be repres- 
sed from a sense of decency, unless 
what I am not disposed to do, we 
allow Ammianus to excel Dr. Mac- 
lean in this respect ; I would ask, 
is it at all probable that any 
fashion or odium could have indu- 
ced the inhabitants to take the re- 
corded precautions, supposing the 
fear of contagion out ot the ques- 
tion ? Is it not far more probable 


that a dread of infection should 
cause a master to order his servant 
to bathe himself before his return, 
than that he should be haunted by 
such a prodigious terror, as not to 
consider himself and family secure 
without a preventive, intended to 
operate nobody knows how, or 
against what ? ^^'hat more appro- 
priate words could Ammianus 
have chosen to express the modern 
terror of contagion than those he 
has chosen ? ‘ Ita eliani alienis ocu- 
its visa metuitur tabes !' 

As for w'hat is said to fix the 
.invention of the doctrine of coo.- 
tagion on Pope Pius, I perceive 
nothing to convince me that the 
belief was not prevalent before, 
from time immemorial ; here again 
it appears to me more probable 
that the pope did make use of an 
existing impression, than that he 
attempted such an important po- 
litical manoeuvre by means of a 
delusion of unascertained success ; 
no man is bound to prove a nega- 
tive, but before the assertion of 
Dr. Maclean, that the doctrine of 
contagion originated about the 
year 1547, can surmount the pre- 
judice derived from the derivation, 
the original meaning of the word 
contagio” or “ contagium," of this 
passage of Ammianus and the ex- 
pressions of Virgil, he must shew 
some, if not positive, at least plau- 
sible inferential evidence in sup- 
port of his opinion. My imme- 
diate intention, however, is to 
hint to the oriental scholars who 
may peruse thcie l.njs, hou very 
desirable it would h ., could some 
of them find hi-urc to furnish the 
public with translations of the me* 
dical books ol the Hindus, a sura- 
ot tliL’ir opinions, or even ft 
list and analytical notices of such 
as ai’e more worthy of attention. 
Does the Sanskrita, or any verna- 
cular tongue, use terms importing 
what we signify by contagion and 
i fectim ? 

Obseryep. 
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To the Tiilor of the Asiatic Joitrnal. 


Sir, — W hen I was in India, 
now many years ago, I recollect 
hearing from a gentleman of the 
highest station in society at Ma- 
dras, an extraordinary story of 
one of the northern Rajas near Vi- 
zagapatam, named Pickarow, who 
burnt his only child, an infant, be- 
cause the husband to whom she 
was contracted fell in battle, 
against what our English folks 
then called the Moors ; at the lime, 
I believe, when Bussy with a part 


of Salabatjung's army came to 
take possession of some provinces 
in that quarter. Should any of 
your readers have a more distinct 
acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of the transaction, I, and 
no doubt others of your readers, 
would be thankful for a relation of 
it. Pray is not this instance of 
burning the poor child to death 
quite an uncommon thing ? 

Vet us, 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


S t E, — The property of the Com- 
pany vested in their house in Lead- 
enhall street must no doubt be 
immense, but 1 presume the re- 
cords and other documents, which 
are deposited there, must be of a 
value incalculable to the conduct- 
ing of our government : perhaps 


some gentleman who has oppor- 
tunity, may be induced to inform 
me whether any measures, and 
what, have been adopted to pre- 
serve the building and its contents 
from accidents by fire ? 

As E-VST-lttDIA PltOrRIETOR. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GOLOWNIN, 

CAPTaIX in the Rt^SSIAN i.MPERIAL MARLNE, 

OCRING 

I/is Iinprlioiiiniiit by the Japanese in the Years 18U-12-13. 


In April 1811 Iliad the coinmaml of 
the imperial sloop of war Diana, tlicii at 
Kamtshatka, and received conituaiids 
fiwm the minister of the marine, diicclim; 
me.bjrtheEmpcroi’s authority, toexamine 
in the most exact manner tlie southern Ku- 
rile and tlie Shantarian • isl.mds, and the 
T’artaii.in coast, from 53“ 38' north lati- 
tude to OtlioHk, 

Besides tlie relations furnished by Cap- 
tains Cook, La Perouse, Sarytscliew, 


* ThJSt; last lav sfiu'h of tlie mam lanj of Si- 
beria, opjiosite the mo.itli ->f the river L'<t, For an 
accaurf of tlit-tr e.tit> diacnvery, Muller’s ].amm- 
luQg Russisctier Gcoclachte, page vol. iii, 
be coiuulce^i. 


Brotigliton, and Kruspn^tern, which \voti:d 
guide rnciii my undertuking as counSfl!or5, 
1 eudeavoured to find people in Kamsiiat- 
ka who had vibited those parts I was 
appointed to examine, and inqiiMed with 
the greatest particulaiity of tlicm about 
every circumstance that might prove in- 
teresting to me. Blit what kiud of de- 
scriptions could I obtain fiom people so 
uuacijuainted vvitli Da\i(:ation, aiid parti- 
cularly so limited in their pow'ers, as the 
iiirlmiiters of Kamtshatka, who merely 
sro with the officers to collect the tribute 
from the nearest inhabited Kurile is- 
iand«. '1 hey knew, indeed, that there 
vveic serene davs hi summer, but could 
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tint give tlie least iiifnimatioii le'.atuig to 
their I’lequenry, dnititioii, noi p^iriciu.uly 
to their loca lily. Jiy ihr‘'u*Ji rhe 

straits they h:'al werei) been ohbeed to 
oixserve the ^tate and v.iriaMoiis oi tlie 
V. iiid. If they ceme from the Kurile 
isliiiiK, thev tinubled ti'ein.'etve t little 
a!>'/ut the atinosplicrc ai»d lueteoroloeicul 
ob'crvtitioii.' ; to make booty ami cohect 
tie Je-.-akb firibute) v;o:e their only cm- 
ployIncIlt^. A pilot’s mate, iVtidrcje'v, a 
man of not cpiite Iiisl^iiincrmt knowled.ttc 
ui hisart, wlio uas with Lieut, ('hwoctmv 
in one of tlie Coulp.u)\’^ ships .n the cai ly 
pait of June anioii^ the Kiiide i.slainls, 
assured me tln.c the weather was then 
favourable. Tn tlte juecedinix year, 1 sail- 
eJ fiom Kamt‘'Iititka to Anunica in June, 
and letiirned in Autrusl and September. 

Both times we often had ttifjomy weather 
and fogs, and thehoiizon was altnost con- 
stantly covered with daik clouds, and 1 
was coiwinced by all that had hitherto 
been saui of the weatlier in tlie eastern 
ocean, that foL^s are natural to this sea; 
they aie lound herein evetv month wiili- 
out excejilion, and ofu-n pit‘«loininate, 
only in •'Oiim ottener ilj.ni in others, and 
tliat at no time in the year tiie weather 
continued tine and clear lor even a sin- 
gle week at one time. I pcrceive<l that 
the examination of the widely ext(‘nded 
space pre'Ciiiicd me would oernpy a 
whole sninmi’i, fiom the beginning ot .May 
loOctoIjor. Besides, when the wind per- 
mits, the slilp must lay as near the coast 
as possible in all weather-’, that it may ap- 
proach clo^e tn it itoniediately the hr' 

<hmiiiislies and the weaflnr becomes 
olcar ; o;iu'iwi-e this ophnatitui cmuhl 
scaicely lie comp'et-d in thne \cais. 

Ki'fiin all ibc'-e lea mis .iml coneln-ion-, 

I saw the neee'-ivot haocn nc to my 

employmciil e.s (Ml 1) pi.-- oh'. \ «dl 

now brietly narruie the phm accordiiii; to 
udiich I intended (..xecih.ij"' iiu mideit.i'v- 
ing. I determineil to >«i’ s'lau'.t tioiu 
Kamtihatka to tlic slialt oi f^mle^iuia 
between the isI.incLs >iat!ia mud Bishna, 
whcie 1 would correct my r::ion(»met*‘r 
bv th ir Situation;* if 1 could iiol do it 
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by luiiai oh-ei cations. I would tlien steer 
along theidinin of*.)iithern Kuille islmids, 
and begin my iu'.c^t^:^^ion w Itli the is- 
land Ketol, which theXaleslida had ro: 
seen, and so piocerd to Mui'^mai, taking 
each island in sncce'-‘='!on. After this to 
.sail thiough between the i-latids ittirnp 
ami IMatsmai, and examinealltlicnoithern 
coast of the latter to La Peiouse’s strait; 
from tliencc steer to latitude .'3'’ 3?/ tlie 
place wliere my e.xainination of the Tar- 
tarian coast should begin, with the eairterti 
coast of the peninsula S igh.ilian in sight, 
for which, as well as for the Shaiitarian 
i.slandss, I hoped to be ready b} the end of 
the Slimmer. 

After «o fnrskctching my plan, I directly 
oidcredall to hold thcm.sclre.s in rcadims* 
for departure, opened away thiongli the 
ice by thawing, and on tlie 2nth of April 
carried the sk'/ip out of the Iiarhour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul In Avvat«ha Bay. 
On the dih of Mav we weighed anchor 
and put to sea. 

dVe nnhed in the «»f N’adcMida on 
the IBh olM :y, at the place wliere arenr- 
ding to nn phui the examination slmuld 
begin. I .'hall net liCH' detain mysciroilher 
witli tlic navl'.'ution among the Bmile hs- 
Jand.s, ortho naMne of my lese, lelies. To 
these suhects 1 have cledTated a separate 
woil;,andco'itcnt m\'eif with mentioning 
beie, that to the ITlIiof June, the day of 
our< asn-dlynK‘:'Ti»igt!u* Japaiucc,alth(nigh 
delated by coii'taiit'v thick fogs and rapid 
irn gnlarcuriciit', v.ehad c.xaniined the 
following iMand' : Ui«liua tlie 13thf 
t’diisvii;! the Idtl), Kt*t<:i the 15th, ♦ 
Simus'ir cr ah.iicn.i th.e Jwrh. The 1 wo 
Tthirpois a..d Macamav, the ITth ami 
the wc-teiu , 

IK ( ire a-’- 
oiir trm-.n ‘ 
the 
tlicm, 

t!ic ]<-’.h .t! 

V - -I., a;.:.' 
ed with lo i 


' (.1 I. 


,ip tlie iXtli. 
the i'. ' Cl .p‘ kmI of 
the ipa'ic-e, Mid 
'' .V a. 1-1114 f-oin 

lip'' Mut :.) notice 
•- c'.I'ting hetu'ccu 
ir a - I am acqnaiiif- 
thirty ycar.s .since, 


* C'lp'von KiusCT-citaxn hn't a n-ar view of the^c 
island^, .111 I named the voicano on Maiua island 
peak Sars tsi hew. I thcrefoie cor.ciaav.(l that he 
bad fixed their v.ogr.ip'.ncsl m'liatimi tt-th the 
gteatest exacllle.i. II i»t also couW hate aao.- 


li,.t-I th" hot; 'inlc by ntir chr'inoiai'rr. tte 
tiiubl efteiv-n-y^ lipve (let'Ttntned til" (litf^ntice 
Bhcitwc icceiv,.! hit "nyeEV, !» vase t.: had taken 
Ito luti'-r ohteivatii.r.t. 

t Tins itiatiil it oif ral'c.l bv its nroper tl. me 
in Captain Kritsc" i^fi'' < ha I VI„;i.a. 

|l fnllett fth-ti hi Kit.i-Tii-i'. 

* Calhli nas'.bva h, Kimti s'Cin. 
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aJapuiicse merchant ship suffered ship- 
•wreck on tlie Aleutian island Amtshil- 
kn. Tl'C cre.v and their commander 
Kodai weie saved and earned tolikutsk, 
where tlu-e uiifoituiiate Japatit'C remain- 
ed about ten ycais. At ia'^t tlie Empress 
Cathaiine the Great conimaiidrd that 
they should be earned back to their native 
countiy I'roni Ochotsk, and to see il it 
was not possible to conrhule a treaty of 
commerce with the Japanese for the bene- 
fit of both countries on tills opportunity. 
The cojumaud ^'ven for tloA purpose to 
the Goveinor Genemlof Siberia, IMld, de- 
serves jiarticulai notice ; it was jiaiticulai*' 
ly ordered that he slioidd semi an anihas- 
sador, who wa^ not a person of In^tli rank, 
to Japan, with piesentsin his name as a 
neijhhoiii init Governor General, and not 
in the iiamcof the Plmpr^ss ; and besides, 
that the commam’er of the ship sliould 
be neither an Eughshman imr a Dutch- 
man. In pursuance of this snpieme com- 
mand, Lieut, Laxniann was dispatched 
by Governor General Pihl from Ochotsk 
for Japan in the autumn of UU2, in the 
transport Catharine, commanded by the 
pilot Lowzow : Laxmann lauded on tlie 
northern side of the island Malsniai, 
and wintered ill the little haven Nemuro. 
The following summer, in compliance u itli 
the wishes of tlio Japane'e, lie i:in into 
the haven Chakodarlc, Mtnatc on the 
soutliern side of that j'land, in the strait 
of Sangar, from whence he navdied over- 
land to Matsmai, three days journey dis- 
tant from Clinkodade westward. D<*ie lie 
transacted business vvitli the 4»ffc‘e)> -cut 
from the chief city, in the conr>c ofwliicli 
an explanalion of tlie following siilyccts 
was furmVned from the Japanese govern- 
ment. 

1st. Although by the law’S of Japan all 
foreigners who land on any part of the 
coast of Japan, excejU in the haven of 
Nangasaki, are seized and kept in peipe- 
tual imprisonment, as the Ru>si.ins were 
unacquainted with this law, and liad 
hroiiclit with them to tlieir coa-ts deli- 
reieil Japaiu'se mhji cr-, the jienall) of the 
)avv should not Le cxci uted on them, but 
tliey should be pciiuittcd to rctnin tu 
thc-ii nati\c countiy w ithoiit mole-ration ; 
On cond.tioii, however, tiuil the\ ‘•Iiould nut 
approacn the JapancM.' counts except at 
Nauga.saki ; and that ev en should Japanese 


be driven to Russia acain, yet the law 
W’uuhi be e'.ecuTCu in '"jll {uwvei. 

2<1. TheJa{»anese gov- riiinent express- 
ed ilianks for the lestoratinn of tiieir 
subject? to their nati' e country, but ex- 
plained tliat the Russians inicht leave 
them behind or cany them back with 
them, as they pleased ; as , conformably w ith 
the Japanese law >, tlicy could not detain 
them b\ fiu'ce ; lor (lie>e ii''‘U!ne(I tiiat 
people belonged to rliat krncdoni where 
fate had p'l’eed them, and wlici’''* theii 
lives bad been deliveif d from danger. 

3(1. In neeociatiiig about a tuMty oi 
commerce, 111? Japanese could not admit 
ships any where else than in the specially 
appointed haven of Xanmisakay, tliei efoie, 
fur the present, the. ineiely gave Lax- 
niann a wiittcn ceitificacc with which a 
Ku^&ian siiip migiit enter that haven, 
where Japanese otncei's would be found 
with full poweis for ncgociating fiirthe: 
on this subject with the Ru'‘Sian«. 

With thi.s explanation Laxmann return- 
ed to Ochotsk in the autumn of ir03. 
According to his account, the Japanese 
treated them with friendship and the 
gieatest civility, display ing many tokens of 
respect, according to iheiri'ustom? ; enter- 
tainiim' the ofiiMM' and sojie all tno time 
they leniained up the Japaiie5.e coasts : 
nt tlioii d- paifnie the\ fmnishthem with 
proG>'oiis uiihout receiving any remu- 
neration, and made thinn several pies^euts. 
'I'liey only conqihiined of the Japanese ad- 
hering w illi tlw greatest ii>:idityto their 
laws, of not pennittinrr them to wander 
fieely about the city, nnd keejing them con- 
stantly under inspection. 1 do not know 
why the Emjire'i? did not command that a. 
.ship sliouid be dispatched to Nangasaky 
iinmodia^*'y on Laxmann’s anival. Per- 
haps tin reason may have been, the disor- 
ders which broke out in Kni^'ye rr that 
time through the French rev(.'-urio[). 

In 1803, the Ghamhcil.'in Rc'^anowwaS 
sent to Japan hv the iniguiuc nionaich. 
The j'lddic aie infiumcd of this embassy 
by Captain Kru^enstci n’s narrative of his 
travels. I was acquainted with what he 
had 'vrirten on thi‘- subject, liaving read 
tlie fii't ^nhime liefore iny departure from 
Kamtschatka : I knew that the declaia- 
tjuu pj.’dc by the Japanese goveininent lu 
flescuiuw was that noKussiaii ship should 
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approach the Jaj-.aiic'jc coait, and that iu 
case any of its subjects should again ho 
driven b\ .stoim> on our coc-.tatbey sliould 
be icturned to their native countiy in 
Dutch and not in Hu'-s-ian shij>s. Mr. 
Resanow sailed to Ameiica atlci his re- 
turn to Kaint^batka in one of the Com- 
pany’s sliijts, citiiiinanded by laeet. 
ClmO'-tow ; ftom thence heieimned to 
Ocliot>k v> irii the same ('ffleer, and tia- 
vclled tiir.' i.eli Silieiia towaids St. Peteis- 
buig, but sickened ami d;od on the way- 
Ch\v(»sto\v. on the contrary, put to i, and 
unexpectedly attacked ttie Japanese villa- 
ges situate*! iij the Knrilc i>lan.N. Fur- 
ther partiiuhns of ilii> vo^asiC arc con- 
tained in Vice Admiral Schischkovv’s pre- 
face to the \'oya^^es oi Clnvostow and Da- 
xvydow. V’erc Mr. Hes<uio\v and Chwos- 
tow >till limn:, we should have more in • 
formation of the proceedings of the lat- 
ter; as it is we must adhere to the old 
rule of only saying what is favorable of 
the dead; but I have discovered that his 
conduct Was disappioved of by our govern- 
ment. When I lueived oidois to e\'a- 
luine the southern lairtle Island'', and 
]\iiew that some of thorn were occupied by 
the Japanese, I endeavoured to collect a» 
full an account as possible of what Chuos- 
tovv had done to tliem. I therefore ques- 
tioned a pilot wlio had accompanied him 
jn his exjiedition.s ; and was convinced by 
his evidence, tliai the two .ittacks on the 
Japanese were aihirraiy, and that the 
latter had not the sin.illc’st leason to be- 
lieve that the hostility of two iiiaignifi- 
oant vessels could be committed by ihc 
will of the ninnarch of a state, whose 
power and greatness must be known to 
them from the description of then cemu- 
trymeii, who bad lived several vtMr> in 
Ru.ssia. The evidence of this pilot pei- 
fectly agreed witli what I lic.ud fiom Ma>- 
uikow, oneol the C’ompanj’s oJlicei'*, who 
assisted in Cliwo'stowV expedition, at my 
first arrival in K.nn^haik.t. Without 
tAiking notice of this, I would not howe- 
ver engage in any transaction with ilie 
Japanese without command fntm my su- 
periors. My intention was to sail under 
no flag when in tlie neighbourhood of the 
islands occupied by them-— to avoid excit- 
ing either fear or doubt in the suspicious 
Japanese ; but Providence has pleased to 
direct it quite differently, probably for 
the best. 
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These, as far my knowledge extends, 
weie the lelarioii', between lliissia and 
J.^pin, when I w'as obliged to approach 
the coasts of those islands that are under 
Japanese jurisdiction; and hetewith I 
proceed to the most important part of my 
nartation. 

On the afternoon of the 17th of June, 
wc tbund ourselves very neat the western 
side of tile iioithein outer end of the 
island Ituipu, without knowing at the 
first view that it formed pait of the island; 
onthecoiitrary, thi^extrerne point appear- 
ed to be a .-separate island, for the Bay 
Sana, which stretches far into the land, 
appears veiy much like a channel, and 
thi.s pait of the coast remains undeter- 
mined in Captain Broughton’s chart, ^ 
he did not ascertain whether it w’as really 
a strait or merely a bay. To place this 
entitely out of doubt, we approached the 
land till within three Italian miles. We 
soon saw two large Baidais (boats), and 
people tunning backward and forwaid on 
the shoie. Supposing that the island was 
inhabited by Km ties, 1 dispatclied the 
midshipman -Moor, vvith the pilot’sassist- 
ant Nawit/dey, in an aimed lioat with 
fourrowei", to collect information relat- 
ing to the island and several other objects. 
Soon aftenvaids I saw- a Baidar towing 
toward' them fiom tlic shore, and as I 
could not know w hut reception they might 
obtain ftom the inhabitants, 1 brought 
tlio sloop sull neaier to the laud, and 
iiiimediately embarked in an armed boat 
w'ich the midshipman lakushkin and four 
rowers to liasten lo their a-ssistance. Ifi 
ilie Intel im tlic Baidar from the shore bad 
re tched oi.r fii st boat, turned round, and 
both rowed to land together, where lalso 
united soon after. Wlien I diseniliarked, 

I found Ui my gieat astonishment the mid- 
shipman Muor encaged in a pai ley with 
the Japanese, he infurnicd me, that he 
ha«i touud ''ome of om Kuiilcs fiom the 
IJth I'laml Uii'iiaua, wlm h were driven 
lime by a 'toim '•uiiimer — iliat the 

Japam'f*, alter keeping them in prison 
aboutayc.u, had at la.-it determined to 
libeiatc and 'end tliem home. These 
Kuriles wcie sent to liim by the Japane.«c 
to a'ccrtaiii wliy we ajjproached their 
coa.'t, audtoinfoim him tliat the Japa- 
nese feared us, and therefore entreated us 
not to visit their countiy. I was much 
astonished at this account, and asked Mr, 
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Mwr, nitli the uTeate^'t displeasure, how 
he could Spontaneously ventuie with a 
handful of men to land amoim a ]>eoplc 
embittered aqainst u-<, after hat tlic Ku- 
riles had informed him, and wuhont hav- 
ing the smallest oiuer fiom me ; and why 
he had not immediately retmned to cnin- 
municate to me the intornmtion qiveii by 
the Kuriles r Mr. Moor ^Indicaiid him- 
self, by J-tating that he hoired 1 miqlit per- 
haps attidbiite that to hi'* nnvaadjee, and 
send another ofilcei id of him a'^iiore. 
This dismace V. o'dil nave ]i en ineino\a- 
blc, and have Iumvi!\ afilicttd Ids future 
life. Aitl’.onrh the'i* rea^'ups did notap- 
pear to me eompuI''or\, yet 

the Leen percepiiivi*. nf Hiis orheor. In my 
opinion, c::cnii,ted me ficm imp-iting cri- 
miualiry to lorn, and I ‘^ai 1 no iiioie on 
lliat Miliject. Mr. iMnor shewed me tlie 
Japaucso commander, who stood on the 
shore, at sotiie distaace from Ijis tent. He 
waa surrounded by eighteen or tuenty 
men, cuirassed and armed with sabre.s 
and musquets — each of them held the 
Kiusquct by his foot in the left hand, yet 
irithout any order, and in the right two 
thin hni'iiiug matches. 1 saluted him 
tritli a bow, accoidiiig to our custom, 
which he returned by raising tlic riglit 
"hand to his forehead, and bending his 
whole body forwaul. We spohe tlnonch 
the ntediujM of twi* infcrpref(T>, nmmdy, 
cneofljift soldjers who inasftr ol lae 
Kurile laniruagc, and our Ktiriles, wlio 
spoke a little Ru«‘-'ian. 'liic dapanoe 
leader enquired fir>t for what p»npo‘‘e 
wc Lad come to him } If it w'.u for < oin- 
Eieice, and not with a bad intention to- 
wards them,* w’c might sail further along 
the roast, until we aniicil hi hind ilie 
Tolcauo, where Uibitsh, tlic principal co- 
lony of this island, lay. On this I order- 
ed him to he answered, tliat wc sought a 
secure harbour for our ship, wiiere wc 
could provide ourselves with fresh water 
and wood, of which we experienced the 
greatest deficiency; and when we had ob- 
tained iliC'C we should immediately re- 
move from their coastsf ; tiiey had no- 

* Our translator exproj^cd u thus Are you 
conic tJ ns wiUi a tjood inteniinn, or a bad in- 
tenuon 

t I advanced this ren^on, that vinder pretence 
of srcXir.g e Sf'fe aiu iM>r 'g.' ! migbi sail cjmtt 
round the Island, and csainyac it with the greai- 


tlung to li'ai from U', as ouis was. aa im- 
peiial, not a mcicliant sliip, ami we had 
not (N-me w ith the iiucnliun of inll, cling 
any injiiry. .Viter lie-uittg my ai)»we!' at- 
tentively, he n piled, the Japane>e conki 
roc ho iranqnil and Icarle';^; at flic appeai- 
ance of a ilu'-'ian «h'p ; aswirliiu a ttv/ 
jeai.'!, Uus.-mn >hiiN had twite aita'hcd 
the Japane-c and ii-.d cauied 

aw’a\ or hiinit all tliat they eontaiutd, 
v.ithoejr opating luni'e'', teiuplu'-, or pio- 
vi''h;!is — a.-> lice, thtir only ami lavorite 
siT*:ten-‘nce, w as Liuiight to the ir hind fioni 
dapan, and one attpck was m;Mc late in 
autumn when their ship-J cmild not go to 
sen, and no new sup}dy cotihl be obtained 
during the winter; the other lollowed iu 
spiiim, before the slops ai rived with the 
frtore-j ; and besides that they had burnt 
dio.vn tlicir dwelling hou'Cs, so tli.it the 
Japanese had suffered much ftoiii cold and 
IxihgcT, ami very many perishfvl ly those 
cau'cs. From such heavy compiaint'® it was 
very difficult, withsuch inditlcTcnt tiansla- 
torsas our Kmilcs, to attempt an exculpa- 
tion, but I ciiiicHvoured tomakc my ideas 
latcUigible to liini, and wished him to sti ive 
to re[»ly as evaclly as possible to iny ques- 
tion>. I impijcd of the Japanese coni- 
inandci how many ships ami people his 
inonaich send out ni la^e lie dcchir- 
cd war against any nation ; he answered, 
that ln‘ ilid m>t l.now, peihaps fuc or 
ten siiip';” 1 inqniKMi again — “ Xo, no,’^ 
icplied he lauahiag, ‘‘ he would send out 
nniiiy, \cry many." Ifow' thou can tlie 
Jap.uic <* behme, I couLiuued, that the 
llu.sMau cinp' ror, as sovereign of such an 
cxteu.sit'c « nipiie, and so great a inuTtl- 
tude of peojde, would send two small 
ships to make war on the Japaiie'«e.^ 
iheicfoie, they must have hnown that the 
sliljis which attacked them were mer- 
chant ships, tiud that their crews were 
not in the emperor’s sen ice, and tliat 
fur hunting ami traffic wcie their only ern- 
ploymeuts. They had aUaeked and plun- 
cleied the Japauc':.' aibitiunly and c\en 

est accuracy; but wh.it the true reason of our 
arriv,»I was, the Jap.'incse could not in any way 
dibCOTfr. A j>e<)p(c m then siliiation could not 
conceiTC the possih.iirv of a quite foreign king- 
duin, actuated meielv by curiosity, without any* 
jnttrested views, sending out ships toexploiegffv 
reign couiUnes, and suspicion would cerujobj. 
have fallen on us on that aecouai. 
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without the consent of the inferior 
officer. As soon, however, as tljclr 
misconduct was tliscovered, the aftair was 
investigated, and the guilty |)unished ac- 
cording to our laws. v\s a proof of this, 
the non-appearance duiing the coin se of 
tive years, of ihesliip, which had mostcom- 
pletely succeeded in two attacks, might he 
adduced. J3ut had our monarch reason 
to wage war against the Japanese, and 
wished to do so, a multitude of ships 
tvOuld visit them anmially until tlie deei- 
led object was attained. The Japanese 
now a.'-sumed a serener aspect, saying that 
lie was glad to hear this from me, that lie 
believed the wiiole, and was now tranquil ; 
but enquired fuitlier where the two men 
were whom Chwostow dragged away with 
him, and wliom we had not brouglit with 
Us : I answered tliat they escaped out of 
Ochotsk in a boat, and had not since been 
heard of. In conclusion, he declared, that 
we could find neither wood nor good wa. 
ter here, which we ourselves saw ; but 
that at Uibitsli, to whose conimandei he 
would give us a letter, we could obtain 
not only wood and water, but rice and 
other provisions also. We thanked him, 
and made him and the other officers some 
presents, cousisciug of several European 
articles— in return for wliich they pre* 
sented us with fresh fish, saianDa,^ eow- 
guilic, and a bottle of sakkif, a Japa- 
nese beverage. He also regaled o'* with 
the last, after previously tasting it liim- 
self ; and I in return regaled him and 
all his companions with French brandy, 
after first tasting it myself, to shew that 
it was not injurious, according to the Ja- 
panese custom ; they all drunk it with 
the greatest pleasure, smacking with their 
tongues, but drank only a little. On taking 
tlie cup out of which we drank, from me, 
they thanked me by a slight motion 
of the head, and carrying the left hand 
to the forehead. I took the inatrli 
from one of them for examination, 
and on returning it, made it uiuieistood 
by signs, that I wished to cut a jiiecc 
off, and he immediately piesented me 

• The bread fruit of the Kamtshatkadales (li- 
hum bulbiferum). 

This beverage |s prepared from riee— it» tastt 
if not disagreeable, its colour whitish, and al- 
though not suong. >tt if diank in great quanti- 
tie». It wiU intoxicate even a man accustomed 
tn ftiong liquors. 
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a whole bundle. I made the chief 
perceive tliat I wisheil to see their ha’ 
bitations, on which he immediately 
conducted me to them; they consisted of 
a very long pavilion covered with straw 
and grass matting, divided transveisely 
into several apartments, each having a 
separate entrance on the southern side. 
The light entered through the doors, for 
windows were entirely wanting. Hii 
apaitment was situated on the eastera 
side ; the floor was covered with very 
clean niat«, on which wc sat down with 
our legs folded under us crosswise. In 
the middle they placed a large chafing 
dish, and brought a box covered with 
a bearskin with the lough side outwards. 
As the chief had now laid aside his two 
sabres and unloosed his girdle, I per- 
ceived that he seriously intended to en- 
tertain us properly : but it was daikf and 
tlie sloop w.as too near the land ; I there- 
fore llianked liim for the friendly recep- 
tion, caused him to be informed that I 
would visit him again some other time, but 
c<m!d nor remain at piefeent; and returned 
to the sloop. 

While 1 was conveising with the Ja- 
panese cliief on the shore, an old Toyon, 
or ancient of the hahy Kuriles of this 
part of the island, approached me with 
the greatest respect. There were about 
fifty of botli sexes there, who appear- 
ed to be so oppressed by the Japa- 
nese that they dared not venture to move 
from ^heir jdaces in their piesenee ; they 
sat in a group aud looked fcai'tiilly at 
iheir lulers, to wliom they never spoke 
but on the knee, willi the palms of the 
hands pressed against the hip.«, the head 
bowed low, and the whole body bent for- 
ward. Oui Kiuiles obsvived the 'aine cere- 
mony when ihev aiidies'Lil U'; I wished 
to have a taller and tiee Luu\ei''.itiuii with 
them, and told them that they miehlcoiue 
on bouid to if this was not objtetion- 
able to the Japanese, aud nuiliing unplea- 
sant would haptieu to them iu conse- 
quence ; Iiommanded them to convince 
the Japanese of our fiiendly intentions 
towards them, and that we nevei thought 
of injuring them. Our Kuiiles lepcaied 
my woids to them, but I could not be 
ceitain of their correct tianslaiiou ; the 
answer was that the Japanese feared 
and could not believe that we visited 

VtfL. IV. y L 
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them nitli good iotciitions, but suspected 
that we inteiidccl repeating what the 
Conipaiij’s ship had done. 1 wished to 
learn more relating to this subject, and 
desired the Kuiiles to converse nith the 
Japanese to ascertain more precisely tlicir 
opinion of us, and tl.cn to pay us a visit. 
At seven in the evening we returned on 
board, an hour after the Ivuriles aiiived, 
they consisted of two men, two women, 
and a iittie girl four years old. Tlie men 
understood enough Russian for us to be 
intelligible without much difliculty ; they 
brought the letter fiom the Japanese chief 
to the principal odicer in Urbitsli with 
them, and affirmed that he had informed 
him that we liad come with good and not 
bad intentions ; they also mentioned that 
immediately after our leaving the village, 
the Japanese had sent a Baidar to Ur- 
bitsh with a similar account, which we 
also had seen. The letter was written 
on thick white paper, and in an envelope, 
si.v and a half inches long by two and a 
half broad ; the envelope was made so 
that on one side a ti iangular piece of pa- 
per projected, which was glued fast at 
' the sides, the upper remaning corner, 
half an Inch long, was folded over to the 
other side, where it was glued fast, 
and a stamp with black ink covered the 
whole; the superscription w.as written 
on both sides. Our Kuiiles also furnish- 
ed the following account : the Japanese 
could not believe tliat we visited them 
from any otlier motive tlian to plim- 
dev, and grounded tlieir suspicion on 
the example of the Company’s ship. When 
theJapaiic.se spoke of tliis violence, they 
generally said the Russians attacked us 
without reason, killed many people, 
made others prisoners, and piniidered 
and 'burnt all that we had ; they not only 
robbed us of our goods, but of nearly all 
oor rice and sakki, and left us to die 
miserably of famine. Therefore, the Ku- 
riles assured us, the Japanese were com- 
pletely convinced that we sliould do them 
all pos.sible injury, and had already car- 
ried their goods into tlie interior of the 
island ; this account discouraged us all 
much. The Japanese mils; certainly sap. 
pose they bad a well founded suspicion ; 
they were imacqiiaiiitcd with the diffe- 
rence between sliips of wai- and merchant 
ships. Before our departure, we had 
anticipated that Chwostow’s atrocious 
proceedings would be imputed, by the Ja- 
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pancse, to all the Russian.'*, and liad often 
conversed on that .«ubitct ; for a** tlier 
had no opportunity or means for Iningin'^ 
their complaints before our gou'rnmei.t, 
they could not letnler the ituilty disco- 
verable. But the Kiuik's entouraged us 
by the assurance that all the Japanese did 
not think so unfavourably of the Rus- 
sians, but that meiely the chief residiu? 
heie and his comjxmions feaied the Rus- 
sians, which Mas entirely attributable to 
tlycir indescribable timidity ; a.s a proof 
of this they related their own adteniures. 
They were driven here last summer by a 
storm ; the Japane-e seized and threw them 
into prison, and proposed many questions 
relating to the attack made by the Rus- 
sians, which they an.swercd by stating that 
die Kuriles had no share in tlie misconduct 
of the Russians, but had heard of it in 
Kamtshatka ; that the commanders of 
the ships were fur hunters and not im- 
perial officers, and their crimes were 
committed arbitrarily, for wliich the Is- 
prawnik* (provincial commander) had 
taken the Japanese goods from them and 
preserved them in the imperial balagans 
(magazines), and had them taken into 
custody. After this statement, continued 
the Kuriles, tlie J apanese en tertained a bet- 
ter opinion of tliein, treated them better, 
and at last ordered them to be liberated, 
after presenting them with ria‘, sakki, 
tobacco, cloatliing, &c. and tliey were 
now wailing a favorable wind to ship 
themselves back again to tbcir own coun- 
try. When they had become bolder 
through a glass of brandy I gave 
e{u:h of them, they often mentioned, 
among other things, that they particularly 
wanted powder, a-s they had none to go 
fur Iiunting with in winter, and the Japa- 
nese had given them every thing but that- 
Bythelr frequently mentioning powder, I 
soon perceived that they wished to obtain 
some from me, but did not venture to re- 
quest it ; and as I was convinced that they 
merely wanted it for their trade, I gave 
them half a pound of fine Knglish powdw, 
also some tobacco, glass-coral, and 
small earrings. It was late, and I was 
obliged to discontinue my conversation 
with thm ; I therefore dismi-is d them at 
ten o’clock, after again repeating that they 


• In )lic opinion eftbete people thk Icprair- 
nik ii one of the priacipel triicere of eutc i n 
Russia* 
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should endeavour to convince the Japa- 
nese of our peaceful and friendly inten- 
tions. While the Kiirilev were with us, 
I i-ent the inid'hipm«n Filatow ahhorc, 
to exchange leaf tobacco with tlie hairy 
Kuriles f#r cowgarhek and saianna; he 
returned soon after bringing several bun- 
dle', wbicli I appropriated to the sick. 

Daring the night of the 18th of June 
there was not a breath of air stirring, 
therefore it wa'! impossible to leave the 
coast. Early in the morning we saw abaidar 
bearing a flag rowing towards the sloop. 

believed that the Japanese intended 
pa\iiig us a visit, and prepared for their 
reception ; to show them that we waited, 
J liad the sail furled, though this on ac- 
count of the calm was of no importance. 
About ei^ht o’clock, tbe baidar had ap- 
proached so near, that we saw a white 
mat instead of a Hag, and soon after dis- 
covered our friends, the same Kuriles who 
had visited ns tlie preceding atteinoou; 
a young man accompanied them, calling 
himself Ale.xei Maximovvit^ch. The men 
w’ore long and very wide Japaaest 
gowns, with short broad sleeves ; the.^e 
gowns wen* made of tliicU cotton, of a 
blue color, with many grey stripes. The 
woman tvas cioathed in a dress of bird’s 
skins; oo her back hung an ornament of 
.•several rows of sea parrot’s bills, and 
her head was surrounded witli a cotton 
cloth, but the men’s head-s were unco- 
vered, All carried Torba'^sen, or Rus- 
siau boor’s boots of sea lion’s skin ; the 
Essaul came barefooted on board, but be- 
fore he bowetl and- began to speak, he 
drew on his torbassen, and then ap- 
proachet! me and displayed the same 
respect as they manifest to the Japa- 
nese ; from this I concluded that they 
considered it unpolite to appear bare- 
footed before people whom they respect. 
He was fifty years old, and apparently very 
weak ; he carried his little daughter ail 
the time in his gown on his back, fasten- 
ed by a cord which was carried round 
him forwards to the breast, but to pie' 
vent its hindering employing the arras 
or moving the shoulders, when he 
wished to do this, he placed rt on the fore- 
head, on which account a broad strap 
was sewed on the part tliat rested 
there. The men ha«l stiong coal black 
hair and beards, cut as the hair of our 
porters usually is ; they had no artificial 
decorations either on their coimtcuanccs 


or on their bodies, excepting that the 
lips of the woman were encircled with a 
streak'ofblue paint one-fifih to one-fourth 
of an inch broad, and the bands were 
painted in a similar manner; tliey broutrbt 
us two pud of fish as a present, consist- 
ing of salmon-trout, and stock-fi<h, and 
some saranna and garlic. I divided the 
fish among the crew, but kept the vege- 
tables for the sick. 

Our fitst quesiioQ related toour friends 
the Japanese ; we heard tliat their chief, 
in consequence of my presenting him a 
bottle of brandy, had slept tranquilly and 
soundly tbe whole of the evening and 
night tin the morning, but that the 
others had remained under aims all niglif, 
and had not slept at all. They could not 
repress their suspicion of u«f, and tiireat- 
cned to decapitate tbe Kuriles as Russian 
subjects, in case we attacked them, on 
which account they had been shaiqily 
watched, and some of them were stiil de- 
tained as ho>tagca. The Japanese dis- 
patcbeil them in the morning to inquire 
again and more particulaily why w’c had 
come, and wliat we wanted. ’I'he Ku- 
riles betraved themselves this time; and 
acknowleilgcd that they were not flrlvcn 
lierc by a storm, but had come for the 
purpose of trafficking witli the Japanese, 
which was permitted them formerly, but 
these, in consequence of tlie hostilities 
committed against tiiem by the Russians, 
seized them, and as before related, kept 
them prisoners. At last they determiuetl 
to release them, and gave them twenty 
sacks of rice and sakki, and tobacco, to 
travel wdth. Until our arrival they bad 
been detained by bad weather, and now 
the Japanese would imprison them again, 
that their heads might answer for our 
conduct. Seven men, six w'omen, and 
two children came to the Japanese, but 
of these, three men and three women 
died during their imprisonment in a 
very confined room. They ciuikt not 
name the diseases that occasioned their 
death in Russian, but from their descrip- 
tion they must have been scurvy aad 
weakness; yet the Japanese had attended 
to the pieservation of tlieir health, and 
placed them under the care of a Japanese 
physician. One of the Kuriles had a 
swelling on tbe lunds and cramp in the 
feet, so that the cajf was nearly draw n ro 
the back part of the thighs ; ai they 
bled him simultaneously in boui icet, and 

3 L 2 
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aftenvards in both hands, but not at the 
same vein. The Kuriles could neither 
describe the instruments nor the mode of 
using them for want of suitable expies- 
sions ; but this Kurile was healed, and 
only complained that since his illness 
liis hands and feet became thinner. In 
the opinion of our surgeon, Biandt, a 
yery skilful man in his professiou, the 
last must have arisen fiom another cause. 
Id the naiTation of their adventures the 
Kuriles were often perplexed and con- 
tradicted each otiier, but at last they en- 
treated me to take them with us ami put 
them ashore on the tliirteenth i'^laiid 
Kashaua, as the\ niu>t ab'^nlulely i. turn 
thither. When I inquired \yiiat would llien 
become of their companions who wcic 
still in the hands of the Japanese, the 
two women and the child, they weie 
silent, but icncvvcd tiieir icquest again 
immediately, and u'^sured me that the 
Japanese would certainly kill ilicm. The 
afternoon before they bad not said a 
word about being absolutely obliged 
to return to their island, but had con- 
■tantly talked about having no powder to 
bunt with on Triip. The assertion that 
bad weather had picvcntc<l tlieir depar- 
ture was a clumsy falsehood; they did 
oot know that we had mailed a long time 
in the neigbouihood of this i’^land, and 
must be well acquaiuicd uith tlie slate of 
the t>catlicr. Violent wiml-s had not 
blowu fur a long time, and the fogs ha<l 
not been so thick as to picvtnt their sail- 
ing from one islauil to another, pailicu- 
larly from Iluiup to I'lUjj, between 
which the distance scavrely amoumed to 
twenty-two veists; besides they had no- 
thing to fear from fogs, as they had a 
compass, which we saw, and which ap- 
peared to be as dear to tliem as tlicir 
eyes, for they would not trust it out of 
tlieir hands, and even wlien they came on 
board, brought it out of the Baidar with 
them*. From all their statements many 
of which are not worth relating, their si- 
tuation might he ascertained. As soon as 
the Japanese imagined we should attack 
their village ; they threatened to punish 
the Kuiiles for our crimes. They had 
therefore as mucii leason its the Japanese 

• The compass iti a roond case, measured three 
inches in (liaineier ; ihe siufact wa-* divided inio 
rhombs, yet without ^ and coloured, anJ 

ikatead of real glass, isingla'^s w.-s ustd. Th** 
case of the compass was kept in a b»>x, with a 
siding lid; according to their account they ac- 
quired It in Kamtshatka. 


for thinking of us, and or fcaiing that 
they would Io«e then heads. To deliver 
themselves if pO'-siblc I'lom thi's, they pre- 
ferred icmaiuing with u«, and saciiliciug 
their compauions, the two women and the 
child ; and therefore prayed me to take 
them with us. I endeavoured to convince 
them that they had nothing to fear fiom 
(he Japanese, against whom we had net 
any bad intentions, and would do them 
no injury, and advised them to return to 
laud. I sent the Japanese chief four bot- 
tles of French brandy, as I had discover- 
ed tiiat he was very fond of that liquor. 
At our separation I proposed that one of 
tlicBi should remaiu on board the sloop to 
shew us ail anchoring place at Urup ; and 
incase wc went to I’rbitsh, to seiwe as 
a fauslator. At my proposal all imme- 
diately wished to icmain behind; but as 
this could not be effected, it was decided 
that Alexei should remaiu, but the others 
be sent back again to hind. They were 
still so firmly convinced of our ho>tility 
to the Japanese, that one of them men- 
tioned, before their departure, his having 
heard tliat cannon were mounted in l.’r- 
bitsh, and immediately the Russians ap- 
peared they would be dischaigcd at them. 
In a minute after, anotlier of them re* 
luaiked tliat only one cannon was theie.. 
Tovvaids noon it began to blow moderate- 
ly strong from the south, with better wea- 
ther ; — tliat 1 might examine the eastern 
coast of Trup while it continued, 1 dis- 
missed our guest«, ami steered Cii>tw’ard 
under all sail; but when half a mile 
or a verst distant fiom the liaidar, vve 
saw that the Kuriles were standing up 
in it with elevated hands, beckoning 
and calling loudly to us ; I thought per- 
haps the Bdklar was sinking, and com- 
manded to lay to immediately ; they ap- 
proached us agalu however, merely to re- 
peat that they feared the Japanese would 
kill U*em in case we did wiong; we 
were again obliged to summon all the 
arts of persuasion to tranquillize them. 
At last they determined to go away, 
yet with the greatest despondency, for they 
could not divest themselves of their once 
formed belief. The last separation from 
these deplorable creatures aflfected me 
vriy much. They delivered their adieu 
to ui from the Baidar, promised to catch 
fish and collect cow garlic and sarauna, 
and w'ait for us if they were not killed by 
the Japanese. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ACCOUNT 

OF the 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF A BURMAN PRIEST. 

Communicated by W. CAREV, D. D. 

(From the Asiatic Itesearches, Vol. XII.) 


The manner iu which difFerent nations 
ilisposeof their dead, is one of those cir- 
cumstances, wliich have been thought 
worthy of peculiar notice, by all who 
have studied the history of man, as it is 
in most instances connected with the idea 
which they entertain respecting a future 
state. 

Those nations who believe in the doc- 
trine of the resuriection, practise inhuma- 
tion. The Hindus andotlier nations, who 
believe the doctrine of the ineteu)p>yciio- 
sis, and consider fiie as the element 
wiiich puiihes all tilings, usually burn 
their dead, with av«'iriety of ceremonies 
suited to those rellffiou'* notions wiiicli 
are peculiar to the ditferent sects. 'I'he 
inhabitants of Thibet, differing tiom mo«t 
other nations, cither totally neglect the 
bodies of their dead, or tieat them in a 
manner \' Inch to ua appears higlily barba- 

lOUS. 

The Burmans burn their dead like the 
Hindus, thungli with a great diffeveuce iu 
tlie method and the attendant ceieuiwnics. 
With them, the wood of the coffin (which 
is made larger and stronger thau with us) 
is nearly ail the fuel used to consume the 
bodiesof the common people. The Priests, 
orPoongees, are like them burnt by the 
wood of their own coffins, but the fire is 
communicated by means of rockct.s. As 
this is a very singular practice, and has 
not been noticed by any writer whom I 
have met with, I take the Ubeity to com- 
municate to the Asiatic society the follow- 
ing account of the funeral ceremonies of 
a Poongee orBurman priest, ascomuiiiui- 
cated by my son, Mr. Felix Carey, \\ho 
resides at Rangoon, and was an eye witness 
thereto. 

“ The man whOvSe funeral ceremonies 
1 am going to describe, died about two 
years ago- After the death of a Poont’Cf't 
the body is embalmed in the following 
manner. First, tiie intestines are taken 
out, after which the body is filled with 


spices of different kinds, and the opening 
sewed np. A layer of wax is then laid 
all over the body, so as to prevent the 
admission of air; upon that i.^ put a layer 
composed of lac and some other ingre- 
dients, and the whole covered over with 
leaf-gold. The body of this person was 
stretched out at full length, with the ,»nna 
laid over the breast. When one of these 
people dies, the body is thus prepared at; 
the house where he died. After about 
twelve moiiilis, the corpse is removed to 
a iiouse built for that purpose, where it 
is kept a year or two longer, till the Poon- 
itees order it to be burnt. At one of 
tlicse places 1 saw the body of this man, 
about a month betoic it was taken out for 
the purpose of being dc>iroyefl. It was 
then placed upon a stage, which was lu a 
house made like one of their 
rising in a conical form, and ahoui ilnrty 
feet in height. The stage was made of 
bamboos and wood, and the bouse which 
contained it was covered with paper, and 
over-laid with leaf-gold. By the side of 
this stage lay the coffin in which the body 
was to be carried out ; this, also, was 
over laid with gold, and ornamented with 
several ficures, designed to represent death 
in a variety of forms. In the court yard 
two large four-wheeled carnages were 
picpariug, one to cany tlic cufiin, and the 
other the stage with its apparatus. I he 
carriage in which the corp'^e was to be 
drawn had another Mage built npi>n it, 
Minilar to ilie one in the house, oiii\ it vva.s 
larger, ami fixed upon an elephant, made 
in a kneeling po'^ime. 

When the time for the ceremony ap- 
proached, the principal people of every 

• Thi$ IS iJiL* name .if th* buildings orcupi. d by 
the Purman priests, wlio f.\e in societies, subject 
to the chief of the Kuiniy who is disungiushed by 
his age, or learning The Ktomy are a sort of 
colleges, where instruction is given t., any one who 
wishes h.f itj but the members ate siibjts:t to * 
duclpline not very different from that of a miTBasi* 
tery. 
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street were comiimiidcd each to prepare 
a rocket, and an image (the shape of 
some animal,} to uliicli the rocket wtis 
to be fixed. Hc.^ides these laiu'e rockets, 
a great uumber of smaller one, was also 
prepared, as well as other fire-works. 
TheBurmannew year began either on 
the 13th or 14th of Apiil, 1 do not exact- 
ly remember which, wiiea tiie festiv.il ce- 
lebrated by sprinkling of water com- 
menced, which would have continued si.x 
or seven d.ays, had not the viceroy put a 
stop to it to admit of the burning of this 
Telapoy. On the 1 7th, the figures to 
which the rocket.s were to be fa.steiied 
weredrawu in procession romidthe town; 
and from this day to the end of the cere- 
mony, all the people of the town and its 
vicinity, both male and female, were com- 
pelled to assist. The figures were diawn 
in procession, one after another, in the 
following order j first, six or eight flags 
weie carried, these were followed hy a 
number of d.mciiig boys .and girls, then 
the carriages with tlie figures, some drawn 
by hoys, and others by bullocks, follow- 
ed ; and after them went a number of 
young women, dancing and singing, with 
an older woman between each row, to 
keep them in order. Women were never 
known to attend such processions before, 
but this WHS done in consequence of a 
particular order from the riceroy. On 
this occasion even the wives .anddaugliiers 
of the principal ofticeis of government 
were obliged to dance, some witli umbrel- 
las held over them, and others utidcr an 
awning large enough to shade forty or 
fifty persons, and supported by six or 
right men ; last of all followed the men 
in like manner, singing, clapping their 
han^, and dancing, with tw'o men be- 
tween each row to keep them in order. 

The people of each street attended their 
own carriages, and in this manner pro- 
ceeded round tlm town, one company after 
another. The figures were very large, 
ranch larger than the animals they were 
intended to represent. Some of them 
were representations of buffaloes, others 
of bulls, lions, bears, ciephants, horses, 
or men. There were not less than thirty, 
of a very large size, about thirty feet in 
height, and a great number of smaller 
ones. 

The next day was spent in drawing the 
body of the Poongee in bis carriage, back • 


wards and forwards, or rather in iiiilling 
against each othci. All the pcojilc, being 
divided into two parties, drew the eoijise, 
from the place wlieie it foriiieily h.k, to 
an extensive v.iirey, near the hill nlieie it 
was to bebiirnt. In the ft out oflhe valiey 
the viceroy had a temporary house vrevteil, 
from which he could view tliewliole sliew. 
Four cables were f.istened to the ,ixle-tree 
of the carri.ige, Iwoeacli way; these vveie 
held by the people, wlio every now and 
tlien uttered a loud sliout and pulled botli 
ways at the same time. Tliat day neither 
party gained any advantage over tlie 
otlier, till near evening, when one of tlic 
cables broke ami tlie opposite party gained 
tlio victoiy. 

■J'lie following day tliey discharged il.e 
Urge riickeis. Early in tlie morning iliey 
carried all the figuits and their roikeis 
from tile town, anti eacli of tliese figures 
wiis fixed upon a carriage of four whecl.s, 
and tlie rockets were secured, by rattan 
loops, to strong ropes, which passed be- 
tween tlie feet of the animal, so that when 
discharged, they, sliding on the ropes, ran 
along tlie ground. .Some of these rockets 
were from seven to eiglit feet in lengtl), 
and from tlireo to four in circumference, 
made of .strong timber, and seemed by 
iion lioops, .and rattan l.ashings. The 
hast of lliem, wlicn discliarged, ran over 
a boy of ten or twelie years old, who 
died in a few minutes ; three or four 
grown up persons were also much hurt. 
Towards evening a great number of fire- 
works were iliscliavged, which made a 
very fine appearaiire. 

Tlie next day was the lime appointed 
for blowing up the corpse. On this occa- 
sion, a quanel arose between the two 
parties who had pulled the former day ; 
the party which bad been uusnccessfal in- 
sisting that the cables had been cat, and 
not broken, by the opposite party ; they 
therefore presented a petition to the vice- 
roy, requesting that they might have 
another trial at pulling. Tliis was grant- 
ed, upon whicli, having procured four 
new Europe cables, from the ships in the 
harbour, they re-commenced their trial of 
strength ; however, the party which had 
been victorious before won again, and 
broke the cables of the other. The un- 
successful party was not yet satisfied, but 
insisted on another trial of strength, the 
following day. That day neither part; 
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obtained the victory, upon whicli the vice- 
roy issued au oi'der to stop the contest, 
and to burn the I'eiapoytha next day, 
which WdS accordingly done. 

That day the corpse was burnt in at*‘m- 
p<>rary hou-'C, erected for that puiposc, hi 
the sliape of a Kuim, with u sia«e In it 
U[M>u which the colUn was set to be burnt, 
'i'liis was peitormed with small rockets. 


fixed upon ropes witli rings of rattan, so 
as to slide along them, from the top of a 
hill, to the coffin, which was placed on 
the top ot another hill. The rockets be- 
ing discharged, slided along the ropes, 
over the iuteimediate valley, to the coffin, 
which was set onfii-eby them, and, with 
its coiiiCiiLs, tjuieklycousumed.** 


A JOLUNEY 

TO 

LAKE MANASAROVARA IN UN-DES, 

A PROVINCE OF LITTLE TIBET. 

Uy W. MOOUCROrr, Esq. 

(From the Asiatic ResearcheSy VoL XU.) 


Introductory Xote by the President. 

I HAVE much giatification in being en- 
abled to lay before tlie Society, an extract 
fiom the journal of our colleague, Mr. 
Moorcrofl, on a journey to explore that 
part of little Tibet in Chiiiese Tartary, 
where the shawl goat is pastmed; and to 
visit the celebrated lake Mduasatovaraov 
Mapangy in which the Ganges was long 
supposed to lake its source. 

Undertaken from nnuivcs of public 
aeal, to open to Great ihitain means of 
obtaining the materials of il.e finest 
woollen fabric, the arduous and perilous 
enterprize, in which Mr, Moorcroft ac- 
companied by Captain Hearsay engaged, 
and which was prosecuted by lliem witli 
indefatigable perseverance and admirable 
intrepidity, undismayed by the difficulties 
of the way and the dangers with which 
the jealousy of tlie Xepalese beset them 
on their return, and undeterred by hard- 
ships and privations, and in Mr. Moor- 
cro£t*s instance by frequent illness, ha^ in 
the result not only accomplished tlie pii- 
wary object which was in view, but has 
brought an interesting accession of know- 
ledge of a country never before explored, 
and has ascertained the existence, and 
approximately determined the situation of 
MdnasarorarUy verifying at the same time 
the fact that it gives origin neither to the 
Oanges, nor to any other of tlie rivers re- 
puted to flow from it. Mr. Moorcroft, as 
wili'be seen, found reason to believe that 


the lake has no outlet. His stay, however, 
was too short to allow of his making a 
complete circuit of it: and adverting to 
the difficulty of conceiving the evaporatioii 
of the lake’s surface in so cold a cliinatc 
to be equivalent to the influx of water ia 
tlie season of thaw from the surroimdlDg 
mountains, it may be conjectured, that, 
although no river lun from it, nor any 
outlet appear at tbele^cl at which it was 
seen by Mr. Moorc 2 t)ft, it may have son.'e 
drain of its superfluous water-^, when 
moieswoln, aiid at its greatest elevation, 
and may then perhaps communicate with 
Rdiran hike, (in whicli the Setlej takes its 
Mmreo) conformably with tlie oral infor- 
mation recei\ed by our travellers. 

Journal. 

May At Jd.^ln-Mat'h we Icfr 

the road to lihtuUinat’li, which crosses 
the Daub a iittle inoie than a cos above 
the town. At the junction (*f rlje Vi^huu- 
Gaiiga witli the Ihiuli, both livtrs lose 
their naiiies ; and the united streams form 
the Aiacuuunda, the course of W'hich has 
been before luentioiied. As She road to 
Jdshi'Mat'h is known by the surveys of 
the genflcmcn deputed by Colonel Cole- 
broke, I have not been very particular in 
describing it but, as the road to Niti 
and onwards is new ground to Europeans, 
I shall follow it with more exactness. 

« For the mom reason ii la cmauid iu .» • 
abridgmeat. C. 
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The principal part of tiie minutes of would lia^e people to take our bagi^age to 


our route is taken from the note book of 
Mr. Hearsay, who carried the fompass 
and biought up the rear accompanied by 
Harkh Dev, and who engaged on setting 
out, to execute this pat. Heark Dev 
Pandit w'as directed to stride the u bole of 
the road at paces equal to four feet each.’'^ 

Oui road lay along the left bank of the 
Dauli> but generally at the distance of at 
least a cos. The road pleasant but 
the heat was greater than miglit Imvebeen 
expected, seeing that the suiiinilts of the 
mountains very near us ^\el•e co\eied vvitli 
snow. 

The load was frequently crossed by 
small streams of water, of which several 
issue from stone conduits now out of re- 
pair. We saw people sowing the Lai Sag 
or Ainaianthus GangeticiL^, a vegetable 
apparently much used by the moun- 
taineers. 

Wlieat was nearly ready to cut, and 
lands under the plough. '1 he ears of tlie 
wheat particularly long and bearded. 

.<y)out a cos before we reached the 
ground for encampment we met our car- 
riers returning, who said that ti.ey had 
executed their task, but liad received 
■either victuals nor money. It appears lo 
me that the Chainhi of du-jlii Mai’h, who 
received oui acbances and un iertook to 
supply the peojde, will keep the whole 
money tor his own u>c and prc>s the un- 
fortunate villagers to cany our baggage. 

Some mountains near us, whose tops 
were covered with snow when we first 
came, were in the evening iieaily bare. 

At half past eleven reached the town of 
Baragaon ; and not finding good shade 
went on higher, above three quarters of a 
mile, without being much more success- 
ful. 

The cultivated lands, in the middle of 
which is the village of Baragaon, run halt 
way up the hill, where the forest region 
begins with small trees, hecoming thicker 
and higher as it ascends; and the very 
summit is fringed with pines and the ma- 
jestic and fine overtopping cedar.f 

27th. — 111 the afternoon the Negi came 
to say that on the following morning, he 

* The Pandit’s measure of the road would pro- 
bably have been more correct, had he been di- 
rected to step his. usual and natural paces, the 
length of whicii might have been easily determin- 
ed with precision by a small trial. Ci 
t PmurDcodctrandLongifolia. 


'J'apubaii, a village about thiee cos distant, 
fioin whence we siiould proceed onwards 
the lolhrwiiig day. 

28th — Uesume our joiiiney, leating 
our ground at 30* theim. sunrise 
Pds.'. by a Sanga over the DauU, and at 
361)6 paces leach our ground a little below 
the alino'^t deseited village of Tap^ban, 
placed on the blow of a hill surmounted 
by woods of pine, cedar and c\ press.* A 
considerable stieam falls inlo the Daiili 
below the village; anil by the side of this 
is a small livulet of tepid water. — This 
current mixes w’ith the cold stream before 
it readies the Dauli, and issues from 
some rough ground in the face of a rock. 
The heat ot the water seemed to be very 
agreeable to tadpoles, which had deserted 
the colder stieam to take rduge in this. 

1 observed a common plant something 
resembiing butcher’s broom, v^hjch was 
said to be the Setbarua, from which the 
mountaineers make a paper that is sold 
at Sirinagar and Almora, and fiom thence 
finds its way into Hiudfistan although not 
in large quantity. — Thi bankers employ 
it for their bills of exchange or Hfindis in 
prefcience to any other kind, as the ink 
doe.'^ not >ink fiiither into its substance, 
than i> neec>>ai) to ictain the writing, as 
it does not imbibe wafer readily, and 
lelatively to it> thickness is much stronger 
than any othci kind of paper. As connect- 
ed witli paper, 1 must here obseive, that 
the hiyers of the baik of biich aie used by 
the natives lo write upon and the) bear 
both ink and the stroke of the pencil very 
well. The leaves are called Bhoj-patr. 
Theb.iik of the birch is used atLac’knau 
for covering the wires of hfika-snakes. 

29th. — Settle to give Jovvar Sinh 26 
rupees iu full of ail taxes and demands to 
be made upon us until we reach the fron- 
tier ; for which he gave a receipt on 
birch paper : having previously put aside 
a fee of five rupees for the pait he bore 
in the transaction. As our carriers came 
in a very straggling manner from the vil- 
lages whence they had been pressed, we 
could not leave the ground till 8. At 
6816 jiaces reach a hut taken possessida 
of by our servants. 'I’liis is computed to 
be seven cos from Tapdban. 

* Probably a specie* of pine, a* well a* that 
which Mr. Moorcroft denominaM cedar* C. 
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After having reached tlie top of the first 
mountain, l\Ir. iloarsay, who had gone 
before me, killed a very thin yellow snake, 
about eisliteen inches in length. I found 
it had the poi-uiious tang, but it is asserted 
that snakes and all other venomous rep- 
tiles aic ve:\ scarce in tins part ot the 
coiuiny. I’ouevtr, on taking up tiie car- 
pet on whicli 1 had slept, a black scoipiou 
came fiom under it, 

A waiiu spring, which we passed early 
in this day’s march, «‘'sue3 fiom tl.c lock 
on the right of the i<.ad in a of 

about five inches aoio'^s and tmee deep, 
and tlirew nji a sma!! cloud of steam. At 
its escape the iieai wa'^ so great that the 
finger coiild not bear being dipped in it 
more than two or tlnee seconds. The 
liierniometer having been carried for- 
wards, we were prevented from ascertain- 
ing the temperature : however no insects 
were in or al)out it, and sojiie plauts 
which had fallen into it near the middle 
of the cuiieni were killed and seemed 
pal bulled. The pebbles in its bed, and 
the vegetable substances uliich uere 
iiiimor.'ed in it, were covcicii w th yel- 
low coat, and those which tiad been taken 
out and heiome dry weie likewise coated 
with a white earthy substance having |jt» 
tie taste : however the water itself was 
aiigfitly austere, and I appiehend contuin- 
€d iron without any other mi\niie. The 
tepid sneam at Taixthan which is much 
lower and not halt a mile distant pioba- 
hly pioceeds from the same source with 
this, and is cooled in its progress to the 
place at whicli it escapes below', I saw 
no appeal ance of volcano in this or any 
other mountain which I lia\e yet met 
with; but many abound with minerals; 
and pyrites arc louiid in great abiiiid.mce. 

Clo-'C to this pla c the road was biokcn 
by a recent slip, and we had to pass upon 
the crumbling siutace. The load thi'»day 
was iu many parts vny fatiginiig. In one 
place a slip of earth bad laid baic a laige 
surface of lock, whiefi Inui been foimerly 
covered by the load ; and as it sloped to 
the river with a shaip descent, it requir- 
ed even y exertion amlcaretognaid against 
a slip of about a huudied feet into a 
current, which da>htd wi’h great force 
amongst fragments of marble, wiiicli in 
two 01 three points actually formed 
a bridge across the stream. In ano- 
ther part we were obliged to climb up 
Journ. — No. 23. 
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the face of a rock nearly perpendicular, 
and on which, irregularities for the toe 
to hang upon, wcie at a most inconveni- 
ent distance. My left toot li ing ^lipped 
off one of them, I lay foi a ten' -'conds 
upon the poise, but a snaicli at a clump 
of gras-!, w’hich on being seized, luckily 
did not give way, and a sudden spring, 
brougiit me to a comparatively ^afo spot, 
with the loss of some -ik'n trotii my knees 
and elbows, and some rents iu niy tiow- 
sers ana .sleeves. S()metime.< points of 
i«>ck projected to the edge of the river, 
.Hid these were tuiued by rmle staircases 
made of wo<kI and stone. Retiiing an- 
gles weie passed by inclined planes form- 
ed by a tree being laid on points of stone 
on each side of the angle, and loose stones 
were thrown from tlie wood to i!ie rock. 
For a moment tlie e\c could not quit the 
road and suffer tiie tcel to proceed, with- 
out lisk of accident*! ; and yet a trifling 
expen.se wonlil render the road in general 
pa>sable, althougli it would always be 
liable to be injured by tbe falling of the 
rocks above. 

When we ii id reached the custom liouse 
oil (he middle ut the moimtaiu immedi- 
ately beyond a Safina by whicli we crossed 
the RuHniy we found one of our sircar* 
who was detained liy three men and a.s 
many women, as pledge for the payment 
of duties on the passage of our baggage. 
The receipt wuicen upon a slip of birch 
balk was no ^oone^ beheld by the most 
notou.c of tbe men, than he ceased to at- 
tempt any further molestation, although 
it was clear that he had not reatl its con- 
tent'!. As however one fellow was still 
a little impertinent, my fiicnd insisted 
upon his relieving a caiiier fiom his load, 
wliidi he actually took part iff the way up 
the hiU ; and men slip[)ing fidiii under 
the load sliil down a face of rock, and 
though old, skippeil avv.iy trom point to 
{Kiiiitof a rough road with the agiiity of 
a deer. many ]oad^ wciu kft behind, 
it vvas deemed piudent to take the third 
man ttluniz with .i*! an hostage for their 
safe pa'-saue. As he went along, he told 
us that the Chaudii Calyau, Iiad farmed 
the customs of this place for five hundred 
rupees a year; and that the womau, wlio 
was so clamorous, was one of liis wives, 
of whom he had seventeen. The othei 
two women w’cre her slaves. 

To a poor woman, who had had mucL 

Vox,. IV. 3 M 
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difficulty in cari 7 ing her burthen over a I left our ground at forty minutes past 


very rough road, I gave a Timdshd^ which 
in a few minutes was taken away from 
her by a man whom I supposed to be her 
husband. On learning that he was no 
relation, I got it from him, sent him 
about his business, and returned the coin 
to the woman ; but when she departed, I 
had the moitification of observing him at 
a considerable distance start from a place 
of concealment and again force the money 
from her. This man was a Zemindar of 
the village in which the poor woman lived, 
and thouuli he had been obliged by the 
Kig'i to carry a load, he still exercised 
his petty tyranny over one inoie defence- 
less than hini'clf. 

The gratification of the calls of Imnger 
seems to be the fiist object amongst the 
inhabitants of a country, which, if under 
a well legulatul government, would be 
capable of expoiting a suiplus of pnwi- 
sious. At a stout young fellow 

offered himself to be my slave for life if I 
would only feed him. Although I want- 
ed not his services, and did not much 
like his appearance, yet bis appeal was 
too forcible to be resisted ; and 1 there- 
fore engaged to give him food for his 
services. 

30th. Obliged to half for the purpo.'<c 
of collecting caniers; which was diili- 
cult, as the villages in this part of the 
country are small and distant from eadi 
other. 

31st. As this day ray companion and 
myself separated, and he had along witli 
him the compass, and the young Pandit 
who measured the road, 1 sliall make 
extracts from his notes of the route, and 
afterwards notice iny deviation from it, 
‘ At 1381 paces; tops of mountains co- 
‘ vered with snow in every direction. At 
‘ 2297, cross a rivulet which comes from 

* E. — Snowy mountains in that direction 

* quite close. At 2437, commence as- 
‘ cending the most tremendous place I 

* ever saw. At 2783, descend to bed of 
‘ Dauli li^tfr, most thankful that I am 
‘ once more -^afe— was obliged to take off 

* shoes and stockings. At 7610, reach 
‘ our halting place. Ten hours upon the 

* march. The coolies mostly women ar- 
^ rjved at the same time. The Dauli much 
' reduced in breadth ; but the cunent 
‘ very strong : with a small e.xception, 

‘ its general course has been to the S.W.* 


five. From the biidges across the Dauli, 
having been swept away last > car, and not 
reinstated, a new road has iit-tn made by 
the goatherds along the si<le> ami over 
the tops of the mountains whicli oveilook 
the river. This has first been woiked in- 
to a track by the goats, and in the worst 
places strengthened by fragments of 
stones thrown in heaps somewhat imi- 
tating rude tiiylits of 'teps. The path in 
various places, formed by pieces of stone 
which jut out, ovci hangs the edue of the 
water and seldom letires so far from it as 
to give a chance of tlie traveller escaping 
from roiling down to the river, should he 
have tile misfortune to make a false step; 
am! the footing was verv insecure from 
small Stones being mixed witli much loose 
earth. Just on attaining the summit T 
met a large dock of goats loaded, and 
was glad to find a secure corner until the 
whole had passed. I obseived, that goats 
when laden climb up places however ap- 
parently difficult without hesitation ; but 
they do not like to go down steep decli- 
vUics : for whether they descend straight 
down or ^deways, the load urges them 
forward (jiiicker than they like, and as 
theie Is no beily-b.iiid, it fiequently tum- 
i.lcs otT, and i> the cause ol the animal 
being carried down the steep sides of 
hills and lost. Goats cast a look of in- 
quiry at strangcis and pass on leisurely ; 
bat sheep generally stop, and, after one 
lias eitiier been driven onwards or gone 
of ins own accord, the rest follow with 
precipitancy, and frequently lose their 
loails by their hurry. 

Crossing this mountain took up an hour 
and H quarter. Having mounted a height, 
which tbougli shoit, was steep and rug- 
ged, I was somewhat confounded by the 
sight of a steep and bare slope of stone 
about one hundred feet deep running to 
the bed of the river witliout any path, and 
with a surface so smooth as to excite a 
doubt whether 1 could reach the bottom 
in any other way than by sliding, which 
would have been too lapid to be safe: 
the more especially at the stop must have 
taken place amongst stones in the bed of 
the river. By taking off my stockings, 
pressing the spike of my staff ioto little 
dips in the stone, and catching at a friend- 
ly tuft of grass which occasionally pre- 
sented itself near one edge, I ^ot to the 
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base nearly at the same time with the old 
Pandit, whose activity would have more 
surprised me had 1 not known that he 
had been bred in the mountains of Ka^ 
mam. Just as we had con^iatuiated our- 
selves on our escape, we saw two other 
paths, one higher up and another lower 
down under a ledge of the rock, which 
saved the rest of our party, save two of 
the Pandit’s hill people, from the dangers 
of this road. 

Soon after descending the slope, I over- 
took a woman who had been pressed by 
the to carry a load. She said 

that her measure of misery was full, and 
that she was resoU'td to einigiate into 
Jau'dr, where oppression was not so 
grievous as here. 

Seeing our carriers who had staited 
about three quarters of an hour beft)re 
me, supporting themselves on the ledge 
of a rock, which overhung the river at a 
great height, by clinging w'ith their hands 
to the stones on the face of the mountain, 
and that at length they actually stopped, 

I was induced to make tne experiment of 
going round by a winding path, under an 
idea that I should effect it in nearly as lit- 
tle time as w’ould be spent in passing over 
the broken path of rock. ISlr. Hearsay 
coming after me, and finding that the 
carriers preferred the short, but more 
dangerous road, to the long one, resolv- 
ed to attempt it ; and asMircdly I should 
have done the same, had I known the 
length and roughness of that which I ac- 
tually took. Mr, Hearsay and a large 
portion of the carriers went over the 
rock without accident : but at one point 
the courage of ray khfinsamin failed ; for, 
on missing footing with one leg, he shriek- 
ed violently and sunk down almost 
less upon a point of stone, with one leg 
hanging down over the abyss, calling out 
that he was lost. Mr. Hearsay was at 
hand and assisted him most <»pportuneiy, 
along with the Pandit. One woman car- 
ried four burthens at different times for 
her l«s courageous companions; and a 
bearer was also of some use ; but at length 
became so alarmed as only to be capable 
of proceeding by being steadied by an end 
of his turban being lied round his waist, 
and the other end secured by the young 
Pandit as he proceeded in front. 

The horrors of this road were very 
great, and ought so to have been to jus- 


tify passing by such a road as tliat which 
I followed. For it cost me the labour of 
two hours to attain the top of the first 
mountain which 1 had to scale, and al- 
though the path consisted of lines of zig 
zag not more than fen or twelve feet in 
length, at angles so sharp, tlmt in a 
length of twenty-four feet not more 
tiian ten feet were gained in actual as- 
cent, yet even this progress was not 
made except by clinging with the hands 
to shrubs, roots of trees, clumps of grass 
and clods of earth ; and sometimes ftom 
the obliquity of the path, it required me to 
creep on hands and knees to prevent slip- 
ping. Near the summit of the mountain, 
the path divided ; and a mountaineer, 
whom we met, as we thought opportune- 
ly, at this point, advised the lower one ; 
though from the accounts of porters and 
servants who took the upper one, the lat- 
ter was easier but a little longer. 

In descending ihc mountain a grand 
view opened from the S.E. consisting of a 
vista formed by two sides of mountains 
composing a glen, down which ran a large 
stream. One slope was enriched by a fo- 
rest whifh reached to the clotids; the 
other covered by scanty pastuiage for 
aboiU four hundred yards ; when it was 
overhung by a steep face of barren rock 
of immense height, and the upper part of 
the vale was shut up by a peak of still 
lijgher mountain, Oie base of which was 
.<!prinklcd with cj press, and the top w’hiu 
eiicd with snow. 

After a tedious march of two hours 
more, through a forest of cedars and 
cypress*, of which many would have been 
large enough for mainmasts of first rates, 

I came to a Sanga across the stream 
which ran down the v.dley. From this 
point I ascended the hill surmounted by 
the bare sheet of rock, by a goat path, 
and had to cross an avalanche which was 
scarcely settled ; every now and then a 
piece of stone rolling down its face and 
bringing with it, cunents of earth. The 
path was narrow, occasionally going over 
a smface a little rounded, which in soma 
slight degree masked the tremendous de- 
clivity below, and sometimes skirting its 
very verge. At one spot, on a ledge of 
rock, the old Pandit hesitated and retired 
into a hollow. However, liaviug the ad- 
vance, he summoned up courage, and 
• Pines, set .i nute abCfC. 

;j - 
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passed the cause of fears ; this was 
formed by an angular piece of rock hiuins? 
slipped out of the ledge nr coinicc on 
which wc were walking; and a piece of 
stone, whub.iu«it, and only just, rested 
with both ends on the opposite edires of 
the cap, shewed a precipice of a depth 
sufficient to alarm the aiixjet\ of a poi- 
son who had not been much accU'tomed 
to the mountainous paths of this country. 
After clamberinir over fiagmcnts of stone 
which had fallen fioin the heights, we 
came to a point of rock, u lienee we had 
a complete view of the dccliiity o\er 
which we had to pas‘' ; and tliis part w'as 
to me more di/.icult than any other, how- 
ever I reached the bottom of the hill with- 
out iniury, I learnt that I had gone four 
cos, and had not made above half a mile 
of head way. From the fatigue of this 
<ktour, I was so enfeebled a^ »o be under 
thenecc>sity of halting five or six times 
in ascending a steep mountain, and oblig- 
ed to creep on m) hands and knees tor a 
great distance, notluwing ‘‘Uliicient con- 
fidence in my legs. My knees tottered, 
andl was frequently attacked with such 
a violent pain in the right knee, as for a 
second or two almost deprived me of the 
use of the limb. I much suspect that 
1 had lost my load. In creeping 
along I certainly made a wrong choice, 
as I found myself at once upon the 
brink of a precipice, on the veiy an- 
gle of a rock which overhung it, and a 
slit in the stone shc^'ed me my danger at 
the very moment I was about to place my 
hand upon a fragment which the weight 
W'ould probably have dislodgeil, and car- 
ried me along w ith it j at this moment 
the recollection of tlie danger produces an 
involuntary shiver. After some time 1 
got into a tolerably good path, and found 
my companion, and the greatest pait of 
the party, waiting my arrival by the side 
of ■» cool stream of excellent water. 

The latter part of our march was not 
good : but this road, although almost 
every where else it wouldhavebeen deem- 
ed impassible except for goats, was good 
in comparison with that which constitut- 
ed the labour of the morning. This hag 
certainly been the most severe day’s work 
we have had ; and yet I compute the ac- 
tual distance, including the four c6s of 
detour, cannot have exceeded thirteen 
cos. 


The ordinary road is not particularly 
difficult or dangerous ; and all the risk of 
life wliicb I have mentioned iiiconveui- 
encefo.the inhabitants of the country, 
and impediment to commerce, are created 
for want of Sangas which niisht he made 
for ot»e hundred rupee*: : but the present 
iroveinment does notiiing to ameliorate 
the state of the conntiy, or to increase 
the happiness of its -subjects in these dis- 
trict':. 

June 1st. — Commenced ■ our march at 
7-30. At 234.“) jraces (he i 'ver becomes a 
succession of rapids, and has it> chanuel 
diininislied to about twenty yaids in 
breidih. At 3407 paces we pa>s two 
cavc<, a small and a larc;e one. The Daull 
about eighteen vards broad. At 10/J71 
j^accs come to some cedars* and halt. 
The Daull mudi ri’tluccd. 

At our place of eiicarnpinent, a black 
scorpion was brought, and was said to 
be barmle.ss : however, on pulling tiff his 
sting and pressing it, a laige dropof atliiu 
luilk colouied ffuid c.scaped fiom its 
point. 

On the top of a high mounUin thinly 
sprinkled wifli wormwood, dwarf cypres- 
ses*, and a kind of turze, Irlocks of mar- 
ble and hard stones were ‘jcatiered about 
ill every diK clion, which seemed to con- 
tain mineral*: ; and I arn much deceived, 
>f I did not see some veins of silverf in 
strata of quartz. I had no instruments 
to break stones with, nor did I see 
an) small fragments which I could With 
convenience place in my girdle. 1 was 
obliged therefoie rather to leave this 
point unsettled, than to expose myself 
to the suspicion of coming into the coun- 
try in seai’cli of precious metals. The 
surfaces of many of the hardest stones, 
on this side of the Peie-kande, are stud- 
ded with .small red crystals which pro- 
ject j at first view, one is disposed to take 
them for garnets ; but they are not trans- 
parent. They aie so firmly imbedded iu 
the substance of the stone which serves 
as matrix to them, that they cannot be 
raised by any common instrument iu a 
pertect state, so that I could not count 
their faces. 

* Pines. 

t Perhaps Mica. C. 

(To be etntmued.) 
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THE LEGEND 

OF 

THE DESCENT OF GUNGA. 

[I'lom the Ramayana of yahnikl.) 


pRUJ\-PUTi being ’^onc, lihugee-rutha, 
O Rama, with u'lhi'ted aim, without sup- 
port, witiiout a helper, immoveable as a 
dry tree, aiul feeding on aii'» leniained 
<ky and night on the tij) of his great 
toe, upon the afflicted earth. A tull 
ye.ar having now elapsed, the lm‘=;haad of 
Oonia, and the loid of animals, who is 
revel eneed by ail woilds, said to theking, 
“ f am propitious to lliee, <) chief of 
men; I will accomplish tby utmost de- 
sire ” To him tire sovereign replied, 
0 Hnra, receive Gunga.” Uhuiga,* 
thus addressed, replied, ** I will perform 
thy desire ; 1 will receive her on my 
head, the dauditcr of the mountain.’* 
Muheswura, then, imniutlng on the 
summit ot Hiiniivut, addresso<l Gunga, 
the river flowing in the teilier, saying, 
“ Descend, 0 Ouiica 1” Tiiecldc>i daugh- 
ter of Himns’iic, adoied by the utdveise, 
hariug heard the words of the lord of 
Ooma, was filled with anger, and assum- 
ing, '0 Rama, a form of amazing size, 
with insuppoi table ocicriry, fell ftom the 
air upon the auspicious iicad of Siva. 
The godde.ss Gunga, irresistible, thought 
within herself, I will iuar down Sun- 
kura with my stream, and enter Pr.tala.” 
The divine Hura, the tlirce-eycd god, was 
aware of iier proud resolution, and being 
angry, determined to prevent her design. 
7'he purifier, fallen upon the sacred head 
of Roodra, was detained, O Rama, in 
the rece^^cs of the oih of his Juta, re- 
fembling Himuvut, and was unable, by 
the gi-eatest efforts, to descend to the 
earth. From tliebordeis of the orb of 
his Juta, the goddcs.s could not obtain 
regress, but wandered tliere for many 
series of years. Tims situated, Uhugee- 
rutha beheld her wandering there, and 
again engaged in severe austerities. With 
these austerities, O son of Rughoo, 
Hura being greatly pleased, discharged 
Ouuga tow'ards the lake Vindoo. Di her 
flowing fort i seven stre .ms were pio- 


dured. 'I’hree of the‘'e streams,* beau- 
tiful, filled with water coiut-ying happi- 
ness, Hladinee,'}' Pavunce,+ and Nulinee,^ 
directed their course eastw’aid ; vvhde 
Soochuk«boo,ll Seeta,^ and Sindlioo,** 
three pellucid mighty liver^ flowed to the 
west. The .seventh of lhc.«e stieains fol- 
lowed king llliugee-rutha. Tne royal 
sage, the illustrious Rliucee-nitha, seat- 
ed on a tt“iplen'!.iiit car, lefi the way, 
while Gungri tollowed. Pouring down 
from the sky upon the head of Suukur^ 
and afteiwaid upon the eart'*, lier stieamj 
rolled along with a ebai shiill sound. 
The caul) was vvllliu^ily chosen by the 
falling fisbe**, tiie turtles, the poii>oices, 
and the birds. The nnal sages, the 
Gnndhurva«, the Yuksliii‘4, and the Sid- 
dbas, beheld her filling from the sether 
to the earth ; \ea the 'lOiN, iiijme:i«nre- 
able in puwei, filled with Slnpli^e, came 
thither with chaiints rc'«einbliiig a city, 
horses, and elephants, and litters, desi- 
rous of seeing the wonderful, and unpa- 
ralleled descent of Gunea into thewfxrld. 
liradiatcd by the de'^cending gods, and 
the splendor of their ornaments, the 
cloudless atmosphere shone with the 
splendor of an hundred suns, while 1^ 
the troubled porpoises, the serpents, and 
the fishes, the air was corruscated as with 
lightnings. 'I'lirough the white foam of 
the waters, spreading in a thousand d’- 
rectious, and the flights of water fowl, 
the atmosphere appeared fill'.d with au- 
tumnal clouds. The w.itiT, puie fioa 
dcfiletnent, falling fiom the i-ead of 
Sunkiu'a, and thence to tl-e luUh. ran 
in some place'; wiili a i ^aeum, in 
othei> ina(oJtuol!^ eiiiKer; lieie widely 
spreadin-i, theie (h“''Londing into caverns^ 
and again spontiug upwaid; iu sonit 


♦ Lueialls, ** three Gungas ** Vhererer • 
part of Gunga fnws, it is d gnifi-.d with her 
naniL , thus the Hindoos saj tl e G'lnga nf Pra- 
jaga, &c. 

t The gWer fif j.iy. t The tiurifier. 

% Aboiuiding wilfi V .:’cr. ‘ IT.d'ii.hil eyed. 

« v\ h :. •• P: h, jI-I'a's.*. 


* Siv-t. 
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places it moved slowly, stream uniting 
with stream, while icpelled in others, it 
rose upward'', and again fell to the earth. 
Knowing iis purity, the sages, theGund- 
hunas, and the iuhabitauts of the eaith, 
touched the water, fallen from the body 
ofBliiiva.* Those who, through a curse, 
liad fallen from heaven to earth, having 
pcrlormed ablution in tliis stream, became 
free fiom sin. Cleansed from sin by ibis 
water, and restored to liapplness, they 
entered the sky, and returned again to 
Lea\en. J^y this illustrious stream was 
the vvoild ujoiced; and by performing 
ablution in Gunga, became free from im- 
purity. 

The royal sage Bhugee-rutha, full of 
energy, went before, seated on his re- 
splendent car, while Gunga followed 
after. The gods, O llama, wuli the 
sages, the Ditya-^, the Danuvas, the 
Rakshuses, the chief Gundiiurvas, and 
Yukshas, with the Kinnuias, the chief 
serpents, and all the Upsuras, together 
with the aquatic animals, following the 
chariot of Bhugee-rulha, attended Gunga, 
Whither king Bhugee-rutha went thither 
went the renowned Gunga, the chief of 
streams, the destroyer of all slu. 

After this, Gunga in hercouisc inun- 
dated the sacrificial ground of the great 
iuhnoo, of astoniahiiig deeds, who was 
then offering sacrifice. Juhnoo, O Kag- 
buva, perceiving Iier pride, enraged, 
drank up the whole of tlie water of 
Gunga : a most astonishing deed ! At 
this the gods, the Gundhurvas, aud the 
sages, exceedingly surpiised, adoied the 
great Juhnoo, the most excellent of men, 
and named Gunga the daughter of this 
great sage. The illustiious chief of men, 
pleased, discharged Gunga from his ears. 
Having liberated her, he, recognizing the 
great Bhugee-rutha, the chief of kings, 
then present, duly honored him, and 
retorued to the place of sacrifice. From 
this did Gunga, the daughter of Juhnoo, 
obtain the name Jahiiuvee. 

Gunga now went forward again, fol- 
lowing the chariot of Bhugee-rutha, 
Having leachcd the sea, the chief of 
streams proceeded to Patala, to accom- 
plish the work of Bhugee-rutlna. The 
wise and royal sage, lia^ing with great 
labour conducted Gunga thither, there 


beheld his ancestors, reduced to ashes. 
Then, O chief of Kiiglioo's race, that 
heap of ashes, bathed by the excellent 
waters of Gunga, and purified from sin, 
the SODS of the king obtained heaven. 
Having arrived at the sea the king, 
followed by Gunga, entered tlie subter- 
raneous regions, where lay the sacred 
ashes. After these, 0 Rama, had been 
laved by the water of Gunga, Bruhma, 
the lord of all, thus addressed the king. 
** O chief of men, thy predcM'cssors, the 
sixty thousand sons of the great Sugiira, 
are all delivered by thee : and the great 
and perennial receptacle of water, called 
by Sugura's name, shall henceforth be 
universally known by the appellation of 
Sagura.* As loiur, O king, as the wa- 
ters of the sea cmitiuue in the eartli, so 
long shall the sons of Sugura remain in 
heaven, in all the splendor of gods. 
This Gunga, O king, shall be thy eldest 
daughter, known throughout the tliree 
worlds (by tlie name) Bhagee-ruthee ; 
and because she passed through the earth, 
the chief of rivers shall be called Gungaf 
throughout the universe. (She shall aUo 
be) called Triputhaga on account of her 
proceeding forward in three different 
directions, watering the three worlds. 
Thus is she named by the gods and the 
sages : she is called Gunga, O sovereign 
of the V'asy;vs, on account of her flow- 
ing through GangjJ and her third name, 
O thou observer of vows, is Bhagee- 
ruthee. O accomplished one, through 
afi'cctiun to thee, and regard to me, 
these names will remain : as long as 
Guuga, the great river, shall remain in 
the world, so Icmg shall thy deathless 
fame live throughout the universe. O 
lord of men, O king, perform here the 
funeral rites of all thine ancestors. Re- 
lin<iuish thy vo\ts,§ O king. This de- 
vout wish of theirs was not obtained by 
thine ancestors highly renowned, chief 
among the pious ; not by Ungsooman, 
unparalleled in the uuiveise, so earnestly 
desiring the descent of Gunga, O be-* 
loved one, was this object of desire ob- 


* Sagura is one of Uie most crimmoA sunea 
tiic sea wliith tUe Hindoos have, 
t Fiom the rooi gum, sigiufying to go. 
i Thecanli. 

} Thetnd of thy vows Is accomplished, there, 
fore now relmquisb tby vow* of being a* 
ascetic. 


• Siva, the existent. 
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tained ; nor, O possessor of prosperity, 
O sinless one, could she be (obtained) 
by thine illustrious father Dwileepa, the 
Rajurshi eminently accomplished, whose 
energy was equal to that of a Muhurshi, 
and who, established in all the virtues of 
the Kshutras, in sacred austerities equalled 
myself. This great design has been fully 
accomplished by thee, O chief of men ; 
thy fame, the blessing so much desired, 
will spread throughout the world. O 
subduer of < ticmies, tlii^ descent of 
Ounga has bc» n effected by thee. This 
Gunga is the great abode of virtue: by 
this deed thou art become posscs'^tdof 
the divinity itself. In this stream con- 
stantly bathe tliyself, O chief of men ; 
purified, O most excellent of mortals, be 
a partaker of the fruit of holiness ; per- 
form the funeral ceremonies of all thy 
ancestors. May blessing attend tliee, 
O chief of men : I return to heaven.** 
The renowned one, the sos'ereigu of the 
gods, the sire of tlie universe, having 
thus spoken, retuined to heaven. 

King bhugee-uitha, the loyal sage, 
having performed the tuueial tercinomes 
of tlie descendants of Sugura, in pioper 


order of succession, according to the 
ordinance; the renowned one, having 
also, O chief of men, i>ei formed the cus- 
tomary ceremonies, and purified him- 
self, returned to liis own city, where he 
governed the kiut-dora. Having (again), 
O Raghuva, possessed of abundant wealth, 
obtained their king, his people rejoiced; 
their sorrow was completely removed ; 
they increased in wealth and piosperity, 
and were freed from disease. 

Thus, O Rama, has the story of Gunga 
been related at large by me. May pros- 
perity attend thee; may every good be 
thine. The evening is fast receding. 
He who causes this relation, secuidiig 
wealth, fame, longevity, posterity, and 
heaven, to be heard among the brahmans, 
the Kshutriyas, or the other tribes of 
men, his ancestors rejoice, and to him 
are the gods propitious ; and he who 
hears this admirable stoiy of the de- 
scent of Gunga, ensuring long life, shall 
obtain, O Kakootstha, all the wishes of 
his heart. All his sins shall be destroy- 
ed, and his life and fame be abundantly 
prolonged. 


LIEUTENANT STUARTS NARRATIVE 
OF Till 

DEFEAT OF HYDER ALLY BY THE MAHRATTAS. 


In the admirable work of Colonel Mark 
Wilks, ‘ Historical Sketches of the South of 
India,’ V’ol. 2, p. 147, is a note respecting 
“ an English Geutlnman afterwaids known 
hy tlie appellation of IValkxng Stuart j' 
wlio commanded one of the corps of Hy- 
der’s army, on the day wlien lie was de- 
feated in ins retreat from Maileota hy tlie 
Maiirattas in 1771. The following is tlie 
relation of the affair by Ijieut. Stuart. 

By way of introduction to the battle, 
I must inform you of the situation of the 
two armies previous tliereto. Hyder 
whose army consisted of fourteen thousand 
infantry, and si.\ tliousand horse, had en- 
trenehed himself in the jungles of Mail 
cota, and the Mahratta army consisting 
of eighty thousand liorse, had encircled 
the jungle, and endeavoured, but in vain, 
»o force tlie lines. Hyder thus surround- 


ed was cut off from all supplies, whidi 
necessitated him to resolve on quitting 
that place, and march to his capital about 
ten miles di.stant from thence, on tlie last 
day of April at seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning. He commanded the execution of 
tills design in tlie following iiiaiinei ; — to 
delude the enemy, he ordeied tires to be 
lighted at that hour (tlie msiial time with 
the sepoys of cooking supper; and instant- 
ly began his ni.ircli, pl.icitig tlie baggage 
in the tiont, and forming Ids army in a 
single line lor the coiiveniency of passing 
the defile leading out of tliose jungles ; the 
nan on ness of which made it four o’clock 
in the morning before the army Iiad clear- 
ed it, and arrived in the plain ; where he 
formed in two lines, and pursued the 
route he thought free from any of the ene- 
my’s out parties ; but scarce had he 
marched two miles from the mouth of the 
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defile^ wlien the right wing of his nrst the same face al>oiit elev'eu o’clock, with 


line, discovered a patty of the enemyS 
horse encamped, which they immediate)} 
began to tire upon, who tlicreupoii tied; 
Hyder foreseeint; that this would alarm 
the grand camp oi the MaliiMltfis not 
more than three miles frt.m the place, 
and that Ite nm^t ex}>cct ,ai entf.ieemeiJt 
in the mo, ning ; mafic ht.s di-'pO'it 5 «*ns ac- 
cordingly. He oi(U’od the boi. Uigc to be 
collected in a' square a bf)d\ as they could , 
be then foimed the cavaby about him, 
andthe luf intrj abfUit Jhec.nalr\, placing 
the speaiiii.m ami lorkct it the an- 
gles, in tins inannci ihiianig a giand 
squaic; 111 the rcMi taco »»i which 1 had 
the honoi to coniniand to:u i>i his pnine 
battalioiit, in the vac.iatit"' ot which he 
crowded al! tlic ai Lillery he Cf»nld. Or- 
ders weie given to the catsd.}, tha^ ''houhl 
any sejKW quit his ratik, thew . hoiild cut 
bimdowij without asking anv q.Ksiious. 
Day leturuing, accoi ding to expec.aiiou, 
the whole Mahiatiu armj appemcfl in the 
rear, being w'jthiu common shot. W'e sa- 
luted them with all the artilieiy, upon 
which they halted, rinding themselves too 
scar, and we kept on our march. About 
eight o’clock they begau to divide into 
small parties, niid rode full gallop to 
within a hundred jaid> of us, which I 
saw was only to draw away oui tire, how 
«vei they succeeded, tor norvvi:ij>tandiiig 
I had given order> tfi rny European ser- 
geants to cut down any man who pic- 
sumed to fire without order, it bad no ef- 
liKt; for upon two seigeants p'ltiiug m> 
commands into execution, they swunc 
they would minder us hat men (as they 
called and would have kept tlieir 
oath, but were pi evented by the tavalry, 
who killed eight or ten of the uio>t ta»- 
bulent, which quieted the mutiny. 
About nine the Mahrattas sent a bod) of 
four thousand picked men to make an at- 
tack on the rear, which the) cliarge<! 
with great fury, and for the space of four 
minutes engaged sword in iiand with tlie 
front rank ; but by tiic fire of ilic rear 
rank over tlie two first, assisted also by 
the carbine< of Ilyder’s cavaliy^, they 
were so niindi thinned, that they were 
obliged to quit the chaige. More than 
half the front rank of this face attacked, 
weie killed on our side, and at least a 
thousand of the Mahrattas ; however 
they made another desperate attack upon 


at least twelve thoii'and hoise, they were 
repuised much sooner, and with less loss 
than the other paity, for H\dei atier the 
first attack, had posted the lucket boys 
of the whole army upon the anclc' of the 
face attacked, and luul draw n the artillery 
out of the other taces of the siiuaie be- 
hind these aiiiiles, loaded with musket 
grape, so that lien, the Mahralta^« 
ebamed. tlie incket i)o\s left the anelcs 
to dischai re ti.eir I oc ke! and the arlil- 
leiy was run out, which ialliug upon the 
flaiiksoftheencmv not (^idv did vastexecu- 
tion, but threw liicm into a confusion, 
which disjieised them ; theinti'ivaNof tlu: 
attacks weic nUvav> occupiti* with paitics, 
endeavouring to diaw away oni riie. and 
thu«(hefiffiit rciuiurcd till oii!. o'clock, 
when the aiTillerv of the M dciatua' .uiiv- 
cd, coasisliiig ut tluit) j>tcc.‘, iif)t less 
than forty-two or tliiit\-tv\o puun.ler', a 
heavy cannonade then comniciiced, for 
w'hicii pin pose the whole ol Mwlers ai- 
tillery, consisting of fitty field pieces, and 
two eighteen poundeis was placed in the 
rear; on this cannonade hot •parLica* 
seemed to rest ilieirfaie. Tht Mahratta 
aitillery did vast execution as Hyder’s ar- 
my vvassotlo'C ro!j:cthcT; liowcvcr, his 
ariilleiy bciim bettei reived, li.id its ad- 
vantauc ; thi^ confiimed for about half an 
houi, by which time, Hvrier had nearly 
reached iho skirts of a nil!, for which he 
appealed all the mornii u to be pushing, 
having never halted, but durine the two 
attacks desciibed ; the Main* ttas •'eeing 
the advantage thi-i hill won d gh-e him, 
and how near he was to ir, netcimined 
that no time vva< to be lost ; accoidiugly, 
they tlivided into iluct hodie>, the largest 
of which moved slowly on to our rear, 
the next galloped to our liiiu fiu:o, and 
tlie third to the left, in order to make a 
general charge. This last paity appearing 
before the left face, in which vvcie placed 
the worst of the sepovs, it immediately 
gave way, and tlctl toz satety uj) the hill; 
upon whicli the M.iliiatras entered the 
square; thecavaliyof Hyder, who then 
should have opposed, intimidated at the 
flight ot the sepoys, turned their backs 
upon the enemy, and rode over the right 
face of the square to make their escape ; 
the rear being attacked both in rear and 
front could no longer stand it. Thus vic- 
tory declared for the Mahrattas, and a 
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dreadful slaughter began ; the Mahraltas, 
refusing to gi»e quai ter. Hyder, who had 
remained during the continuance of the 
action in the front face of the square, 
quitted his iiorse and ran immediately to 
the hill after the left face which had 
broke, by which early flight he saved 
Lui'.^elf ; descending the other side of the 
hill, he fell in with a party of his own 
hoi^e, who fled with him to his capital ; 


the IMahrattas after a slaughter of two 
hours wel^'left masters of the field, with 
all HydetPs artillery, baggage, treasure, 
many principal officers, and fifty Euro- 
p*ans, wliom their mercy spared, as 
slaughter was out of breath in this action. 
Thirty thousand men were reported to 
have fallen, but I think there were not 
more than 12,000 ; six on the side of Hy- 
der, and six on that of the Mahrattas. 


TEMPLE OF CRUELTY. 


The Pagoda whicli stands on the sum- 
mit of the high hill near the fort of My- 
soor, was formerly the abode of a deity, 
as blood-thiisTy in disposition, as in an- 
cient times the Artemis of the Tauiic 
Chersoitesus, or the monsters woishipped 
in Cyprus and Lycaonia. Bhawani liowever, 
is wliimaical as well as savage. The Pa- 
gan inhabitants of this place, in order to 
gratify tbe goddess with a sacrifice agree- 


able to her appetite, were wont to rush 
out upon travellers, cut off their noses, 
and offer them on her adorable shrine, 
Hyder most rigorouslyprohibited the conti- 
nuanceofthis custom. Hyder.aMusultuan, 
proverbial for the stern rigour of his dij- 
position, appears more demerit tlian the 
altars and the creed of the placid, bat 
miserable Hindu, 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

AN ALLY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The following anecdote was communi- 
cated to us by a correspondent, on whose 
veracity we can fully depend ; the affair 
wears no aspect of improbability, and is 
quite agreeable to the political circura- 
btauces of a people, who regaid their so- 
^ ereign as the successor of their prophet, 
and who is to them, as far as his sword 
reaches, the deputy of their God. It oc- 
curred in August 1816. Two brothers, 
Christians, from Armenia, and bankers 
of the greatest opulence, had employed 
part of their exuberance in the erection 
of two very magnificent houses. The villa 
of Matos stood near the village of Tara- 
pia on the coast of the Black Sea ; from 
a beautiful valley beiweeii two hills it 
was celebrated as eujoyiug the most de- 
lightful prospect of land and water to be 
met with along the coast j it is stated to 
have co't 1,200 bolches, about £^150,000. 
One day, the ruler of the true believeis, 
the Giand .signior, passing, beheld the 
noble pile ; he inquired tlie name of the 
possessor, ami affected to express much 
surprise, when intormed, Ahat an Ar- 
menian should be so rich. With a 
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retinue, the next week, his Majesty pre- 
sented hiDiself in the hall of Matos, de- 
manding, where is the master of thU 
house The Armenian advanced, with 
submissive humility, and kissed the so- 
vereign’s feet. “ You have a very hand- 
some house, 1 much admire it.”— “ It is 
all your own, most gracious Jhord,” re* 
plied the Armenian. “ How much did it 
cost,” quoth his Majesty. Poor Matos, 
to pretent too heavy a squeeze of his 
purse, which the trembling wretch “sup- 
posed to be the drift of the royal mind, 
replied, 300 bolches” Tabout £37,000). 
The Signior, in aj»p:u’ent siirpi ..^e, cx 
claims, “ It cannot be! it i.' loa cheap ! 
but as it i" so, I will give you that sum 
for it, and not take it, a' \ou were offer- 
ing, for nothing; take this draft to the 
tret^iiiy.” Tin* other costly buildiug, 
the property of Manook, wa* situa;cd 
iu Pera ; expence had not hi-en conti- 
dered in the erection oi it ; t.icli stone, 
the repo a runs, was brought i.om (U- 
lata by 36 men j the beams weie 3 
feet wide, and 40 long ; it excited ge- 
neral curiosity and aducration. '! he 
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Captain Pacha visited it privately ; he 
demanded an interview with the master. 
Manook, being banker to tlie Sultan's 
mother, did vot pay all proper retpert, 
and make his appearance. Nevei mind,” 
said the Basha'v, “I only came to s^e 
the house.” Enraged, he waits {»n the 
Sultan, piaiscs the hoi’se, and ii-'i 


the pitde and insolent manner of The 
owner, a Christian, to a Turk. 'Tv. » 
weeks 01 so afterward'', the iMnkiny 
counts of some village reuN weietoh' 
audited; that done, the Sultan ovIlu.I 
him to be es-Iled to Cypui;, and ’.d' h -’"e 
to be contiscated. 

t a 


PHENOMENON 

OF 

THE WATER-SPOUT. 

[After sending the former part of this number to press, we received the following 
communication, sufficiently interesting we apprehend, to justify our deviation from 
the usual routine of our pages.] 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


SiK,— If you think the following 
remarks relative to whirlwinds, or 
water-spouts, worthy of a place 
in the Asiatic Journal, you will 
oblige me by their insertion ; as 
the opinions of travellers, and also 
of philosophers, diflFer greatly con- 
cerning this natural phenomenon, 
and any information afforded, by 
attentive observation, may there- 
fore be interesting, if not useful. 

An old stager, in the last number of 
the Naval Chronicle, seems to he of the 
opinion of Theopliilus Lindsa.v, and some 
other philosophers, vh. that in tlie phe- 
uomenon, called a water-spout, the water 
descends in cuhinins from tlie clouds ujion 
the earth or sea, and does not ascend fi otn 
the sea upward to the clouds, which I 
believe to be the common opinion. 

To corroborate his opinion, this wiiier 
fives an extract from a Scotch newspaper, 
stating, that a Water-spout had descended 
and done considerable damage in a part 
of that country. 

In stormy weather, when the barometer 
is low and the atmosphere light, jf clouds 
which contain much moisture happen to 
impinge against any of the hills of an 
Alpine country, they are certainly liable 
in such case to di.scliaree tlieir contents in 
the form of heart/ rain, wbicli descend- 
ing rapidly from i|ie summits of the hills, 
rushes witli o resistible force down the 
vallies, carryiim cveiy thing before them ; 
nd these local discliarges of heavy rain 
are comaiouly called water-spouts by the 
neighbouring inhabitants, ITte HawkeS' 


bury river in New South Wales is some- 
times subject to a rise of from twenty to 
thirty feet above the n.itural level, by tlie 
sudden rupture of clouds on the summits 
of the Blue Mountains. About thirteen 
years ago a phenomenon of this kind 
happened at St. Helena, when a cloud 
suddenly broke upon tlie hill that forms 
the head of Ruppert's valley, and, al- 
though the bed of this valley is generally 
dry, the immense body of water that 
rushed through it at this time bore down 
the strong line of stone ramparts, and 
carried some heavy pieces of artillery into 
the sea. 

I think (although the last number of the 
Naval Chronicle is not now before me) his 
correspondent considers the water-spout 
seen at sea to be a similar, if not the same 
phenomenon as this last mentioned, except 
that the white column in the centre of the 
spout he consiilers tobe a congregated mass, 
or body of water,Uesceiiding from the clouds 
to the sea. Now, as many water-spouts 
are of great diameter, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that if the central white co- 
lumn were a hody of falling water upon 
the surface of the sea, its noise would be 
heard many miles, if not many leagues, 
like the falls of Moiency and Niagara, 
and would sink, or destroy, any unfor- 
tunate sliip wbicli liappened to come in 
contact witli its vortex ; but, my ex- 
perience compels me to think otherwise, 
as I nerer heard the noise of any water- 
spout until very close to it, and then the 
noise resembled that of steam issuing 
through a small aperture of a boiler, oc- 
casioned by the whirlwind’s rapid motion 
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In tli.'^engagiiig water iu tlie gaseous foim 
from the surface of the sea; besides, if 
tlie central wliite column were a mass of 
Miling water,, its diameter ought to iu- 
crea'^e by tlie resistance of the atmosphere 
;ij descending, and consequently be great- 
tt near the sea than higher up towards 
the cloud ; but this probably never hap- 
pens, as the diameter of a water-spout, 
us well as the interior column, is greatest 
near the impending cloud, and converges 
towards the sea. That whirlwinds, or 
water-spouts, may often differ much in 
formation and appearance, 1 believe there 
can be little doubt, but 1 have ceri.nnly 
mure tlian once, both by ocular and 
tangible observation, been convinced, that 
a whiilwind and water-spout are some- 
times one and the same phenomenon. At 
one time, when dense clouds, charged 
with clectiic matter, approached the ships 
in Canton river, a regular ^^•ater-spout 
wa> formed by a tube descending from the 
vl'jijri hi the usual manner, and the whirl- 
wind turned one of tlie ships r«^«nd at 
her raoovings. As this whirlwind passed 
over the island close to the village of 
Whampoa, it unroofed several thatched 
houses, and tore the foliage from the 
trees, which were can led up a consider- 
able way into the atmospheie by tbe 
whirlwind, and at tins lime it had a 
den«‘e appearance ; but as soon as it 
diifted over the land and came in contact 
witli the water of the river, the white 
lube became very conspicuous in tbe 
centre of the whirlwind, aud the water 
seemed to be torn from the surface of the 
river and carried upwards in small par- 
ticles by the whiilwiud. Had any light 
terrene bodies been floating in the river 
at this time iu the path of the whirlwind, 
they certainly would have been drawn 
upward like those which came into its 
Tortex vv’hen it passed over the land. 
Tliis was certainly an example of the 
unity of a whirlwind and water-spout. At 
anothei time a regular fornieil water-spout 
was driven along by the wind till its ex- 
terior surface nearly touched the quarter 
of our ship, when I plainly saw the water 
disengaged from the surface of the sea 
with a hissing noise, and carried upward 
in the gaseous form by the ascending 
whirlwind, while the vacuum, or cavity, 
in its centre, was very distinct, with 
h«avy drops of rain falling down both 
from the interior and exterior sides of 


the ajcending spira’, where it was evi- 
dent the p<>wcr of the whirlwind was not 
capable of carrying all the gaseous par- 
ticles up into the cloud. When we were 
close to this water-spout the white tube 
in the centre was not visible, but only a 
vacant column, as mentioned above; 
which column, had we been a quarter, 
or half a mile off, would probably, by 
an optical Jllusion, have appeared as usual, 
like a white column of water. 

In the straits of Malacca I have some- 
times seen upwards of a dozen water- 
spouts at the same time, and have been 
near to several. Once I passed through 
the vortex of a whirlpool produced by n 
water-spout beginning to form ; it was 
directly under a dense cloud, from which 
ail iuierted conical tube was descending 
when we passed through the wliirlpool 
in the ship ; this w'as about twenty or 
twenty-five yards iu diameter, and the 
water was carried round by the force of 
the whirlwind over it, with a velocity of 
about from three to four miles an hour, 
bieaklng in little waves with a hissing 
noi'e, by a portion of those waves being 
toru away in the formof white vapour. I felt 
apleasing sensation at the time, expect- 
ing when p;tssiiig through the vortex of an 
incipient water-spout, to be a close ob- 
server of it completely formed ; but whe- 
ther thecommimicatingforce was destroy- 
ed by the ship passing through the vor- 
tex or from a deficiency of strength in the 
whirlwind, or from some other tanse, adis- 
pei'sion of the phenomenon soon followed. 

It would be needless to adduce more 
examples to exhibit the affinity of the 
common water-spout, as observed at sea, 
and the whirlwind; but I fully agree 
with the asseition, that theie arc various 
kinds of whirlwinds, and, peihaps, also 
of water-spouts; both tlie former and 
the latter, as ha^ l-ecn obseivrd, hap- 
pen sometimes in this count!). On the 
27th June Id'-t, a leihaikahie case of tlic 
affinity ot the w.itu-'-pout and whirlwind 
wa'» ob-^erved by many poisons in the vi- 
cinity of London, among whom was the 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, and a 
description of this phenomenon is lecorded 
ill the Philosophical Magazine, Xo. 232, 
Vol. 50. When it happened, lery dark 
clouds had collected over tlie adjoining 
country, and some stormy rain accompa- 
nied by several strokes of ligluning fol- 
lotted till' hurricane of wind. 

3 N 2 
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Thecorrespondentof tie Naval Chronicle 
saysjvrhirlwinds occur very frequentlywhen 
the clouds are high, the suii sliiniug ami the 
Tvind light ; but, although whirlwinds do 
certainly happen at these times, yet they 
seem more dangerous and terrific in their 
appearance wlien accompanied by dense 
and stormy clouds. I once observed p 
whirlwind upon the coast of Coromandel 
during a warm day, when ther^ was little 
wind and no clouds, which carried up a 
column of sand a great way into the 
atmosphere, and if it had passed from 
the land to the suifiice of the sea, it no 
doubt would have cairied the water up- 
ward in the gaseous form, and probably 
a cloud would have appealed over it. 

Whirlwinds of a minor kind may l>e 
perceived almost daily, but these are only 
eddies of wind produced fiom .obstruc- 
tions: of hills, cliffs, buildings, dec. to its 
regular course, and similar to whirlpools . 
or eddies, in a river or strait, •ccasiou- 
ed by the prominent jiavts of the laud. 

Another kind of whirlwind like those 
last mentioned, is sometimes experienced 
to blow from vallies or over high cliffs, 
down upon the sea. Although this, 
as he remarks, may not happen in 
Gibraltar Bay, or in Table* Bay, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, yet in sailing close 
to high cliffs among tlic Eastern Islands, 

I have several times soon whirling gusts 
of wind descend and rebound from the 
surface of the sea, carrying the water in 
tlieir vortex several fathoms u[»ward in 
the form of spray. 

Previous to concluding the.se remarks, 
it may not be irrelevant to advert to the 
opinions of some of those \>ho have 
written in early times on meteorology. 
Pliny, in his Natural History, describing 
a sudden blast of wind or typhon says, 
‘‘ there riseth also upon the se.i a dark 
mist resembling a monstrous beiist, and 
this is ever a terrible cloud to sailors. 
Another likewise called column or pil- 
lar j when the vapour and water engen- 
dered is so thick and stiff congealed, that 
it staiideth compact of it-u-if. Of the same 
sort, al.so, is that cloud which dreweth 
loater to i7, as it were into along pipe." 

Ari.stotle in his third book on meteors, 
describes some of the causes of whirl- 
winds or typhon, and mentions that there 
are both descending and asceudiiig whiil- 
winds. Olympiodonis, his commentator. 


in reference to Aristotie's definition of 
these w'oids, says, “ and thus through 
continued vibrations, a “^piial and involu- 
tion of the wind is foiined, proceeding 
from the earth as to a cloud and elevat- 
ing any body with which it may happen 
to meet — on the sea indeed ships, but on 
the canh animals or stones, or anything 
else which tlie half blow again sullers to 
tend downwaid. This involution Homer 
calls thuella^ but Aristotle typhon^ in 
consequence of vehemently striking against 
as it were, and breaking solid bodies. 
Sailors, however, call it typhon, because 
like a syphon, it draws upward the water 
of the sea.” 

“ If, however, it is produced from a 
cloud, it oiiginates as follow.^, the cloud 
l>eiog on all sides condensed and inward- 
ly compressed, fuliginous exha’ation be- 
coming inwardly multiplied and evolved 
in a multiform manner, the cloud from 
-the violence is suddenly bur.^t, and the 
Irtwardly evolved fuliginous exhalation 
proceeds out of it, preserving the same 
form which it had within, viz. the spiral 
form.^Afterwardsthespiial ihustcndstothe 
earth like hairs that are curbed, not from 
the imbecility of the secreting power, 
but fioni the pores being vvjiuhng through 
winch it proceeds, and tiuiii its being 
fa'‘hioiicd together with them. And 
these, indeed, are the cau‘'cs why the 
spiral of the typhon at one time proceeds 
upward from heneath^ and at another 
downward from on' hish. But the know- 
ledge of these is tw’o-foUi, for we know* 
whether the spiial is moved upward from 
beneath, or dow’nward from on high, and 
ill the first place indeed from the siglit 
itself. For since the spiral, viz. the ty- 
phon is evident to the sight from the 
density of its parts, when we see it at 
one time proceeding downw’ard, and at 
another upw*ard, we say that the begin- 
ning of the spiral is from beneath ; but 
if it 13 alone moved downwaid from on 
high, then it must be said that the be- 
ginning of it is from on high. lu the 
next place, we know this from the bo- 
dies which are hurried away and elevated 
by the spiral. For if the body is first 
turned from it.s proper position, and af^ 
terwards is moved obliquely and tlien ele- 
vated, we say that the typhon originates 
from on high.” — Your obedient, &c. 

October im, XBXT. J. iK 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Lulla RooUi, an Oriental Romance, 
by Thomas .Moore. 8vo. Pp. .'597. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. 1817. 

We scarcely remember an an- 
nouncement winch excited in our 
minds more pleasing anticipations 
than that of the work before us. 
Independently of the fame of its 
author, the very name of an Ori- 
ental tale brought with it peculiar 
fascinations. We promised our- 
selves something Hke a renerval of 
the delicious moments of our child- 
hood, when we first read those 
wondrous and golden tales, the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
with curiosityperpetually gratified, 
and as perpetually excited by fresh 
marvels. At that happy period 
we were admitted into a new and 
fairy creation ; we moved and 
•breathed in an enchanted world ; 
the gorgeous fiction seemed to us 
all reality and truth, and life, with 
its actual distresses a shadow ; time 
stood still — existence appeared but 
a tale — “ thought was not — in en- 
joyment it expired we lived 
whole years in a few short hours, 
sailing on crystal and unrippled 
seas, ranging among spicy groves 
and sweet, thoug.h deserted lands 
— lulled by celestial music, and 
revelling in luxurie.s, almost too 
exquite for fancy to dwell on. 
Those days have past ; but they 
have left behind them recollec- 
tions which the frost of years can 
never totally destroy. In the love- 
liest regions of imagination, those 
glorious wonders still exist, rtlmost 
in their original lustre. Ther.e are 
the golden rivers yet gliding on — 
the marble palaces are still un- 
sullied — the amaranthine flowers 
and odoriferous woods are as fresh 
and as beautiful as ever ; myriads 
of diamonds are gleaming still in 
the recesses of the inaccessible 


vale ; the subterranean bowers still 
offer their immortal fruits to the 
delighted Aladdin. We regard 
the glories, indeed, no more with 
that breathless amazement which 
we felt when they were first pour- 
ed in upon the mind ; but the 
pleasures they then excited are 
embalmed in the fondest remem- 
brances of our earliest days. 

We must, however, confess, that 
the perusal of Mr. Moore’s work 
has not satisfied those expectations 
which its title was calculated to 
excite. The scene is, indeed, laid 
in the East, the costume is cor- 
rectly observed, and some of the 
poetry is exquisite in its kind ; 
still the true spirit, the peculiar 
excellencies of an Oriental Ro- 
mance, appear to us to be want- 
ing. We fear, indeed, that the 
present age is not favorable to the 
production of any genuine speci- 
men of this delicious stile. Poetry, 
in our day, is almost universally 
found in close connection with the 
actual and the apparent ; with things 
which have a real existence in the 
moral, or the natural world. In 
our noblest works it is deep, me- 
ditative and reflective— giving a 
voice and a heart to nature, or 
soothing the disturbed spirit with 
the harmonics of creation. It 
appeals to the soul and to the uni- 
verse, and traces out the iiivs- 
terious connection between the 
noble emotions of the lormer and 
the grandest scenery of the latter. 
It is stately, serious, imaginative 
— lightening the burthen of life, 
rather by referring us to the reve- 
lation of nature, in which all is 
soothing and tender, and to the 
intimations of immortality within 
ourselves, than by leading us away 
into fairy regions, and “ lapping 
us in clysium.” This, indeed, is 
not the most popular style ; but 
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ihj coiivio. itions on which the world 
h..5 rcCL-iUiy lavished its admira- 
tion hav^ been as little relieved 
by the air}' and fantastic. Ex- 
treme sensibility is their best cha- 
rasteristic, and intcnsit}' of feeling 
the spirit which preserves their vi- 
tality and renders them atti active. 
Passion, wild and terrible, majestic 
through it’s very energy, and su- 
per-human onl}' from its force, 
breathes and burns through tliem. 
There is no calm and resting pow- 
er, lightening the ills of our pre- 
sent cond.tioii, bringing all things 
into a keeping and harmony, and 
leaving its lovely light on all the 
objects over which it lingers. On 
the contrary, horrors are rendered 
more lual — evil minds are exposed 
in th -ir inmost anatomy - guilt is 
set off in a more terrihle di.tinct- 
ness, and the pictures of crime and 
of despair are exhibited to our 
»iew like a gloomy paintitig in ena- 
mel, in still more glaring colours 
by the strokes of a powerful ge- 
nius. These works are replete 
with ardent feeling, vigorous con- 
ception, and impressive eloquence 
— but are more destitute of the 
pure, tl'.e light, and the playful 
spirit of fancy, than tlie gentler 
and grander productions of the 
present age. Both classes of 
poetry, indeed, are deficient in 
these attractions ; they have res- 
pectively imagination and passion, 
but are essentially destitute of all 
that is simply fanciful ; th.ey have 
none of those “ rich conceits ” 
with which our elder poets abound ; 
their tide of thought, or of pas- 
son, “ Sows on like the Propontic, 
and knows no ebb it is not 
broken into unnumbered sparkling 
fancies, as a wave struck in the 
midst of its career is dispersed 
into a thousand little eddies, on 
each of which a sun-beam plays, 
or some piece of fleecy cloud is 
reflected. 

Now, it appears to us, that the 
chief requisites for the eomposition 
of an oriental tale are precisely 
those in which modern poets are 


deficient — fiiu’}’ and ab.straetion- 
The autlior v. ho would .succeed in 
this specie, of coi'!p'>..ition should 
have the power of e.a’,' 'g an in- 
finite varielv of il. li.,litful com- 
binations, and of i’oi'gvtting the 
world as it rcallj- is. In those erv 
chanted regions through which his 
admirers should wander, ail pro- 
babiiitie.s are disregauied, and the 
connection of e iu''..=i anti lacct 
ceases. We r quire duly to be 
borne along (i('..i o.ie se.ne of 
wonder to another, «:;h a pro- 
gress so swift and so deliglitful 
that we sliaii have iwitlicr time 
nor desire to rcHeet on the in- 
congruities avonn.l us. We slunild 
take an entire leave of the actual 
world and should never bt. allow- 
ed to return to it Borne on ilie 
poet’s V. ing, through delicious sce- 
nery, so lull of beauty that the 
“ sen.se aches with gorging,” we 
should altogether resign ourselv.s 
to bis guidance His success de- 
pends on the swiftness with which 
he moves, and tiie brilliancy, the 
grandeur, and tlie strangeness of 
tile oljjeeta i)y vvhicli we pass. 
Now any allusion to things v'iiich 
really exist — any attempt to render 
a character or event probable — 
any explanation of the wonders 
around us on ordinary principles, 
destroys the charm.. It imme- 
diately forces on us. rules which wc 
were contented to forget, and 
brings the airy fiction to a test be- 
fore which it must vanish away. 
An Oriental tale should be a pure 
abstraction of beautiful wonders. 
It should be consistent in nothing 
but in inconsistency ; constant in 
nothing but perpetual change. To 
have a true existence of its own, 
it should be altogether “ assoiled 
from encumbrance,” of what, com- 
monly speaking, is. There should 
be " magic in the web of it ;’’ its 
ground-work should be like the 
beautiful colours of fleeting and 
unearthly things ; the rainbow, and 
the fleecy clouds of even. Its 
creatures should “ owe no alle- 
giance to the elements.’’ 
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The woL'h befove u?, with all it» 
beauties, docs not coma up to this 
standard, either in absolute or no- 
p-ative qualities. Mr. eJoore does 
not possc.ss that wave-lilce tlexibiii- 
tv, that power of quick transition, or 
of various coiubina’.ion, which are 
indispensible to an Oriental tale. 
Within the cieele of his own pe- 
culiar accomplishments, no one 
ever di3pLi3'ed more grace, more 
elegance, or a more exquisite sen'-e 
of the beautiful ; but his owni pro- 
vince ahvavs seemed confined with- 
in comparative!}' narrow bounda- 
ries, lie d.liglils rather to settle 
over some soft and tranquil scene, 
than to make very bold excursions 
into fairy worlds. All the objects 
of his admiration, too, arc of a de- 
finite cast — they have nothing vi- 
sionary about them, and his sense 
of their beaut} , cv< n when purest, 
seems entirely fixed on material 
forms. He is prodigal, it is true, 
in the use of the terms anrrl and 
heaven ; but the} are adopted ra- 
ther to describe joys which belong 
to earth, than beatitudes fitted for 
Paradise. In short, he deals as 
little ill images which are abstract ■ 
ed from the realities of life as any 
poet of the present age ; we do 
not, t'larefore, think him calcu- 
lated to succeed in the species of 
writing to which he has here as- 
pired. This, however, is but sliglit 
dispraise — for, who is there that 
unites the keen intellect and sober 
judgment of the ni.i.i with the ro- 
mantic spirit, and the fantastic vi- 
sions, and the foi gerfalness of 
material things which r’leractciize 
the child ? But wc nun-t U'.ir our- 
selves from this fasti. lating theme, 
and attend more particularly to 
our author. 

Lalla Kookh is not, as the world 
probably expected, a continuous 
and regular poem. The story of 
the princess, who gives it the title, 
if story it can be called, is told in 
plain prose, and serves as a mere 
introduction to four distinct nar- 
ratives, It is simply an account, 
in fact, of the journey of the he- 


roine from her father's capital at 
Dellii to Cashmere, preparatory 
to her marriage with the }Outhful 
sovereign of Bucharia. '1 his prince, 
according to royal custom, she 
has never seen, and seems not 
greatly predisposed to admire ; she 
departs, however, attended by a 
magnificent procession, con.sisting 
chitfiy of guards and maids of 
honor, but dignified by the pre- 
sence of an august personage of 
tli-e critical profession. The prin- 
cess, who, like most of ?tlr. 
Moore’s readers, finds the journey 
rather dull, is delighted to find, 
anicng the attendants, a young 
Cashmerian bard, w'ho is exqui- 
sitely beautiful in his person, and 
far better dressed than most of his 
profession. With her permission, 
he fills up the pauses of the way 
by reciting four tales of his own 
composition, which form the body 
of the work before us, and win, 
not only the applause, but the 
heart of his principal hearer. Fad- 
ladine, the critic, in vain as.sails 
him with alternate abuse and con- 
tempt, intended, we presume, to 
anticljiate, if not to disarm, all 
the ohj . ctions of reviewers. La’Ia 
Bookh f.es li;m retire with pain, 
and prepares rather with resig- 
nation lhan cheerfulness to ap- 
pear in the presence of her hus- 
band. She is led trembling into 
the ha'l, when, to her inexpres- 
sible delight, she recognizes thi 
humhlo bard in th.. majestic sove- 
reign, who, “ havi.ig won her love 
as a minstrel, now amply deserved 
to cnicy it as a king.” 

The first of these royal and 
most successful compositions is 
written in heroic verse and enti- 
tled “ tlie Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan.” It is so called from Mo- 
kanna; a cruel, treacherous, and 
desperate adventurer, who having 
obtained part both of the king- 
dom and followers of the Mahome- 
dan Faith by pretending a mis- 
sion from heaven, wore over his 
face a silver veil, to cover the 
brightness of his featiues from et ts 
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unable to endure their lustre. He 
is represented by the poet as enter- 
taining a settled hatred and con- 
tempt for his species, and as de- 
lighting in their destruction, not 
merely as serving his own ambi- 
tious views, but as naturally agree- 
able to his taste. This exquisite 
personage adds to his other amia- 
ble qualities that of unbridled ap- 
petite, and carries with him a num- 
ber of beautiful girls, whom he has 
persuaded that they' are candidates 
for heaven, and who not only mi- 
nister to his pleasures but decoy 
adherents to his cause. Of these 
deluded and deluding victims 
Zelica is his chief favorite, and 
the priestess of his miserable im- 
posture. She had known a holier 
love. A brave and virtuous youth 
had plighted his vows with her’s, 
and bad left her only to seek glory 
in battle. A false report of his 
death disordered her brain, and in 
this condition she yielded to the 
representations of Mokanna, and 
the fond but unaccountable hope 
that by thus disgracing her love 
for Agim on earth, she should 
gain a title to enjoy it in heaven. 
In the meantime her lover returns, 
catches the enthusiasm for the 
cause of the prophet, and becomes 
one of his votaries. The poem 
opens with the pomp . and cere- 
mony of his introduction to the 
faith which he hai thus recently 
embraced. To fix this young and 
ardent proselyte, who had joined 
his banners from a generous though 
mistaken belief that his cause was 
that of virtue, Mokanna adopts the 
^Dgidarly perverse course of try- 
ing to seduce him into vice by all 
the fascinations of his Hpram.. To 
accomplish this desigiy .^e sends 
for Zelica to his retired bower, 
where she overhears him scoffing 
at his wretched dupes, and abus- 
ing alike virtue and his species. 
At this dreadful disclosure all her 
hopes and delusions vanish, and 
she refuses to aid in the seduction 
of her former lover. The scheme. 


however, proceeds — and Mr. 
Moore introduces us to the Haram, 
with its exquisite music, its tender 
moon-light, and all its seductive 
graces. Here the poet is at home. 
The song, the dance, the breathing 
odours, and the lovely inhabitants 
of those splendid abodes, are de- 
scribed viilh great lightness and 
elegance. But one touch of ge- 
nuine nature is worth all these 
meretricious blandishments ; and 
we, therefore, prefer the following 
passage, in which the miserable and 
secluded victims of the prophet 
are described as retaining their 
affection for their innocent homes, 
and the pure associations connect- 
ed with them. It affects us more 
pleasingly than any other passage 
in this tale : 

All is iu motion ; lings and jiiiimes and 
peails 

Arc shilling erery wlierc ; — some jounger 
gills 

Are gone by moon-light to the garden 
beds. 

To gather fresh, cool chaplets for then 
heads ; 

Cay creatures! sweet though mournfu'. 
’fsto see 

How each prel'eis a garland from that 
tree 

Which biings to lui.iJ her childhood's in- 
nocent day. 

And the dear fields, and fncndihips far 
away. 

The maid of India, ble.st again to hold 
In her full lap the Clianipac’.s leaves of 
gold, 

TliinUs of the time when by the Ganges’ 
flood 

Her little play-mates scatter’d many a bud 
ClHin her long black hair, with glossy 
gleam 

dust dripping from the consecrated stream ; 
While the young Aiab, haunted by the 
smell 

Of her own mountain flowers, as by » 
spell,— 

ThesiveetElcaya, and that courteous tree 
Which bows to all who seek its canopy — 
Sees call’d up round her by those magic 
scents. 

The well, the camels, ttnd her father’s 
tents ; 
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5ii-'h3 for tlie home she left \vit)i little pain 
wishes e’en its sorrows back again.” 

P. 5(1-53. 

All the arts of luxury are ex- 
hausted on the young convert in 
vain. At last Zelica appears, and 
in a speech rather passionate than 
poetical, discloses her guilt to her 
astonished lover. Horror-struck 
as he is at the narrative, lie still 
invites her to fly with him. She 
consents — when a voice reminds 
her of the terrible oath, by which, 
in a charnel house, she had bound 
lierstlf body and soul to the im- 
postor — and she darts away in de- 
spair. We are next introduced to 
a new scene. The Caliph leads 
his troops to revenge the blasphe- 
mies of Mokanna ; — .a general bat- 
tle ensues, in which the Caliph’s 
followers gain a complete vic- 
tory, chiefly through the valour 
of Azim, panting for vengeance on 
the foul destroyer of his hopes. 
The prophet, undaunted though 
in ruin, retires to Neksaheb with 
the remnant of his followers, who, 
through the influence of a strong 
infatuation, still continue faithful to 
his cause. Pursued and defeated, 
pressed by a victorious army with- 
out and famine within, he harangues 
hjs little band, invites them to a 
feast, and promises to disclose 
for their encouragement the glit- 
teringsplendours of that face which 
had hitherto been hidden from 
them. He serves up poison in 
their wine, feasts his eyes on their 
last pangs, and to complete their 
VI retchcdue.ss lifts his veil while 
they are expiring and exhibits his 
maimed and monstrous features. 
This done, he sends for Zelica and 
administers to her a similar potion. 
Plis work on earth now happily 
over, he leaps into a caldron of 
burning drugs and “ at one bold 
plague commences deity.'' Poor 
Zelica, still alive, but anxious to 
shorten her miserable days, seizes 
the siver veil, rushes to meet the 
Caliph’s troops and falls on .Aziiu’s 
spear. He lingers on to old age, 
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daity visiting her tomb, and finally 
rests beside her. 

We confess the whole texture 
of this composition is very un- 
pleasing to our taste. The min- 
gled picture of insanity and guilt 
is repulsive in the extreme. The 
exhibition of madness, except when 
it throws into confusion mighty in- 
tellectual power, is generally irk- 
some; and a heroine wlio is derang- 
ed from the beginning to the end of 
a piece is, we believe, almost with- 
out example. Wc can hardly con- 
ceive a more loathsome image than 
that which is employed to excuse 
her wretched delusion — that her 
love for Azim “ turn’d to JouF fires 
to light her unto sin.’’ Nor have 
we more toleration for the “ veiled 
Prophet.” He is not even a poeti- 
cal character. He is not redeemed 
from unniingled aversion either by 
intellectual power, or by a my,s- 
terious alliance with the spiritual 
world. He is a mere mn’uillous 
and lustful trickster, hLirpiicining 
God and deriding man, cruel with- 
out motive, aspiring without gran- 
deur, and possesses neither power 
to seduce, nor ciiarin to iiliure, ex- 
cept by virtue of his silver veil. 
His taking Zelica with him in his 
flight, purely to complete the dani- 
nation ofher soul, and his vlincking 
insults to his followers when dying 
by his poisons, are not tSatniizc. 
Happily we have no term to de- 
scribe them. We are very sorry 
Mr. XIoore has attempted this de- 
scription of writing — tint wx arc 
not sorry that he has failed of ?'ie- 
cess. W’e do not admire tile mon- 
sters which some are so ilmd of 
nieetiiig in poetry — the anonialics 
rather than tlie specimens of human 
nature — and we do not, therefore, 
regret that a bard so gifted as o ir 
author, should have proved himstlf 
incapable of adding to the attrac- 
tions which the gloomy stile seems 
to po.sscss. We Irave “ supped full 
of horrors.” 

The second poem, entitled “ Pa- 

Yon. IV. 3 0 
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radise and tlie Peri” Is happily of 
a very different cast. Here Mr. 
Moore is himself again. A Peri 
— one of those spirits who had 
been excluded from Paradise — is 
represented as sitting at the gate, 
longing to be re-admitted ; and is 
there consoled by an angel with 
the information, that she may 
yet be pardoned on bringing thi- 
ther “ the gift that is most dear 
to heaven.” In search of this, she 
first proceeds to India, where the 
lovely plains were rendered deso- 
late by the bands of an invader, 
and sees a high-minded and virtu- 
ous youth fall in the cause of his 
afflicted country. She takes the 
last drop of blood which his heart 
sheds, and bears it to Eden as the 
most precious of earthly gifts. But 
the boon must be holier yet. She 
hastens to Egypt now laid waste 
by the plague and seeks amidst 
its deserted scenes for the prize 
which is to be her passport 
through the celestial gate. The 
following description of this de- 
licious region, now the abode of 
death, is, we think, e.xccedingly 
beautiful. 

T was a fair scene— a land more bright 
Never did mortal eye belwlil 
Who could have tiiouglit, that saw this 
night 

Tliose valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in iieaven’s serenest light ; — 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly tiieir [eaf-crown’d liead«, 
like youthful maids when sleep descend- 
ing 

Warns them to their silken beds; — 
Those virgin lillies all the nig'it 

Bathing their beauties in the lake. 
That tliey may rise more fresh and bright 
t\ Ijcn their beloved sun'sawake y 
These ruin’d shriues and towers that 
Seem 

The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing’s cry is heard. 
Nought seen but (when tlie shadows flit- 
ting 

Fast from the moon, unsbeaih its glcani} 
Some purple-winged Sultana sitting 


Upon a column motiouiess 
And glittering, like an idol bird ! — 

Who could have thouglit, tlu-it there, et’n 
there. 

Amid tliose scenes so still and fair, 

The demon of the plague had cut 
From his iiot wing a deadlier blast. 

More mortal far than ever came 
From tlic re<l deserts’ -amis of flame 
So quick, tiiat every living tiling 
Of luimau shape, tourlicd liy Ids wing, 
Like plants, wliere tlieLinujoo hath past, 
•kt once falls biack and witlioring. 

P. 111-143. 

In this land of desolation, the 
spirit sees beneath an orange grove 
a generous and noble youth, who 
had stolen thither to die. No 
kind and tender farewell of mourn- 
ing friends cheered iiis dying 
hours. Here, however, a minis- 
tering angel— but, let Mr Moore 
tell the rest, for he alone is able 
to do it justice : 

But see, — who yonder comes by stealth, 
Thisuielancholy bower to seek, 

Like a young envoy, sent by health. 
With ro^y gifts ni>on in') cliei k ? 

’Tis site — tar off, ihrongh moonlight 
dim. 

He knew his own hetrotlied bride, 

•She, wtio would ratlter die with him, 
Titan live to gain the world beside ! — 
Her arms are lomul her lovei now. 

His livid elieek to heis '-he presses. 

And dips, to bind ills burning brow. 

In tlie cool lake her loosen’d tresses. 

Ail ' once, liow little did he think 
An lioiir should come, when he should 
shrink 

With horror from that dear embrace, 
Those gentle aims, that were to him 
Holy as is the cradling place 
Of Eden’s infant elienibiin 1 
And now lie yields — now turns away, 
Slindderiiig -as if tlie leiioiu lay 
All in tliose proffer’d li|is alone — 

Those lips that, then «l> fearless grown. 
Never, until that instant came 
Near his uuaok’d oi without shame. 

“ Oh ! let me only hre.athe tlie air, 

“ 'I’he blessed air, that’s breath’d by 
“ thee, 

“ And whether on its wings it bear — 

“ Healing or death, ’tis sweet to me ! 
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“ There ; drink my tears, while yet they 
“ fall,— 

“ Would that my bosom’s blood were 
“ bairn, 

“ And well thou kuow’st, Td shed it till, 
“ To give tliy brow one minute’s ealin. 
“ Nay, turn not from me that dear face— 
“ Am I not tliiue — thy own lov’d 
“ bride — 

“ I'lie one, the chosen one, whose place 
“ III life or death is by thy side? 

“ Think’st tliou that she, whose only 
“ lidit, 

“ In this <lim world, from thee hath 
“ shone. 

Could bear the long, the cheerless iiiriit 
“ That must be lier’s, when thou art 
“ goue? 

That I can live, and let thee go, 

Wlto art my life itself? — No, no— 

“ When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
“ Out of its lie.irt must perish too ! 

Then turn to me, my own lore, turn, 
“ Before, like tliee, I fade and burn ; 

“ Cling to tlicse yet cold lips and sliare 
“ ’I’lie last pure life that lingers tlierc ! ” 
She fails — she sinks — as tlies the lamp 
In charnel airs, or cavern damp. 

So quickly do ids halefnl sighs 
Ouench all the sweet light of her eyes 1 
One struggle— and his pain is past — 

Her lover is no longer living ! 

One kiss the maiden gives, one last. 

Long kiss, which slie expires in giv- 
ing ! ” P. U6— 14«. 

This is, we think, the true pa- 
thetic. It does not lacerate, but 
console the heart. It leaves it the 
genial ideas of pure and tender 
affection, and of the self-devotion 
of a sweet and all-powerful love 
to dwell on. How preferable is it 
to a gloomy tale of crime, mad- 
ness, and despair ! The Peri had. 
a right to expect success when she 
bore the last kiss ot thl.s latal love 
to heaven. But still she fails. At 
last, she brings the first tear of a 
haughty spirit melted into peni- 
tence by the prayer of a child, and 
obtains her wish. The crystal 
bar is moved, and she enters 
Paradise. We do not quite agree 
with the decision on the relative 
value of the gifts but the whole 


is very elegantly and gracefully 
told. 

The “ fire-worshippers ” is in a 
more ambitious style It cele- 
brates the last struggle of the 
Ghebers, or Persians of the old 
religion, against their Arabian 
conquerors. The scene is laid near 
the Persian Gulph, where a cruel 
and intolerant Emir was striving 
to repress the feeble efforts of 
expiring liberty. But he had a 
daughter, beautiful beyond all 
earthly beauty, — who had been 
seen by Hafed the chief of the 
remaining Ghebers in a visit made 
to her lofty bower, for purposes 
of vengeance, and who had in- 
spired him with a passion as deep 
as it was hopeless. She returned 
his love without knowing, almost 
without desiring to know, his cha- 
racter. The poem opens with a 
view of the heroine in her cham- 
ber, in a sweet and silent evening, 
awaiting the arrival of her un- 
known lover. With more than 
human strength, he scales the ap- 
parently inaccessible heighth, and 
enters the bower of his mistress. 
He is pale, dejected, and despair- 
ing. To her importunate inqui- 
ries, he replies that his doom is 
fixed, that he rau.st meet her no 
more — that he is one of the race 
her father persecutes — that an 
insurmountable barrier is for over 
between them — and hurries him- 
self away. He has drawn toge- 
ther a few uncon(|uerabie spirits, 
resolved to die vviili him, the last 
martyrs to the religion and the 
liberties of liiuir fatlicrs. The 
place of retreat whu h tlmse des- 
perate cliarapions s;ill retained is 
thus poweiTuiiy ik scribed. 

Tiierc tino'.l— liut one sln.rt le,^^nc away 
From olil Haniin/i.i’s .‘-nit!) bay — 

A locky mount.iin, o’er llie ;:ea 
Of Oman bte'.l.ii? 

A last ami solit.n;, liu.v 

Of those stiq.eiul'SU' ciuens tiir.t rear!' 
Fiom the broad CV.jiii.'.a’s —eJy ! r . i: 

Oo’vn vinriine To the eiee.. ' '-'r-' h, 

O 2 
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Aicund its base ib? ^.ire locks stoo«l, 
LiKe naked giants, lu the flood. 

As if toguaidtlie gulpb acioss; 
While, on it> peak, that brav’d the sky 
A luia’d temple towei’d <>o hiudi 
That oft the sjerpini; alh.itioss 
Stiuck the wild ruins \\ith her wing. 

And from her cloud-rockhi slumbering 
.Started — to find man’s dwelling there 
In her o\YU .'^i]ent fields of air ! 

IJeneath, terrific caverns gave 
Park wchonie to each stormy wave 
That dash’d, like mirhij^ht levellers in ; — 
And, such the strange niysferious din 
At time-', ihioughout those cavcins 
roil'd,— 

And such the feaifal wonders fold 
(}( restless spirits impn^o^i'd tlierc, 

'i'li.it bvjld were Moslem, who would dare. 
At twilight hour to steer his 
JJeueath the Ghebirs’ lonely did'. 

On the land side, tho^-e towel' sublime 
That seem’d above tlie grasp of time, 
Weie sever’d from the liaunts of mvu 
By a wide, deep, and wizaid glen, 

►So fathomless, so full of gloom, 

No eye could pierce the void between ; 
It seem’d a place where Gholes might 
conic 

With tlicir foul baminof^ from tl>e tomb 
And in its cavcins fVed un.svcn. 
la/a'e di'-tani tliundci, I'loni bc.ovv, 

'i he Sound of many toj rents <ame; 

To(# deep for oyc or cai- to know 
If t’weie the sca’s imprison <1 flow, 

Oi floods of t-vei -i:-'t!es.s lirtUie. 
for each lavioe, c.ich loc'Kyspne 
Ot that vast inoniiraiii stood on fire ; 

And thoiiL'h for ever past the clays. 

When God was woi-shipped in ilie blaze 
That from its lofty altar shone, 

Though fled the priest.s, the votaries gone, 
Still did'tUe mighty flame burn on 
Ttii oagli cliani-c ami change, through good 
and ill, 

Like it-, own Cod’s eternal will, 
iCcjt, coivstant, blight, unsearchable. 

P. 2«8— 210. 

To this wild and romantic spot 
flafed had retired with his little 
hand, after the dispersion of the 
ar.jiit. and the profanation of the 
shnne^ of his countr)'. Here, de- 
termined to die, they re.solve at 
least to stgiialize their fall by some 
act of vengeance ott their oppres- 


sors. Their leader suppresses the 
softer emotions of his love for the 
beautiful Muhammadan Indy, which 
are utterly inconsistent with a re- 
solution to embrace the tomb, and 
waiting only for the moment of 
sacritice. In the mean time, a 
wretch, recreant to their sacred 
cause, betrajs them to Hilda's 
father, by discovering the secret 
passage to their gloomy asylum. 
That furious tliief, in the fulness 
of his horrid joy, informs his 
daughter that his enemies are in 
his power, and that the same 
evening will be their last. Sup- 
posing her emotion on receiving 
this intelligence to arise from the 
abhorrence of her delicate nature 
to scenes of carnage, he orders a 
vessel to be prepared to convey 
her back to her Arabian home. 
But, the thoughts of returning to 
this abode of her youthful joys, 
have no longer charms for her. 
While she revolves the impending 
fate of him for whom alone she 
desires to live, a storm arises, her 
bark is driven against a vessel of 
the (ihebeis by whom she is taken, 
prisoner, and carried to the me- 
lancholy fortress. There she finds 
in the person of Hafed, the dread- 
ed chief whose name used to sink 
on her heart like a withering .spell, 
her glorious and tender lover. 
She passionately informs him of 
his danger, and intreats him to 
fl}’ with her before the fatal shades 
of evening .shall mark his doom. 
But love has no power to move 
him. He is fated to die — devoted 
to the tomb. He tears himself 
from her, and provides for her 
safety by sending her in a litter 
to the beach. This duty past, he 
calmly gives orders for the night 
and cheerfully awaits his destiny. 
The darkness comes on — the Mu- 
hammadan army is led through the 
pass — and met by a most vigorous 
and unexpected resistance. The 
little band of heroes die victorious 
till their chief is left almost alone 
among the bodies of his followers. 
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He readies the inmost shrine with 
a single follower who dies on 
touching it ; and as he prepares 
10 mount the pile himself, he sinks 
on it and expires. The flames 
immediatdv rise over the martyred 
hero. Hilda .sees them — knovv.s 
too well the presage - shrieks and 
hastens to join her lover in the 
grave. The poem then concludes 
with some elegant stanzas in 
■which a Peri from beneath the 
ocean bewails their untimely de- 
struction. 

This tale, though not, like the 
last, in the best manner of the 
author, is far preferable to “ the 
Veiled Prophet.” The subject, 
the last struggle of a brave and 
devoted race against successful ty'- 
raimy, is highly interesting, and 
the scenery in which the battle is 
j’oughi. wild and pictiiresipic. 
There Is something poetic-al too in 
the certainty with ■ivliicli Hated 
•and I'lis followers anticipate tlieir 
doom, “ while the baud of fate is 
over them. ’ They act with a so- 
lemn resignation like victims dixli- 
cated for some high .sacrifice. Ihit 
confidering the length ami preten- 
■sions of the story, there is vtry lit- 
tle incident. 3[r. Moore does not 
succeed in the description of bat- 
tles and carnage, so well as in 
pictures to which delicacy and 
grace are essential. Tliere is no- 
thing at all, in this tragical story, 
in the least comparahte with the 
battle in Marmion. Hut, in the 
description of those scenes which 
peculiarly suit our author’s jmweT.';, 
be is totally r.ithout a rival. 

Happily the fourth and last 
poem, has for its s'vibject a theme 
exactly suited to his genius. It 
is simply a narrative of the rccon- 
e'liatioti of Selim, the king of 
Pr.ieharia, and his favorite Sultana, 
■after a lovers' quaiTe! — which, 
Iccl' ih, for Mr. Moore, takes place 
ia the v.ilc of Cashuiir, and at 

The Feast of Roses. ' M e ex- 
tract the following deseriptioa of 
the heroine, not Itccause it is the 
be.vi passage of the jncce; ini' .a- 


exemplifying very strikingly, tire 
characteristic merits and defects 
of the author’s peculiar style. 

There's a beauty for erer uacliungitie^y 
b'.iiilit, 

Like the loni' aiiimy lajibc of a suinrntT 
day’s light, 

Sliiuliig ou, shining on, liy no shadow 
fuade tender, 

Till love falls asleep in its sameness of 
snlemlor. 

This was not the beauty— oh ! notliing 
like this, 

Tliat to young Nohrmaiial gave such 
magic of bliss; 

But that loveliness, ever in motion, that 
l>lays 

Like thelightiipou Autuma’ssoft shadowy 
days, 

Now iieie and new tlierc, giving warniih 
as it files 

Froin the bps to the check, from the check 
to the eyes, 

Now STveliing in mist, and now bfwiking 
ill uileam-!, 

Like The glimpses a saint bath of heav^Jii 
111 Jiis dreams ! 

\Viien pvnsive, it seem’d as ii that very 
gr.tcc, 

''fTtac charm of all others, teas lorn wiili 
her fvice ; 

And when angry, — for e’en ;u the tian- 
^paliC^r, dimt-', 

Liglit bu*t*?>ei mU ruflie the do'\ers«ODac- 
r}inc,> — 

'i'h-e short, passing anger, but seemed to 
aw aken 

New beauty, hke flowers, that aresv/eet- 
e -t w hen sluik'Ti. 

If tPudeTUV'S touch'd her, ’.i-j uf 

liP! eve 

At oiuT took admkf r., o, I'a r.i. .]\*\ 
riom the deptii tif uliO'c "he’ ';-p 
hnl} u \ i aii.ies 

From 

ol i lu f tI'M.:' ! 

Thin her iaiii]i--»h ■fw'’S ^pnitivc <'J 

f Vkl’ l'/ I’u \M’!g 

r’ojii till* luT It V. Ill: r. hhf < 'u wi! I- 

liii'd in 'iprinr, — 

IihimM bya'vfit ihnt v.ci.h] fv'' iiiati-^.u-e^, 
pi lyfiil ae Fei'> ju-'t Ij..-',' trom fh* ir 

Wi'iie 'ner l.rr/’-i fu':' of Ijf;, wnhowt - - 

e'HHti-d 

Buv Da ' ' 


n<-v !( 1 w'f, in.i. 
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Aud where most it S[)arklcd, no glauce 
couM tlijcu^er, 

l!i li,', cliixk, Gi' eres, for slie briyliten’d 
a! I o^ri, — • 

Like aii> lair lake that the breeze i?. upon, 
^Vh"n it h'T.ik' into dimples aud laugh' 
in the s 111." p. ohd — ^3. 

There ar.' several beautiful songs 
scattered through the work, wor- 
thy of the author of the Irish me- 
lodies. We rather prefer the fol- 
lowing which is one of the incon- 
gruous oruauients of the “ Veiled 
Prophet.” 

“ Thei c's a hnv\ cr of ro«cs by Bciiilfiiiecr’s 
stre.iij. 

And the niai.tingale sings round it all 
tiie daj loua ; 

III the time of my childhood ’twas like a 
sweet dieam. 

To sit in the roses, and hear the bird’s 
song. 

Tiiat bower and it’s music I never forget. 

But oft when alone, in tlie bloom of 
the year, 

I think — is the nightingale singing there 
yet 

Are the roses still bright by tlic calm 
Beiideinecr ? 

No: the loses soon wither’d tliat hung 
o’er tlie wave, 

Bat. some blossoms were gather’d, nhiie 
frc.shly they slioiic. 

And a dew was distill’d from their flowers 
that gave 

All the fiagrniice of summer, wiien 
suimiier was gone. 

Thus memory draws from delight e’er it 
dies. 

An essence tiiat breathes from it many 
a year ; 

Then bright to my soul, as ’twas then to 
my eyes. 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm 
Bendemeer ! P. 63. 

Our readers will probably by this 

time, be ready to agree with us, 
that Mr. Moore, however beauti- 
ful they must think many of his 
descriptions, has not produced an 
oriental tale. Ills more serious 
and ambitious eftbrts, are altoge- 
ther ol too heavy and tragical a 
kind. Every tiling i.s brought 
about in the ordinary way by mere 
natural agency. Tliert 'is no nia- 


chinery, no fairies, nor genii, nor 
magical arts* — which, in the finest 
tales of the East, almost suspend 
our breath with wonder. We are 
not conducted over an enchanted 
land. And in the lighter and more 
graceful pieces, where many of 
the images truly breathe of Ara- 
bia, the variety of scene, ever 
splendid, aud ever changing, is al- 
together wanting. They contain 
no adventures and excite no inte- 
rest. The work is altogether in 
extremes. We are either thrilled 
with accummulated horrors, or 
surfeited with flowers, perfumes, 
and moonlight. How different 
from those delightful narratives in 
which an infinitely varied and mar- 
vellous creation rose before us in 
all “ the freshness and the glory 
of a dream !” 

There is nothing in this work, 
to alter in the least the opinion we 
had formed of Mr. Moore from his 
former writings. All he has done 
in his own style is exquisite ; — ^but 
this ‘’ feast of roses” is rather too 
much protracted. Hu is the most 
liarmoniou.s of modern poets. In- 
deed, wo think we may even assign 
to him the high merit of having 
tuned our language to melody of 
which it had not before appeared 
capable. His lyrical productions 
are therefore his best. They are 
perfect in their kind ; often con- 
ceived with great fclicitj% and 
finished with Horatian elegance. 
The images seem to run on to mu- 
sic, luxuriating, as if enamoured 
of their own sweetness. In the 
“ Veiled Prophet” there appeared 
to us some efibrt to render verses 
in the tale occasionally less har- 
monious ; — but we might be mis- 
taken ; — “ the words of Mercury 
are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo.” 

Mr. INIoorc has been esteemed 
the poet of love ; — but, we think, 
without meriting so high a praise. 
His ideas of the passion, though 
evidently purified, are still for the 

• But agrees in hatiug no allcgvrj' and no mo* 

Hu.— £t/. 
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most part sensual. We do not 
mean by this term to imply, that 
they are of an immoral cast 
—but that to the higher and more 
intellectual qualities of the affec- 
tion he is yet a stranger. He 
seems to know little of its sweet an- 
ticipations, its unearthly thoughts, 
its strange and wayward misgiv- 
ings, and its rich associations 
brought afar. He does not enter 
into those holy imaginings which 
it brings with it from the heaven 
from whence it springs ; nor does 
he describe the effects of those 
gentle influences by which it mel- 
lows and refreshes the soul. His 
heroines are “ best distinguished 
by dark, brown or fair.” All their 
beauties are set before us in the 
most glowing colours —but where 
is mind the living fountain of the 
beautiful ? where the soul which 
should inhabit these graceful tene- 
ments ? The truth is, that poets 
who are chiefly amatory, learn to 
dwell so much on the delights of 
love, that they are often seduced 
to forget its nobler relations. The 
.subject, to be Justly treated, should 
rather be touched than dwelt on. 
For ourselves, wo should terra 
Mr. Moore the poet of social life. 
His best effusions are the overflow- 
ings of a cordial and happy spirit, 
pleased witli itself, and desirous of 
imparting to all its exuberant joy. 
They have a gay and festive air. 
There is a luxurious feeling of 
pleasure even in his very sorrows. 

We had marked a few minor de- 
fects in style — but have not room 
to notice them. The most conspi- 
cuous, is the mingling together vi- 
sionary with substantial images, as 
though they belonged to the same 
class ; thus dreams and flowers are 
represented in the same line, as 
Jading — a term which evidently 
conveys very different ideas when 
referred to each distinctly. There 
are occasional imitations, in the 
first tale, of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s ver- 
sification, which does not accord 
well witii the uniform harmony of 
]\Ir. Moore’s own 'tyls. 'fhese, 
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however, are trifling blemishes. 
On the whole, the author must 
still content himself with being es- 
teemed the most elegant poet of 
his age, without attempting to 
become the most grand, the most 
striking, or the most terrific. 

Sir ThoTTtas Stanjord Raffles' His- 
tory (J Java. 

(CoiHtnned fto.n pae .^- . 7‘2J. 

TorcHiNG the skill and inge- 
nuity of the Javans in the manual 
arts, we shall proceed to offer 
some extracts and remarks, post- 
poning to a future page a notice of 
their earlier excellence in archi- 
tecture. We shall first take a view 
of the state of agriculture in Java. 

The island of Java is a great aericul- 
tural country. In its cultivation the in- 
habitants exert their chief industry, and 
upon its produce tliey rely, not oiily for 
their subsistence, but’tlie few antdes of 
furcitn luxury or convenience nliicii they 
jiurcliase. The Javans aic a ii ition of 
bu-bandnicii, and exliiiiit tliat simple 
stinctuie ot society inc.ilent to such a 
st>gcof iis piMgre.s.s. '1 o the ciop the 
mechanic looks immediately tor Ins nages, 
the sol. lid for Ills pay, the magistrate for 
Ills salaiy, ilie piic.^t for liis stipend, 
and tile Ro.'cnimeiit for its tribute. The 
wcahli of a pi evince or vUlaee is mea- 
suicdby ilieoMentaiidfciiilityot itsland, 
its fauliti.'s for dee inigaiioii, and the 
number ot its buS'alocs. 

It appears from official docu- 
ments, *iot liable to much error, 
that such are the agricultural ha- 
bits of the Javans, sometimes not 
more than one-tenth of them arc 
engaged in any other branch of 
industry ’Ibis appears to us a 
proportion unknown in an}- other 
island. The pvoportion.s of house- 
holders, who are cultivators, to the 
rest -of the inluihitants of difterent 
districts, is given at p. 107. In 
this there are, of coarse, con- 
siderable variations : 

But it niitly happ'.ii' t!..u the people 
cinplovcvl in tiatlc, in inaiini.vtmc;-, in 
h.iiid'cr.ift., or ot'itr inoc.itioiH, mnount 
to a h,df ot tliO'C ein'.-iL'ed in nut n -dii r •, 
or a third of tlie whoh- populaCon. 
piopoit.un, on rn r.-. he m . rd 
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as tijrce ntil a haii, or toui to oitu. In 
j: is v. ril kiidwn, tlie ratio is 
rcvci'C'l, it> ajrnc'iltural jiu[)nl.iCion bc- 
iiictoiiN general populatnm a.' one to 
three, or two and a luiiJ. 

Tilt 'Oil o! Java, thonirh tn innny parfs 
Riiiclj lit clierod, is reuiaikabie ioi the 
abnndante anil \aiietyot' its piodutiitms, 
Witlnen little caie or exeitioii, on the 
part or the enltivatoi, it yiekU all that 
the l^ant^o^ the )>l'-iud deinami, and 
capable of supplvinit re&onues f^r above 
any Ihing that tlie indolence or iituoianec 
of the people, either oppre'^se!! ai.derthe 
despot>^m of their own .‘‘•nerek!:-, oi 
harassed Ii) iliv i.ipaeity ot Munm", 
have yet penaiited tiu-ni toenjoy. L\ns^ 
under a tioprea! 'itii, it pioduce^, be- 
fore obser\efl, all rht frui!'5 ot atiopicid 
climate ^ wlille, in nian^ distiicl*', iis 
inoiiiiiiULi'. and cmiueuee'' make up for 
the (liHcieiico of latitude, and give it, 
thonc;h only a few dee^rccs from ihc line, 
al! the advanfat'e-s of reinperafe reghnis. 
Snch is the feitdity of the soil, that, iu 
some places, after juddiiiet two, and 
Jometirjes tluTe flops iu tlie year, it is 
not i)cces^ar\' even to chancre tlie cultiiie. 
Water, which is so much wanted, ainl 
which IS .'cUlom iouiid in requisite ahmi- 
datice in tropical regions, here liows ui 
^le gieattst plenty. 

Over far the ffreafer part, seven eighths 
of the i-land, tiic sod is either neeiccted 
cr h'tdiy cultivated, and the popnlatioii 
Scanty. It is liy the produrc of ihcic- 
uainii.y ei^jhth Tiv;: tl’r wlioUMd flie iia- 
ti'ji, Jj stippoited 5 a':d it i> [ lob.ddc, tfiat 
i.‘ it V ere all under < filfi>.hion, no auM 
of IrudOi the {=anu* f xtcf.l, in any otlicr 
qiirtti* of the globe, cunhl c'.ccetl it, 
either in quantity, vaiicty, oi value of 

vegetable pioductioii'*. 

Rjce is the piiijc!{'ai h’od of a!! c! j res 
of tin- people, and the gieat i-faplc of 
t'u-ii riiiiiei’dti'je. Of tins lieeo.'Jiry ar- 
It js calculated that a labourer can, 
in oniinarv c.ic;uu''taLces, earn from four 
or five kalis a day j and a kati being 
equivalent to one pound and a quarter 
avoirdupoise, fs rt-ckoiied sufficient al- 
lowance for the tubsistence of an adult 
in these regions, d'iie labour of liie wo- 
men ]» estimated almost as highly as that 
of the men, and thus a married couple 
can inaintuiii eight or ten |>ei>ons; and, 
as .1 tamily seldom e.xceeds half that 
u,umbfci, ihc-v lJa^c commonly half their 
caniiiii:' .ippli'Mblc lor the purchase of 
little comt'uts, joi impleinents of agii- 
culture, tui clotliiiig and lodging. The 
t\vo Ici't ai tjt'lo c.ituiOc In- L'Xieji.''ivc in a 
couiitiy wlioic the diildi on generally go 
naked, and where the simplest stnittuic 
possible is sufticient to afford the requisite 
protection against the eleinents. 

In common years, and at an average of 
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the w Inile iriand, <i katiot lice may be 
sohl ic» tile coU'iiniei, iifiei allowing a 
sufficient pndil to the retail nieichanf, 
fornmcli )e»s th:i,'i a pcnii}. 'I'he farm- 
ingsU»ekoi the cnitivaioi i' as limited as 
Ins wants aii? tew, and bis lottage iii- 
avtificial ■ it ii-ually c{nisi'>f'» of a pair of 
buffaloes or oxen, and a few rude iiii - 
plene nts of bu‘>har.dn,-. With tlie ex- 
ception of jumltiy, riff kind of live ‘^foclc 
1-3 leared e.schi'm Iv idthtr toi the butcher 
or dairy. The 1 tilialo aud ox <ue used 
for ph’Mylunu ; tiie tonm r is a <troag 
Itaatafde atnmal, Cci[i ndc ot lou-j and ron- 
tinned exeit'on, but it eamiot i'cai the 
mid-day »un ; U >ss(i\ uf l.urcpe.in'-, but 
submits to lx* managed iy. the smalles; 
child of tliu family in wlJicli it is do- 
niesticated.* The buffalo is e’Tlur black 
or white ; the f>'ack is larger ami gem- 
rally consideied siijierior ; m the Simda, 
or western and iiiouiitainoiis district'-, 
nine out of ten are wluic; no es'rutlal 
difleience in the breed has been discover- 
ed to he coiinc'Cted With this rem.nKable 
distiiiclion of colour, fov/s ate chicSy 
employed in husbamlry, and me i-tUlitd- 
laily useful to the pooicr cla.^s ; tlie wild 
breed, teimcd hantfh^^ is found piin- 
cipally in the forc.‘‘ts of Pasuruan and in 
Bali. A remarkable chaHge takes jilace 
ill the appeaj-uDce of tins cuiimsl atitr 
castration ; tlie colour in a few montlis 
invaiiahly becoming n d, 'I’lio degenerate 
domestic COW'S are ‘•oinefimos diiveu into 
the fori-'^ts toconpiiMMlh tlie v\ ihl /'/(■///N 
f'ns, iVn’ the 'ukc of ijiipnnim; the breed. 
A Mugle p.vir of o\en, oi Imffaloe.s, is 
tonrd syjii(.ieni tor tin' }ol;c Imtii of tlic 
ploui’h and Imnow ; aiul tmjse fuirn by 
f.ir the most eXf'Ciisive part of the tul- 
ti\afm-’s stork. 'J he pi ice of a drntuht 
ox v.nies from eight to sixtera ruptes, or 
fiom hveiuy to forty shillings huLiish, 
aiidacowmay bcpuichascJ furaboiit tiie 
same piico. A plough of the simplest 
construction, a hanovv, or latherrake, 
ainl soinerimes a roller, wiili a hoe, which 
answeib the purpose of a spade, an ita- 
pleiuent that senes as a knife or small 
hatchet, and one of a peculiar sort used 
by reapers, are al! the implemenfs of 
husbandry, aud tlie total cost of tlie whole 
does not exceed three or four rupees, or 
from seven to ten shillings. — I’p. 10t»-lid. 

A plate of agricultural imple- 
ments is given, in which “ the 
garden plough ” exliibits as well 
shaped a beam and handle as can 
be turned out of the hands of any 
of our workmen. The sock we 
are told is tipped with iron, some- 

* Til's fear of European? aud tracraUihty v^iti 
others, !s strikingiy ilte «aaewjtb the doinestte 
buffdio in bnlislt India. White b'lff.Uues are nn< 
cotnnion, nor* wc believe, at all known thCi.’C. 
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times with cast iron. This seems 
to be an improved Chinese plough; 
the cost of a good one seldom ex- 
ceeds a rupee and a half, say four 
shillings ; a harrow about the same 
sum. The reaping instrument is 
of a peculiar shape. 

Tlie reaper holi'.s it in a particular man- 
ner, and crops off with it each scpaiate 
ear, alonu witli a few inches of the straw. 
This mode of reaping has been imme- 
tiioiially jiractised, and is unifersally fol- 
lowed. 

The lands are ploughed, harrowed and 
weeded by tiie men, who aLso conduct the 
rvlioie jtroce.ss of iriigation; but the la- 
bourof transplanting, reaping, and (where 
cattle are not used for the purpo.se) of 
trainsporting the different crops trora the 
field to the village, or from the village to 
the market, devolves upon the women. — 
P.IU. 

The important item of agri- 
culture enters largely into every 
thing connected with the popula- 
lation and prosperity of almost 
every nation ; and it occupies a 
corresponding portion of Sir T. 
Raffles’ work. Java, we find, is a 
corn exporting countr}-, a term 
nearly equivalent to being a rich 
one. The Dutch were in the habit 
of transporting six or eight thou- 
sand tons of rice annually to their 
other settlements. Even at the 
low rate at which it sells, a re- 
venue of nearly half a million 
sterling has been estimated as the 
government portion of its annual 
produce. 

The reaper*! are uniformly p id by it- 
ceiving a porfiim of the nop which they 
have leaped ; this varies in diffeieiit parts 
of the ishind, tiom the si.vtli to thecigliih 
part, depending on the abiindaiice, or 
scarcity of huuls ; When the harvest is 
general tinmigli a district, onc-liftli, or 
onc-fonitli i.s doinandeil by the reaper. 
Ill opposition to so e.xorbitant a cbuiii, 
the influence of the gi'eat is somelimes 
exerted, ami the labourer is obliged to be 
content with a tenth or twelfth, P. 121. 

This, at^its lowest estimate, 
seems an exiremely high payment 
for meroly reaping ; but perhaps 
reaping ma}' imply other parts of 
the process of harvesting. Making, 
however, every allowance, even 
tor the tedious operation of cutting 
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off every ear of grain separately ; 
an operation incredible, except on 
such authority ; it is a payment 
exceeding fourfold that of an 
English reaper. Thi.s too, where 
labour is vastly cheaper, and 
where, as we have above shewn, 
the reaping is done by women, 
where a Very uncommon propor- 
tibn of the population is employed 
in agriculture, and where but a 
small part only of the land is un- 
der tillage. There must, we 
think, be some error, or miscons 
ceptibn on this point. 

The agricultural policy, such ai 
the tenure of landed property; thb 
rights of the proprietor and te- 
nant ; the proportion of produce 
paid as rent ; the size, distribu- 
tion, &c. of farms ; the causes that 
have obstructed agricultural de- 
mand ; important elements in the 
prosperity, or reverse of the 
people every where ; demand, and 
have received, due attention from 
the historian — vol. i. ch; 3— but are 
beyond the reach of the reviewer; 

The immediate head of a vil- 
lage collects the government share 
of the produce of lands, reserving 
one-fifth for his trouble, merely 
as the emolument of office. P. Ilo. 
This seems an enormous per cent- 
age. The lands thus superintend-* 
ed by the heads of villages, as the 
agents of government, “ range in 
extent equal to from forty or fifty, 
or a hundred acres. These are 
divided among the inhabitants of 
his village, generally varying from 
about two acres to half an acre 
each.” — lb. No agricultural im- 
provements can be expected ; no 
capital can be accumulated, or 
employed, under .such a system. 

The land alU>ttetlto each ??parafe cul- 
ti^atoi jv nianr.dwl by exciusi^eis ; 

and the practice of labourins in common, 
which is u-nal anionir the of 

the «iauie villa^'e o'l contineiuai India, 
licre mskno'.Mi. Kvery one, p neralh' 
speaking, has nvMi dtld, ln« owu 

p’un?h, hi'5 own oxen ; piep.ires lbs finn 
wth hi-i own l and, or the as.^i^fanct < . 
his Icimily at ''ted inn-, :ind \ t \\ 

the same me ins at !' .rv< i. 

Vol. IV I !• 
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on Java are so minutely divided among 
the iuhabitaiits of tlie villages, that each 
receives just as much as ran maintain his 
family and employ his individual industry. 
Pp. 146-?. 

In this place Sir T. Raffles’ 
quotes a well known passage from 
one of our growling, metropolitan 
poets. With what view our author 
gives it, is not clear, further than 
not being a bad one. Others have 
quoted it for bad purposes. We 
have no objection to the passage, 
but the contrary, on the score of 
its poetical merit ; and will give it 
here, requesting our readers to 
note its deficiency in historic 
truth, in every principle of sound 
political economy, and in every 
thing commendable, except as 
above admitted. 

A time there was, »ere England’s griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maiatained its man ; 
For him ligfit (ahour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, and gave no mor«} 
Hi$ best companions, innocence and healthi 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth,** 

It was a remark of Dr. John- 
son, who, ever prone to lash poor 
Goldsmith in their social hours, 
would allow no one else to take 
a like liberty with his endless va- 
nity and folly ; that, “ with a pen 
in his hand, no man was more 
wise than Goldsmith ; without 
one, no man was less so.” Fully 
admitting the popular beauties of 
Goldsmith’s poetry, and the ge- 
neral agreeableness and utility of 
his writings and compilations, we 
could never accord with the learn- 
ed doctor’s dogma. 

We shall finish our notice of 
Javan agriculture with quoting the 
passage iiamediately following the 
poetry, and one remark thereon. 
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To this pleasing picture of man- 
ners and of men, is added a 
frightful catalogue of oppressions, 
and extortions, and vexations, 
heaped on the peasantry of Java, 
little in accordance with Its po- 
etical hints ; but producing there, 
as elsewhere, their necessary, their 
invariable results ; viz, poverty and 
misery; and their concomitant 
vices and crimes. 

Chap. iv. of the first volume is 
on manufactures, handicrafts, &c. 

In an enumeration of handi- 
crafts, amounting to thirty in 
number, and displaying a greater 
division of labour than we should 
at once have expected, we find a 
bookbinder, musical instrument- 
maker, diamond cutter, drafts- 
man, painter, and tooth-filer. 

A kind of umbrella bat, worn by the 
common people, ami universal in the 
Sunda districts, is also manufactured (in 
this manner,) principally from bamboo, 
dyed of various colours, which being 
shaped in the form and of the size of a 
large wash-hand basin, worn reversed, is 
rendered impervious to the wet by one or 
more coverings of varnish.*— P. 16:i-7, 

The sheep in India, as before 
observed, produce hair rather than 
wool, and it is rarely used for 
clothing. Java produces no silk ; 
the chief materiffl of Javan cloth- 
ing is therefore cotton. The pro- 
cess of separating the seeds from 
the wool is performed by passing 
it between two wooden cylinders, 
rolling in different directions. 

“ This operation is very tedious, 
two days being necessary for one 
person to clean a kati, equivalent 
to a pound and a quarter English.” 


But situated as the Javan peasantry 
are, there is but little inducement to in- 
vest capital iu agriculture, and much la- 
hour must be unprofitably wasted ; as 
property is insecure, there can be no de- 
.•■ire of accumulation ; as food is easily- 
procured, there can be no necessity for 
vigorous labour. There exists, as a con- 
sequence of this state of nature aud of 
the laws, few examples of great affluence 
or abject distress among the peasantiy j 
BO rich men, aud no common beggars. 


• An excellent hat of this description is worn 
liy the fisliermen ol Maljbar. and others nioch 
exposed to ram. of the western shores of India. 

I* ^ composed ot a palm leaf, perhaps 
that of the cocoa-nut tree, and is not rarnishS. 
Il ls m size generally between an umbiella and 
a Udy s parasol ; about the shape of the latter, 
but not so deep m the ronca’^f^ In the centre 
IS a receptacle for the head, lite the crown of a 
iiat, or like that part of our university caps. 
Ine article is \er~ light, and very elt.cient in 
rt^isting rain as well as sun ; covering, indeed^ 
with a little address in the position and move- 
ments of the head, nearly the whole penoa* 
Nor IS it liable to fall, nor, unless in very high 
wind, to be blown off. Altogether it is, 
think, the most sensible and useful protector of 
the head against vealher tint we ^ve ercr seen. 
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Considering the immense amount 
of English capital employed in the 
various processes connected with 
cotton, we are surprised that ear- 
lier and more successful attempts 
have not been made to fabricate 
machinery for separating seeds and 
dirt from the wool. The quota- 
tion just made will serve to shew 
the labour of this operation on 
Java. The process is almost as 
tedious in other cotton-growing 
countries ; and we cannot imagine 
a more promising application of 
mechanical ingenuity than in the 
line here indicated. 

Diamond-cutters, and persons skilled 
in the knowledge of cutting precious 
stones, are also to be found in the prin- 
cipal capitals. P. 174. 

We are not among those who 
have fancied that a great deal is to 
be learned from the Hindus, in 
the walks of theology, science, 
or useful arts in general ; but we 
do think that some things, im- 
portant to a certain degree, even 
m handicrafts, and many things 
highly interesting in useful and 
polite literature, are to be gather- 
ed from that very ancient and cu- 
rious race. Among the former, 
what more immediately occurs to 
us, is in the line of cutting gems 
and stones ; and in this we have 
no doubt but our lapidaries of the 
greatest skill in theory and prac- 
tice, are far behind the simple 
Hindu. In Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Luknow, Surat, Hy- 
drabad, and many other cities of 
India, you may send for a sang- 
tarash, (though the name is Ma- 
homedan, the art is HindujI, or 
stone-cutter, who comes with a 
little bag of tools and a wheel in 
his hand, and squats down in the 
corner of your room, where he 
will divide most skilfully and pro- 
fitably, and cut and polish rough 
diamonds, or any gems, came- 
lian, opal, and all sorts of stones, 
with very much less loss and ex- 
pense, with equal, if not superior 
skill, and with more expedition 


than any European artist, with ad 
his science and machinery. 
the other line, of literature, w^ 
have considerable expectancies in 
the walks of logic, grammar, and 
— what some of our readers may 
not think of — the drama. In 
apologues and romance, their taste 
and invention are more known. 
In arithmetic, algebra, and perhaps 
in some higher branches of ma- 
thematics, we cannot teach them 
much. 

Of late years, the ralue of the manu- 
facturing industry of the country may bo 
in some degree appreciated, from the as- 
sistance it has afforded to the European 
government, when, in consequence of the 
war, the importation of European artides 
had become insufficient for the public ser- 
vice. Broad cloth not being procurable 
for the army, a kind of coarse cotton 
cloth was manufactured by the Javans, 
with which the whole army was clothed. 
At Semarang were established five of 
these manufactories, having seventy or 
eighty loom? each. One or two of them 
made cotton lace, and supplied the army 
agents with epaulettes, shoulder-knots, 
t.^sels, &c. There were likewise ni.inu- 
facturers of cotton stockings, tape, fringes, 
cartridge-boxes, sword-belts, saddles, bri- 
dles, &c. and, in short, every thing that 
could be required for tlie dress and ac- 
coutrements of both cavah y and infantry. 

Under European superiutendants, were 
established saltpetre works, powder-mills, 
foundeiies for shells, shot, anvils, &c., 
and manufactories of swords and small 
arms ; and, when it is added, that the 
French government found means, within 
the resources of Java alone, to equip au 
army of not less than fifteen thousand 
effective men, besides a numerous militia 
ill every district, and that, with the ex- 
ception of a fewEuropeausuperintendants 
ill the more scientific works, all the ar- 
ticles were manufacluied and sup|)lied by 
the natives, it is not necessary to adduce 
any farther proof of the nianufactuutig 
ability of the count! y. P. IfeO. 

A large proportion of the po- 
pulation of the maritime districts 
on the north-east side of the island, 
is employed in fishing ; and so 
moderate are the seasons, that 
except perhaps for a few days at 
the change of the monsoon, they 
are seldom interrupted by the 
weather. The modes of taking 
fish are more various than we re- 
3 P 2 
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collect in usage elsewhere ; and 
are well and amusingly described. 
Pearls are fished, but they are ge- 
nerally seed pearl, and of little 
value. The pi'ivilege of fishing 
for them is farmed out by the go- 
vernment. 

Chapter vii. of the first volume 
is occupied chiefly with the cere- 
monies, amusements, and divers 
customs and usages of the Javans. 
In some of these we remark a con- 
formity with the manners of China 
and continental India ; and, in 
others, as may be e.vpected, a 
considerable variance from both, 
marking a local and national cha- 
racteristic. 

Tlie respect shewn to superior rank on 
Java is such, tliatno indiridual, wliatcvor 
his condition, can stand in the pre'-cncc 
of a superior ; neither can he address 
him in the same lauauage in wliicli lie 
is spoken to. Not eten tiie heir appaieiit, 
or the members of t!ie royal family, can 
stand in the presence of the sovereign ; 
and the same restriction applies to the 
familyof each subordinate chief. Were 
this mark of respect confined to the loyal 
family alone, it might pci haps find a 
parallel in other eastern couiitiies, where 
It is usual for the subject to |uo''tia»c 
hiiusclf before the sovereign ; hut, in Java, 
the nature of tlie governmeat is .such, 
that each delegated autlioiity exacts the 
same mark of obedience ; so that fiom 
the common labourer upwards, no one 
dares to stand in the presence of a .supe- 
Tior. Thus, when a native chief moves 
abroad, it is usual for all the people of 
inferior rank among whom he passe?, 
lower their bodies to the ground tili they 
dually sit on their heels, and to remain 
in this posture until he is gone by. The 
Nmerufe is observed within doors ; and 
instead of an assembly rising on the en- 
tnuu^e of a great man, as in Europe, it 
sinks to the ground, and remains so 
during his presence. 

This humiliating posture is called dodohy 
jmd may be rendered into English by the 
term squatting. The practice is sub- 
mitted to with the utmost cheerfulness 
hy the people ; it U eoSsidered an an- 
cient custom, and re.'^pected accordingly. 
It was, howcvei, in a great measure dis- 
continued in the liuropeari provinces du- 
ring the administration of the British go- 
vernment, who endeavoured to raise the 
lower orders, as much as was prudent, 
from the state of degradation to which 
fheir chiefs, aided by the Dutch authority, 
had subjected them. 
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In travelliiic niy^cdf through .'lomc of 
the native pioviiice.', and paiticuKuly in 
Madura, wheie tlic foiius'Ot the native 
government are pauieiilaily ob'-erved, I 
have often seen .•‘ome Iiiii.dred.s (frop on 
my approach, the cultitafor <initiiiig his 
plough, and the porter Ins load, on the 
sight of Tlie Tunn hasui's carriage. xVt 
the court of Sura-kerta, 1 lecollect that 
once, when holding a private conference 
with the Sninnan, it became necessary 
for the linden .Mipati to be dispatched 
for the royal Mai : the pool (>M man was, 
as Usual, sipiatting, and a» the Snsunaii 
happened to be ‘•eated with his tace to- 
ward the door, it was fail ten ininute.s 
before fiis minister, after rejieateci inef- 
fectual attempts, could obtain an oppor- 
tunity of lising sufficiently to reach the 
latch without being seen by liis loyal 
master. The inis>ion on which he was 
di.spatchcd w'as urgent, and the Srisunan 
himself incoiivenienceil by the delay ; but 
these inconveniences were iiisiirmticant 
compared with the indecorum of being 
seen out of \\\c dodok iKi.-^ture. When it 
is necessai y for an infeiior to move, lie 
must still retaiu that position, ami walk 
with lii.s bands upon hi** licels until he is 
out of his superior's .sight. 

It may be observed that few pe«»ple are 
more attached to state and «hnw than the 
Javans; that, in general, the decorations 
employed ami the innu ob-'eived aie 
ch:o-te, and at the 'anie tune imposing, 
e.iicnialed to inipie'-s a with a 

hiiili idea of tlieii !a>ie, thiir loiitctness 
aiul \et love ot >p!» ndonr. The onia- 
ment.^of^^a^e,orlegalla, arewtdl wrought 
ill gold; the royal shield In lichly inlaid 
with precious scune^, amt the loyal his 
is .‘‘lung in a belt, vvh’.eli, with it.< >hcath 
is one blaze ot diamonds. In proec>siuns, 
when tlie European aufhoiiry tube re- 
ceived, each side of the loud, for miles, 
i.s lined witli sjiearmcn in ditfeient dresses, 
and standing in vaiions warlike attitudes ; 
streamers flying, and the niU'^ie of the 
iking upon every »i(ie. Pa~ 
yungs, or umbiellas of three tieisof silk 
richly fringed and ornamented w ith gold, 
are placed at intervals, and nothing is 
omitted which can add to the appearance 
of state and pomp. Among the ensigns 
displayed oa these occasioii.sare the mon- 
key flag of ^Irjnna* and a vaiiety of 
other devices taken from the poeni.'^ of an- 
tiquity, as well as the double-bladed 
sword, and a variety of inscriptions from 
the Arabs. 

Gradations of rank among the 
Javans are marked by the dress, by 
the manner of wearing the kris, 
and, more definedly, by the pa-. 


* Qvjery— of Hanuroan ? or Rama ’ Rev* 
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yung, or umbrella. The latter dis- 
tinction is minutely regulated in 
observance of immemorial custom. 
On the establishment of the Maho- 
medan religion in the Javan year 
14.00 — (llTl. A. D.) a new grada- 
tion of rank, and order of titles 
was introduced. The sovereign, 
instead of being ealled Ratu, took 
the title of Susuhutian or Sultan. 
The title of Panarnbahan is the 
highest in rank next to the sove- 
reign, and above the princes of the 
blood, who are now termed Pang'- 
eran. In their titles, with the 
exception of Sultan, we do not 
perceive, as we should have ex- 
pected, so much of innovation as 
of adherence, in regard to local 
language. It is somewhat curious 
to remark the jumble of languages 
in the titles at present assumed or 
borne by the sovereign — Susuhu- 
nan PaJcu Buana Sena-pati heng 
Alaga Abdul Rahmen Sayedin Pa- 
natagama. 

The ceremonies incident to 
courtship, wedding, birth, death, 
&c. are agreeably described. I'hey 
do not materially differ from those 
of other eastern people ; combin- 
ing indeed Mahoraedan and Hin- 
du usages A very finely shaped 
modest looking girl is represented 
as a bride, in a plate, at p. 318, 
combining also a beautiful land- 
seape and local scenery and vege- 
tation. The bride is attractive, but 
exhibits that tintless, saffron hue 
which Europeans are at first so 
seldom charmed with ; though 
after some familiarity of observ- 
ance it is impossible to deny but 
the face and form of the youthful 
Javanis, Malayus, and other 
golden - coloured, flattish - nosed, 
thickish-lipped, high-cheek-boned, 
people of the east, combine attrac- 
tively and pleasingly in the eye of 
a fastidious European. We can- 
not say so much for the men : — 
though our author says they are 
the better looking. — Individuals 
no doubt, even at first sight, may 
appear under a pleasing aspect; 
but generally their yellow, opaque 
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skins and expression of counte- 
nance, are so repulsive, as not to 
lose their effect until the discovery 
of some moral or social worth have 
aided a benevolent mind in its 
wishes to think well of them. Our 
author’s bridegroom, p. 320, tends 
to confirm, though he did not ori- 
ginate our feelings or remarks. As 
Lavaterians we, rather uncharita- 
bly, grudge such a man the habi- 
tancy of so fine a country as the 
beautiful landscapes indicate, and 
the possession of even such a girl 
for his bride. 

It is evident that the Javans are 
still attached to their ancient cus- 
toms, having sacrificed but few of 
them, as we are expressly told by 
their historian, to their new faith. 
As Mahomedans, they are, of 
course, averse to an avowal of pa- 
gan practices, but they still ob- 
serve them more or less, as the 
party happen to be more or 
less under the influenee of Arab 
priests. 

Many ceremonies are observed 
during the pregnancy of the fe- 
male, especially when with her first 
child. At four months a feast is 
given, at seven a much greater. 
Cloth, gold, silver, and steel are 
on this occasion presented to the 
guests ; the latter metal, though 
in an artiple not exceeding the 
size of a needle, being essential. 
Many of the ceremonies at the 
birth arc Hindi, blended with some 
Mahomedan, derived from the 
early Jews. The same may be 
said of those preceding marriage, 
and succeeding delivery. If view- 
ed literally, or in their more ob- 
vious bearings, some of them may, 
no do.ibt, have an appearance very 
unimportant, not to say ridiculous. 
But we may reasonably conclude 
that, as in their origin they had 
meaning, so in their continuance 
they have some utility. Feasts and 
presents to priests are so universal 
in all countries where priests pre- 
vail, that we of course find those 
items accompanying every predi- 
cament, phy.sical or social, imposed 
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on man. Birth, naming, marriage, 
death, remembrance, &c. &c. On 
Java, as elsewhere, a man does not 
escape by death. A feast is given 
on his dying day, another on the 
third day after, others on the 
seventh, fortieth, hundredth, thou- 
sandth, and so on ; after which an 
annual feast is observed, with more 
or less pomp, according to the 
means of the friends, or their re- 
spect for the deceased. 

It is not usual to bury Javans, 
conformably with the Mahomedan 
usage. But in some of the inte- 
rior districts ihe Faith has made 
but little progress, and its hold on 
the minds of the Javans seems very 
slight. While thus wavering be- 
tween the fooleries of one religion, 
and the impositions of another, 
these people surely oft’er, beyond 
the settled parts of India, an in- 
viting field for the labour of the 
Christian Missionary. 

Sir Thomas Baffles gives an en- 
tertaining and instructive insight 
into the amusements of his late 
subjects. Among these may chiefly 
be reckoned music, poetry, the 
drama, dancing, tournaments, com- 
bats, the chase, niimickry, buffoo- 
nery, narration. 

The dramatic entertainments are of 
two kinds ; the topeng, wherein tlie cha- 
racters are represented by men, wlio ex- 
cept when performing before the sovereign 
wear masks ; and the wayang, in which 
they are represented by shadows. 

The subject of the topeng is invariably 
taken from the adventures of Pangi, the 
favourite hero of Javan story. In the en- 
tertainments before the sovereign, where 
masks are not used, the several charac- 
ters themselves rehearse their parts ; but 
in general the Dalang, or manager of the 
entertainment, recites the speeches, while 
the pet formers have only to “suit the 
action to the word.” The music of the 
gamelan, (band or orchestra) accompa- 
nies the piece, and varies in expres- 
sion, according to the nature of the ac- 
tion or the kind of emotion to be excited. 
Tlie actors are splendidly dressed after 
the ancient costume, and perform their 
parts with grace, elegance, and precision; 
W the whole perfoimance has more the 
character of a ballet than that of a regu- 
lar dramatic exhibition, either of the 
tragic or comic kind, in which human 
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passions, human follies or sufferings, are 
represented in such appropriate language 
and just action as to seem only a reflec- 
tion of nature. Love and war are the 
constant themes, and the combats of con- 
tending chiefs generally close the scene. 
Those who perform before the sovereign 
and repeat their parts, previously study 
their characters from written composi- 
tions expres.sly prepared for that purpose ; 
but inother cases, the Oa/ang', well versed 
in the principal incidents, descriptions and 
speeches of the history, furnishes the dia- 
logue between the actors extempore. A 
party of topeng generally consists of ten 
persons, besides the Dalang, of whom 
four play the gamelan, and six perform the 
characters. Tliey are engaged to play by 
the night, for about ten rupees (twenty-five 
shillings) and a supper. 

Buffoonery is sometimes introduced, to 
increase the gest of these entertainments 
with the multitude, but it docs not inter-. 
fere with the regular course of the per- 
formance, the actors being only disturbed 
occasionally by the action of an extra- 
neous character, who whether represent - 
ing a dog, a monkey, or an idiot, seldom 
fails to excite considerable mirth, and not 
nnfrequently in the most interesting part 
of file performance. 

In the wayang, or scenic shadows, the 
subject of the performances is taken from 
the earliest period of history and fable, 
down to the dcstniction ot the Hindu em- 
pire of Majapaliit. The different charac- 
ters in the history are in these vnyungs 
represented by figures, about eighteen 
inches high, slamjied or cut out of pieces 
of thick leather, generally of buffalo’s 
hide, which are painted and gilt with 
great care and at considerable expense, so 
as to form some supposed resemblance of 
the character to the individual intended to 
be personified. The whole figure is, 
however, strangely distorted and gro- 
tesque, the nose in particular being unna- 
turally prominent. P. 3;!5. 

-The description of the Javan 
comedia, which is lengthened to 
some extent, reminds us occasion- 
ally of the chorus and masks of 
the ancient pagan dramatists of 
the west. In the liberality of 
graphic embellishment to these 
handsome volumes, we are pre- 
sented with a plate of masks and 
shades, appropriate, as we suppose 
by the names assigned to each, to 
particular characters. The names 
are less distorted than the features ; 
and with the exception of one 
shade, which has some of the at- 
tributes of a Hindu mythological 
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j)ersonage, we do not see why all 
may not equally well suit any cha- 
racter, human or divine, or nei* 
ther, of the whole Hinduhistory or 
pantheon. 

A minute account is given of 
the mechanical management of 
these matters ; and as we have of 
late condescended to be pleased by 
exhibitions derived directly or cir- 
cuitously from the remote east, 
in the forms of pantomimes, jug- 
glers, puzzlers and so forth, we are 
of opinion that the growing na- 
tional taste may be gratified — we 
do not say improved — in similar 
articles derived from the like inex- 
haustible source. Novelty being, 
as we imagine, the grand object 
of desire with our caterers for the 
public palate, we are disposed to 
oint to India, as a promising mar- 
et for no inconsiderable returns 
in this line of speculation. 

As the several characters present 

themselves, extracts of the history are re- 
peated, and the dialogue is carried on ge- 
nerally at the discretion and by the inven- 
tion of the Datang. Without this per- 
sonage nothing can be done ; for he not 
only puts the puppets in motion, but re- 
peats their parts, interspersing them with 
detaclied verses from the romance, illustra- 
tive of the story, and descriptive of the 
qualities of the different lieroes. He is 
the soul which directs and animates the 
whole order and machinery of the piece, 
regulating the time of the music with a 
small hammer, while he recites the 
speeches suited to the occasion. ■ In 
the course of the entertainment all the 
varieties of ancient weapons named in 
these poems are represented behind the 
transparent eurtaiii, Tlie interest excit- 
ed by such spectacles, connected with na- 
tional recollections, is almost inconceiv- 
able. The eager multitude will sit listen- 
ing with rapturous delight and profound 
attention for whole nights to these rude 
dramas. By means of these the lower 
class have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the ancient legends of 
the country. P. 338. 

As in other parts of India, so 
in Java, the Ramayana seems to 
be the grand magazine of drama- 
tic, heroic, and amatory story and 
incident. Out of the iinmediate 
pale or path of their existing faith, 
every thing connected with the 
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Javans, their amusements and pe- 
culiarities, as well as their antiqui- 
ties and literature— mark them 
Hindus. 

The compositions which thus serve as 
the basis of these popular and interesting 
entertainments, comprize the legends 
form which the account of the earlier pe- 
riods of Javan story, detailed in another 
part of this work, is principally derived. 
The most popular and interesting events 
and adventures are preserved and related in 
various compositions, whilst more recent 
actions and events, which possessed less 
interest, have fallen into oblivion. The 
constant exhibition of these plays in every 
part of the country, but more particularly 
in the eastern districts, has served to keep 
alive the recollections of “ days long since 
gone by,” and to disseminate a general 
knowledge of native legendary history, 
among many, with whom, from the ig- 
norance of letters, the stories might other- 
wise have been irretrievably lost or more 
gro-ssly distorted. 

The dance, with the Javans, as with 
Asiatics in general, consists in graceful 
attitudes of the body, and in the slow 
movement of the arms and legs, particu- 
larly of the former, even to the distinct 
motion of the hand and fingers. 

Of the dancing girb who exhibit at 
public entertainments, the first in rank 
and the most skilful in their profession 
are the concubines of the sovereign and of 
the hereditary prince. They alone are 
allowed to perform the S’rimpi, or 
figure dance by four persons, distinguished 
by an unusual degree of grace and de- 
corum. 

A minute and entertaining ac- 
count of this dance, so strangely 
“ got up,” is given. The dancers 
are decorated according to the an- 
cient costume, and nearly in the 
same manner as a bride. The 
dress is minutely described. The 
body is enclosed in a kind of cor- 
set, passing above the bosom and 
under the arms, leaving the latter 
wholly free, and confining the 
waist in the narrowest possible li- 
mits, &c. &c. 

On occasions when the S’rimpi are ex- 
hibited before Europeans at the Residency 
house, they are brought with great care 
from the palace, and under a guard, in a 
large enclosed palanquin, or rather box, 
borne on men’s shoulders. When they 
reach the door of the residency, they 
glide behind the prince into the chamber 
appropriated for his accommodation, and 
when they come forth for the dance, scat 
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tlumselvt's on the ground in front of him. 
On his iniimatiuit that they slionld com- 
menee, they slowly, and to the sound of 
music, close tiieir hands, and raising 
liiein to the forehead, beiifl in reverential 
awe, and gi adnally esteiiding their arms 
and swaying in uni^on with each other 
from side to side, assume an erect pos- 
tui'e. The dancers seldom exceed the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. The birth of 
a child generally puts an end to their per- 
formances, and removes them from the 
profession. They are the choicest beau- 
ties of tlie country, selected for the royal 
bed. Throughout the whole performance 
their eyes are diierted modestly to the 
ground, and thHr body and limbs are by 
slow movenu“nt> rlnown into every grace- 
ful attitude That the most flexible form ia 
capable nt exhil)iting. In the figure of 
the dance they occa>ionally approach and 
recede fiom each other, and sometimes 
cross to tl»e opposite side. It frequently 
hapiTen- that the delicate corset by falling 
too low, expo'^es more of the body than 
is considered correct. On such occa- 
sions, one of the trusty matrons always 
raises it without interruptiog the 

dance or ctnl'arrassing the luovcmeiits of 
the dancer. At the conclusiou of the 
dance, they generally place tliemsclves on 
the ground, in the same manner as be- 
fore its commencement, and after cIosiDg 
their hands, and raising them to the fore* 
head in token of lespect, remain seated 
with a downcast look and captivating mo- 
desty, until tiie signal is* given t<j the nm- 
trons to relieve them by ochei.<, when 
they again glide into tlie same apartineiir. 

But tlie common dancing girls of the 
country, who appear to approacli more 
nearly to the usual dancing giils of India, 
are called ami are c* lu rally of 

easy virtue. They make a profe‘‘Sion of 
their ait, and hire theniselves to perfoira 
on paificiilar occa>ious, for the amuse- 
ment ot tl.f chiefs and of the public. 
Though to be found in eveiy ptincipal 
town, their peifoirnance is most highly 
esteemeri in the western, and particularly 
among the rude mountaineers of the Sun- 
da district, where the superior graces of 
the bedaya are uuknown. Here they are 
constantly engaged on every occasion of 
festivity, and the regents frequently keep 
the most accomplished in their service for 
ycar«. Tiieir conduct is generally so in- 
correct, a- to ri nder the title of rang*- 
geiig and pro'titiite synonymous. They 
perform at any tirne ot the day, but chief- 
ly in the evening, and endeavour to ex- 
hibit rheii bc<t attitudes round a lamp 
which 1 Jiufs >u.spended. Generally speak- 
ing, bofli tiieir action and their songs are 
rude ami awkward, and on that account 
often di''CU'tii]g to Euiopeans, although 
there are some among them whose per- 
formance docs not deserve to be so con- 


sidered. Their action is usually distort- 
ed, their greatest excellence seeming to 
consist in bending the aims and hands 
backiu an unnatural mannei, and giving 
one or two of the fingers a tremulous mo- 
tion. The voice, thoiigli sometimes har- 
monious, is often loud, dissonant, and 
harsh to an European ear. They gene- 
rally have a handkerchief thrown over the 
shoulder, and usually a fan in their hand, 
which occasionally serves to conceal one 
half of the face, not so much out of any 
affectation of bashfuines^, as, in the 
manner of a huntsman, to assist the low- 
er tones of the voice. At other times it 
is employed to strike against the back 
of the arm, so as to gne a gi'eater ef- 
fect to different parts of the action and 
music. Generally speaking, the rang'- 
gengs do not descend to the peiformance 
of those disgusting and disgraceful pos- 
tures and motions, which are stated to 
be* frequent on the continent of India, 
but they are not free from the chaige of 
impropriety in this respect. Their sonc, 
tliough little esteemed and less imderstood 
by Europeans, sometimes possesses much 
humour and drollery ; and iu adapting 
their motions to the language, they fre- 
quently excite loud buists of latighler, 
and obtain great applause from the naiite 
audieuce. — P. 343 

All this is in tolerable accord- 
ance with the usages of western In- 
dia, but in the following passage we 
discern a Javan feature so utterly 
at variance with the sense of gra- 
vity and decorum, almost univer- 
sally, we had thought, impressed 
on the mind and feelings of both 
Mahomedans and Hindus in this 
particular, that we deem it the 
most peculiar item in the Hindi- 
Mahomedan composition of the 
Javan character. 

The nobles of the highest rank are ac- 
customed, on particular occasions of fes- 
tivity, to join in the dance with the ro»g’- 
geng. To dance gracefully, is an accom-. 
piishmeut expected in every Javan of 
rank ; and in the western districts parti- 
cularly, all the chiefs arc, on days of fes- 
tivity, accustomed to join in the exer- 
cise, one after the other, commencing 
with the youngest. On these occasions, 
the nobles of the highest class vie with 
each other in pointing the toe with grace, 
in exhibiting elegance of movement, in 
displaying adroitness by intricate evolu- 
tions, or beauty of persou by an ingenious 


* Not, we think, so frequent, or so gross, as 
is sometimes supposed by writers, and generally 
believed by readers, having little or no local kucw- 
led^e.—^eo. 
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iiiauagement of attitude. So devoted are 
they to this exercise, that although their 
wives and daughters never dance, the 
happiness of a festive occasion is consi- 
dered incomplete, wlieie an opportunity 
is not afforded to the cliiefs themselves, 
of introducing their faiorite amusement. 
— P. 343. 

We do not recollect an instance 
of seeing a native gentleman of 
India attempting to dance ; or of 
knowing one who would not have 
felt a sense of debasement at being 
supposed in possession of this ac- 
complishment, so desirable in other 
quarters. We have a recollection 
of certain feelings connected with 
this subject that we are now dis- 
posed to smile at. They were ex- 
cited at a grand ball at one of our 
principal cities of India, whither, 
after a long residence in the inte- 
rior, where a gentleman or a re- 
spectable woman dancing was ne- 
ver heard of — we attended some 
native gentlemen of rank, then for 
the first time visiting our settle- 
ments, and total strangers to our 
customs. We could judge of their 
amazement, though they were too 
well bred to express much, unsee- 
ing English gentlemen and ladies 
of the first rank, to whom they had 
been presented, joining in a brisk 
dance ; nor v, ould their acuteness 
allow it to be hidden from tiiem, 
that we did not consider our coun- 
trymen and women, at that mo- 
ment, ill anv' advantageous light : 
and we confess a gratification at 
knowing we had no jigging sister, 
or wife, or daughter there. Per- 
formance on a musical instrument, 
or singing, is very uncommon with 
native gentlemen. 

It is not uniisii.il liu- tlie peiloiinunci'' 
of the rong’eent's to be varieil by tlie ac- 
tion of a fool or buffoon. Mimicry is a 
favorite anm-ement, ami besiiio iiuitat- 
iiig, in a ludicrous inauucr, tiie .ictiou of 
the rvng'gntas, there arc not n anting 
performers ot this description, who occa- 
sionally diiect their wit against all classes 
of society, and evince a cmu-iderable de- 
gree of low humour. — P. i’>41. 

This too is in accordance with 
talents and usages widely spread 
over western India. We do not 
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recollect seeing or hearing the re- 
ligious or political establishments 
ot the country publicly made the 
object of ridicule by mimicks. But 
in private parties nothing is safe. 
The Koran itself, even among Ma- 
homedans, is sometimes not spared. 
We have a lively recollection of a 
dialogue between a Kazi on the 
bench, and a culprit under exami- 
nation and sentence, so exquisitely 
travestied, as to “ exceed all 
power of face,” even with the 
gravest characters. The painful 
ett'orts of some, ashamed to laugh 
at the ridicule of things so serious, 
to repress risibility, made tilings 
worse ; till at length the whole 
party, Mahomedan, Hindu, and 
Christian, of wliatever rank or sta- 
tion, have been in almost an agony 
of convulsion, at the irresistible 
comicality of the inimitable inter- 
locutors. 

In the pantomimic representa- 
tions of different national charac- 
ters, the Englishman docs not al- 
ways appear to advantage. As on 
the French stage, our supposed 
aptitude to swear and drink ap- 
pear to be the most prominent fea- 
tures (and we hope tlie most dis- 
graceful, for they are suflicii-ntly 
so among the lowvr classes) of our 
nationality in India. Those who 
have attended to what are called 
plays in China, will have seen that 
our siqiposed foibles, if we may 
call them by so tender a term, arc 
there view ed in a similar light. 

Ill addition to a minute and ani- 
mated description of the jicrson, 
dress, movenieuts, tvc. of these 
srimpi, roug’geii^, ive. sutlicicntly 
particular ami ainusing, the author 
has I'uvored us with one of the lat- 
ter, a elancing girl. In a plate, very 
beautiful in all points; bating — and 
this is to be sure a very important 
one — the face of the lady. We 
cannot, following our inclination, 
find any farther room for a descrip- 
tion of these damsels, the source 
of so much amusement, expense, 
and sometimes of ruin, to Indians 
in general. 

Von. IV. 3 Q 
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A favorite and national spectacle is the 
combat between the buffalo and tiger. It 
seldom fails that the buffalo is trium- 
phant, and one buffalo has been known 
to destroy several full giown tigers in 
succession. The buffalo is often dread- 
fully torn, and seldom survives the combat 
many days. In these enlertainmeuts the 
Javans are accustomed to compare the 
buffalo to the Javan, and the tiger to the 
European, and it may be readily imagined 
with what eagerness they look to the suc- 
cess of the former. The combat generally 
lasts from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
— P. 347. 

Other species of sport with ti- 
gers are enumerated and describ- 
ed, as well as combats of crimi- 
nals with tigers, bull-fighting, ram 
and hog fighting, cock-fighting, 
quail-fighting, and cricket-fight- 
ing — all tending to complete the 
national portrait of the Javans. 
'I'he latter combat being new to us, 
we must extract a line or two re- 
specting it, without, however, de- 
siring to afford any hints toward 
introducing any novel species of 
fighting into this quarter of the 
world; already sufficiently bellige- 
rent in disposition. 

The common people still amu^e them- 
selves with hetliug upon the i"ue of a 
tight between two crickets, which aie 
daily exposed in the iiiaikets foi that piir- 
|X>se. The little iiiiiinals being tniifineil 
iu small humbus partially opened, are said 
to afford an amusement ot cuiisiderable 
interest. — P. 349. 

To quail-fighting, many millions 
of our fellow men in Asia are ad- 
dicted. All the inhabitants of the 
eastern isles, of the great empires 
between India and China, of India 
partially, of China generally, par- 
take of this amusement. The 
quails fight bitterly, as we have 
often witaessed. It is not unusual 
for a Chinese gentleman to carry a 
quail in the loose sleeve of his tu- 
nic, and visiting another, or meet- 
ing one in a walk, to find his friend 
similarly prepared for a match. 

We learn that the diminutive 
breed of poultry known in Eng- 
land by the name of Bantams, is 
not found on Java, except as a cu- 
riosity : it comes from Japan. The 
eastern breed of common fowl is 
very large and fine ; and the Ma- 
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lay cock is well known in western 
India as high game, being a des- 
perate fighter. 

Several games of skill, such as 
chess, drafts, and minor games, 
played with pieces, or balls, or 
boards, are described. The mode 
of playing chess differs from those 
of Europe, and of the Brahmans, 
but not very materially. Games 
with cards, dice, and others depend- 
ing on chance, are also described. 

In our selection of subjects show- 
ing the character, manners, &c. of 
the Javans, we have not, much 
more than their historian, observ- 
ed any strictness of arrangement. 
We purpose next, without consi- 
dering whether or not it be par- 
ticularly in place, to offer some 
remarks and extracts on the lan- 
guage, literature, and other parts 
connected with the intellectual 
culture of the Javans. 

It is evident that this island must 
formerly have been the seat of a 
great, independent, magnificent 
government ; and of a dense and 
wealthy population, professing the 
Brahman religion in forms very si- 
milar to those existing in western 
India, including the grand schism 
of Buddha. We shall, hereafter, 
have to notice with as much parti- 
cularity as our space will allow, 
the architectural and mythological 
antiquities of this interesting island : 
and shall therefore in this place, 
observe only, that they seem all to 
be the relics of Brahmanism or of 
Bauddhism. 

As well as the religion, the lan- 
guage of the Brahmans was once 
prevalent in Java, and its neigh- 
bouring islands. As in western 
India, different dialects have is- 
sued out of that great lingual 
source, the Sanskrit, and have 
flowed far beyond the visible spread 
of the Hindu superstitions. Not 
having been aware of the early 
prevalence and universal extension 
of the religion and language of the 
Brahmans throughout Java, we, 
on commencing the perusal of the 
volumes before us, marked certain 
words as they occurred, in confir- 
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mation of a fact that we deemed 
somewhat curious. But such con- 
firmation is altogether superfluous. 
Sanskrit words and terms occur in 
every page and place that admit 
of their introduction. Our ex- 
tracts may, perhaps, sufficiently 
evince this. Persons, places, dei- 
ties, demigods, books, epochs, 
and indeed every thing traceable 
back to the known era of Javan 
Hinduism, bear the stamp of their 
common origin. In the set phra- 
seology of marriage, and other ce- 
remonies, Sanskrit texts, very little 
corrupted, are still in use ; and it 
is curious to find in so remote an 
island, so much similarity remain- 
ing at this time in the tradition, 
mythology, &c. furnishing the 
common study and amusement of 
people so distant, and apparently 
knowing so little of each other. 

As well as able discussions on 
local language, the author has giv- 
en {vol. ii. App. E.) very copious 
comparative vocabularies, tiiat 
must be acceptable and valua- 
ble to the investigators of orien- 
tal philology class of readers 
that has, of late years, greatly in- 
creased, and which is, we trust, 
increasing. Many plates of al- 
phabets, ancient and modern, and 
of inscriptions, are also given. The 
vocabularies occupy more than a 
hundred pages of close printing. 
With a little of the artifice of book- 
making, they might easily have 
been distended to a volume equal 
in bulk to either of those before 
us, and of no ordinary value. We 
shall merely note respecting them, 
that from our inspection hitherto, 
(foreseeing that we cannot now 
avail ourselves of them) we admit 
to have been but very cursory, 
we find the bases of all the lan- 
guages included in these copi- 
ous vocabularies, in the Sanskrit. 
That of Bali seems to abound most 
in vocables springing from that 
lingual omni-parent. 

The Javans usually wiite with Indian* 

* A* we call the usttal, atlmirable, and hither- 
to mimitable, carbondCc-ons oleeagenous SUO' 
stance, so well known m England ; but it is neither 
made nor used m lndia,--*£er. 
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ink upon paper manufactured by them- 
selves, and sometimes on European or 
Chinese paper. But in Bali the natives 
use an iron stile, and cut the letters on 
prepared palm leaf, in the same manner 
as in western India.* The practice is 
still partially continued in some of the 
more eastern parts of Java, and was no 
doubt, at a former part of their history, 
general throughout the island. The leaves 
or manuscripts are strung together, to 
form books, in tlie same manner as on 
continental India. Of these 1 have .seve- 
ral specimens, containing nearly all the 
interesting compositions of the country. 
— P. 363. 

The Javan language has never been re- 
duced within the grammatical rules adopt- 
ed by Europeans, nor have the Javans 
themselves any notion of grammar. — 

P. 364. 

We are a little surprised at bejng 
told that a people who had hereto- 
fore evidently attained to a consi- 
derable pitch of refinement, have 
“ no notion of grammar.” The as- 
sertion may, perhaps, be meant, in 
a qualified sense, that they are not 
now expert grammarians : for sure- 
ly a people whose literature and 
language are derived from the 
Sanskrit, a tongue possessing the 
best grammars that are known to 
exist, cannot be wholly ignorant 
on so important a point. It is evi- 
dent that the expression is too un- 
qualified. 

It does not appear that the vo- 
cables of the Javan language have 
been collected into an alphabetic 
series, like our dictionaries. To 
facilitate the acquirement of the 
language, they have collections of 
words in ditt’erent dialects with 
their synonimes, connected by 
stringing them in classes following 
each other, according to the natu- 
ral chain of our ideas. 

Thu", nticr cimimciiung with the word 
wn/M, ;md uiviiig an explanation of every 
word in the vernacular, polite, and kawi 
langnaee^, .ipplicable from Ins birth to 
Ins dece.a-e, as injunt, hoy, youth, and 
the like, it jiroceeds to tcoman, chihl ; 
fiom thence to tlie deitie.s, aflerw ard.s to 
the various avocations of mankind, &c. 
This collection ot synonimes is called 
daia-namu, litcially the “ ten names,” 
a term probably given to it on account of 

• That IS, as we apprehend, on i he roast* onW 
of the peninsula, and ihe souiIktii island} of 
western India,— £«r. 

3 Q 2 
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few iinpoitaiit i» the l.ui'auajte hav- 

ing les^; than ten synoniines. Cinl'iren 
arc no sooner taiiglit to know tlie lettei-. 
of the alphabet : winch thej first deseiihc 
on tlie sai}<l ' and to cotmect them in sjl- 
lables and woids, than they are instruct- 
ed in the (hisn-mtiu/i, witliont a paitial 
knowledge of which no youth is consider- 
ed competent to enter upon any public of- 
fice, or can advance to a know ledge of the 
written compositions of tlie countiy, 
Tiiese collettiuns are vaiied in their con- 
tents and Older ot arrangeinent, aecortl- 
ing to the acipineineuts and notions of 
the compiler. As hooks of refetence they 
may lie considered lo supple the place of 
dictionaries, aiitl if le-s tonvenient foi 
this pm pose than woiks alph iheticalh 
arraiigetl, they liaie eeitainly an advan- 
tage ovei them, in the compaialive tacilitt 
with w'li.ch their contents ate imptesseii 
on thenktnoi}. — fi. -I'lo. 

A spLciiiicn of tlio dn.sn-nuDKt is 
given ni No. I. (not N’o. IV. as er- 
roneously printed in the reference) 
of Appcii-lix E, and \vc think may 
afford a useful hint for the compi- 
lation of a scries of cognate as- 
cending significations in our lan- 
guage. The leading words might 
be alphabetically arranged, for the 
sake of ready access ; and fietjuent 
reference from series to serit.s, 
eoinetliing in the manner of our 
road books, would render repeti- 
tion less nece.ssary. It might fur- 
ther Set VC as a sort of menwi iu 
tecknica, tnul prove a useltil auxi- 
liary to our various exi.stiug aids 
to education. 

The kiavi, or poetical or classi- 
cal language, as it may be termed, 
is nearly lost on Java. The Pa- 
nambahan of flumenap is esteem- 
ed as almost the only' remaining 
kawi scholar, and his knowledge 
is confessedly limited. 

The knowledge of the aucient character 
seems, on Java, to have been almost ex- 
clusively confined to the lainily of this 
duel ; iiiiil it is stated that they owe their 
know ledgi* of it, and of thcliawi tanguage 
itselt, to tile cue I mi stance of one of them 
liaviiin li.sited Kali, to whieli island it is 
that wenm.'t limk lor the chief depositary 
ol what lemains of the literature and 
bcieiice which oiieo e.xisteil im .lava. 

riiliko the .Mahnaii, the Javan lan- 
guage owes little or iiotliiiig to the Ara- 
bic, except a feiv teims coimeeted with 
government, lelbgioii, anil science, which 
have bpeu admitted with the religion and 
laws of Maliomet. 'I he language, as well 
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as the ancient inslilntioiis of the country, 
have been hut little afieeted liy the con- 
version. The Javan language was abun- 
dantU copious before the iiitiodnetion of 
\rabic literatiiie, and had feve oi no de- 
fieieiieies to he .supplied. 

Connected with the interesting 
subject of language, not only as 
to Java, but to Bali, Celebes, and 
other islands with cognate dialects, 
which is c-xtended to a considerable 
length, several plates of inscrip- 
tions and alphabets tend greatly 
to its elucidation. 

A dissertation follows on the li- 
terature of Java ; precisely’ such 
a one as we should have thought 
applicable to a province of conti- 
nental India. It is throughout 
Brahmanical ; containing the same 
names of persons, and many of the 
same fabulous events. We do not 
mean to say unvaried and exactly 
similar, as are found in the esteem- 
ed mythological stories of Bengal, 
&c. grounded on Purnnic and simi- 
lar legends. 

It line .'ihendy lieeii shewn, that iiot- 
w itli'landing the iiileveuniM' vvliicll has- 
hiiw -nlisisted Jim npvv .11 iIs id luur lelilu- 
11-', and llie lull e-ni,' li'liiueni ut ilio 
Mil .1- till ii.ii li.nal 1 el M ilia 111 ihe 

'I'll V ml iipve.u'iis Ml iliii e II HIM a-, 

l-ie .\r.ihii I . Is made but little iii no iii- 
I'li.id iiiio ilie laiieuage ; and tt may lo 
added, that tin .\i able ciimpuslrinns umv 
among them, aie almn'i e.xelusively con- 
fined to matiei.s ol leligimi. Kooks in 
the Javan l.insniage .ire oee-isioiiallv wiit- 
len in tlie .-Xraliic eiiaraetei, and then 
teimed I’riii, but ihi- piaetiee i- liy no 
nil nils nenerai. 'fin Kinan w as fn -t Irans- 
iiited, 01 latiiei parapluased, about aeen- 
tiuy ago, and itmlered into.lavan verse. 
-Xiaivic Iiooks, however, ate viaily increas- 
ing ill number. 'I'he luunher of Arabia 
tracts cireuliUiug on Java ha.s been e.sti- 
mated at about two hundred. 

Several institutions have been establish- 
ed in different parts of the island foi the 
instruction of yoiitii in tlie Arabic lan- 
guage and liteiature. .\t one of tiie.se, in 
tlie district of /h-u/mrugu, there wtls at 
one time (alioiit seventy years ago) not 
less thati filteeu hundred .scholars. This 
institution lia.s since fallen into decay, and 
the numlier at pre.seiit docs not exceed 
three or four liundred. Similar institu- 
tioiis are cstablislied at Jlelaugi, near 
IVIatarem, and at Sidimartnar, near Sura- 
b.i}a ; and at Bantam, about eighty ydars 
ago, there existed an institution of nearly 
equal extent with tliat of Pranara^a . — 
P. 398. 
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This very interesting chapter 
(the eighth and final of Vol. I.) 
contains a long and instructive dis- 
sertation on Javan poetics, with 
numerous specimens and transla- 
tions. Their literary composi- 
tions are almost invariably written 
in verse. We can only assure our 
oriental readers that it highly de- 
serves their perusal and attention. 
Music follows, and we are pre- 
sented with three Javan airs, and 
a plate containing a good repre- 
sentation of a gamelan, or set of 
instruments, seventeen in number, 
which compose a band or orches- 
tra. The leader plays with a bow 
on the rebab, a sort of two stringed 
viol, pitched by pegs ; having a 
long neck it is capable of perfect 
intonation by shortening the strings 
with the pressure of the finger. 
Seven or eight of the instruments 
are a sort of staccato, having 
wooden or metallic bars, skilfully 
arranged, and struck by plectra, 
in pairs or single, of different 
shapes. Two drums struck on both 
ends with the hand — diminutive 
cymbals of singular formation — 
three gowgs suspended on frames — 
a fife, and a harp with ten or fifteen 
strings — compose this complete 
gamelan, which would cost in .lava 
from two hundred and fifty to four 
hundred pounds sterling. 

Every native chief in authority 
has one or more gamelans, and 
there are more or less perfect sets 
in all the populous towns of the 
eastern provinces. 

The gongs are described as very 
noble instruments, and as furnish- 
ing a valuable article of export. 
Those represented in the plate 
have been brought to England, 
and are judged to be the noblest 
of the kind seen in this part of the 
world. 

Struck by a mallet covered with cloth or 
elastic glim, they sustain the harnKmioiis 
triad in a very ijcrfcct manner, and are 
probably the most powerful and uinsical 
of all monotonous inatiiuncnts- P. 470. 

The Javans do not note down or com- 
mit their music to writing : tlic national 
airs, of which I have myself counted above 
a hundred, are preserved by the ear alone. 
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'nio.se which are exhibited in the annexed 
plate arc among tlie most popular. P. 471 . 

Some of these national melodies 
being played to an eminent com- 
poser on one of the staccatos by a 
native of Java, who accompanied 

Sir Thomas Raffles to England 

his portrait is prefixed to the work 
— they were found to bear a strong 
resemblance to the oldest music of 
Scotland. We have had opportu- 
nities of listening to Malayan 
music, and liave found it very soft, 
simple, pleasing, and affecting. 
The specimens here given of Javan 
melody, did not, in running them 
over on an instrument, strike us a* 
having any thing characteristic or 
very pleasing. 

“ Bur,” — we are told F*. 471.*’ — it is 
the hanuony and pleasing sound of all the 
iiwtiuiijciits united, which gives the 
mu^icof Java its peculiar cliaractiT among 
A'laiics. The sounds pioduced on seve- 
ral of tiio instruments are peculiarly rich, 
and when licard at a distance liave been 
fieiniently compaied to those produced on 
the harmoiijc ^lassc". The airs, however, 
«viinp'e and nonoronon-* fhej nia\ appear 
Ot thcnisehe', v^))en placed on tlio gem- 
i.ne of the stuccati com- 
posed <*t H'Wi.teen wooden bars of gra- 
duau'il I' tiiftii'. ta'^tefiilly in rammed across 
a k:i'(l ol b-iat; — oi accompanied by the 
otlki iii'inuneutv'', never tire on the ear, 
ainl It i' not unusual tor the gnuitinn to 
pl.iy foi maiiN diiNsand niidits in succes- 
B. 471. 

The conclusion which we draw 
from this account of Javan music 
is that it is very soft and pleasing— 
lcs.s regular and complete in its 
theory than on the continent, but 
on the whole superior in the instru- 
ments and performance. 

Tlic Javan> liave niaiic no ]iroi;U‘’'S in 
drawinu or paintiiiL^; nm nn* time an) 
tiaco lo he lound ol linar iia\ iiiit, at any 
h>rm*‘i puiod ot ihcii hi'toi), attained any 
proficicnc) in tin-' -jU. d hty have a tradi- 
tion, that tlie art of painting was once 
succc'^tnlly cultivated among them, and 
a poiiod is even assigned to the loss of it; 
but the tradition does not seem entitled 
to much ciedit. 

The Javans do not appear to possess 
any peculiar method or sj-tem In their 
aiithmctical calculations. They generally 
compute without putting down the figures 
in wilting. In this process they are slow, 
but generally correct. The common peo- 
ple, from an entire ignorance of arith- 
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metic, sometimes use grains of pari or 
small stones on these occasions. 

The art of sculpture is entirely lost 
to the natives. The only modem bailil- 
ings they possess, of any architectural 
importance, are the hratons, or palaces of 
the chiefs. 

The Javans of the present day have no 
pretensions to astronomy as a science. 
The seasons are determined by reference 
to a system no longer perfectly under- 
stood, either in its principle or applica- 
tion. But from the Hindu terms still 
in use for the days of the week, &c. and 
from the similarity of many of their su- 
perstitions to those of continental India, 
it seems probable that if ever they pos- 
sessed an astronomical system, it was de- 
rived from that quarter. 

The Javans, in common with other Ma- 
hometans, have for upwards of two cen- 
turies, if not for a longer period, adopted 
the lunar year of the Arabs ; but they still 
retain their own, and seldom adopt that 
of the Hejira. The Javan era is called 
that of Hji Saha, on whose arrival in 
Java it is supposed to have commenced : 
it was probably adopted by the Javans at 
the period of the introduction of the era 
itself, which corresponds aliuost c.\act!y 
with the Hindu era of Salivahana, being 

■ seventy-four years short of the Christian 
era.* The present is accordingly the year 
1 744 of the Javan era, or era of riji Saka. 
On Bali, where the same era is likewi-e 
adopted, there is a diffeienee of about 
keven years, the Bali year being i;;(7. 
This difference is ^u[lpo-ed lo iiavc aii'en 
from the people of Bali, who aiest.ll un- 
converted to the .Mahometan faith, eon- 
tinuing to Use the .solar year. 1*. 472. 

A week of five days is common 
throughout the country. By this 
the markets are universally regu- 
lated, and it is said to be the most 
ancient : but this we much doubt, 
for besides this week of five days, 
the Javans have also one of seven 
days, with Sanskrit planetarynames, 
and arranged as in our and the 
Brahman’s hebdomodary systems. 

It would be extremely difficult to 
trace with any certainty, a weekly 
division of time older than this. 

The Javans divide the day and 
night also into five portions each ; 
and the day and night likewise into 
five portions. 

^ Each of these (latter) division.s is con- 
sidcred sacred to one of the five deities, 
5ri, Kaia, TVisnuy Maheswara, and 
Srama, supposed to preside over these 
divisions of the day and night in rotation, 

■ * "Th* relative or corresponding years of these 
M« are very inaccorately given m many pages. 
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the order being changed every day, until 
at the commencement of every fifth day 
and night it leturns to the same again. 
The division which thus becomes sacred to 
Sri is considered fortunate ; that to Kala 
unfortunate; that to ff'ijnu neither good 
nor bad ; that to Maheswara as still more 
tbrtuiiate than that to Sri ; that to Brama 
as peculiarly uufortunate. P. 473. 

Here we trace the cunning fin- 
ger of the Brahmans. In points 
connected with judicial astrology — 
a science all-pervading in intellect’s 
early day, and even now slowly re- 
tiring before the march of reason — 
the number Jive was of mystic im- 
port- It is lamentable to see that 
the learning, science, and wisdom 
of the Brahmans have passed 
away, while the mummery of su- 
perstition and the fooleries of as- 
trology keep their place, as rivets 
to the links in the lengthened chain 
of mental bondage. It is shown 
in a note that the Mexicans also 
regulated their fairs or markets by 
a quintile division of time. It is 
curious to observe so many reli- 
gious observances and words com- 
mon to the Mexicans and Brah- 
mans : so many, indeed, as almost 
to compel us to admit that one 
people borrowed from the other, 
or both from a common source. 

The Arabic terms are usually 
employed in Java to express the 
months. But their cycles of weeks 
and years, and other points con- 
nected with the almanack and 
judicial astrology, seem with their 
connecting fables to be the same 
nearly with those of the Brahmans. 
A rude Zodiac is given in a plate, 
which, like ours, is of similar 
origin. 

We have now conducted our 
readers to the end of the first vo- 
lume of the valuable work under 
our consideration, though not regu- 
larly through it : for we have touch- 
ed but very slightly on the impor- 
tant contents of chap. v. These 
relate chiefly to matters of trade 
and commerce. To a nation like 
ours the relations connected with 
that subject are as extensively in- 
teresting as any. A due portion of 
this work is allotted to its discus- 
sion, and many documents are pro- 
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duced in its elucidation. Had we 
continued in possession of Java, 
we should have considered any in- 
formation in our power to extract 
or impart on the commercial mat- 
ters of the Eastern Isles as of pri- 
mary import. But as it is we shall 
be more brief thereon than under 
other circumstances we should 
have deemed expedient. 

Happily situated as Java is, be- 
tween Europe, America and India, 
China and Japan, and the vast 
eastern archipelago, few marts in 
the world offer so man}' advantages, 
combined with its own productive 
powers and localities, to commer- 
cial speculations. Malacca hereto- 
fore, and of later years Prince of 
Wales’ Island, have no doubt inter- 
fered with its business as an entre- 
pot. Still Batavia in the hands of 
an enlightened government may 
again become the “Eastern Queen 
of Cities,’’ or rather one of them ; 
for Calcutta will we trust maintain 
her proud pre-eminence. The 
readiest means to effect the resto- 
ration of Batavia, appear to be the 
adoption of measures as opposite 
generally as possible to those here- 
tofore prevalent among the Hol- 
landers. Or, in other words — if 
this be too vague — a close adhe- 
rence — we speak it with equal sin- 
cerity and pride — to the rules and 
practices introduced and acted on 
by the English. These, though 
from their recent introduction not 
in full operation, promised gene- 
rally the happiest results. Modi- 
fications would of course have 
taken place as we gained wisdom 
by observing their effects. Surely 
the march of reason, and the les- 
sons of experience, seen and felt 
by all, save the blind and barba- 
rous, of late years, will not be lost 
on our precursors and successors 
in Java. Let us hope that the 
blessed seeds sown there on various 
soils by the English will be suffer- 
ed to mature in the confirmed liber- 
ties and increased happiness of the 
Javans and other Eastern Islanders. 
We are persuaded that under such 
a government as may grow out of 
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the recent order of things, Java 
may become one of the most im- 
portant colonies possessed by any 
European power. 

With our hopes, however, some 
fears are mingled. An occasional 
paragraph in our late numbers will 
shew our feelings and misgivings 
on this point. Notwithstanding 
the Frenchified proclamation of 
the Dutch, on receiving their co- 
lony from our hands, as given in 
p. 628, of vol. iii., we better knew 
the feelings of the Javans than to 
believe much of it at the time ; 
and recent information from wit- 
nesses more and more confirm our 
judgment, and the doubts implied 
in the Javan article given in p. 317 
of this volume. 

Goods, not conveyed by water carriage, 
are usually carried on the backs of oxen, 
or horses, or on the shoulders of men and 
women, carts not being generally used, 
except in the western districts where the 
population is thin, or under Chinese di- 
rection. Fewcountries can boast of roads, 
either of a better description or of a 
greater extent than some of those in Java. 
A high post road, pas.sable for carriages 
at all seasons of the year, runs from the 
western side of Bantam to nearly the 
eastern extremity of the island, being a 
distance of not less than eight hundred 
linglish miles. Along this road, at in- 
tervals of less than five miles, are regulai 
post stations and relays of cairlage horses. 
Besides this main road, from one extreme 
to the other, there is also a high military 
road, equally well constructed, which 
crosses the island fiom north to south, 
leading to the two native capitals of Su- 
rakerta and Yn^’ya-kerta, and conse- 
quently to within a few miles of the 
.South Se.i. Cross roads have also been 
formed, wherever the convenience or ad- 
vmitage of Kuroiteans required them, and 
llieic is no part of the island to which 
the access is less difiicult. 1’. 1‘JH. 

The coasting tiade is ciirried on in ves- 
sels belonging chiefly to Chinese, Arabs, 
and Bugis (natives of Celebes), and in 
smaller Malayan prahus. The entei prize 
of the Arabs, Chinese and Bugis, is very 
conspicuous. They are in general fair 
traders ; and Europeans acquainted with 
their several characters can rely on their 
engagements, and command their confi- 
dence. Many of them, particularly the 
Bueis, are possessed of very large capital. 

Ilie Bugis import into Java tiom the 
other islands, Malayan camphor, tor- 
toiseshell, edible birds nests, bees’ wax, 
cloths called sarongs, of a very strong 
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texture, tlieir own luaiiufacture, and gold 
du^t, which tlicy lay out in the inucliii.-e 
of opium, iioii, steel, Europe chintze" 
and broad doth and Indian piece j^oods, 
besides tobacco, rice, salt, and other pro- 
ductions and inanufactuies ot .lava, with 
which tliey return eastward, during the 
favorable mon^.oon. 

The Arabs navigate square rigged ves- 
sels, from filty to five hundred tons bur- 
then. The Chinese also have many brlg^, 
besides their peculiar desciiption of ves- 
sels called as well as native built 

prahtis. They extend their voyages to 
Sumatra, the straits ot Malacca, and 
eastward as far as the Molucc.is and 
Timor, collecting y)ird-.'-ncsts, camphor, 
bichde mn)\* and other article^, making 
Java a grand depot tor the produce of 
all the countries to which they resort. 
Throughout the whole of Java trade is 
usually conducted by the Cliincjsc ; many 
of them aie very rich, and their means 
are increased by their kiiowUsIge of bu-'i- 
ness, theii spitit of cnieiprize, and tlieii 
mutual confiilence. 

A very extensive branch ot trade is 
carried on by a ditect cominunicalion be- 
tween Java' and China, entirely upon 
Chinese capital, in a description of ves- 
sels called junks. VTom eight to ten of 
these vessels arrive annually from Canton 
and Anioi, with cargoes of teas, raw- 
silk, silk piece goods, varnished um- 
brellas, iiou pot>, coai>c china-ware, 
sweetmeat*, natiUei'n, pafHT, atid i:mn- 
metable nnnm’ atuc' *', jnuticul n Is cal- 
culated foi the Cliiiic'C ■'Cttici ■>. 'I'ln y a.Tc 
iiom tliiic to eii-lu htindn’d tons bur- 
then, aiid 'all at 'tated pcjj'uK, ucncrall) 
reaching Batavia u It’i tlie north-ca't imm- 
soon, about the mouth of Jamiaiv. Of 
all the imjH*i’t^ from Clnun, that v\hi(‘!i 
produce* the most c-xten-ive cffccU on 
the commercial and political inteicsts 
the ctmntry is the native hiiuself. Be- 
sides Iheir cargoes, tlioe junks bring a 
valuable import of from two to five hun- 
dred industrious native' in each vessel. 
These emigrants aie usually employed as 
coolies, or labourers, on their first ar- 
rival ; hut, by frugal habits and per- 
severing industry, they soon become pos- 
sessed of a little proj)erty, which they 
employ in trade, and increase by their 
prudence and enterprize. Many of them, 
in coui.'e of time, attain sutficient wealth 
to render themselves independent, and to 
enable them to remit considerable accu- 
mulations yeaily to their relations in 
China. As these icmittances are gene- 
rally made in the v'aiualilc article.% such 
as biid’s-nest', .Malayan taniplmr, hich 
de mar, tin, opium, pe{>per, timber, 
leather liides, indigo, gold and silver, 

*A Sea-slug dried, in mu(.it vstoem among 
t^blnese epicures. It is a bulky, ofiensive and 
perishable article. Its price in Canton vanes 
rrom ten to fifty dollars per pikul. 
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the retiiin cargoes of tiic'C \e'scl* amount 
to an almost iiicicdii>Ie \-aiic. P. 205. 

We had indulged in more 
lengthened extracts, but these 
must suffice, as well to shew the 
nature and extent of Javan trade, 
as the importance of the Chinese 
to such an island. Many other 
parts of this work might be quoted 
with the latter view ; still the feel- 
ing of the Dutch is, and ever has 
been, hostile to the Chinese set- 
tler. Not to mention some ex- 
tensive acts of cruelty exercised 
by the government of Java to- 
wards these useful subjects, as 
recorded in the bloody page of 
history, this feeling has been re- 
cently evinced by 

• A report of the council at Ba 

tavia a Nliort time prior to tlie landing of 
the English, wliich states that, “ although 
the Chinese, as being the most iuilnstrious 
settleis, should be the most useful, they, 
on the contrary, have become a very dan- 
gerous people, and are to be considered as 
a pest to the country ; for wliicii evil,” 
they add, “ tliere appears to be no. ra- 
dical cure but tlieir expulsion from the 
interior. F. 

The danger of the Chinese on 
Java, does not appear, as far as 
we can discern, to have been at 
all connected with politic.s. A 
long tirade against them, by Mr. 
Hogendorp, given in a note at 
the page just quoted, scarcely al- 
ludes to that topic. “ They 
would,” he says, “ be yiiite indif- 
ferent to the English, or any other 
nation, driving us from Java.’ 
Our historian seems, we think, not 
sufficiently aware of the infinite 
importance and value of the Chi- 
nese settlers to Java, and seems, 
in some instances, like the Dutch, 
to impvite blame to them when it 
is solely attributable to the govern- 
ment. “ To what,” Mr. Hogen- 
dorp exullingly asks, “ can this 
impropriety ’’ (alluding to their 
being farmers of the Company’s 
revenues, and exempt from certain 
feudal and personal services) “ be 
ascribed, but to the government 
of Batavia ? The Chinese have 
obtained all these favours and pri- 
vileges . by making considerable 
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presents, and thus sacrificing the 
interests ot' the Cohipany and the 
nation to their selfishness and 
avarice.” 

This, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent tendency ot" the query, is 
actually set forth as a grand ac- 
cusation against the industrious, 
wealth-acquiring, and necessarily 
wealth -diffusing, Chinese settlers 
on Java. Not one better reason 
can we find for these working bees 
of the Javan hive being called, 
“ a pest to the country, to be ra- 
dically cured only by their ex- 
pulsion from the interior.’’ “ I 
undertake to prove,” continues Mr, 
Hogendorp, “ that the wealth of 
the Chinese in that island amounts 
to ten times as much as the pro- 
perty of all the Europeans added 
together, and that their profits 
every year bear the same propro- 
tion.” 

And wliat proportion, we should 
like to know, do their industry and 
usefulness bear to those qualities 
of the Europeans. Let us hope 
that the fact of the drones pos- 
sessing only an estimated tithe of 
the honey, is not the latent source 
of their ilcsire to expel the work- 
ers from the interior of the hive. 
We will not think so. But we 
cannot forget the horrors of 1740 ; 
not the earlier and later aptitudes 
of the Dutch, when roused into 
energetic activity by the impulses 
of commercial jealousy, and the 
accursed thirst for gold.* 

Tlii.s chapter is replete with in- 
teresting and important informa- 
tion respecting the trade between 
Java, the other islands of the 
Archipelago, including the vast 
and rich island of Borneo, Japan, 
China, Western India, and Eu- 
rope. But we can do no more 
than thus to allude to them. 

The pi'c'valeiice of piracy on the Jla- 
layavi coa.<t.-, anil tlie liylit in which it 
was ^ ieiveii as an lionurahle occupation 


* Since tliis written terrible tidings of 
JaFan bloodshed Imvc ariived, a« more partintlai> 
1;^ noted ill othei [icirts of oui Juariial- Is tiie 
sad leign of tcffoi rvcoinnietiur.g If 

so, inu\ It he h'Kl'— i;(L 

Asiatu: Joum. — No. 23. 
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worthy of hdint followed hy younc princss 
ami Hollies, is an eiii of ancient date, 
and intimately cuniietted with Malayan 
habit.. ’I'he old Ai.ila)an loinances, pml 
the frajtments of their traditional history, 
constantly lefer with pride to idraticaL 
ciuizes. P. 2d2. 

It is really curious to trace, as 
may be done, not only the early 
prevalence of piracy, but the honof 
and dignity of the occupation, al- 
most ail the world over. Though 
curious, it is easily accounted for. 
Man, in the abstract, is the same 
animal every where, and at all 
times ; modified in various ways by 
external circumstances. But though 
education may correct, restrain, 
and extend, it can neither create 
or annihilate. 

On the subject of the rcvcmje 
of Java we shall be nearly silent. 
Under the Dutch it had, from va- 
rious causes (bad management, 
and the belligerent state of the 
world being the chief) fallen off 
to be inadequate to the necessary 
expenses. Under the English, 
these causes having been removed 
— or in course of removal— great 
increase took place. Although 
as Englishmen connected with our 
commercial prosperity, we majt 
not find credit with the Dutch for 
the sincerity of our wishes, we do 
yet trust and hope, that, by a con- 
tinuance of such measures, our 
rivals, as they then may prove, 
will endeavour to deserve a con-, 
tiiiuance of increase. 

On taking leave, as we shall i 
here, of the first volume of the 
liistory of Java, we have to ob- 
serve, that various as our neces- 
•sarily slight notice has been of 
tlie subjects forming its contents, 
a small portion of them only has 
even been touched upon. They 
are, in truth, very numerous and 
important ; and are handled in a 
manner equally skilful and enter- 
taining. All our references hi- 
therto, where not otherwise ex- 
pressed, are to pages of the fnt 
volume. 

(Tu hr cniili/i'ieil in n'lr ; 

VoL. IV. J R 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 
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MANDAMl'S PAPERS. 

A gcneial coint of propiictors of East- 
India Stock \va«! tins day lield at the Com- 
pany’s lloul^e, in Leadeuliall-street, diietiy 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the Mandamus Papci.s, as far as the 
same relate to the c<Jiiduct ot tlio court (»f 
directors in resisting the power cxeicisod 
by the honorable the board of comnns- 
sioners for the ntfair.s of India iii al>ju- 
dicatiug di'-putcd pcciiiiiaiy claims, and 
in directing the npijlication of the Com- 
pany’s funds for their discharge. Notice 
had also been given, th.;t, at the said 
court, a resolution of the court of di- 
rectors, of the 18th ult. peimitting Capt. 
Solomon Eaile, paymaster of t!»e Com- 
pany’s depot at Chatham, to retire from 
the service, on a perjsion of per 

annum, would be laid before the pio- 
prietors for their approluifion, agreejildy 
to the 19th section of the tith chapter of 
the Company’s I5ye-Law«. 

The proceedings of tlie last court having 
been gone' through, 

The CAwiVwtfw (John BebbjEsq.) stated, 
that this being the hist general court 
after the annual election, if was neces- 
sary that the bye-laws shoul<l be read, in 
couformily with the regulation of sect. 2, 
chap. 3, of the said laws. 

The bye-laws weie read short accoid- 

ifkgly. 

The Chairman then stated, that in 
compliance witli section 4, chapter 1, of 
the bye-laws, sundry papers which had 
been presented to parliament, since the 
last general court, would now be laid be- 
fore the proprietors. The titles of the 
papers were then read. Amoijgst them 
■wa.s a list of officers and seivant.sof tlie 
Company, to whom pensions, or gra- 
tuities, had been gj anted during a spe- 
cified period. 

The Chairman then stated, that the 
resolution of the court of directors of the 
18th ultimo, for granting to Captain So- 
lomon Earle, late payniasler of the Com- 
pany’s military depot at Chatham, a 
pension of ^"’.300 per annum, was now 
sabmitted to l!»e geneial court for the ap- 
probation of the proprietors. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 

Mr. Humei-dv^i l-e wished, before they 
proceeded to the rer^ular business of the 
day, to ask a quotion which arose from 
the papers that had just been read. This 
was the first opportunity he had of pro- 
ctarlog information on the subject to 
wUch he alluded^ aud he begged leave to 


avail him«elf of it. It appeared that one 
of their directors (Colonel Daniierinan) 
had resigned, and imd been appointed to 
the situation of governor ot Piince of 
Wales’s Island. Now, many persons in 
that cimit were aware of the manner in 
which the establishment of Prince of 
Wales’s I>land was formed ; it was ex- 
tiemely expen«‘ivc, and it had .become a 
q(iesti<»n, tor the cousideratioii'‘of which 
notice had been given in that ctmrt, how 
far it ought to be continued. He wished 
to know, whether the establishment was 
to be kept up on the same scale which had 
existed for many years, or whether a re- 
duction was to l>e effected in the einobi- 
ments of the governor and other officers of 
the Island ? 

The Chairman. The bon. proprietor 
must be aware, th.at the subject he bas 
mcniioned is not regularly before the 
court ; but I have no hesitation in stating, 
that considerable reductions have already 
been made in the establishment of Prince 
of Wale.s’ Island; I hope therefore he 
will suffer the ordinary business to be 
proceeded in.” 

Mr. Hume said, it happened that, two 
months ago, he drew up a resolution 
which he intended to lay befoie the ge- 
neral court, relative to the establishment 
of Prince of Wales’ Island ; but, in 
consequence of the appointment ot Col. 
Baiincrman to the situation of governor 
having taken place, he was compelled to 
abandon it. He regretted that Colonel 
Bannermaii had left tbe direction, the 
loss of his scT\ices, for he wa> a man of 
great ability, could not easily be re- 
placed ; but though he (Mr. Hume) stated, 
that he had abandoned the resolution 
then, he wished the court distinctly to 
understand, that a long time would not 
elapse before the whole establishment of 
Prince of Wales’ Island would be brought 
under the consideration of the general 
court. 

Mr. Grant wished to say a few words 
on the subject of Prince of Wales’ Island. 
The year before last the whole of that 
establishment underwent the <leliberate 
review of the court of directors, and se- 
veral reti-enchinents had been made j in 
fact, e^ery reduction winch could be ef- 
fected consistently with tbe safety of tbe 
establishment (which ougljt never to be 
lost sight of) had been made ; and be be- 
lieved, that the establisliment was now at 
as low a scale as prudence would warrant. 

COLONEL BRICE’S APPOINT.MENT. 

IMr. Hume rose to offer a few observa- 
tions, which he hoped would be found 


A 
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not inconsistent with the order of their would be recollected, that in 1809, anew 
proceedings. Their bye-laws had just occmrcnce tookplace in thatcourt— three 
been publicly read, and, by section 17, gentlemen were introduced to the service 
diapter 6, it was ordained, “that no of tlic Company, who had not been re- 
^ new office, either at liome or abroad, gulany brought up in their establi>hment 
•• shall be created by the dnectors with iii tliat house ; and who, actoiding to the 
** any salary exceeding the sum of ^£,'200 lulcs ot the service, which tor a long 
“ per annum, witliout the appiobation time ha<i never been deviated tioin, were 
“ of two general com ts to be summoned not eligible to liold the .dtuatioiis to which 
“ for that purpose.” The proprietors they were appointed. He was in the 
must be peri’ectly aw’are, that this bye- couit ftlie fiist he evei attended aftei his 
law was expressly made for the purpose return to this country) on that occasion ; 
of protecting the funds of the Company, and though he took no part in the discus- 
By the act of the 33d of liis present ma- sion, he recollected the feeling that w’as 
jesty, chapter 52, section 125, the legis- manifested by the pioprietot^. A resolu- 
laturesaid, (for the purpose of protecting tioii was then moved by hi.> learned fiiend 
the funds of the Company fiom being (Mr. 11. JaekMXi) deprecating to - diaw- 
burderied w’irh any improper chaiges), iug into precedent thecase which then oc- 
** Be it enacted, that no new salary shall cuired — tiiis resolution was carried una- 
** be attached to an old office, and no iiimonsly ; and it was essential to their 
** new office shall be cieated with a .sa- inleiests that the piinciple of granting si- 
“ lary exceeding j^200 per annum, with- tiiaiion^ to tlio.'ic only who were bred up 
** out the approbation of two general in their seiviee, should be attended to, 
courts of proprietors.” Now he ob- as far as possible. I’o those who looked 
serv’ed on a board in one of the passages foiwaid to a life of respectability — to 
of that bouse, tlie inscription of “ Co- those who iiojicd to eusiue comloit and 
lonel Brice’s Office.” He aske<l, there- aiHuence to themselves after having long 
fore, whether a new office had not been seivcd the Comjjany — it must beextiewe- 
forined under tliat designation ? In the ly gallimr, to see peisons raised ovei their 
Red Book which purported to give an ac- heads, whose claims were compmatively 
count of those tilings, Colonel Brice was tiiviul. Jt must damp the spUit of those 
mentioned as filling the situation of us- wlio, being in their .sendee, expected to 
sistant to the militaiy auditor. He now use in the scale of office; hut who, by 
demanded, wlietlier this otfice \v^^ a new the intioduction of stiangers-, in 1809, by 
one, — and whether the salary of tlie per- the office now fornnHl for Colonel Brice, 
8011 filling it did not exceed £200 a year? and by the aptitude which .‘>eemed to pre- 
He asked these questions, because lie had rail, ior deviating fiom the general rule 
reason to believe tliat the Act of Par- and practice of the Company, must now 
Jiameut w^as not attended to, when the feel very strong doubts iudeed, with re- 
apjioiiitiuent took place. speci to their receivdng that proniotioQ 

The Chairman.—^* Tlie office in ques- towards winch tlieir uitetition had been 
tiou is a brancli of the military auditor’s perhaps direcicd for many years. An 
office. It is established for the relief and amendment was moved to the resolution 
assistance of that officer: Colonel Brice of the court of directors of the year 1809 
performs a part of the duties attached to —(which resolution recommended that a 
the situation of military auditor, and re- military secretary and two assistants 
ceives a salary uf £200— and a further in- should be admitted into the India house, 
come of £I00, from the fees coming in.” although they had not before been in the 
Mr. Hume said, as lie understood the service of the Company). It w’as then 
hon. Chairman, this w'as a new office, stated, in answer to that amendment. 
It was it seemed a branch of tlie audi- that the urgency of military affairs, and 
tor’s office, wliich was never known be- the great inciea.-eof business ju.^tified tho 
fore, and wliich now for tlie hist time alteration which was abtnit to he made, 
was brought into tlie e>tabli»hniei.t. He One hon. diiector stated in veij strong 
thought it necessary to meniion the sub- terms, and in language, the force of which 
ject in tliis court, because, in confoiiiiity every peisoii in ihecourt fcltand acknow- 
with their Lye-Jaw, no person could receive le<lged, the nece>>Ity of giautmcsonie ad- 
an allow'ance of more than £200 a year, ditiunal assi'tai ie in the militaiT depart- 
without the approbation ot two general ineiit in couse(juence of the great mass of 
courts. He submitted to the candour (tf accounts w hich the auditor had tlien im- 
the direclois, whether wiieii they took dcr his consideration. The urgency of 
£200 from the right hand pocket, and the case was deeply felt by e< cry iudividu- 
£l00fiomthe left, they did not, in cf- al in the court— -and, for the purpose of 
feet, grant a salary of more tlian £200 eii.suriiig unanimity, the follow iiig resoiu- 
a year w ithout the consent of theproprie- tiou w’lXs moved and carrie<l — That this 
tore, and whether such a proceeding w'as court do further resolve, that, should tin: 
not coutrai'v to the bye-law and the act of court of directors find it expedient to ap- 
papfiament whicJi he had quoted.^ It i>uuit either to the situation of iipiiiaiT 
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secrefarv, or assistant secretary, a geutle- 
luan not regularly bred in the service of 
the Company, the same shall in no wise 
be di'awu into a precedent for simUai* pro- 
ceedings in future.” A declaration was 
made at the same time, stating, in effect, 
that this should not be considered as a 
precedent, and the gentlemen belonging 
to the house were intoiiued, that they 
tad nothing whatever to fear. And 
though those gentlemen might not have 
had the military knovvledije necessary for 
tiUing the particular situation to which 
Captain Salmon was then appointed, yet, 
to obviate any dllficuUy which might in 
future arise fro!U such a want of infor- 
mation, it was stated, that the servants 
of the Company should bo so trained up as 
to enable them to niulertake any depart- 
ment in which their services might he re- 
quired; not ronhiiiug those gentlemen 
who w'ere in the •'Ccietai y'a or examiner’s 
ofpee, to the mere duties of those situa- 
tions. It was distinctly stated, that per- 
Muis reared up in that house, and who 
iiianifesfed ability, sliould be translated 
from one office to aiuuhei , as their talents 
■night appear suiterl to tlic performance 
of particular duties. The pioprictors 
tuew that this system bad been acted on. 
They must be aware, that a geiitleiuao 
lutd been tak«.n from the exaniiiier’s of- 
fice, and placed in the secretar y’s depart- 
znent. Now the geutiemau to whom he 
■a4uded, and wlio was introduced as an 
as.si.«taut in the oxaininer’s otfire, should 
not, he conceived, inteileie with the pio- 
inotion of iruIiMditulft wim Ita^i been hied 
up in that house. A pledge to that < ffect 
was given, hut dircelly the confiaiv of 
that jdedge liad taken place. That mdi- 
vidual wlio originally received i;d(>0 a 
year, was now raised to the rank or .se- 
cond in the secretary’s office, ami woulrl 
iu the couise of things he phicul at the 
bead of it. Thus one of those oOices to 
which gentlemen broughtup in tliut lionse 
batl a light to look, after tiiey had [wsscrl 
twenty or twenty-five years in the Coia- 
p^y’s servias would be disposed of to 
one tyho had not gone through .snrli a 
probation. If this had already taken 
place, if tire progress of their regular 
nervate Iu\d been retarded by the intro- 
duction of styangers, he submitted to the 
cxmrt,.Uow fare this new' Jowth office, 
created for Colonel Brice, ought to be to- 
lerated. Captain Salmon was appointed 
to his situation on a plea of urgency. It 
■was said that tlioniiiitary .^ciTice required 
additional assistance. Now, Ikiwerer, 
that situation was extended ; it hatl be- 
come All office iu which a number of per- 
sons were employed ; but even tips w.rs 
not deemed sufBcient, for a new appoint- 
nieut had taften place. A gentleman was 
brought in froTp India, who was perhaps 
acquainted with tire ser vice of. the 


Company ; but who, as a matter of 
couise, ajL'guiiig from what had occurred 
during the ia:>t nine year.s, would sngi||b 
sede offiecis who hail been biou">it np 
mider the eye of the Compaiiv, and who 
hart a right to expect thO'-c situations of 
which they were now likely to be depriv- 
ed. This snliject was one that deserved 
the most serious coushleration, because 
it might involve circmnstaiices tiiat would 
lie destructive of the Company’s whole 
system. He admitted that deviations 
might .‘Sometimes be made from general 
rules; but he thought that the principle 
of promoting their servants according to 
seniority, both abroad and in this coun- 
try, wa.s imich belter tlran proceeding 
on a system which was open to the exer- 
cise of infiueirce and patronage. In tlie 
prc>ent iiu<tance, if they suffered a strange 
indiviitiial to come into ofiice, they could 
not, as foiiupriy, resort to the plea of 
necessity; fur they iiad already founded a 
milit.uy establi>luuent. He had not seen' 
the repoi t recommending the appointment 
of (hrlonel Brice. He hoped rt wouWl be 
satLsfactory. He supposed ’•onie eonimit- 
tee, appointed by the court of directors, 
nuist have had the subject under conside- 
ration, and tlrat tliey bad mailea demilerl 
report on it. Let tie court contemplate 
what the consequence of this appomtuicnt 
might be. In the west end of tire town, 
iufiuence was very extensive, and might 
be made use of to forward the views of 
persons in that lionse. Now, if the di- 
rectors broke throngli r rt.ddislK-d ivgvdA- 
tioiis and gom'va] rules to sene thein- 
svKes. or to accompli^h any pai'ticnlar 
|>nrpo>e (at ilie same time he did not 
mean to assou Uwr .>uch a course bad 
i>ecn puisned), the woi.st conseipienccs 
must iiecc''*anly follovv. The public 
would iiiaik vviili jcalou')' such .i depar- 
ture from principle, and suspicions would 
begenerallj entertained of their ptoceed- 
ines. He could see no mulive .sufficiently 
tiowerful to Justify tlie bringing strangei g. 
iiito that house, ata time wlieu anrihmry 
dc|>4irlmcnt hail been actually establisheil. 
He coiiccivetl that no case had been maiie. 
out to aruhoi'isc tire giving employment 
to Colonel Brice. If tlii« system went- 
♦m, tlrey would .soon have their list of 
iu(Jivi<Kiais, some taking a ;fl,000 and 
some ;^1,500 o year from the funds 
of the Company, tor services that 
were not absolutely necessary. The nii- 
nisUT perceiving this, might say, “ a 
pension of this kind would suit my friend* 
very w'ell; and as the Company hav^ 
broken through ibeir estaldished rales in. 
one instance, i think I may try what I 
can do to serve tfiose who ar-e dependant 
upon me.'* He (Mr. Hume) knew what 
the power of influence could effect, and 
Iheretbre lie wkshed the Company to giiasd 
agaro^btit. With this fceliirg bethought 
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rale ought to he laid dovvn which the di- 
rectois might opjm^e as a sliield against 
the eiicroachmcfics ot' powct. hat if 
they themselves made the biejich, if they 
overturufd aa established piiiiciple, it 
was not to he wondered at, should otliers 
attempt to enter, and endeavour to clinch 
tbemselv’L’s with the spoil. This was 
the Situation in which the Company 
would he placed by deviating trom the 
wise lule oij^gmally adopted; and he 
was free to say, that, it he were a ser- 
vant ot the Company, looking up for 
jiromotioii as the levvard of his labouis, 
such an appointment as that Colonel 
Brice would damp his eneigits, and he 
should exclaim, “ if this be the way in 
which situations are disposed ot, if they 
are given to thoNC who have no lei'itimaic 
claim on tlie bounty ot the Company, it 
is u«ele>s for me to exeitmyseli, since, 
in the end, myservices will be torgotteu.’* 
He could look round the court and see 
i^uy persons who had a tight to this 
ju'omotion, and if he had been one of 
those he would not have sat down si- 
lently when C'lloiK'l Brice was appointed. 
He would have taken nonce of this 
inhingenieiit of his rights, he w'ould 
have calk'd the attention ot the court to 
the de-itruction ot Ins long clieii''!iod 
hopes. When lie '>aid rlti', lie bei'i'cd to 
ob'-erve that he had not cousulieil any 
jierson in the lioiise on liiis subject. He 
did not know the sentiments of their 
scivanfs; but he felt tliat it was due (o 
them and to the court to notice the iulro- 
ductiou of a principle which, if followed 
up, would piove most dangerous. The 
daiiger of such a precedent was clearly 
inanile.sted, w'hea they saw that those 
jiersous who were introduced in IKUU 
now held high .sitiiatioii-s which gentle- 
men, who hail served the Company for 
twenty, thirty, and even forty yeans, 
found it impossible to attain. When 
individuals who had served them for so 
long a period, found the floor shut 
against their pieferment, it must iiatii- 
rally produce diH’ontent and ih«s.itifttac- 
tioti. He did not mean by any tiling he 
had said to challeime ('olonel Brice’s abi- 
lities ; but he certainly would challenge 
tliat unjust j):iiiei[de which di>inbmed 
rewards to tliose that had floiie noiliing 
to deserve them; whil^t men wlio h.id 
the strongest daiuis on their suppoit and 
/uotex;tion were treated with neglect. 
Many of those who were in their service 
had settled in life, and had connected 
themselves with respectable families iu 
the hope that their exeitions would be 
lewarded by an increase ot salary. What 
then must be their feelings, when they 
saw their children growing up about 
them ; when tiiey found their expenses 
daily accumulating, and were debarred 
f‘vt'a froifx the hope of prunjotiou ? 
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W’hat iTiu‘-t be tlieir feelings, when tiiey 
saw pei'^oii'i! brought into fhathou‘'e, and 
placed over their heads, while they were 
oblieeil to go plodding on with increased 
expenses and diinini^licd Impes ? The 
pniprictors weie bound to .-ee that no 
iiiitair conduct was pursued toward.-’ fho.se 
who had served ihem faitlitully. They 
ought to take caie that no plea of neces- 
sity or urgency (which he susjiecied would 
MOW be re**oited toj, shouUl be made use 
ot in defence of a piinciplc that went to 
injure their seivants — and, by injuring 
them tended to impede the business of 
the Company. He should say nothing 
more on the suliject this day ; but befoie 
he sat dovvn, he irave notice that he in- 
tended to move “ tliat a copy of the le- 
porr, iccomnicnding the appotiiiment of 
Colonel Brice, should be laid before the 
coiiit of pioprictors tor their c.m-uleia. 
tion." He proiumuced this apjadutmont 
to be coiilraiy to the act of parliament 
a«<l to the bM.'-iasv ; and theittoieit wtwj 
juoper that it should be tnlly expl. lined. 
Would it be believed, that, within a few 
yeai.s, tlie flirectois had e>i;tl>iiv!ied a 
fund, called “ Tne Fet' Fun/l y Tim 
uieaiMig of it was tUi.s ; the directors 
would not allow ilieir serv'.utt.s, .is was 
lormciiy the can*, to take any tees in 
tlivir ditfeient offices, hoin those with 
whom they tiaii'^iutcd buaiuc.^-. 'The 
fees, witli rc.'^pcct to tliein, weic done 
away, the dircctfus li.wuig deteiminert to 
give the individuals at the head of the 
different offices a regular salary in hen of 
tJicuK But what liad tiiey done heside'<? 
'ITiey said, ‘‘ we will iif>’c absolve those 
who are doing businc^.^ at the India 
House from the payment of fees. ’I'he 
ordinary fee.s shall still be leceivtd, and 
they shall foim a tee fund.'’ Now it 
was most absurd, that, as a body of 
merchants, they should (leniand fees ; 
or that those who dealt with thein^ 
should jjuy sudi imposts. It must neces*- 
saiily produce a series of additional 
cliaigrs on their trade; for every mer- 
duvut who dealt with the Companv, and 
paid a ft'i'j woidd, by one nuMus or ano- 
ther, conijH them to lep.iy timt fee 
again with intere-r. He was, th'*r«‘fore 
an enemy to e\«*r\ s|H><-i,'s of tVe winch 
wasdenmnilrd in thccouiM* ot commercial 
pni'Uits. What had been the iCNidt of 
this new p'eulation ^ A fee fund had 
hei-ii e.stahhsjicd, and he understood the 
diiectorsu’—umed tUe\i;htof disjvosing of 
tlM‘ money l oiistitufing that fund, not .is 
the property of the Company, but as the 
pocket money of the executive hofly., 
Colonel Bricejt appeared ree( ived .£'200 
j»cr aniiuni from tlie Company’s nioiiO}', 
and ^£"100 from the fee fund. Wouhl the 
court lieiicve, that this fee tund •'iiiiounttd 
to£H0,000 ayear,or £*20,000 pet fju.j-ter, 
and that annuities aiiiouuting t<j £jG,0tKf 
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ov £i ,0.00 wcM’c paid oiit of it ? He men- 
tioncJ this to shew to the proprietors the 
daugerous situation in which they might 
be placed, if siuii a principle were lon- 
ger toleiateti. The act of the ri3(! of 
the king, c!ia]>ter 52, section 125, ex- 
pressly provided, in Older that the tnnds 
of the Company should he pioiectcd horn 
bciug hiirdt’iied uiih any improper chat - 
ges, that no salary, exceeding ^200 a 
year, should be granted by the dhectois 
without the appiobation of two geneial 
courts. Here it appeared that the diicc- 
tors had acted contrary to the statute. 
He supposed however they could not take 
upon themselves the disposal of such a 
Hum of money without fiist lur.intr jiro- 
cured the opinion of the Company’s law 
officers. To render the matter as clear 
as possible, lie Isoped the diicx tors would 
not refuse to la\ before the court the re- 
port on which the new appointment was 
founded. However he deprecated the s- 
tem, wdiich piefened strangers to their 
tried and ellicient servants, still, if the 
reasons adduced in the repoit, on which 
the diiectors acted in making this ap- 
pointUicnt, were just and sati>tac{ory, he 
would not interfere further in the busi- 
cess, or give the smallest trouble to the 
court of directors. Uut if these reasons 
were not satisfactory, tlie comt wouhl 
naturally expect that he should proiiove 
gome resolution, declaratory of their 
opinion on tlie business as far as it had 
gone. He thomilit it particularly iieci^'.- 
sarv that the subject of tlie (ee fund •"hould 
be inqiiiied into, which stuick him as 
being more dangerous than tlie secret ser- 
Tice money, that was annuallv placed at 
(lie disposal of the crown. Hcie was 
5 ^ 80,000 a year, wholly at the coinmand 
of the court of diiectors; with that im- 
mense sum they miglit do precisely what 
they pleased: this ciiciiiU'’.tance could 
not be adverted to without feelings of ap- 
prehension, He should now conclude, 
by giving notice, that, before the court 
broke up, he should wove “ that the re- 
port establishing Colonel lirice’s ollice, 
be laid before the proprietors and he 
wishSd to know whether there was any 
objection to its being immediately pro- 
duced, without going through the forma- 
lily of a regular notice ? 

io this inquiry uo answer was given. 

ITNSION TO CAin'AIN SOLOMON 
LARLE. 

Tlie Chairman. “ 1 think W’e had better 
now proceed to the icgular business of 
the day, wliich is, to coiis'Wer of the re- 
solution of the couit of dirfctora, of the 
18th ultimo, granting to Captain Solomon 
Earle, late paymaster of the Company’s 
military depfft at Chatham, a pension of 
j|!300 per annum.” 


Thecleik then read the proceedings of 
a couit of diiectois, iield on Tuesday 
the 8th of March, recommending, tor 
the reasons itated in a lefort of the com- 
mittee of corrc'pondence ot that (iay, 
that a pension of ^300 per atinmn 
should be granted to Ca]>Kiiri Kaile, pro- 
vided the general comt ot propiietors and 
the coiuini'.'-ioiicis for nianoiring the af- 
fairc of India, should concur therein. 

The repoit of the coimnntec of corrO- 
si'ondcnce, icteiied to in the resolution 
of the court of directuis, was then read. 
It set toitli that air. Karle went out as a 
cadet to India in December 17(37, that 
in 1770 he obtained a lieutenancy, and 
in 1779 he was jiromctcd to the rank of 
captain. In 1780 he ictunicd to Eu- 
rojie for the rec'ivery of his health ; hut 
ha*. iug exceeded the tiu’c limited for his 
stay, he con <I not eo h.ick to India, lii 
June 1804 he was jdaced in the .•'itna- 
tioii of captain and adtutanf of the Com- 
pany’s depot in the Dlcof Wight; and m 
Apiil 1814 he was removed tothemili- 
taiy depot at Cliatham. He wa> now in 
the (Kith year of hi." aee and was anxious 
to retire, if an allowance were gianted to 
him sufficienl tor tlie niaiiitcnauce of his 
large lamdy. The committee taking into 
coiibidciatjon Captain Earle's long ser- 
vices ill India and in Englmid, his ad- 
vanced age, the intirm state ot his health, 
and the siiuaiitin of his wite. who tor 
twenty yeal^ had been alllicfed with ill- 
ne>s, lecoinmemled that a pension of 
;£'300 per amumi t-hould be gianted to 
him. 

The Chabinan “ 1 move that tie 
court do api*uue of the said resolution of 
the court ot d.irectors, otthe IHtli ultimo, 
granting to Captain Solomon Laile a peu- 
sjon of a j.e.u.” 

The hon. y>. AMovr/hv/, said he should 
be very sorry to urize ..uything against 
the resolution now piopo’^eil. Hut since 
the eentlenicn behind tlie bar did not 
chuse to avail themselves ot the opportu*- 
nity whicli hi.s lion, friend had afforded 
them, for explaining certain points which 
he adverted to in thecoiuse of liisspeech, 
he telt it necessary to address the court 
on this occasion. He thought it would 
have been wise in the eentlemcn behind 
the bar to have replied to liis lion, friend, 
at least so far as the infoimalion which 
he had laid before the couit was capable 
of being either confijined or denied. It 
would have been saiisfaciory to the pro- 
prietors if they had derlaied, whether any 
foundation exi^^ted tor the statements that 
had been made by liis hon. friend. As 
this had not been done, he must, accord- 
ing to the rule.-, of the conit, in speaking 
on the pre.vent motion for approving of a 
pvij-'ion of ;^300 a year, enter into the 
general principle on which pensions were 
grafted. Io his opiniou, there was oq-. 
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tiling more obviously i» point of 

reason, than the di-^tinclioii which was at- 
tempted to be made b: tween the penhion 
now about to be giaiited to Captain 
Earle, and tlie salary Vvincii had al- 
ready been eivcn ro rolonel Brice, In 
the present inst.mcc, ilje ])ye-Iaw, which 
requiixd two yeneial < 0111 1 .'. to approve of 
the pension, was adliticd to. But, in 
anoflier case, it appeared that a salary of 
ir300 a }e.ir was granted nithont the 
concuirence of the proprietors. If this 
were true, it demanded explanaiion; if 
otiierwiso, some lien, diiccior ought to 
contradict the fact. It was stated that an 
allowance or saUry of £^200 a year was 
granted to colonel Bnce iiHleitendent of 
an additional hundred per annum which 
was taken from the fee f(jtid. Tliis he 
contended was an actual fraud on the 
b>’e-}au ; it was an absolute subterfuge in 
order to prevent tlie proprietors from ex- 
pressing their opinion on the appointinoiit 
of an officer whose salary really ainoiitited 
to ;£'300 a year. If this were the facr» 
he wished to know, u Iiy his a*'seiit, ami 
Ihe assent of the proprIetor> in geiieial, 
%vas not called for to tlie •‘Ulary granted 
to colonel Brice a.s ocll as to tlie pen.^ion 
iww proposed to hi giien to captain 
Eaile.^ He put this question in fairness 
to the court ot directoKs ; and, before he 
agreed to the present pen^fon, it would 
be necessary that a fair st.itement, ac- 
counting for this di.ssimllarity of pro- 
ceeding, should be submitted to the court. 
He made no specific objection to the pen- 
tions now p^opo^ed ; but, hetisked, why 
were tliej playing this extraordinary farce 
— calling for thee- ii'^enr of the piopric- 
tor.s in tiiis ca^e and utterly rejecting it 
in the other, where it appealed to him it 
was equally i)ect>'‘ary ? If no aiisw'cr 
were given to thia interrogatory, it would 
be manifest, that, in the case of co’onel 
Brice, a barefaced subterftige harl been 
resorted to; and indeed it appeared to 
him that the com I of directois had not a 
w'ord to su) for themselves. Ashebefoie 
obsei red, lie wa< not hostile to the motion 
then before the court ; hut, until the cir- 
cumstances to wjiicli lie aduTted were 
explained, he would not vote for any 
pension whatever. The directoi.s oneht 
to state, whv the a‘:«ciit of thepu»piietojs 
was not called for to tlic salary of £'^00 a 
year attached to colonel Brice's situation, 
wliiie they came forward and requested 
that assent to the iieusiou of captain 
Earle ? 

The Cltnirmnn,^''’ Tlie bon. proprietor 
has occupied the attention of the court 
rather ii regularly. 'iT.e hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hiimcj by wliom this subject was 
introduce'’, staled hi> intention to more 
that the report respecting colonel Brice's 
appointment siiould be laid before the 
pioprietors j it was, therefore, decent 


and respectful to the court, to sny nothing 
on the ."ubjcct until that jiropo'^irioii was 
made. The topic on which the hoa. 
propiietor has just spoken i-j altogether a 
di'*tinet quc«tion from that now under our 
am.-i^iderafinn.” 

The hon, D. KinnninL — IMy hon. 
frieiid stated that he would not go tliioiigli 
the torm of givinif notice of a nmtion for 
the prodiictioii ot the report relative to 
colonel Biice’s appointment, if no objec- 
tion were made to tliat proceeding. To 
this ob‘-crvation no answer was returned, 
aiid I thcieforc thonglit that the court of 
directors refusetl the information." 

"SU. Grant . — “I understood distinctly 
that the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
vvonhl submit a motion to the proprietors 
before tlie court broke up. I for one re- 
mained silent, tbiakitig it was more 
proper to deliver my sentimenfs, when 
that motion wa'? proposed. Surely, the 
regnhir mode was, to wait for the hon. 
gentleman’s motion, when individuals 
would Imve an opjiorfiinity of speaking to 
the (|ii(stion. I think it is moie fair to 
submit a motion to the court, than to go 
into a Ioik; lii'^foiy, quite irrelevant to the 
.«ul»ject immediately uiirler consideration, 
'rhe question is one which may fairly be 
introduced, and when it rtyulaily be- 
foie ns, the court of directors will hare 
something to say on it. It ought, how’- 
c\er, to be brought forward as a distinct 
and substantive question ; and when it is 
so introduced, I shall he ready to offtr 
something to the consideration of the 
proprietors, in the way of exjilanation, 
which 1 Jiopc will be found satisfactory.” 

Mr. Hume begged tlie indulgenreof the 
court while he delivered his sentiments 
on tiic present question, which was one 
worihyof their most seriousconsideratiou. 
It was always unpleasant to object to a 
grant of money for specific purposes, par- 
ticularly when tlie individual for whom it 
w'as intended laboured under circuni- 
sfanccs calculated to excite tlie compns- 
Muu of the conit. He felt this moi't 
stroinrly ; but, in sucii ca-^e^, there might 
be circnniNiances which would operate 
against sympatl'.y. Kur iu'rtance, where 
a deviation fioni tlic rule and hue u liich 
they ousht lofoll«>w, w a') c\ itlentiy con- 
templated. He was lift pieparcd to dbny 
any pait of captain Em le'.s ‘‘t n ices — nor 
would heinquuc why that gentleman liml 
remained unempioNed for thirteen i.r 
fourteen yeai^ What he was anxiou*' fo 
do. was, to view the qinstion en the 
giounds which he had hi(n‘'elf set bmith. 
In the year 1801, the duke of Voj k, in 
Older to save the Company trouble, under- 
took to raise men for the Company’s 
service. He wa.s to procure whatLicr 
number of men might be wanted, la 
consequence, a depot was otaldi'-hul lu 
the Isle of Wight, foi the lectpnou ot tl.t 
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troops provided for their service, until 
they enib.iiked for India; and theftiliow- 
ing officers were appointed to supei intend 
it : — a (oiuriiaudiiiit every way proper foi 
the situation, with per annum, a 

smart cai)tain with jtMOO per aniiuin, a 
])a)masfcr with £A^'2 per annum, asui- 
geon with £472 per annuni, and an 
adjutant .with ]»cr annum. He be- 

lieved, that both tlie captain and adjutant 
were ^entlenuii who liad M'lved theOun- 
pany in India — wlio, on account ot ill- 
liealth liad been oMigcd to come to Kiig- 
land — and, liaving l)een unable to letmn 
to India, weie placed in Mtnatioiis licrc, 
I'iiis was creditable to thr* c<*u!t of djiec- 
tor.s — tbe piintiple w ;i ;?ood one — and 
so far he Wtis s.iti^lied — jiiovided it should 
appear tiiat Mich an e^taldi'tonent was 
necesMuy. But lie coucep. eii llmt 
per aiiimin loi ieceuin? a few lecmits, 
and i^^tlllcting them pitvious to their 
dcpaifure for India, was a most ex- 
travagant expense. He \va.s liappy to find 
that the Company had again got into ihcir 
own hands the leeruiting of men for the 
India service— for, lie believed, tliey 
procured better men, and at a cheaper 
rate, than govenimeut had done. L;v<t 
year the) had recruited nine hundred and 
twenty-six men, and, in tlie pivseiif, 
seven hundred, which rendered their mi» 
litary estabiishmetit complete. Now he 
couft'eived they ought to be extieniely 
^autiousbovvfar theybiudened the depot es- 
tabli.shmeut, whii !i was already vcjy Iicavy 
—as it stood the Comjiany m upvvaid>i»f 
£2, Mi) a-year. On an avciage, cii-bt 
bundled men were vcailv "ciuoutto India 
—and the experi>e of naming mid pre- 
paiingtlicm, before they emhaiked, was 
"^'3 a-head— making a giO'S sum of about 
;£,‘2,300, which the depot cstab! shmeut 
cost. That perhaps was not too mucli ; 
but, when they weie called on to add to 
that expense, they ought not to act with 
precipitation. AVhat vvcic they now going 
to do To give a new pav master 
per aniiuin, while the old one retired on 
a pension of j^300— making a chaige of 
^732 a-year on an estubnshuient already 
very expensive. 'I his being the ra.se, the 
necessiiy of the alteration ought to be 
clearly made out. Captain Earle having 
lieeii in the Corapanj’.s service for many 
yeai*;, he thoug’nt it wa.s a- proper feeling 
to cmplcv liim in preference to another. 
But whcntliat gentleman stated, that be 
wj?lied, on account ot his family, to re- 
tire, it struck him as a little extraordi- 
nary, that he should be anxious to take 
;£’300 H-year, iustcail of .£’4.32, which lie 
enjoyed as paymaster — at the same time, 
that, by so doing, there was a direct in- 
crease in the expense of the establish- 
inent, to the amount of tbe former sum. 
Before he could admit .sucli a grant, he 
wasaiuuoua to sift the business thorougli- 


ly. He was disposed to think, that no 
man, in liis common scn.sc*^, capable of 
peiforniing the tiivial duty ot paving a 
tew soldiers, would g ve up .'^uch a situa- 
tion, unless urged to no 'o ; and Captain 
Karle must be in a dcploralile situation, 
indeed, if he were imaide to perform that 
duty. He thou. lit, tlierefore, that theie 
iiuK'<t be some understanding, wilii respect 
to the pcr.<oii vv ho w^as to succeed him ; 
and cei taiiily he had heaid thatanindh- 
vid'ud vva.'S named lor the situation, some 
time since, in ca<e that court should ap- 
prove ot him. On the l.tce of the mejno^ 
rial of Captain Kai le, ami of the rccom- 
mcmiation of the commiltee of cories- 
pondeiicc, there was nothing that entitled 
him to a pension of ^£".300 a vear. It 
was stated, that, being sixty-'ix yeais of 
age, was, in itself, a suthcient rccommen- 
d.iiioii. But it, at such an age, indi- 
viduals were generally incapacitated froni 
tran.'^actiiig business, aud weie compened 
to retire, bow many of tlicii most efticient 
men would tliey lose In this instance, 
it appearetl, they had not made !iH»se sciu- 
pulous inqniiies which tliey did in other 
cases. Hud they acted with their usual 
circumspeciion, they would have had the 
ccrtiticutc.s of medical men, declaring that 
Captain Earle was unfit to perform his 
ordinary duty, laid before them. With 
such certificates in their possession, they 
would have a fair pica for saj Ing, “ H re 
i.'S an individual incapable of performing 
Ids ofiicia! duties, is be m-t, then, a pro- 
per object forthe bount) ot the court 
Tins liicy had not done—and he thanked 
some ii lend-s ncai him foi that alteration 
ill the bve-lavvs by* which the court of di- 
rectoi.s were oldiged to repoit the giounds 
on which they ] ecommcmled certain pen- 
sions. In this cu'^e, it appeared that they 
had recommended a ptiision to he con- 
feried on Captain Earle, without liaviiig 
befoie them any proof that his infirmi- 
ties prevented him from aciing-^and, 
when they considered the expense all eady 
occasioned by this estahlishmenf, they 
were not warranted in adding to it, Uii- 
les.s under very peciiiiar circumstances. 
If Captain Earle were capable of perform- 
ing his duties, why should he retire on a 
pension ? On the other hand, if he (Mr, 
Hume) were sati.'jfied that he was incaiih- 
blc, he would not object to hi:s leieiving 
the bounty of the court — but his incapa- 
cityought to be clcaily pioved. Here he 
wished to inquiie what ineasuie of jus- 
tice was dealt out to otlieis.^ By tfie 
last act, the .i.^d of the King, renewing 
their charter, some regulations were marie 
oil tliis subject. In the 93d section they 
would find rules laid down, and regula* 
tions established, by which they were au- 
thorised to grant pensions to officers in 
India and England, according to a cer- 
tain fixed scale of service. What did that 
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scale say? If a sei-vant, under sixty years 
of age, haring served the Company taitli- 
fully for seven years, be found incapable, 
from infirmity of mind or body, to per- 
form the duties of his office, it may be 
lawful to grant him a peu^lon, not ex- 
ceeding one-third of the “alary and allow- 
ed emoluments or his office. Was Captain 
Earle in that situation ? No — he was 
above sixty years of age. How then did 
the law aj)piy to his case ? The scale said, 
“ If the senant be above sixty years of 
age, and has been employed by the Com- 
pany for fifteen years, then it may be law- 
ful to grant liim pension not exceeding 
two-tbifds of his salary and emoluments.” 
Now it appeared that Captain Earle was, 
in reality, only a servant of twelve years 
standing — and jetthe court of directors 
proposed to give him, not iwo-thirds of 
his salary, as pa\ma.ster, but tliree- 
fourths of it — per annum out of 
i^432, which the paymaster annually re- 
ceived ; while the man who had served 
fifteen yeais, whose services were equally 
meritorious as those of Captain Earle, 
could only receive two-thirds of his salary 
as a pension, for the act prohibited a more 
extensive grant His object in making 
this remark was, that equal justice sliouhl 
he done to all tlieir servants, when they 
were no longer able to discharge their 
<laties. If the law prohibited them fioiu 
giving to any ^e^vau^, however taitlifully 
he had acted for them during fifteen 
yeara, moie than two-thirds of his salary 
on his retiring, by what rule could they 
grant thiee-tourihs to Captain Earle 
The Act of Pailiament farther stated, that 
where a servant was sixty-five years of 
age and upwards, and had .«eived the 
Company forty jears, then it would be 
lawful to allow him three-fourths of his. 
salary; and here they were about to 
grant Captain Earle, who had sened but 
twelve years, three fourtlis of his annual 
Income — and that too without havin^aiiy 
proof that his infirmities are such as ren- 
tier him unuhle to discharge the duties of 
his office Cnder the-se circumstances, he 
submitted to the candour of the court of 
dircctoi> [for no individual was more 
anxiou? tnaii himself to mcetaciwe of real 
tiistioft with the most himiane feelingl 
whetlier, w hen tliere was no evidence of 
incapacity before tliem, and when they 
were acting against the letter and >pirit of 
the law, it was not his duty to advert to 
the subject, and to call on the court to 
pause befnre they decided } If a case 
could be made out, whert, as agreatbody, 
they wt i c called on to grant this boon, no- 
thing could be more merltoiious than the 
concession of it. Hut no documents were 
adduced to ^lu vv that Captain Earle was a 
more efficient senmit than those w’hose 
pensions were regulated by the clauac in 
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the Act of Parliament. Many pensions 
tvere granted for tw’enty, twenty-five, 
thirty, and forty years service. There 
was an instance of a gentleman retiring, 
wild had .‘served the Company for fifty 
years. The act said, if tlie seivant be 
aboi'e 5«ixry-five years of age, and has 
served fifty jear'? or upwards, then, and 
in that case only, hi> pension may be 
equal to the whole of his salary. But 
all thc'*e ca>cs weie rcgnlateJ by tlie Act 
of Parliament. Now’, if they gave to 
Captain Kaile £300 out of per 

aiiiium, lie havingserved but twelve years, 
it w'a.s more than they would be autlioiiz- 
ed to grant to any man in tiieii establish- 
ment, unless he had served for forty year.s, 
therefore, he contended, the law did not 
warrant them to vote so laigc a sura. He 
was utr.villing to move any pioposition 
that would mar the resolution altogether 
— but he thongl t a little time should be 
given between the present and the next 
court, in order to examine whether a 
necessity really exi.sted for such a grant. 
When they hail such a staff as he describ- 
ed, were they nut bound, befoie they in- 
creased the expen‘*c, to imestigate the 
duty wiiich. Captain Earle was called ou 
to perform ? They oiiglu to inquiie whe- 
ther he was obliged to go out of doors.* 
Whether he was rompelled to dilve from 
place to place ? In “Iimr, they ought to 
understand his dimes accunuely. He 
(Mr. Hume) acted, for a considei able time, 
as paymaster. For several yeais he paid 
tw’eiuy thousand men, almo'Jt wdtliout 
moving from his desk. The adjutant 
mustered the men, and the paymaster 
had .‘icarcely to rise from his seat. If 
Captain Earle were so gouty and so infirm 
as not to be able to move from one room 
to another, still, if he could sit in hi» 
chair, he iniglit be capable of performing 
the duties of his office. This being, the 
(•ase, he hoped there was proof before the 
court of directors, to shew that Captain 
Earle was utterly incapacitated from dis- 
chaigiiig such easy functions. Humanity 
often sanctioned that which law would 
nut countenance — and, therefore, he w as 
unwilling to move a negative on the ic- 
solutioti. But as there wa.s no jironf ihat 
pointed out the necessity of uiving Cap- 
tain Earle ^.'100 a-}eai out of a salary of 
his wi.->h w.vs to mo\e, at tiie next 
court, that the sum .‘■hoiild be reduced. 
He should he glad to know, whether the 
proceedings of the pre-seut day would de- 
bar him, on a future occasion, from mov- 
ing that the grant proposed by the reso- 
lution, should be lessened — or whether he 
should by the forms of the court, be com- 
pelled to oppose the resolution altogether, 
when they were conx'ened for thepurjmse 
of confirming it ? He asked this que.s- 
tion, because he intended, on the present 
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occasion, to move an amendment, by way 
of addition, to tlte resolution. He would 
do this for the purpose of placing liis sen- 
timents on record, and of shewing that the 
question had not passed suh silt>ntiOf or 
without due notice. He felt it necessary 
to act in this manner, bccaii&e, on a lute 
occasion, some of his friends w’eie re- 
proached, as if they had not been present, 
in consequence of their not having placed 
their sentiments on record. It was said, 
indeed, that they were not opposed to the 
measure then brought forward, because 
their sentiments did not appear on the 
minutes ; than whicli no assertion was 
ever more fallacious. To prevent the occur- 
rence of such an error on this occasion, 
he should move that the following words 
be added to the resolution : 

“ And that this court, viewing with 
“ alarm the large and increasing pen- 
sion list of the Company, doth recom- 
“ mend to the court of directors, the 
“ utmost vigilance and economy, in every 
** application for a pension brought be- 
“ fore tliem ; and also thatthey will not, 
“ except in very urgent cases, deviate 
“ from the spirit of the law,” (I might 
almost, observed Mr, Hume, say the let- 
ter) y “ as laid down in the act of the 
53d Geo. Ill, cap. 155, sec. 93, which 
direct? pensions to be granted according 
to the length of service of the Cora- 
** pany’s servants.” 

He wished to ascertain, from the legal 
authority present, whether he should be 
debarred, iu consequence of this amend- 
ment, from moving, at the next court, 
that the grant specified iu the resolution 
should be reduced ? He did not himself 
consider that he should so bar himself, 
because be thought when the matter was 
again submitted to them, it might be 
treated as a new question. If there were 
any feeling iu the court, that he should 
not have that privilege, he should be 
glad, if it met the wishes of the hon. 
Chainuan, to refer the point to the legal 
officer. 'Hie question was, whether the 
amendment he was about to propose to- 
day, would debar him from moving, at 
the next court, another amendment, low- 
ering the sum which they were now called 
on to grant to Captain Earle ? 

The CAoIrmun— “ 1 understand the 
hbn. proprietor desires to know, whe- 
ther, if the present question sliall pass, 
with the approbation of the court, he 
can, wfien it comes before the next court, 
for confirmation, move another amend- 
ment i I beg leave to refer the point to 
our counsel, who is at hand.” 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet — “ I see no 
difficulty IQ the case. The present aroend- 
nent does not amount to an approbation 
of the original resolution— it merely con- 
tains a mcmitory observation— and, tjierc- 
fiwCj pending the confirmation of the 


resolution, the hon. proprietor is at li- 
berty to move an anjemlment, altering 
the original proposition.” 

Mr. Hume. “ I should wish to be iu- 
formed, whether, on a future da>, 1 may 
be allowed to lower the amount of the 
pi oposed grant I know I cannot move 
an increase, without giving due notice— 
and I am also aware, that, on the prin- 
ciple of ojune majifs continet m se minuSy 
it was held, in this court, that a motion 
for reducing a grant may I'le made, with- 
out previoua notice — but the question here 
is, whether my offeiing an amendment 
this day, wall operate as a bar to ray 
moving, at a future time, the substitu- 
tion of a smaller sum for that now pro- 
posed ? 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet . — “ I am not 
aware of any rule established in this 
court, which can preclude the hon. pro- 
prietor from proposing such an amend- 
ment.” 

Mr. R.JacJison. “ The quest ion is simply 
this — whether, if one amendment be 
moved Ibis day by my hon. trieiid, he 
shall, at the next court, be competent to 
move another of a pecuniary nature— 
namely, for the purpose of lowering the 
intended gram ?” 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet . It reguires 
two courts to approve and confirm the 
resolution— and, at the second, such an 
amendment may, 1 tliink, be proposed." 

My. H. Jackson. ** 1 am of opinion, that 
the apprehended difficuity does not exist.” 

Mr. Ilntue. “ I now beg leave to hand 
uptliis, as an amendment. Iu doing so, 

I hope the gentlemen behind the bar 
will not suppose that I mean to pass any 
censure upon them. Tliey have, how- 
evei, certainly depaited from ibe spirit 
of the law, as laid do vn in the 53d of 
the king.” 

The Chairman. — “ The hon. proprietor 
may qualify his meaning as he pleases ; 
but the words which he wishes to be 
added to the original motion, do, in fact, 
convey a censure.” 

The amendment having been read — 

The Chairman rose. I beg leave,” said 
he, “ to offer a few words on the merits 
of Captain Earle's case. He is stated to 
be sixty-six years of age, which is not 
denied. His infirmities are certainly very 
great; and, if he were brought into this 
court, his appe:<rance would imiicate, 
that everything which was stated respect- 
ing him was peifectly true. With refer- 
ence to the law which has been adverted 
to, I beg leave to say, notwithstanding 
the statement of the hon. proprietor, 
that the court of directors, in proposing 
this grant, do not, in any way, infringe 
the act of parliament which he has no- 
ticed. If the fact be otherwise, 1 shall 
doubtless find geotlanen who will set me 
right.” 
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Mr. Dlron said, when the hon. pro- 
prietor considered the nature of the 
amendinent, he would, perhaiKS, ratiier 
wish to withdraw it— because there was 
au expression in it which, lie conceived, 
the court of proprietors could not sanc- 
tion. It vva*', by inference, admitted in 
the amendment, that tlie court of diioc- 
tors miglit, in what they considered ur- 
gent cd^e , depart from the letter and 
spirit of the law. This he considered 
highly objectionable ; and, as it was not 
intended, on that day, to oppose the 
motion of the court of directors — as it 
was not intended, on that day, to re- 
commend a smaller sum, as this amend- 
ment would not retard or forward the 
question in any point of view, as it coulil 
do no manner of good whatsoever, he 
begged ot the hon. proprietor not to per- 
sist in a piopobidon, which did not con- 
tradict the necessity of the giant now 
called for. 

Mr. Nime. ‘‘ I will explain, in one 
word, what I mean. 'Ihe sjiiiitof the 
act of parliament is tlii'<— that no indi- 
vidual, in the Company’s service, bhall 
be entitled to receive a pension, equal to 
three-fourths of his salary, unless he be 
above sixty-tive years or age, and have 
served the Company for huty yc.n> ; and 
i wifsh my amendment t.) stand on locoid, 
in order that the court may not, in fu- 
ture, deviate troiii so wholesome a regii- 
Utiou.^* 

Parry. <‘The present case docs 
not come under the piovMon quoted. 
Captain Earle’.s SJtuation is different. 
The court of directors biought it under 
the CDii^ulcialion of the propiietors, as a 
case of compassion. Captain Earle is 
totally incapable of doing his duty, and 
if kept in the situation, some other per- 
son must be employed to officiate. He 
had served the Company for nineteen 
years in India, and though he stated liis 
age to be sixty-six years, it was not this 
advanced period of life , which rendered 
him anxious to retire, but his extreme 
infiimity. I have known iiiin for forty 
years, and I am sure that his services in 
India were most meritorious. He has 
no retiring pension, hecau‘‘e he left India 
before the'list was estahlished. He has 
served the Company at the de|)Ot lor 
many yeai's, a.s faithfully a^ any indivi- 
dual could do ; and, I am sorry to .*ay, 
he is not likely to live a twelvemonth 
longer. Under these circumstances, the 
court of directors lent a fdvoiable ear to 
Captain Earle’s case, and it is now for 
the court of proprietor.s to decide on it,** 
Mr. D. Kin?iaird said, he was more 
satisfied by what fell from the hon. 
gent, who had just addressed them, than 
by' anything that had previously been 
stated to the court. If Captain Earle 
was absolutely incapable of performing 
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those very small duties, he was quite sen- 
sible that a case was made out to con- 
vince the proprietors of his being well 
wortliy of their humane consideration^ 
When he saw a genilemai: who liad serv- 
ed the Company in so deplorable a state 
as not to be able to sign his name, he 
would not hesitate a moment to grant him 
a pension, which was only to afford him 
the common comforts of life. The con- 
duct of his hon. Iriend (.Mr. Hume) was 
kind and conciliating. He did not mean 
to oppose the motion, but was merely 
anxious that his sentiments might he put 
on record ; and that something like a 
rule should be laid down for the conduct 
of the court of directors, in dealing out 
the liberality of the Company to different 
claimants. He trusted, therefore, that 
the motives of his hon. friend and of 
himself, if they persisted in placing the 
amendment on record, would not be mis- 
iindei-stood or misieprcsented. The scale 
laid down in the act of parliament was, 
in his opinion, judiciously alluded to, a$ 
a fair and proper rule to guide them on 
such occasions. He confessed that he 
should o'ject to the amendment altoge- 
ther, if the words quoted by an hon. 
pioprictor (Mr. Dixon) were omitted. 
Where the case was of an urgent nature, 
he would go beyond the rule— and this 
vva>, umiouhtculy, a case of peculiar ur* 
geiicy. He was, therefore, desirous of 
maiking it as an uigent ca.se, by the 
adoption of tiie amendment — for nothing 
short of Capt. Earle’s being in a state of 
incapacity, unable even to sign his name to 
an account, could justiiy the prupositioa 
made to the court. 

Mr. Hume. “ Should there be any ex- 
pre.ssiou in tliis amendment, which the 
court may think iiupioper, ! will, vvitk 
the greatest pleasure, make the uere.ssary 
alteration.*' 

Mr. Loutndes was happy to give his 
vote in favor of a resolution which went 
to reward the meritorious exertions of 
an old servant. Careful as he was of the 
pui'eof the Company, he would alvya>8 
op<*u it when an old servant daiujcd re- 
lief ; Imt he .should ever oppose sinecures 
and u.selcs8 pensions. He never would 
countenance the fritteiiiig away of the 
Company’.s money, by giving it to persons 
because they had influence in that hoase. 
Per^on^ of that description he sho«14 
always set his face against — for be cons^ 
riered grants made to them as connected 
with the basest corruption. But where, 
as in this case, an individual had served 
tiiem faithfully for nineteen years, there 
was a very good reason for rewarding 
him. 

Tl>e Deputy Chairman (James Patti- 
son. Esq.) siud, Ue rose to make a few 
observatieia merely with reference to the 
words propeeed to be added to the orlgi- 
S S 2 
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of the Court of King’s Bench, in their 
judgment »»n the subject in question, have 
state<l tile urouiKiS on which they tonued 
theii o ijuinn. lu giving an opinion on 
the a«t of parliament, they stated the 
term« w Ii’c’.i they had selected from that 
act, and on wiuch their judgment was 
formed : a id, in so much as publicity 
attended their ilecision, '‘O far it was sa- 
tisfactory ; but, with respect to the de- 
cision of the privy council, they were 
left Completely iu the dark. None of its 
members hati given them any liint on the 
subject ; all they kuew was, that the de- 
cision had pro<luced this effect — it had 
converted the controlling power into the 
executive ])ouer. The decioc had taken 
out of the hands of the tru>tee.s, appoint- 
ed by, and le'poiisible to tlie propr etors, 
the powtr ot appiopriating the Com- 
pany’.'' funds, and placed it in the hands 
of perMJii" over wiiom they had no con- 
trol vvhitevei. — (Hear! henr 1) — It, iu 
effect, directed applicants to lay their 
claims whatever they might be, before 
the boaid of control, who would decide 
on iliem as they thought proper, not- 
withstanding any opposition of the exe- 
cutive body. He thought it was neces- 
sary to premise, that the question was 
not taken with any feeliug of hostility t<u 
wards the board of control. The noble 
Lord, who presided at the head of that 
board when this question was first state- 
ed, was now no more, and no wish 
existed to cast any reflection on hl.s me- 
mory. If any desire were felt to act with 
hostility towards the board of control, it 
would not be wise to iudulae it ; it would 
not be prudent to venture on war with 
such unequal powers; for all great public 
bodies must feel how important it was to 
have a mutual respect for each other ; 
and, he would .say, that public interest 
was never better consulted than when 
public duties were discharged with firm- 
ness, but at the same time with mode- 
ration. — (Hear I hear 1 ) — It might besup- 
posed, by those who did not know him, 
that be was lending himself on this oc- 
casion to flatter and compliment the exe- 
cutive body ; this was not, how'ever, the 
fact ; he believed the tendency of bis 
mind rather was a jealousy of power,— 
experience proved that unre.stricted power 
could not safely be entrusted to human 
nature ; there was a tendency and bias 
in power to enlai*ge its authority ; it 
always endeavoured to increase itself— 
to extend its boundaries ; and the records 
of that Company would shew, that the 
board of control had been ever seeking to 
enlai^c its authority. Then, he would 
ask, what protection, what shield, what 
defence, could they oppose to this spirit 
of encroachment ? There was none that 
he knew of, except the firmness of their 
f^^ettriveb^y. — (Hear! Aeai* .y— Audit 


was therefore wi^e in the proprietors, 
when that firmness was inanifesfed, to 
encourage it. — (H nr ! hear !) It uas no 
les"* jiLSt than if w'as \vi>c to do thiv ; for, 
if they exercistd their undoubted liudit to 
oppose the executive lx)dy. — tO dteck it, 
when its rcmdtict called for a check,— 
surely, it was no less just, when tiit pro- 
prietors saw tliem acting in a way that 
deserved approbatioti, to be>low on ihcin> 
in the fullest m inner, tiie applause they 
merited. — [Hf'ur ! ht-nr !) — He was cer- 
,tainly veiy glad to maik the unanimity 
with which they acted on tlii> occasion ; 
he vva'» rejoiced when he beheld them 
giving up every private feeling, and op- 
posing, one and all, this most arbitral^ 
measure — (Hear ! hear /J — Surely, when 
their conduct was so honoi able tlie pro- 
prieioi.s could not in justice refuse to 
them their entire approbation. — (Hear! 
hear !) — The fpiestioii which they were 
about to stir was evidently a question of 
power; it was not vvhetlier, in Major 
Hart’s case, but whether, iu any case, it 
should be permitted tor the Iniaid of con- 
trol to direct a payment out of the funds 
of the Company, beyond what the exe- 
cutive body thought the claimant, who- 
ever he might be., should receive ? or, 
whether the Company’s funds were to be 
placed atthedisposal of their owntrustees^ 
or at the command of tlie board of con- 
trol ? Any question respecting Major 
Halt must be of a purely per'onai nature. 
The merits, or deiner ts of Major Hait— 
whether he acted riehtly at Seringupatam 
— whether the committee that sat on his 
conduct proceeded on pioper grounds — 
whether the goiernor-geueral took a just 
view of the case — whether the court of 
directors, in receiving certain impressions 
from tlie dispatches sent from Madras, 
acted liberally or fairly — all the«e ques- 
tions might be wortliy of con&ideratiou 
when Major Hart's case came befoie the 
court ; but, ou the present occa.sion, he 
thought it was proper to abstain from 
mixing individual interest with uoatteis 
of a public nature ; at the same time, be 
could nut help expressh^ what be felt on 
this subject, and it did appear to him 
that there were circumstances in Major 
Hart’s case which ought to place his con- 
duct under a lenient consideration in fU'* 
ture, should it be necessary to go into it. 
He should now proceed to state the case 
as it stood. It appeared that in August, 
1803, a letter was sent out by the court 
of directors to the government of Ma- 
dras, directing payment to be made for 
the rice delivered at Seringapatam, for 
the use ol the army. That letter was 
laid before the board of control — was 
approved by them, and was sent out with- 
out any qualification ; and it accordingly 
arrived at Madras : and be was persuaded 
th^ bad Utat gevermnent understood the 
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<iirections of the letter, it wa.*? probable 
that this court would have lieard no more 
of this unfortun^e business : but not 
comprehending the order contained in the 
letter, they referred the matJer back to 
the court of directors for explanation. 
The court of directois proposed to send 
out an explanatory letter, dated 27th 
August 1807, which was laid before the 
board of control for its approbation. 
The board of control, notwithstanding 
the act which provided that within four- 
teen days any alteratiou in the Company’s 
letters should be returoed to the court of 
directors with the reasons for the altera- 
tion, detained the letter an unusual length 
of time. He did not mention this as a 
circumstance of any \ cry great importance, 
but the letter was in fact kept from the 
27th August to the iSth December fol- 
lowing, and upon the 15th December the 
parz^raph was returned. Six days after- 
wards, namely, the 21st December, a let- 
ter came again from the board of control, 
desiring that the paragraph might be sent 
back to them for alteration. From the 21st 
of Deceinl)er they kept it in their hands 
until the 30thof May in the following year, 
being an interval of four or live months, 
and it wa> then returned tinally altered. 
He was a little particular in dates, and 
therefore had jmt down every fora 
very obvious purpose ; because it "truck 
bim, that in the whole of this extraordi- 
nary transaction, from its coniimuicemcut 
to its conclusion, there had been a pecu- 
lianty of demeanour wholly irreconcile- 
able with, the usual forms of public 
busine«s. However, the paragraph was 
returned finally altered on the 13th May, 
1808. In consequence ot this, a corres- 
pondence took ]>lace between the board 
and the court ; but he did uot mean to 
enter into the partiailars of that corres- 
pondence. Much argument was used, in 
order to procure the alteration of the 
paragraph ; and, in short, to adjust the 
thing to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. In the interim the court of 
directors thought proper to takccoimsers 
ad\ice upon the subject ; they laid the 
matter before Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, 
(the present solicitor gciieraD, Mr. Adam, 
and Mr. Wilson ; and the opinion that 
thosegeiitlemen gave, was, that the board 
of control was not authorized to direct 
the Compjiny to pay this debt, any more 
than any other debt contracted in this 
country. With this opinion in their 
pockets, the court of directors lield a 
conference with the board of control, 
and had communication with the present 
lord Melville. And although what passed 
between them did not appear, yet the re- 
sult was veiy remarkable ; for during the 
whole time that lord Melville was a mem- 
bef of that board, he was so convinced 
upon the subject, or was at least so qui- 


e.sceDt upon it, that he never interfered 
further. Certainly from the 18th Feb- 
ruary 1809, until the 25th June 1812, no 
further notice was taken of the transac- 
tion by the boaid of coutiol. But on 
that day, a change liaving taken place in 
that board, a letter was wiitten to the 
court of directors, inquiring after this 
paragraph. An answer was returned to 
that letter, but it did not appear that any 
proceeding look place upon it. It was, 
however, fair to presume, (and there 
were some good reasons for believing) 
that some conference was held with lord 
Buckinghamshire on the subject, as there 
bad been with lord Melville; and the 
rcMilt was, that for upwards of two 
years longer, lord Buckinghamshire did 
not think proper to interfere in the matter. 
Ou the 23d June 181-1, another letter 
came from the board of control to the 
court of directors, again inquiring after 
the paragraph. The court of diiectors, in 
answer to this letter, stated that they 
had not tiansmitted the paragraph to 
India — that they had taken legal opinions 
upon the subject, which justified them in 
believing that it was not necessary so to 
do— that they had held conferences with 
the late president of the bo.ird; and 
concluded, that the matter liaving been 
suffered to remain doimant for upwards 
of five years, they were allowed to cou- 
s'der that no further proceedings would 
be taken, and that the matter was 
suffered to pass by altogether in si- 
lence. They transmitted the opinion of 
counsel, which they luid taken in 1809, 
to the board of control as an accompani- 
ment to tliis letter. ITie board of con- 
trol, upon receiving it, thought it their 
duty also to take the opinion of counsel, 
and they accordingly wrote to the court 
of directors acquainting them that they 
too had taken legal advice ; and the opi- 
nions of counsel which they had received, 
convinced them that this was a matter 
so connected with military government 
as to be under the superintendence of the 
boaid of control, according to the terms 
of the act of parliament; and they there- 
fore informed the court of directors, that 
unless they transmitted their desjiatcli, 
or appealed to his majesty in council, 
the board would eonj-idcr themselves com- 
pelled to enforce the transmission of the 
paragraph. — In this state of things, the 
comt of direclois had recourse to further 
opinions of coun.'^oi, and accordingly in 
I8l5, they consulted Sir Arthur Piggott, 
Sir Samoel Romilly, and Mr. Basauqtiet, 
gentlemen who were admitted to be legal 
authorities of the first repute in the 
country. The opinion which those gen- 
tlemen gave, was, that the director were 
not bound, (according to the true sense 
and meaning of the act) to forward the 
despatch so altered ; and that a munt/a^ 
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mus could not propeily be issued lo com- 
pel tlAcm. Fortitied with this opinion, 
ilie directoj-' c\unc to a resolution, not to 
send out tlie parugiaph: — and here he 
niu-it think that it would have 
been iiiipo'^ible for the court of directors, 
under such powertul legal opinions as they 
had received, without a dereliction of their 
duty, to do .my thing but refuse to com- 
ply with tlie ordei of the board of con- 
trol, even ihoiigli the\ had a mandarnua 
staring them in the face, - Indeed it would 
have been impossible for them, without 
abandoning the line of conduct they had 
previously puisued, and deeply as they 
might depioie the disreputable conse- 
quence of the coinpnl'Oiy process with 
wliich they were threatened, to have acted 
otherwise. It did not appear how they 
could, consistently a taithfiil dis- 

charge of tlieii duty to tiielr constituents, 
either compromise or avoul resorting to 
the risk of a minidamus ; and, therefore, 
under the legal opinions they had leccived, 
they refused to transnlit the altered para- 
graph. iManv proprietors whom he (Mr. 
H.) knew, had certaiidy tliought, tliat 
that was a proper period for the directors 
to hare come to the couit of pioprietors, 
for their advice and assistance. Upon 
this point, hovve^er, lie should say no- 
thing. The directois determined to resist 
the traiistui'<sion of the paragraph ; and 
when the board of control sent a very 
short and pithy letter, telling them, 
that unless they should dcterniine either 
foithwith to tiansmit the said paragiaph 
to India, or av.ti themselves ot the right 
of appe.il to iij« majesty in council, the 
board mu<t coiisider thcni>elve.s compelled 
to enforce the tran.snli^^^ou of the para- 
graph.” The (liiectots became still more 
determined in their resi'tance; and posi- 
tively, and in expiess terms, refused to 
comply with the mandate ot the boaid. 
In cojisequ^'nce oi which, the board of 
contro! app’ied to the court of king’s 
bench foi a matidamus ; rtiid then the 
Company joined issue. In the king’s 
bench the argument turned upon two 
points. 'I’be first was whether the altered 
paragraph, did or did not relate to mat- 
ters connected with the civil or militaiy 
government? upon which point the judges 
could not entertain any doubt. They re- 
used to entertain the question, and they 
said, that the privy council werb the 
propel visitors upon an occasion of that 
nature and that they would not inter- 
fere, because they thought it their duty to 
abstain from its discussion. The second 
point wa*! argued with considerable 
ability: that point wa-^ - whether, under 
tl»e term alloironce or gratuity ^ the boaid 
of control were not interdicted by the ex- 
press terms of the act of parliament, from 
out any direction upon that par- 
subject ? The court, however. 


determined, that under the strict literal 
construction of the act, that the terms 
alhjv'ance or gratuity weie not compre- 
hended in the intentnui of the legislature ; 
and, therefore, they decided against the 
case. Rut in the coul^e of that argument, 
a curious question was put lo the lord 
chief justice (EllenboioughJ , whi*h was 
of this nature: — “Will youi loidship 
then conceive it was left in the board of 
control to put any one sixpence into the 
pocket of any individual in India, be he 
officer or be he not officer, on account of 
.service rendered to the public, or any 
other account, which had not previously 
been proposed by the directors ? — If on a 
strict construction of these sections, if 
should be ascertained that it is unprovided 
for, it is most unfortunate ; because no- 
body doubted that the board was so con- 
trolled by these clauses, that they could 
not by any possibility put any sum of 
money into any man's pocket.” Lord 
Ellonborough then made this remaik upon 
that pait of tlie subject. “ We cannot 
go beyond the terms of the act of parlia- 
ment. If there was a mischief which it 
became the legislatuie to apprehend, and 
they did not, we cannot supply that.” 
From this observation it was fair to infer 
that Die noble and learned loul thought 
this was a mischief which the legislature 
had not foieseen, and theicforehad not 
provided for. The court of King’s Bench, 
however, saw smricicnt moinul to enlarge 
the rule, in oulcr lo gUe the court of 
diicctors time to ajijical to the king iu 
council : an appeal accuidingly took place, 
and a s(»lenin bcaiiiig came on before the 
piivy council. The directors had no al- 
tnnaiive, the judges having declaied that 
this was a ca-'t in which the directors' 
must nccessiaily appeal. Tlie question 
before Die privy council was argued with 
an ability, the most extram dinary that 
could be imagined. Every topic Was 
touched upon, and eveiy argument ad 
vauced that iiuinau ingenuity could sug- 
gest; and nut one of them, as he (Mr. 
H.) conceived, was fairly met, or fully 
answered. However, in the result, the 
privy council was determined to support 
the board of control, and thus after thir- 
ty-two years, during which time, not a 
single instance had ever occurted of an 
appeal to the privy council, the board of 
control and the couit of directors had 
come to au issue upon tlieir respective 
rights. The privy council, in supporting 
the board of control, verified the predic 
tion of Mr. Fox, iu a very singular and 
extraordiuary mauiier; for Mr. Fox, in 
arguing against that danse iu the bill, 
which provided for an appeal to the privy 
council, pointedly observed, “ that this 
was nothing more or les> than an ap- 
peal from the minister to the minister, 
from the privy counsellor to the privy 
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rouncii ; from the advisers of the 
■crown to the advisers of the crown,” 
and in truth, as Mr. Fox said, “ an ap- 
peal to the privy council was little 
more tlian a fallacy and a farce.” 

It could not easily he c'^pecte l that the 
c’Oiirt of directors should have foreseen, 
hy any possibility, that when they sub- 
mitted the case to an enlightened body of 
fitate.snien, like the privy council, they 
wouhl not have the whole of the subject 
under their view, and that in considering 
the terms of an act of parliament, they 
would not have lost sight of the spirit, 
the poliev, and the objects with which 
tlie lettislatuve passed these efiactmcnts. 
They could not reasonably have foreseen 
what would be the result ; for the directors 
were, m truth and in fact, the executive 
body of tlie Kast-India Company. Their 
Ruthonry iwloiiged to tlie constitution of 
t!ie Conipany, and to de'^troy tlieir autho- 
rity was to destroy its consiituiioii. 
Could it be foreseen, that the privy 
council, as a body of statetiucu, would 
tlegiade and dimiiu?h that authority, 
which was held up to India as the head 
of the goverimieut ? Could it he sup- 
posed that the piiw council would weak- 
en and reiuler iiuff.', lent by one single de- 
cree, tliat iii'niimenr, which the lejiisl.i* 
ture had pronounced the fittest fur the 
executive eoverument of Iiului? Surely 
this V'V.s what no otje couhl have IbreMxui. 
Now, he would really ask one question : 
suppose the directors had, after this pro- 
ceediH?, still further peri^isfed in refusing 
to tiauMnit this altered paragraph, and 
theio weie many who tliouelu that they 
ougiit to have done so, what woidd have 
been the consequence ? The consequence 
W'ouhl have been, tliat the representa- 
tives of tlie soveicignfy of India, in whose 
hands were placed teiriforidl possessions 
producing an annual revenue of seventeen 
millions, in whose Imiuls were placed 
tlie goveininent and protection of sixty 
niillioiw of people, who had in their pay 
an army of sixty thousand men — all these 
creat potentates would one and .ill have 
been 5><-ut eb^e prisoners to the King’s 
-Ueiich p’boii, anrl their worthy secretaiy 
Mr. Cobb, would iiave been the only re- 
presentative of the Great Mo^^ui in this 
country ; and all tlii", upon a disputed 
account, whether the rice should be p.ud 
for at tlie rate of or ln'o shillings 
per pound. This might appear periiaps 
of little cottseqitence in our own roiiutry ; 
but when the effect, which it wao likely 
to produce in India, was considered, the 
consequence would be most alarming, 
had the directors gotjc to ibis extremity, 
(and theie were many proprietors who 
thought tiity ought to have resisted to 
the la.st, and even have gone to prison, j 
wliat would liave been the probable con- 
sequences in India ^ He (Mr. H.} defied 
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any man, who knew the nature of that 
country, to look to the probable conse- 
quences without shuddering. The deci- 
sion of the privy council brought to his 
recollection the words of Mr. Burke, who 
was' not frequently in tlie habit of de- 
fending the com t of directors; but upon 
an occasion in the House of Commons, 
when a sneering sarcauu was thrown out 
against the inefficiency of merchants to 
be statesmen, he made this remark : / 

have knoini merchants tr'Hh the senti- 
ments and ahitities of great statesmen; 
and i have seen persons in th ' rank of 
statesmen with the conceptions and chrh‘ 
rasters of pedlars." — (Hear! hear! hear!) 
— Ill order to be able to jiidite cor- 
rectly of the intentions of the legislature, 
in instituting the board of control, it was 
necessary to go a little further into the 
parliamentaiy proceedings of that day, to 
.see witii what spirit they were entered 
into, and upon what giounds, and with 
what objects that board was instituted. 

It was a notoiious fact, Hint soon after 
the Company became possessed of their 
tenitoiial possessions, clamours were 
rai>ed in tliis coimtiy aguiiist tlie Com- 
pan\*s servants in India, to a degree, 
that to be called a Sahob, to be 
called everything di^hotiorab’o and dis- 
graceful. The clamour became so great, 

; n<l perhaps iluu e wms pretty good ground 
for if, that it atn acted tiie notice of par- 
liament. Accoidlngly cominiuees weie 
appointed to inquire into the alleged 
aiiuses, and to hml out a remedy for them. 
Theie weie two committees appointed, 
and by their l.ibours a most instructive 
and imporrant body of information was 
produced to the public. Tlie sedect com- 
mittee had Mr. Burke, and by the labours 
of that gei'tleman tiie mo't impoitant 
and voluminous reports were brought 
forwaid. The otlier committee, tailed 
the secret committee, ofwdiich .Mr. 0uij- 
fhs was the president, produced several 
resolutions, w’hicli weie laid before the 
house of commons, and pissed there ; 
and those le'Jolutions were, in truth and 
iu fact, the giound work ot the institu- 
tion of ilie boaid of control ; both com- 
mittees came to one couclirsioii upon the 
subject ; namely, that tlie abu-'es which 
gave cause to the coinplaifit, wire in the 
ini'icoiidnct of the seivaut' of the Com- 
pany in Indi.i, and the uu’f?icieiicy of the 
court of directors at home to check and 
control them. It was upon this princi- 
ple and for tills purp«ise, tliat the boanl 
of confiolwas institnied. The struggle 
for a'^cendancy, which took place between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt in those dayi*, cer- 
tainly had no other bearing upon the pre- 
sent subject, tliaii that the court of direc- 
toi-8 and court of prop; ietoi s, siding with 
Mr, Pitt, would nauirally account for the 
latitude of term* which found their way 

Vot. IV. 3 T 
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into the bilj, which instituted the board 
of control. In order to judge of the in- 
tentions of an act of pailiament, he (Mr. 
H.) thouglit the comt ‘could not have 
better aiuh.)rlr> than the declared opinion 
of the framers of it ; and, accordingly, 
he had selected two or three observations 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Oundas, which 
would shew what their intentitms were in 
framing the bill, and what was declared 
by Mr. Pitt to be the groundwork upon 
which it was built. 

In 1784, in one of the early debates, 
Mr. Pitt said “ that tlie board should be 
a board of politic.id voutrol^ but not of 
polilical influeuce : that it lelt to the 
Company the uncnntioled ixisse'^sion of 
their commerce, of ilieii tieasuiy, their 
patronase, their conti acts, and their ap- 
pointments of writers and cadets.” — 
{Hear! heai /} — Mr. Pin, in the fur- 
ther progress of tins bill, pressed by the 
vigour of Mr. Fox, said “ I defy any 
man to contradict me when I assert, 
that while tiiere is every possible guard 
against patronage, the crown’s vigo- 
rous, effectual, and authoritatixe com- 
mand over the politics of Hindostan, 
ji the main oliject (tf eveiyline in this 
bill.” Mr. Pitt then went on to say, 
** to give the crown the power of guid* 
ing the politics of India, with as lit- 
tle means of corrupt influence as pos- 
sible, is the true plan for India, and the 
true spirit of this bill.” In recapitulat- 
ing tlie powers of the board, Mr. Pitt 
.said, “ the princ’p.il powers of tlie board 
would consist in directing what political 
objeci> the Company’s scivuuts were to 
puisne. It would ha\e no power to ap- 
point nor any patronage : con-cquently it 
could have no moth e to deviate from its 
duty.” Mr. Dundas expressed liis .seiili- 
nients upon this subject, in the most un- 
qualified terms. He in.^isted “ (hat no- 
ti.ing was taken fioni tlie Company by 
tl.i.s bill which ought to be lelt with 
them: that the determinariou ot great 
political questions, lelating to peace and 
>var, was indeed to be taken tiom them ; 
but that was all. In all other respects 
the pt)wcrs of the Company would be the 
same after the passing of the bill, that 
thw are now.”— f/frt/r ! hear !) 

Could any man entert.tin a doubt, that 
the ftatners of thi^ bill intended to make 
the board of control a boafd of political 
control ; to pl.ice the politics of India en- 
tirely under their superintepdence ; all 
affairs of state, and every thing which 
could be considered us properly belonging 
jlo a goverunieul : hut having given a con- 
trolling power to the board, the executive 
power was left in the hands of the com- 
pany : all the details wpre left to the 
ilirectors, wd in the most unqualified 
lerins Mr. Pitt declared, ** that he 
leh the Company in the uncontrolled pos- 


session of their — [Hear ! hear !) 

Now, he would really ask what would be 
the elfects in India, if cases of this na- 
ture were to go out to that conntiy ^ 
What effects must such ill-judged deci- 
sions produce, not only upon the servants 
blit upon the natives of that empire, if 
the real situatiau in which the Company 
stood were known } Undoubtedly the 
Company were the nominal and the actual 
goiernois of India; but the effects of 
such proceedings as these must produce a 
weak and a waveiing system, inasmuch as 
they tended to A'lirade the executive 
power of the Company, tliey nni'*t pro- 
duce a certain degree of insubordination 
in theseiTice ; tor would any man doubt 
that every person in India, who had a 
disputed claim, would not attempt by 
some ingenuity or other, to biing his 
claim under the cotrnizanc^ of the board 
of control, in the hope that he might, by 
some means or other, obtain by influence 
there, wh .t he could not get from the co- 
veriiment of India ! Would it not he the 
inevitable rcnseqiicncc, that such pcisous 
would rather seek redress by such means, 
than lesort to the legal and constitutional 
government of India, where his claims 
might be adjusted upon principles of 
equity and fair dealing? Who could 
doubt, that the intervention of such au 
authority on the part of the board of con- 
trol tended to destroy the very foiinda- 
tlou upon which the Company stood, * 
namely, their propettij, and the control 
which they had a light to have oter that- 
property? In short, it seemed to him, 
tlia? the placing of such matters in the 
control of the boaid, was sub\crtingat 
once all the constituted authoiities of In- 
dia. If the tribunals of justice, in de- 
termining matters of piopeity, weie set 
aside, and if such matters were placed at 
the arbitiary di»pos<il of any set of men, 
an incalculable violence w’ould be done 
to every law, which the constitution of 
this country iiad provided for the protec- 
tion of property. 

He feared that he had now exhausted 
the patience of the court. He felt that 
he had exhausted himself, atid he must 
therefore conclude with iiitreatiiig the 
court, that if they thought the court of 
directors had dune their duty in their 
resistance to this arbitiarvact ; if they 
thought it important to guard against a 
foi tber attack upon tlie Company's rights ; 
if they felt disposed to sliew a vigi'ant 
attention in controlling and protecting 
their own property against encroachments; 
if they thought it wise to give eucourage- 
oient to the court of diiectors in the dis- 
ehaige of most unpleasant duties, they 
would concur in tlie motion wiiich he 
bad DOW the honor of submitting to their 
a>n8ideratif)n. 

That this court having maturely con- 
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“ sidered the proceedings between the 
“ court of directors and tlie honorable 
“ commissioners for the affairs of India, 
“ relating to the power claimed by the 
“ said commissioneis of adjudicating a 
“ disputed claim* and iujoining the pay- 
“ njciit of a sura of money out of the 
“ Compan3'’s treasury, in liquidation of 
“ the same ^ and finding that the power 
“ so claimed was resisted by the court of 
directors, until compelled to submit by 
a mandamus; this court doth approve 
“ of the conduct of the said couit of 
“ directors, in maintaining the chartered 
rights of the Company, and doth, there- 
fore, return thanks to the executive 
“ body 

“ The court viewing with sinc-“rc re- 
gret the attempt to recognize a piinci- 
pie and to establish a precedent, con- 
“ ceivcd to be arbitrary in its naiute, dan- 
“ gerous in its con-'cquences, and subver- 
“ sive of the vested rights of the 
*• Company, doth further recommend to 
“ the court of directors to exercise tlieir 
“ utmost vigilance against every infrac- 
“ tion of the constitutional rights of the 
“ propiietors, and to oppose their mo^t 
“ strenuous effoits against every attempt 
to suhveit them, assuied that their 
“ comtitueuts will cordially co-operate 
with them, in any measures that may 
“ be found necessary for that pur|)ose.” 

The hoii. gentleman concluded by stat- 
ing, that lie had purposely abstained from 
inserting anything in his motion respect- 
ing an application to parliament: but 
that should the court of directors think 
this subject requiied such an application, 
he hoped and trusted they would perse- 
vere in their exeitions. 

The motion being read by the clerk, 

Mr. /fwwtcrosetosecondit : and in rising 
to do so, he said it miglii not perhaps ap- 
pear extraordinary to those genllcraeu 
w’ho knew the part which he liad taken 
on a former occasion, with respect to 
the mandamns papers, that he should 
now feel anxious to support tlie raot’on 
which had been just submitted to their 
consideration. 

The court would observe that the ques- 
tion now before them was not one ori- 
ginally brought forwanl by the court of 
proprietors themselves ; but that it vvas 
submitted to them, in consequence of the 
unanimous resolution of the court of 
director, “ that the subject was worthy 
the consideration of the court of pro- 
prietors.” At the time that these papers 
were submitted by the directors to the 
couil, from what he (Mr. Hume) had 
heard connected witli the transaction it- 
self, he thought it a ca«e which requiied 
the most serious consideration of every 
proprietor interested in the welfare of the 
Company, and interested in preserving a 
due line between the directors and the 


board of control, as far as powder was a 
matter of interest; — and interested, in 
drawing that distinction which only could 
lead to the proper conduct of alfairs of 
so much magnitude, as those in which 
these two bodies were concerned. Tliink- 
ing, as he did, that such a line was ne- 
cessary to be drawn, and coii-'idering 
that that line, as circumstances now ex- 
isted, was not sufficiently drawn, he ha.l 
moved, that the papers which the dlrec- 
tors had submittrd to tfie pioprietors 
should be printed ; meaning thereby, that 
whenever tl e question shouhl come be- 
foiethem, every individual might come 
prepared with a full knowledge of the 
question, and be possessed ot every re - 
quisite information, necessary to tlie due 
consideration of the subject. He regret- 
ted with his hon. friend, that the ques- 
uoii had not been submitted to the conrt 
before. Delay, in many in‘*tauces, de- 
feated the object, even of the wisest pro- 
positions: and although in this iii.^tance, 
tlie ilclay which had taken place, might 
in some degiee lessen the effect of the 
resolution (which lie had no doubt would 
be uuamniously acceded to), yet he hoped 
it would not altogether do away the bene- 
fits which ought reasonably to be expect- 
ed from so important a proceeding. But 
really, in Ids opinion, it was incumbent 
on tlie part of the coni t of riiiac ois, who 
thought piopcr to place tliese papcig be'- 
foie this court, to have fo low^ d them up 
In some resolution or other ot theii own, 
similar to what was now proposed, arlirm- 
ing the piopricty of their own conduct, 
and condemning that of the board of con- 
trol. He, for one, had certainly to re- 
gret that this had not been done. 

'Hie last paper piiuted upon lids sub- 
ject, was the directors’ piotest against 
the proceedings of the board of control : 
and in the commencement of his (Mr. 
Hume’s) observations upon this subject, 
lie must say he thought that that protest, 
if tliere were no other paper under cousi- 
delation, would fully and fairly warrant 
the court of proprietors, in deviating 
fiom the line which his hon. friend had 
prescribed, namely, that of keeping the 
subject which gave rise to this question 
separate from the ments of Majoi Hart’s 
di-Npute, If any paper could iiave more 
strongly tiian any other imi»licated and 
confounded the two questions, it was the 
diipctois' owm prote^'t ; for there, instead 
of simply slating what he (Mr. Hume) 
apprehended to be the true view of the 
subject, namely, the dispute upon the 
uestion of power, between the court of 
irector** and the board of control, they 
bad indulged tliemselves in a detail upon 
the merits of Major Hart’s particular 
case. Instead of simply protesting against 
that controlling power which the board of 
coufrol had assumed over the order scut 
3 T 2 
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out to India for the payment of money 
to the Coinpam^s ser^'ants, which a)! 
along: had been considere{i as the ground 
of dispute between those two bodies, 
they launched out into a course of argu- 
ment and of detail, thau which nothing 
could lend more to confound tlie two 
questions, namely, the situation of Ma- 
jor Hart and tlie question of power as- 
sumed by the boaid of coiitiol. Their 
own protect, therefore, would fiave jus- 
tified the intermixture of the tuo cases : 
but, however, as the case of Major Hart 
was a very different thing fiom the ques- 
tion now before the couit, he could not 
but think that the recommendation of 
his hon. fiiend lo keep the two ques- 
tions separate, ouirht to be adopted, 
fiut he could not help sayinsr, that it 
wouhl h »ve been pleasing to Inm'^elf, 
personally, and, he, believed, to many 
other proprietors, if the question relat- 
ing to tlie Slate of Major Hart’s claim 
was now brought before tlie court. He 
profes-'cd himself to be totally unpreju- 
diced in that question, and to he totally 
un’uditenccd by any other feelings than 
those which a sense of justice imisi die* 
tate ; and whenever that case should 
come bef ire the court, he should simply 
be guided by the real merits of the 
transaction, as they were generally known. 
Undoubtedly, it would have been satis- 
factory to him, if the court of directors 
had thought proper, in their vvi>doin, to 
review the proceedings connected with 
that gentleman’s ^nd had come to 

♦ome determination, before this que<iion, 
which arose out of it, had come b(.l.*re 
the court. He had no wish to enter into 
themeiitsof Major Hail’s ease on the 
present occa^iou, because most pinbably, 
'ere long, the touit wouhl have an 
opportunity of reviewing the whole of 
that question. But he was most anxious 
to state, as the result of a careful cou- 
S'deratioii of the whole of the docuniciits, 
that the case of Major H^rt, as it stood 
BOW, was not the case of Major Hart 
as it stood some years since. Documents 
bad beeu laid before the eouit, and be- 
fore the public, of a nature so extraor- 
dinary, that he would venture to say, no 
Individual in the court could proilucc 
their pai-allel iu any other case ; doru- 
nicnts which made such a decided altc- 
raiU'U in the case of that gcntleiiiau, as 
to place his claims upon ijuitc a different 
footing. It was iin>oseible to look over 
the centents of General Macaulay’s let- 
ters, without iindiu&r abundant matters 
for exQuation and apology in favonr of 
Major Hart; without being satisfied that 
substantial justice was not done to that 
^tlcman. He mentioned this generally, 
bocauiie he considered tliat if Major 
Hart bad behaved ill (which he would 
not* call ia question, because that point 


had been already adjudicated upon), stur 
he ought not to be treated with greater 
severity than the justice of his case re- 
quired. Surely if he had Jsinned, he iu.1 
already suffered most ."cveiely. He h.ul 
been pnnfshed to a considerable extent ; 
and it now became a consideration with 
the court of directors, wliciiier they 
would follow up the punishment to tl o 
very last deinee, and keep tle^ rod hang- 
ing over his liead. He (Mr Hume) only 
hoped, that tfiat circumstance would in- 
duce the director’^, in the emu pc ot time, 
whenever they should think luoper, to 
lake that gentleman's case nn.’ei their 
favorable coti'^itleration, and th.it they 
would, in tiiciruisdom, dii wliat they 
thought right, Foi his own part, he 
wouhl veutine to say. that in his con- 
scicuce, he tlioncht Major Ilait was d 
baldly used individual.— {[fear! /I'ar’' 
The t’hairinnn hcie intei y>o'«ed, an- 
said he was «oiiy to iafni .pt tlu* hon^ 
gentleman; l>nl he in pe.l that tin* hno 
which the lionotrthle iirour ot the ques- 
tion luid <l 1 gge^ted, tmuhL he follo-aed, 
Hamely, to consider this p"*ely as a ques- 
tion urisinj betvveeji totdrctiug aurltori- 
lies^ tlie court of diu’Ctors haviinr resist- 
ed the power above them, thinking that 
that power was inconsisteid vvitli the 
vestetl rights of the Company. They had 
peisi&ted in resisting that power to the 
utmo^it, upon the pilnciple that they 
acting legallv, until they had ba*n cori- 
pelled to yield ly the irutidiimiis of the 
king’s tench, lad tio'ovn their 

condtict upon tlie of the gei.e- 

i.d court; and the hon. gentleman who 
biouglit forward the motion having, hiiu- 
solf, paiticidarly lequested that the fjue^- 
tioii might be coi!.«idciL'd puielv upon it> 
own incrii.^, without icfer'-nce to thu 
ciicurostauces whicli gave lise to the 
question, he (tlie hon. ciiairnian) tiusted 
that the ho:’. ^Chtleman would confine 
himself within this ride, without consi- 
dering the f.a.<e :u* that of Jd’’. A. or .M: . 
B. which wr.i? a matter totally iiie^cvant 
to the point now undei consiueraliou. — 
[Ilefte/ fiear hpor ') 

3ir. /.Sme s.iid l.e was glad the hon. 
chairm.m had said thi.s ; ho had only re- 
peated the words with which he (Mr. H } 
iind set out. He thonglit, however, that 
he was not trespas'-ing beyond the line 
prescrilK'd by his lion, fiieiul, by inci- 
dentally exp; iu his opinion, wha; 

should be the Ime cf c^)^'Illcf to be adopt- 
ed, with respect to the individual case ; 
which he hoped would soon be taken up 
for the purpose of doing substantial jus- 
tice to that gcntlemun. 

The oiijcet was now to consider this aa 
a question of pow'er ; and although bis 
hoa. friend h.id very ably stated the case 
before the court, and pointed out the great 
importance of it, yet he had not lakeu. 
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the only view wliich he (Mr. Hume) was 
di'spose<l to take of it, and the only view 
■which he thought thecoiirf was authoriz- 
ed to take of it. He was tree to say that 
there was a difficulty in dcterininiiig what 
was tl>e jjrecise iKiture of llie iiower 
claimed by the board of control: because 
if the express letter of the law was taken 
it might lead to different interpietatiiuis. 
Fur the purp se theieforeof ohtaming, if 
pos''ii)Ie, what was the true intent and 
meaning '>f the framers of the act ot Par- 
tiament, by \vh\’ii the board of comrol 
was esfuhlislied, tlie court were bound fo 
take a treiieral view of the principle hud 
down and estahlisiieil by them, and 
shew that, in point of practice, that (»rln- 
ciple had been maintainefl veiy generally 
from that fime to tlw present : with that 
view he lioped the court would excuse 
him for entering a little more at huge 
iuto ilie s.ihjei t. It appearecl fo him tliat 
up lo 'eu' 1781, the Company had con- 
ducted fheir alTairs in a m inner not at aM 
to be questioned: at least tlio e affairs 
were far tiom b<*ing ill inanage<l, as l.jr as 
respected thoaeueia! conceius and inte- 
rests of the Cast fiKlian ctuptre. In tliat 
ytar, in coii'icquence oi the report^ made 
by the itoiise of comnion'to the public, and 
which he fMr. Hiimcj loi one mU't think 
were rm-ymuch exaggerated; for he had 
perused tlievaiiou' documents upon which 
their repoit^ were founded, and in his 
opinion lliey w’ere no wananted or au- 
thorize I in making that unfavorable 
report of the state of India, which they 
(fid, to flic {Uihlic : and he imped vvhc*:i 
those in were cowsidcred with inoie 
calmness, it would .i’>peai so to the world; 
for he wi** one of those, who tl»on«l»t, 
tliat whatever the condnci of the Com- 
pany might have been (and ceitaiuh here 
and theie, thefe were acts of violence 
and iiijiL^ncej, yet taking their gm-eiii- 
tueat general*)’, uo government at suena 
distance nom the parent state, fas far ns 
lie wa> acquainted with ihepraciitc of it) 
hadi'xliihi’!’ 1 fewer acts of arhurarv'i ower 
than t’ U o' Mie Hast IiiiJia Company: 
and h < U'-t d tiuit, in a siiort time, those 
wiio inul a. I inf' rcit in thi-^ snlijcct, would 
have an oppo! tuin’ y of meting an impar- 
tial history (»f li-cir own tran-'aciions, 
both commcicial and I'.olltical, in which 
the conduct of the Company \.-t)u!d ap- 
pear in a veiy different jioint of vinv, 
fiom whcit it had hitherto been held out 
t'> thiMvorld. He was mo't ,(u\ioii> to 
state ihis for the satisfaction amt infoi- 
uiatioii of all per-.ons inleresicd in the 
affair'^ of India : and as far fis he could 
jiiigo of (he ]!ioductiou which he had 
seen upon this snliject, it certainly did 
ample joftlice to India. A woik of this 
description was now preparing bv a gen- 
tleman named J/oVs’, wlio had been more 
iliHn teu yean occupTcd in writing the his- 


tory of India. It was now m the ines'v 
and would be found to give a very diffeieni 
complexion to the history of India from 
what Mr. Burke li.id painted, llo.vever,. 
ill conseiiuence of tiiC'C leporis to which 
he alluded, tiie directors had their jKiwer 
contracted within certain and were 

directed to rtport from time to time a I 
matters connected with their territorial 
and political authority. liut all qne>- 
tion« connected with theii revenue we:e 
preserved expressly for their own con-^i- 
deration ; tlierefore the diiectois were 
their own masters up to the year ITcM, 
when the great act oi the 21 Geo. Ill, 
cap. 5, was parsed. Tne rights of the di- 
rectors w’ere unimpeded by that act. The 
power of the board of contiol was esta- 
hlisi.ed ; hut at that time it waa dis- 
tinctly staled, that the jwwcr given tf> 
the hoard related only to those point?? 
connected with political objects, — tl.at the 
power of the board of coiitud was to 
be confined to those points wdiicii rtlated 
to civil Hiul militrtiy goveiniuent and le- 
vemte. Arid licre he must say, that the 
line of defence Taken by the le.u ue.l corm- 
sel foi the Company, iliou.'h excvedinety 
ingenious, and e.stieuudy to the purpose, 
yet was not so coin}*re!p-nd' c .’s the 
whole course of the subject wmiM bAv.«r 
ju>tifiedand requiied. Peiii<ip'« he might 
be permitted in rh it place to sty, th it lie 
thought the ( omiianj might have a\ ailed 
thcin^ei'e' vviih cou'hl,;! able alvui.tage- 
of the ab'iiiies of an bon. and leatiied 
friend ot his, wlio*'e talenr«, though ^lot 
equal perhips in irAiu pt*.uis ^7!lh the 
ficiiileinau tmphwet! ibr tliat purpO'C, yet 
berng tiiorcaighly ac(|uamted with iheL(S- 
fory of tlie Fast liidfa Company and t’.e.y 
thing connected w'lth- their inrt l.nt 
a pre-eminent claim to employ'!. eut upon 
such an occa.sioy. He meant h.a bon. 
reamed ami woi thy friend Mr. J.u ksow. 
He(Mr. Hnine)foronc regretted, that wlie» 
the papci^ were produced that inm. ami 
Icai nod gem U man’s name d,d not appt.ir 
amongst the nuniher of gentleman enqiloy- 
ed to advoeale the cunse ot the Compi'Jin. 
This was the more e\tr.\05uiiia:y when 
the past seiviccs (»f tlnit ccnl'eim c. wtr-' 
consideit’d. he'.^holnd, wirhi.iu tie or 
rcw'jud, s’ootj up to iletend t m n.ht^of 
the C’oinptiiw — had ix'.ittd l.j> eio- 
qncKceaiid Id^' i dii.ts at u’l t-ea-uiis, .and 
on nil orca''n>riS, i>'i tlmu interests, and ho 
who alone stood in the gap. was forgotten 
on this liiomcntmis nisis, and had not llic 
solliaiy comjnimciit paid him of hein.; 
CiVled upon to exert his talents u:o:i tin; 
trial. Surely upon the seme of justice, 
it not of gratitude, that Ik.u. centleniui 
ought to hcoc been enruileu amongst the 
profe.«sional advocates of the Comnai v. 
He (Mr. Hume) felt satisfied that I r. U-nt. 
and Icanied friend would i .r-;- r.,’ .'-i tha* 
view ef the subject wc; b-u.-s-!?* 
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would novv venture to lay before the 
Couit. 

\Vh. it was the consequence of this en- 
cioachuiciit upon the nvht'> of the Com- 
puii) ? Within a few luonths atter tin's 
urt of 1784 liad pa^'^ed, by which the 
Company were lelioved tiom any c«)ntiol 
over their civil and military affajr^, tne 
board of control proct-eded to act in a 
manner iiiof-t unjustifiable and most il- 
It^aL The act had scarcely \nssed when 
that very board of control, vvlio were ne- 
clared to be 07dy a boaui of control, totik 
upon theni''elvc3 to act in a tno'^t extra- 
oidiuary manner, a-j:a!n'?t the37tli section 
of that act, which becan by statins^, 
“ Whereas certain debts are due to ilie 
cyeditois of the Nabob of Arcott, &c.’* 
and directed liie Company to inqiiire into 
die atfairs ot that prince, and to sett)*" 
his deliis fis they should he touiul justly 
due. Witliin si.\ niouths after the passing 
*»f the act, the board took upon them- 
selves in the most unjustifiable manner, 
ffor he diffeied from the learned counsel, 
vsdio said, that the present wa's the 
instance of intetfercuce on the part of 
the board of control], upon tiie atuhority 

tins section of the act of pailianicul, 
to act in violation of the spiiit of the 
lawitself, and in contraversion of the 
ws-ted lights of the Company. Within 
those six months they had altered two 
paragraphs (of which the learned counsel 
had taken no notice in their arguments) 
in the de'^patches sent to India, upon the 
subject of the claims iwaiiist tlic Nabob ; 
and ceitaiuly, had the court of directors, 
consistently with tliat act, directed a 
proper inquiry into the demands of every 
one of those claimants, earlier means 
would have been found to repiess the ar- 
bitrary proceedings which weio adopted 
by the board of control upon the sup- 
posed authority of thal. act ; hut how- 
ever, the fact was, that, notwithstanding 
the. admi'ision that those debts were 
doubtful in amount, and notwithstanding 
that they did not amount to one-tweu- 
lieth of the payments actually made, as 
subsequently appeared, the Company was 
ordered^ in tlte most unjustifiable and ar- 
bitrary manner, to adjust those debts 
without inquiry. He (Mr. H.) was sorry 
that he had not the originals of those 
paragraphs, but indeed they could not 
be got at. But what did the board of 
control do ? Why, directly contrary to 
rhe act of parliament, they put their 
hands into the Company’s pocket, and di- 
rected them toadmit a debt of jf2, 500,000 
on alt good and valid claims of the Nabob 
of Arcot, to be paid, before they them- 
selves should be satisfied of the validity 
to such claims. Resistance was undoubt- 
edy made by the court of directors to 
tbW most unwarrantable proceeding, and 
the point was also submitted to the court 
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of proprietors ; but, in the cud, that re- 
sistance was without avail : and sorry 
he was to say, that although Mr. Fox 
brouiiht foivvard a motion in the house of 
commons for the pioduction of these 
pa[>ers, for the purpose of shewing ju.st 
grounds for censui-e and of condemning 
the manner in which the law of the land 
had been so violated, yet his honorable 
exertions were overvvhelmed by the op- 
puiiition of number«, and the house of 
common.^, after very able si)eeches on the 
part of those who took tlie paitof tlie 
Company and sided with the directors, 
thought proper to screen the«e delin- 
quents. Their misconduct and outrage- 
ous proceedings were permitloil to pass 
without the least censure from the house v 
not but that public opinion was of avei '- 
diffpient complexion ; but the vote of 
the house covered their delinquency, and 
thus, by the act of Mr. Dundas, no less 
a sum than five millions and a half were 
placed to the flebit of theCompany. 'I'rue 
it was that the directors matle every re- 
p|•e^entation in tlieir power in ^e^ist5n^ 
this proceeding, but witliout any effect, 
'rite board of control claimed the same 
power which they now’ claim ; and, 
after^having e«tablished the piecedent, 
they thought themselves justified in pro- 
ceeding to any measure of hostility, which 
ciicumstances and their own love of ag- 
grandizement might suggest, 'riie rank 
iiijustice and oppression imposed iipou 
theCompany with respect to tlic debts of 
the Nabob of Arcott, were the more 
galliuv, because they who had taken upon 
themselves the management of the re- 
venues of that prince, and who had paid 
money for the purpose of supporting that 
very goveininent, instead of deiivingany 
advantage from those levenues, had the 
vexation of seeing them appiupriated to 
other persons. 

Mr. Lowndes, “ Rank corruption !”— 
(Calls of order ! order !) 

Mr. Hume, He iiad stated before, that 
if the court of directors had been pei- 
initted to pursue the mode which the act 
of parliament had directed, aud if any 
examination had taken place, or what 
could be considered a substantial exami- 
nation, they never could have been sub- 
jected to the payment of any more debt? 
than about jf2t)6,000, which would have 
been the whole sum coming to the ciuim- 
ants, instead of the enormous sum which 
this board of control compelled them 
in the most arbitrary and illegal manner 
to admit. What bad heeii tlie consequence 
of this Why, subsequent to that, no 
less than twenty-nine millions of claims 
had been made up to the mouth of Fe- 
bruary in the present year, and the whole 
amount of the adjust^ claims was 
.^25,978,060; but out of that, the coin- 
inissloners, even to this day, had bee^' 
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unable, from the lapse of rime which had 
occurred, to discover the fraudulent niea^ 
«nres by which these daiins ueie attempt' 
ed to be supported. They h.td, however, 
drsposed of tweuty-six millions of the 
^lainl^ ; so that, in fact, there was now 
found to he due only £^l,i74,t00. What 
then could be expected as the re.-^ult of an 
act so contrary to every thing that the 
law intended to give in the way of power 
to the boaid of contiol. This was the 
first attempt to invade the rights of the 
Company, and it was natural to expect 
that it would not be thelast ; fur although 
that act was resisted to the utmost, yet 
such was the effect of Mr. Burke's speecli, 
and the speeches which followed Mr. 
Burke’s motion, that, in 1788, the Kast- 
ludia Company were directed to support 
the expense and the pay of four regiments 
inf.mtry. But, ou that occasion, even 
Mr. Pjii and Mr. Dunda.scame forward 
and declared, that as the law then ^tood 
the board of control could not inteitere 
w'ith the revenues of the Company ; and 
they declared, that the only w ay of cair>- 
*’ing the proposed measure into effect was 
to have an act of pat lianient ; and accord- 
ingly an act of parliament was brought 
in, in 1789, the propriety of which was 
much discu^Jaed. But what were the 
clauses of that bill? They were extremely 
i?impie. The preamble of tlie bill was 
declaratory to tliis effect : ‘‘ whereas 
doubts have arisen whether the boatd of 
control have any power to direct the East- 
India Company to pay the expenses of 
tioops going to India, be it therefore 
enacted, tliat the board of control have 
riie powerto do so and so.” What did 
the parliament then do ? why, they intro- 
duced a clause, declaring that the boahl 
had no power beyond that for wliich the 
bill was expressly introduced, namely, 
to p»y the expenses of tiausporting the 
regiments iu question to India, but for 
nothing else ; and then they added a 
clause which was to the effect of prohibit- 
ing the hoaid of control from giving any 
or«ieis of any kind, or ou any actuunt 
whatever. This theiefore Justified hiiu 
(Mr. H.) in the opinion lie expressetl, 
that the interference of the boaid ot con- 
trol in |liis instance was contiaty to the 
general meaning and spirit of the ait lor 
establishing the board ; and theiefore that 
the C/ompany ought not, as on thisocca- 
sien, to have acquiesced in the appro- 
priation of a single penny of iJieir funds. 

It appeared then that the Company liad 
bad the advantage of hearing it declared, 
not on a single occasion, but ou several, 
and that in the strongest language pos- 
sible, that the board of control were not, 
on any account whatever, to interfere in 
the details of the Company’s treasury. 
Now', he would ask any man what was 
tile interpretation to be drawn from the 
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line of conduct pursiu'd by the boaid of 
CiHiind. Why, the most .■^nipid and UU' 
uitellii'-enf peisoii must see lhaf their in- 
tention wii' to takefiom the Lompaiiy’s 
treasuiy sums ot money which they 
thought they ought not to pay. It sig* 
iiified nothing to ■'ay that the iiioney ought 
to he paid, a.s a m.ittiT of ju^tlc•e and 
right, to the imliviilual, becau.^eihe ar- 
gument of tlie Company was, “ Suppose 
wc adm'.t that the money oudil to be paid 
to Major Hart, although we doubt the 
justice <»f the claim, yet the ju-'f ice of it 
will not warrant vou, the boaid of con- 
tiol, in commanding us, right or wioug, 
10 pay the money. What we complain of 
is, the inteifeierice of tJic hoard of con- 
trol in diicctiiig the conduct of our go- 
veriiinent against our will — in ordering 
us lo admit a hi^dler light in them thitn 
the legislature ever intended to e't:ibli<h. 
We say, that this is assuming a |M>wer 
which ail the speeches and all the inge- 
nuity of the board of control will not 
ju-^tify.” Surely, the exception intro- 
duced, in the year 1788, could not war- 
rant the establislimeut of a geneiMl rule 
conn aveniiig the law pieviously establish- 
ed ; that exception could not wanant the 
boaid in drawing a geneial conclusion, 
which was never iuteiuled by the founders 
of that iiisiituiion. He (Mr. H.J would 
venture to say, that it had never been 
as.'fited, diiectly or indirectly, horn that 
period down to the ple^ellt, tliat the 
i)oard of contiol had a liglit to interfere 
ill the maunt-r which tiny had now iji- 
tertered. He (Mi. H.} would not chal- 
lenge the legal inteipietaiion w’lnch had 
been recently put upou^the authoiity^of 
the board ot contiol, berau'e, whether 
light or wTong, it oucht now to be set at 
rc'*t. I'lidoubtedly theie was great dif- 
ference ol opinion as to tlie propriety of 
that deci-ioii, but no inati could doubt, 
from the manner in w hich the question 
was put, and that in w’hich the answer 
was given by the legal authorities, and 
thew'av in which the decision was carried 
into eflcct, tliat tins c«>iut were now im- 
ptrimisly called upon to come loivvard to 
declare their opinion upon the subject ; 
to declare, thatif tlie iiileijuetuiion given 
by the law author mes s)u.u!d be the rual 
inteijirefation ot tiie act of tlie legisla- 
ture, althoigh that intei pretation wai 
deciiledly against lln* vvlioie tenor and 
meaning i>t the act and the declaration 
made by Mr. Bitf and Mr. Dundai*, the 
act Useif ought to be amended. Tiiey 
were bound, as a court of proprietors, to 
project their treasury, au<l guaid tiieir 
property against the undue iiiflutuce w hich 
this transaction sought to e>tahli'>ti ; tbf' 
were bound in justice to come toraard 
and declare their opinion upon sneu an 
iolerfereuce, w'ifh a view, if possible, to 
prevent further measures of the Uxe icu- 
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♦^rncy being currietl into effect, and to 
■jimlntnin, tliatit such a power weie ron- 
tiunei! in the board, it wtudd be highly 
iTnpn'per and dangerous to the constitu- 
tional lights of the Companv^. 

It appeared lo him (Mr. *H.), that the 
hitcrpictatiou of the law, in^i^ted upon 
by tile Corapanyhs learned advocntch be- 
tore the king iir council, was a just, a 
fair, and a legitimate view of the sub- 
ject. 'T'nat was the \’iew wliich lie 
(Mr. H,) took of it ; and ]'x conceived 
that the court were well warranted in 
now reviewing the tran>actimi, if>r the 
purpose of expressing their sentiments 
upon proceedings so dangerous to their 
interests ; therefore, having tins 
view of tlie subject, he had felt great 
plcasuiT in coining forwaid to second the 
rosohition of Iris lumoralde friend. lUif, 
in seconding this le^olulion, some obser- 
vations might very faiily be made by him- 
self, for the purpose of justifying the 
conduct hehadpuisued on a tormcrocca- 
shjM. At the period he alluded to, he 
had foreto’d, with something like a pro- 
»*' etic spirit, what would be the roii- 
**'*yiscuca of this disposition to encroacli 
»}K u the tights and piivilegesof theCom- 
panv. The couit must recollect the pro- 
ceedings of the 9th June 1814, when he 
bail tl e honor of pi'opositig a resolution 
piotcMing agaiii'-t u grant of ;^’20,000 of 
Tlie Company’s money to Lord Melville, 
upon the meio d'n tum of the board of 
control. He would nor disguise the mo- 
lives whhli iiiducod him to adopt that 
ptoceednig ; on the contrary, he felt a 
widi to cNplain why he was auxiou'* to 
pnt such a ic-olutiou upon the records of 
t’lenmiT. He was led to tliis, bccaii'^e 
lie had before stared, that he did m»t 
lidnk the court of riiiectors had alwa\s 
b.'fu so aitenMve to the interest« of the 
t o’.npany as they ought to hme been. 
This \ra'' his oun private opinion, and he 
<o:’id not help applying to their conduct 
r.i- ol 'Cl \ aiion uldeh Mr. Dundas had 
rpi'iifd to the board of control. Mr, 
L'undas had seated, in the hou>e of cofii- 
mons, that the boaid of control should 
be rnswcrable for what they did, as well 
as what they did not do; and, therefore, 
taking the same view of the same subject, 
he (Mr. H ) thought the court of di- 
uctors were also answerable for what 
they did, and what tliey did not do. It 
was upon this piinciple that he resisted 
tiie apjuopiiation of the sum of ^£20,000 
under the direct influence, if not com- 
mand, of the boaidof centred. It would 
be in the recollection of everybody, that 
he did epcry thing he could to persuade 
ThectKtrt not to agree to that proposition. 
He was anxious to call to the attention of 
the court, that he then implored and be- 
sought them, in the strongest maatier he 
wan able, to make a stand against tbis 


incipient influence of the board of con- 
trol i and thai he hml stated, that if the 
court of directors permitted such a pro- 
ceeding to nas-^ in the manner it did after- 
wards suh silentiOy it would lead to con- 
eeipiences such as the court had now but 
too much reason to deplore. On that oc- 
casion, when tltfi (juestion was laid be- 
fore tiie court of directors, instead of 
niJinfully resisting the influence then at- 
fonijited to be imposed npon them, instead 
of protesthig against so dangerous a line 
of conduct, they declined giving any opi- 
nion whatever upon the “iibject, altliough 
they were called upon so to do, and told 
what ought to be tliLdrliiicuf conducf ; 
and they finally yielded to the subjugation 
of the board of control. Had they on 
that occasion Diantully stood forward, as 
he had intjcated them to do, and de- 
chtt-'Nl, that fins attempt on the part of the 
boaid of control to mterf»-re with the 
Company’s treasury, "”,8 a proceeding 
which could not be endured ; had they 
stood forward and said, that they would 
resist, by every effort in their piovcr. au 
influence so liostile to the independenru 
of tlieir own hotly, the events which l-ad 
since happened could never have taken 
place. Feeling, as he dwi, what the course 
was which oucht to have been pursued, 
he had himself volunteered, ontbe 9th of 
June, to give the dirciuors an opportunity 
of asserting their own tights and pii- 
vilege> ; but, iinfoi Innately, his resolu- 
tion of that day was negatived, b} means 
of that influence winch it wa*' but too 
well known the coiutof dueftors, wlicu 
iiiiifcd, hail in the court of proprietors. 
He (Mr. H.) himself had found the effect 
of that infl*ieuce, and he had protested 
acaiii'^t it in the strongt‘>t manner ; but, 
iiot\\jtb<tan<ling his hutuhle cvenions to 
jKT^uade ihe court not to yield to the 
dishonor, tor such l^e must call it, wh'ch 
had bvcii atienijited to be jmt upciethem, 
by voting a sum of ^^20,000 without an 
inqiiiiy, and that nuder the direct au- 
thority of the board of contiol, his ef- 
forts met but with disappointment ; and, 
although he was qoo of two hundred and 
twenty-five who voted for the resolution, 
yet it w'as ni*gativetl by two hundred and 
eighty. Had the court of directors pro- 
tested against Lord Biickinghamshire’g 
measure, which could only be construed 
into a command to that body, and \vhich 
was in direct defiance of the act of 1788, 
they had not now subjected themselves to 
the disgrace of being eoinpelled to submit 
to a m’tudumus, because proceedings of 
a vei 7 different nature would have been 
had from those to which they had since 
been obliged to yield. 

It was a very strong circumstance that 
in the year 1809, when the present ques- 
tion wjw first stated, IheCompanj'^s coun- 
sel gave a clear le^ opinion upon the 
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subject — for as to the opinion of 1815, he 
could make nothing of it ; but at the 
former period the court would find in the 
forty-third page of the printed papers a 
▼ery clear and distinct opinion of counsel, 
declaring, that the board of control had 
no author>tv to direct the Company to 
pay any debt contracted by them, either 
here orin India, if it did not concern the 
civil or military gavernment or revenue of 
their Indian possessions, ^ut with this 
opinion in their pockets, they did not 
chuse to go on ; for after they had held a 
conference with Lord Melville the result 
was, that during the whole time of that 
nobleman’s remaining president of the 
board of control, being tor a period of 
two yean*, they never stirred the question 
again. What then was the result ? Did 
theconrtof directors then evince a deter- 
mination to resist the encroachment upon 
their power and authority? — No : for when 
the subject was again resumed the same 
temporising spiiit was exj[iibited. What 
was the next proceeding ? Why, in 1814, 
fand he begged the couit would attend to 
dates, for they were very important)— 
Lord Buckinghamshire wrote a letter, 
which was attempted to becalle«l prioate^ 
but which was, in truth and in fact, a pub- 
lic letter, recommending a payment of 
^20,000 out of tlm funds of the Com- 
pany. Lord Buckinghamsiiire’s letter was 
dated in June 1814 ; and although lie 
(Mr. Hume) endeavoured to raise the 
^irit of the court of directors and to 
awaken them to a sense of their own 
honor and character, yet they took no 
notice of this most extraordinary pntceed- 
ing : — they wilfully shut their eyes to the 
danger which was likely to arise from 
allowing the interference of the board of 
control with their treasury. He (Mr. 
H.) had brought the subject forward on 
tbe9tb of June, and he held forth in the 
strongest language he could use to the 
eyes of the court, what would be the con- 
sequence of a tame acquiescence iqsuch an 
interference. The court proved the truth 
of his prophecy ; for the debate having 
taken place upon the 9th, on the 23d a 
mandate came down to the courtj calling 
upon them to pay out of their funds the 
eBormoua sum of j^20,000, in defiance of 
law and of the constitution of the Com- 
pany: and notwithstanding every argu- 
ment that could be used to awaken them 
to a sense of their danger, they quietly ac- 
quiesced ill the interference and actually 
paid the money. This took place on the 
23d of June ; and would It be believed 
that on the 28th a letter came down from 
the board of control for renewing the re- 
collecnoM of tne court upon the subject af 
thelettvr of the 12th June 1812, relative 
to the altered paiagraph ? Would it be 
baiieved that in five days after this sum of 
;^20,0d0 had been paid, and after the 
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lapse of time which had been suifered to 
go by, that the board of control should 
then write a letter to the directors, tell- 
ing them that it was no longer of any use 
to dissemble, and that if they did not send 
out the altered paragraph to India com- 
pulsion must be used. They called upon 
them, in peremptory ternjs, to say whe- 
ther they did or did not intend to send 
out the paragraph, and advised them, that 
if they did not attend to the orders they 
had received, they should he compelled to 
do 90 by hostile process. Such then was 
clearly the consequence of the previous 
complaisant and submissive disposition of 
the directors. But had they at that mo- 
ment called upon the court of proprietors 
for their advice and assistance in the ex- 
tremity of the case, he (Mr, H.) had no 
doubt, that a sense of public shame 
would have induced the directois to re- 
strain their headlong acquiescence in the 
over-reaching authority of the board ; 
and soiry he was to say, that on this and 
on many occ<sions they liad allowed 
themselves to be trampled upon by an 
authority w'hich should be bi ought to sup- 
port them against tyranny and oppression. 
He (Mr. H.) should be grieved to call in 
question legal authority : but surely it be- 
came the court to resist a power which 
was assumed merely under the colour of 
law. In all events he would say that the 
law upon which the board of control 
acted was at least equivocal ; and under 
such circumstances, if the directors had 
made a stand in defence of their owa 
rights, public opinion and public confi- 
dence would have upheld them in the 
pursuit of so laudable an object ; for it 
was not be disputed that ou inauy occa* 
sions a sense of public shame would do 
that, which law itself could not effect. 
Tlie directors had now no excuse to offer, 
because they had been fairly warned and 
foretold of the consequences that would 
ensue from a passive submission to this 
interference. To this inactivity must ue- 
ressarily be ascribed the hostile proceed- 
ing by mandamus. He should not be 
taking a rash view of the conduct of the 
tlirectors, if he were to pi opose an amend- 
ment to the motion of his hon. friend, 
declaring that they had not upon all oc- 
casions exerted that vigilance, which they 
were in duty bouml to exo t, in protecting 
the rights of their constituents ; because 
he must say, that the pas-^ive submis- 
sion of the directors had led to tlie pro- 
ceeding of mandamus. But at the same 
time that he condemned their remi.ssness 
in not standing np against undue influence, 
he could not but admire the spirited man- 
ner in which the motion of his hon. 
friend spoke of the proceedings of the 
board of control; for he perfectly con- 
curred with his hon. friend in thinking 
that the? were illegal and arbitrarv, and 
VoL. IV. 3 U 
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that not a single letter of the law would 
bear out that interpretation which they 
had so violently fixed upon its enact- 
ments. 

He did not wish to say a word upon 
the subject of the appeal to the privy 
council ; but he could not help consi«ler- 
ing it was quite a farce, to suppose that 
the privy council would be au impartial 
tribunal upon a question ef this nature. 
Indeed the same objection pervaded all 
the offices of government. What was an 
appeal from the admiralty or the navy 
board to the privy council ? It was no- 
thing more nor less, than an appeal from 
the minister to the inini-iter. Perhaps it 
was idle to attempt the refoimation ot tiie 
principle, which obtained in every depart- 
ment of the state and was interwoven 
with its \eiy structure. It was impossi- 
ble to alter it. But he only mentioned 
tliis as shewing the fallacy of looking to 
an impartial decision from the ministers of 
the crown in an ajipe.il from the board of 
coutiol. He certainly could not cast any 
direct blame ujion the part which the 
minister had acted ; alihougli he thought 
there was something iuipcaper, a.s an ab- 
stract principle, and inconsistent with the 
notion of justice which had obtained in 
this country, in au appeal fiom the minis- 
ter to the minister. With respect to the 
protest of the court of directors, he cer- 
tainly thought it might have been worded 
in a diffeient manner, 'l liat protest seem- 
ed to him, to put a consti uefivt- blame 
upon the pioccedings of the pii'y coun- 
cil ; and lie tlioughi the diicciorN had 
rather gone too far in their coiiNtiuctioii 
of the conduct of ilie members of council. 
First it was stated, as a prominent fea- 
ture of their protest, that six out of 
twelve of the members had a direct in- 
terest in the question; and in con«:cqiience 
of this it was insinuated, that a different 
conduct was observed towaids them, fioiii 
w'hat would have been obstivod towards 
ail other men. Now he (Mr. H.) had no 
hesitation in saying, tliat he had himself 
been the instrument in recomraeuding 
two or three appeals from public boards to 
the privy council. But it was quite noto- 
rious that an appeal from the decision of 
the admiralty or any other public body, 
was no more than an appeal fiom the 
minister to the minister ; and it would be 
invariably found that if an answer was 
desired upon such occasions from the mi- 
nister, tlie original decision would ine- 
vitably be affirmed. Therefore, from 
whatever department an appeal came, 
this rule of conduct was always followed. 
The court of directors then must not con- 
sider that any hardship or any unfair con- 
duct was peculiarly used towards (hem, 
\tk their appeal to the king and council. 

Having said this, and putting aside hU 
own ophtion upon their original conduct. 


he muht admit tliat tlie cuuit of directors 
were entitled to the tliauk'i of the court 
of pioprietors for making t/ns part ot their 
lesiatdiice totlie authoiit) oi ilio board of 
control. But he could not hclj) observing 
that he differed from them in opinion as to 
the mode ot their resistance ; and \> ithoiit 
being disposed to blame them, bethought 
it would have been more wise if they had 
not carried tlitii op[K)s^ion to such an ex- 
treinit) a-* inevitably involved an open 
breach between them and tlie board. It 
appeared to him that the court of direc- 
tors would lunc (lone ciuMigh foi their 
own character and honoi, in simph pro- 
testing agaiii.'it such an inteijiretation of 
the law as lutd been given by the boaid ; 
because it jet remained to be made out to 
his sati>factioii, hc(kV far it was juudent 
tortile comt of diiectors, as sovereigns 
ot a gieat empire, to have re'‘isted the de- 
cision of a competent inhunal to whom 
they hail submitted their tase, and wait 
until ihc comjiuUoiy juoet*''* of a vuiP' 
(Jamm issued in oidei to enfuice iheT 
obciiieucc to a legal decision. It was a 
qiie.stiou of verj senous impoitance, whe- 
ther their example, m thi« particular, 
would not liave an injurious intlucnce 
upon the conduct of those who were sub- 
ject to their own administration; for it 
requiied very little ingenuity of argument 
to ileinonstrate, tliat the exanijde of dis- 
obedience in the goiernois, would leave a 
baneful effect u}>on tlie allegiance and sub- 
iui<'‘iou of the goM'nicil. It .ipiic.ued to 
iiiiii. therefoic. that the wiser course for 
llie dirtctoi' to piusue, would hate been 
to hiwc .submitted to the decision upon 
tlie question ot law, when it appealed to 
bcJig.iinst tlieiii, and resoit to Puiliarnent 
fora lemedy against the lepetition of the 
proceeding which had given them so 
much uneasiness. Had he to advi.se them 
upon the subject, he should have recom- 
mended them to submit with cheerful- 
ness; because in doing that, they svould 
have dope their duty. It was true they 
might have a very unpleasant power im- 
posed upon them ; but, at the same time, 
they would have the credit of having acted 
conformably to the declared law. If they 
had thought there was any imperfection 
in the act of Parliament itself, they could 
have appealed to that tribunal w liich was 
alone competent to afford them redress. 
In all events, it was the safer course for 
them to have submitted, rather than 
await the disgraceful proceeding of being 
coiuj^llcd against their will to obey. This 
acquiescence in the decision of the consti- 
tuted authorities, even if they felt them- 
selves aggrieved by an unfair and improper 
interpretation of the law, would not hare 
deprived them of the privilege of apply- 
ing to the legislature to correct the law, 
and prevent in future such an interpreta- 
tion as had been given to the act of par- 
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liauicnt; and if this had been the coxirse motion of his hon. friend . — [Cries of 
adopted, they would at least have had the question! question! question!) 
satisfaction of seeing that the public ap- INIr. Lowndes said he could not give a 
probation went with them. It was the silent vote upon lliis subject. He con- 
interest, not to say the duty, of the di- sidered that this was a questiou purely 
rectors, when they found tlie dccisjoii to of powei, and as a conflict between the 
be against them, to iiave imnrediately or- interests of two public bodies. It was 
dered the payment of Major Hart’s de- the clashing of interests of the East-India 
inand, however ualling or offensive Mich Company, wdio had ceitaiii vested rights, 
a compliance might have been to their against an attempt on the part of the 
feelings; because tliey must huve been board of control to ovei reach those 
awaie what mrluence tlieirexamplc would rights, which were given to the Company 
have upon the conduct of their own ser- by the law of the land. Of wliat use, 

\ants. With what propriety could they lie would ask, was an act of pailiament, 

proceed to the puni.^hment of disobedi- if it was in the power of any body of meu 

ence in tlieir servants if their own ex- to subvert its authority and set it aside as 
ample evinced a contempt of all legal au- a dead letter ? It seemed to him that this 
thoi'ity? In illustration of his argument was nothing more nor less than subver- 
he would ‘‘ take a leaf out of their own tiug the rights of parliament and setting 

book j” for he found that in the year the authority of the legislature at defiance. 

1782, articles of impeachment were exhi- This was a case in which he trusted that 
bited by the court of directors against a the directors uoiiUl lie .'supported by all 
gentleman named White, a membei of the the piopiietois of the East- India Corn- 
council at Madras, for treatin-j: witlicoii- pany. In a!l public bodies there would 
tempt the authoiity of the directoi.s, hy be clashing iiitcie>ts and conflicting opi- 
acting in the conscientious di.scharge of nioiis : but there was one point to which 
his duty ; but in doing which he had <lis- all men’s minds, whatever their sentiments 
obeyed the orders sent him from hissupe- might be upon paiticular subjects, would 
riois. epon what principle, then, were coiiveige with unanimity and harmony, 
sucli procecduics adopted towards that He meant the subject of pioperty, for he 
gentleman, it it was not fiomacoinic- consideicd this solely as a question of 
lion that his contemptuous conduct would piopeit) ; and he must cou^idel• the pic- 
boid out an alarming example of di.s- sent as au insidious attempt on the part 
obedience to lawful authority ? Ho was of tlie hoard ot control to gra.sp at the 
afraid therefore, that tlie example of the propeH) of the Company : but he trusted 
<lirectois in the present case might tend to that the court of piopi letors, like true 
unhinge tliat losjiect for law and (uder, Englishmen, would inaufully stand up to 
which was >0 necessary to the c.<?iablisli- defend tlieir liuhts. N'e^cr was there a 
inent of every well organized aor eminent, more gro.«s attack made upon the Company 
It w’oifld haic hecoine the dienit) of the than on the pi esent occasion. What was 
Company, however unnieii ted the treat- it.> It was an attack upon the public puise 
inent they had leceived from the board of of the Company, the wajs and means of 
control, to have submitted to their au- the Company, — without which it was im- 
ihority under all the circumstances of the possible for them to go on for a moment, 
case. They should have borne in mind Property to them was like oil to the 
that the allegiance of their own subjects wheels of an euuine ; it was that which 
WHS threateued, and became endangered made all tbeir movcnicnts glide so sniooth- 
by their own example. They should have ly as it mu>t be acknowledged they did. It 
recollected that their ministers abroad may nave I eea obscived that tlieir aifairs 
looked to rliem for suppoi t in their com- did not p' Oreed .‘o leviiUu ly .i'« they miglit : 
mauds, and that if they themselves held but he ventuied to sa\ that, notwithstand- 
out an example of disobedience to siipe- ing all the asptiMons andalltheiii'-idi- 
rior authority, it was ini po‘«sfl)le tlicy could ous attacks which Imd been made upon 
expect submission to their own decrees, them, and all the cliaicc' of their being 
To him, therefore, in tliis point ol view, an over grown, arbitian, monopolizing 
the ulterior resistance of the directois to Company, theie wa> nothing to impeach 
the decision of the board of control was the honesty and fairness of their transac- 
extremely imprudent, because it endanger- tious, and still less to question the legality 
ed their owti authority. To say the least of their proceedings, sanctioned, as they 
of it, they had acted iujudiciouMy, be- weie, by the authority of an express act 
cause he thought their own authority of parliament. What pretence had the 
would be best supported by an example in board of control, or any other body of 
themselves of a cheerful submission to men, for invading tbeir lawful privileges, 
the decision of highei powers. so long as the act of the legislature by 

Having detained the court so long he which they were incorporated was of 
should now content himself by a simple any force? The East-Iiidia Company had 
declaration that he intended to support the courts of justice and judges of their own 

5 U 2 
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t© decide all questions of dispute between 
them and the persons with wliom they 
had any dealings ; and what right had the 
board of control to venture be^'ond those 
limits assigned them by the legislature. 
But there \vas“ a snake in the grass;*' 
Mid the plain matter of fart was that 
commerce having a little declined, it was 
thoiMtht that the Kast-India Company 
would submit to allow an encroachment 
upcHi their privileges. It was now veiy 
well known that a considerable private 
trade was going on in India; but he trusted 
that the court would take care that private 
trade should not trench upon the com- 
merce which was vested in them by their 
charter: but above all, he trusted that 
the court of directors would adopt mea- 
aures immediately to do away that unfor- 
tunate inlple8^i<^n which recent events liad 
made upon the court of China. 

The C/i/ttrm' n here interrupted the 
honorable gentleman, and requested he 
would excu'-c him for calling him to 
Tvrder. He wa^s now gtung into a subject 
which had nothing to do with the question 
before the court. He would have the 
goodness, therefore, to confine his obser- 
vations to the subject under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Loxrnfi^x said he could onlv say. 
With respect to the question of , 

be thmtght there could be but otie opinion 
upon the subject ; and though his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hitmel was pleased to observe 
that the court of director'* bad acted 
wrong in voting a grant to liOrd Mel'dlle, 
be could not agree in the justice of his 
bon. friend's nun'll ks upon that particular 
point. He acknowledged that his h'oii. 
friend wu" a prophet ; but he was, also, 
like other pr- phets on other occasions, 
who/';re/o/^ things af'er thfy htid hap. 
pf‘nei. (.-i hfuah 9 He had heard of 
many piopliecit** which never produced 
anything. U «eldoni occurred that pro- 
phets took iiurit for (heir prescience until 
after the e'ents they had foretold had 
come to pu^s : and it was probable that 
hi'^hon. friend wonhl never have plumed 
himself upon his prophetic .«kill, if ac- 
cident had not brought about the event 
which Ite prophecied. For his own part 
he never any faith in such prophets. 
Now, though the bon. gentlemen might 
have been pleased to vote against the 
grant df £20,000 to Wd Melville he 
(Mr. L.) could rmt concur in tlie ground 
<rfhis op|>osjtion That nobfrlonl, during 
nine years of active service, had only 
£2,06^, whereas his successor had 
£5,000, and when hecontrasted the abili- 
ties of the noble loj'd, tranecendant as 
they were, with tho«ie of his successor, 
he saw a wonderful difference between 
the merits of the two fadividnals. Noman 
eoaht donbt that Lord Melville was a man 


of superior abilities. He had died ex- 
tremely poor, and the directors had a 
right to take into consideration his past 
merits and service^ : and it struck him 
(Mr. L.) that however exalted the noble 
lord’s situation might have l)een in his 
life time, siill though he were dead he was 
a proper object tor consitleration. 

The Chairman again called the hou, 
gentleman to order, and requested him 
to confine himself to the question befoi'e 
the court. 

Mr. Lowndes resumed and said that he 
cotisideied the observations of his hon. 
friend as an attack upon himself, and 
upon eveiy man who had voted for the 
grant of £20,000 to Lord Melville, and 
therefore, as an independent man, he 
had a right to sliew tliat he was no cour- 
tier, and tiiat lie dirl not whh to please 
any body unless his conscience approved 
the act. He considered that he had acted 
and p'(ij>erly in the vote he gave ou 
that <»ccasion ; and therefore he conceived 
he had a riglit to defend hiin'*elf, without 
being called to order. He ^vas not only 
justifying his own conduct but that of the 
other pi oprietens who voted on the same 
occasion. If they did the same thing why 
wa.s he not ak'O entitled to the like privi- 
lege ? {cries of question ! question /) Why 
was he to be pinned down to any particu- 
lar point? hi.s hon. fiienrl had asserted 
that tlie condui t of thediiectorsin grant- 
ing money to Lord Melville was a blot 
u}>on the Coinpanj. 

'Uie ('huitmon iuterpo.sed and 

intrcaied liiclnui. gentleman once more, to 
confine idinself to the motion before the 
court. 

Mr. Lowndes said he though^ that an 
attack bad bteu made on him for having 
\otcd for the £20,000 lo l.ord Melville, 
and he hatl a right to deh iid himself. 

The Chuirman. j hat is not the ques- 
tion before the court. 

Mr. Lowndes then said he would con- 
fine himself to the question of the manda- 
mus and say that the directors ought to 
assert the rights of the Company against 
any attempts made to endanger them ; 
and above all, they should endeavour, by 
every exertion in their power, lo prevent 
the present proceeding being set up as a 
(H-ec^ent on any future occasion. Had 
the court of directors entertained any 
doubt upon the provisions of the act of 
parliament, they ought to have applied 
to the legislature to a'ceit.iin with more 
precision the boundajies between t)»em 
and the boaid of control ; tor he atmr^ 
bended tliai ilie whole of the present mis- 
chief arose fioin tlie imperfect provisions 
of the act, ami gave room for quibbles 
and misconceptions. If the Cenopany had 
a right to the privileges whicb they claim- 
ed, they ought to be defined with egrtain-^ 
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ty. Should if not be thought that he was 
deviating from the question, he would 
advert to a point which had arisen in his 
mind, in consequence of the quotation 
which had been read by the hoii. mover, 
from one of Mr. Pitt’s speeches; but he 
knew very well tliat if he did so, he 
should be called to order. 1 lie obseiva- 
tion he had to make was however ex- 
tremely short- Mr. Pitt, in speaking of 
the revenue of the Company, had alluded 
to the word patronage. It so happened 
at this moment that an hou. and learned 
friend of his (Mr. Jackson) who had 
served the Company for upwards of twenty- 
five years in the most essential particulars, 
was unable to procure a writership for a 
nephew whom he was going to send out 
upon a less advantageous service. Tliat 
his hon. friend should want a writership 
for so dear a relative was a reproach to 
the Company. That hon. geutleraan had 
been their servaiit for twenty-five years, 
during which time he had saved them ten 
or twelve inillious of money : and yet — 

The Chairman, If the hon. proprie- 
tor will not confine himself to the ques- 
tion, it is impossible that he can be 
heard. He wearies the patience of other 
gentlemen, and he had belter sit down. 

Mr. Lowwlea after complaining of the 
hardship of his ca>e in beimt refused a 
healing when other seuticmeu sveie heard 
with patience, said he should sit down 
without auj further observatiuus. 

Tile hon. D. Kinnaird rose, and said, 
that if he were to omit the present oppor- 
tunity ot e.xpre'Slng his sentiments in sup- 
port of a question for approving the con- 
duct of the court of directors, who had 
re.'iisted powers which had been forced 
improperly from their lawful puipose, in 
order to control them and the Com- 
pany, he should feel himself liable to the 
imputation of a want of candor, because 
having freipiently found fault with their 
conduct, lie should be extremely uuwil- 
liug to wicbold his support from them, 
when he knew, in his conscience, they 
deserved it. It was with a view therefore 
to set himself right with the directors as 
well a* the court of proprietors, that he 
now presented himself to their notice. 
His observations (however important the 
subject) should be confined within narrow 
bounds. 

He was clearly of opinion, that this 
was a case where the act of parliament, 
as expounded by its framers, and as un- 
derstood at the time the legislature sanc- 
tioned it, had been perverted from its due 
purpose to give a control to the minister 
of the crown : hut he was far from think- 
ing that this was the only instance, and 
he was still further from thinking that k 
was one of the most important instances, 
in which the act had been so perverted. 
Ob the contrary (he spoke it sincerely) he 


thought that the directors had tried the 
question of power under the most disad- 
vantageous ciicuinstauces ; for when they 
applied themselves candidly to the subject, 
when they came to digest the immense 
mass of papers before the court, and 
ascertain what was really the substance 
of the question, which they were willing 
should be discussed and submitted for 
the consideration of the proprietors, and 
when they came to dismiss from it all 
that extraneous and voluminous matter 
in which it was involved, they would find 
themselves contesting for their rights 
upon an occasion, wlien in point of law 
it was extremely ditilcult to obtain a 
satisfactory conclusion : be meant, upon 
the construction of the act of parliament, 
and particularly upou tlmse clauses whicb 
were the peculiar subject of .liscus^ion. 
Even to a legal mind, the same ditficulty 
must occur : and he could not but think 
that if the court of directors meant to 
try the question upon a point of law, it 
was their duty to have brought it before 
the tribunal of public opinion, and to 
have shewn to the court of proprietors, in 
the first iii‘‘tance, tlie power which the 
board of control intended to a'«sunie, not 
to assume openly, (which would have 
been more lioncuable on their parts), but 
in a coven manner, and that fin* such a 
considerable length of time. He was of 
opinion with his hon. fneinl who sjioke 
last but one, that the court ot directors 
themselves had contributed to the erection 
of that monstrous h)drri, which was now 
about openly to crush them. He lelr him- 
self tlierefore considerably embarrassed 
as to the extent of the discussion into 
wliich he should enter, because he was 
free to say, that giving all the attention 
he could to tlie legal argument^ which 
were contained in the papers, it was a 
matter of great difficulty with him to say 
whether this question was or was not to 
be considered as u military, a commercial, 
or a civil question. It was quili clear that, 
in the manner in which the dirtctiirs had 
conducted their case, they had involved 
themselves in considerable difficulties ; 
for they had themseive.s, in the words of 
their counsel, declared that it was not a 
uiilitary question ; and iherefoic he beg- 
ged to a^k, whethei they were prepared 
to say that it was a romiuercial question 2 
For his own parr he must undoubtedly con- 
sider it as a matter redating t-o policy or 
goveriHuent, because that appeared to him, 
under the true construction of the whole 
spirit of the act of pailiameut, to be the 
only ground upon which it could be coa* 
sidered. To him it appeared uiiqueocion- 
abiy, to be a matter of civil government 
in thejodicial (Apartment. 

Uis hou. friend who first addressed the 
court bud aaid that Major Hart’s case was 
decided : but be (Mr. K.) b^ged that the 
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court would not be misled by so extraor- 
dinary a mistake. So far from Major 
Hart's case being decided, it appeared 
clear that the only question all along, had 
been between the board of control and 
the court of directors. It was extremely 
important, therefore, to fix in the minds 
of the court, what the precise question 
was between those two bodies. That 
question was positively no more than 
this, — namely — what tribunal should de- 
cide the question between Major Hart 
and the Ea^st-India Company ? The board 
of control had recommended to the direc- 
tors to make payment of Major HarCs 
claim after a certain rate. On the other 
hand, the court of directors proposed, 
that their military board should regulate 
the mode of payment, and that Major 
Hart should produce his vouchers. To 
that the board of control said, it was 
extremely unfair to compel him to pro- 
cure vouchers, when the directors them- 
selves knew that he had none to produce. 
Therefore the state of the case was this ; 
the directors proposed that tlie miiliaiy 
board should give him a specific sum for 
each seer of rice, ora smaller sum, if they 
thought the smaller was a fair rate of 
compensation. But when tlie military 
board bad decided at what rate they 
would pay, the dispute would not then 
have been ended ; for it would remain for 
Major Hart to say, whether he would ac- 
cept such late of compensation. He 
might or might not accept it. He was 
not obliged to do sn, foi he might appeal 
to any tribunal of ju'^ticc, between 
himself and ilie Company, 'riiercfore it 
was a mi.stako to say, that Major Han’s 
case was even far advanced in Its pro- 
gress towards decision. It was not in a 
state of advancement. But tlje court of 
directors and the board of control, so far 
from having quarrelled upon a question of 
putting their hand into the pocket of the 
company, it was really a question, whether 
the board of control had a right to give 
any recommendation to the tribunal to 
which Major Hart’s case had been re- 
ferred for decision. Now, he begged the 
attention of the court to that circum- 
stance; for that was really the main ques- 
tion : and it was a misrepresentation of 
the case to suppose, that the hoard of 
control were putting their hands at once 
into the pocket of the Company, or to 
suppose that they had said,“ if yon don’t 
pay this money we will compel you*" The 
interference of the board was merely in 
directing the method to be pursued by 
the military board, in coming to a con- 
clusion upon Major Hart’s claim ; and 
when that was done. Major Hart was not 
concluded by it; for he had his option 
afterwards to go into a court of law with 
Hie ^kectors. ’Therefore he (Mr. K.) 
hogged that Hib question might be rightly 


understoood : and he was borne out iu 
saying that in this veiy mistake, (which 
was one, of many instances, in which 
the question seemed to have been mi^UIl- 
derstood), the true point at i>sue between 
the directors and the board was either 
lost sight of, or so much involved, as to 
defy a plain and rational decision upon it. 
He therefore charged the directors not 
only with having mistaken the nature of 
the qne.stiou itself, but likewise with 
having tried it in a most injudicious man- 
ner, in consequence of tlie proceedings 
they had adopted, because so far from 
trying it with reference to the general 
spirit of the act of parliament, and refer- 
ring lo a large construction of the inten- 
tions of the legislature, it was left to be 
tried by mere verbal criticism. If the 
question were to be tiied, as it certainly 
ought, upon its own merits, and if it 
were to lest upon good, common, plain 
scm^c, he could not conceive why it 
should he decided by the subtle distinc- 
tion of law)ci.'‘. What was to pievcnt 
a jury of twelve hone.^t men, with plain 
common sense, from being left (as the 
juties of this country weie left in many 
most important cases), to apply the act 
of parliament to the case submitted to 
their consideration. Such a tribunal was 
competent t© the decision of such a ques- 
tion : but in this case, unfortunately, so 
far from taking a large view of the sub- 
ject, and looking at liie power a'ssumcd 
by the hoard of control iiptm hioad and 
general principle', thei'snewas lott to 
be tried iijion a few expressions in the act 
of parliament: and yet the court of direc- 
tors came to their constitutents conten- 
ding before them, that this was a vital 
imint connected with the inteiestsof the 
company, and after such a confession 
they ventured to submit a decision, (wiiich 
involved the Company in the disgrace of 
having a mandamus issued against them 
before the whole people of India), to the 
result of a mere verbal contest as to the 
construction of an act of Parliament in 
this particular case, narrowing it down 
to three clauses, nay, down to the ques- 
tion, whether this claim of Major Hart 
came within the description of “ allow- 
“ ance or gratuity,** This w’as the ground 
upon which the directors elected to pro- 
ceed. They contented themselves with 
submitting a question of vital importance 
to the decision of a legal quibble. They 
wished to defend tliemselves by saying 
this came within the meaning of the 
words “ allowance or gratuity-,** and 
that if it should turn out that Major 
Hart was paid a larger sum than in strict- 
ness he was entitled to, the surplus 
should be considered as a gratuity or al- 
lowance. They were willing to defend 
themselves upon that narrow ground, and 
with such a quibble they resorted to the 
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court of King’s Bench, and there the point, 
so fined down, was decided against them. 
The court decided the case there, upon the 
simple question of allowance or gratuity: 
and then the Company were directed to 
go to the privy council. How did they 
go there, why — upon the construction of 
another clause of the act ; namely, whe 
ther this was a military or a commercial 
question ? Was there a gentleman on the 
other side of the bar, he would ask, who 
woiild get up and say tliat this was a coni- 
jiiercial question? He (Mr. K.) admit- 
ted that this was a question which was 
not intended, by tlie act of paihanient, 
to be investigated by the board of con- 
trol ; but the fact was, that there hav- 
ing been many oihei acts done b> the 
board of control, which were tacitly 
.submitted to by the directors, the latter 
felt themselves precluded, by their previous 
submiasioiis, from entering upon llie broad 
ground upon which tlie question ougltt to 
l^ considered : and he would tell that hou. 
d}ody, that if they had applied to the court 
of proprietors, that ground would have 
i»een taken by them, and the direcIor^ 
would have been phiced upon it, in spite 
of theniselve-<. He, for (uic, would cer- 
tainly luivebecnuiiwillini: to try the merits 
of a great and impoitant question like 
this upon mere technical dotiiutions ami 
verbal criticisms. Had the director.s 
brought the questiotj before tlieir consti- 
tuents, they w'ould in all events have had 
the gratuitous and zealous assistance of 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Jackson). 
Tliey would have had his assistance in a 
place where they could derive advantage 
from his learning, free of interest or pre- 
judice. For his (Mr. K's) part, he should 
Iiavebeen most happy to derive assistance 
from that gentleman's talents and legal 
acquirements ; and he was quite persuad- 
ed, that the rest of the proprietors would 
have been most grateful for his counsel 
and advice upon such an occasion. It 
seemed therefore to him that the direc- 
tors w'eie much to blame in their want of 
confidence in tliis court, from whom it 
was quite obvious they might liave derived 
considerable advantage, not only from the 
strength which numbers would have 
given, but from the mlvice and assistance 
which they were capable of aflbrding, as 
allies in such a contest. This was a ques- 
tion which ought to have been submitted 
to the tribunal of public opinion, and not 
to the professional construction of an act 
of [larliament ; in descending to which it 
was natural to suppose, that the general 
principlesof the law would be kept in the 
back ground. He was extremely sorry, 
therefore, that he should be obliged to 
qualify the thauks which were due to the 
directors for the opposition they had 
given to the board of control, with any 
thing like public censure ; but he could not 


discharge his duty conscientiously, if he 
did not thus express his sentiments upon 
their conduct. He trusted, however, that 
this would be the beginning of a new 
course, and that the Company were about 
to adopt sentiments and piincip’es of act- 
ing, which would hereafter protect them 
from similar encroachments upon their 
privileges. He trusted that, in future, 
they would shew themselves not bnly 
jealous of their rights, but able to defend 
themselves against any imputation or 
any attack upon their character : but in 
doing he persuaded himself the di- 
rectors would feel the importance of at- 
taching to their cause a just confidence in 
the support and advice of their consti- 
tuents: — tliat if they should be again 
placed in such a situation, they would 
come to this court for assistance, upon 
those points where public opinion must 
have its infiuence. Far was he from think- 
ing that there was not amongst the four 
and twenty directors, as much learmng, 
ability and honesty as on this side the 
bar ; but, at the same time, it could not be 
disputed, that it was no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage to that body, to have the advice, 
(lie assistance, and the confidence of all 
their constituents. He meant nothing 
invidiously, but he thought it was the 
duty, as well as the interest of the direc- 
tors, to cultivate the good opinion of the 
proprietors by a timely deference to their 
honest judgment. 

Before he went further in his remarks, 
he would notice one observation of his 
lion, friend who spoke last but one (Mr. 
Hume). His lion, friend had expressed 
a wish, that the directors liad not resist- 
ed the board of control, by going to the 
court of King’s Bench to he subjected to a 
mandamus, after the question had been 
decided by the privy council. Now, he 
did not quite concur in his hon. friend's 
opinion ; for he could not but think that 
the directors were justified in resorting to 
any measure which afforded a prospect 
of having tneir grievances understood and 
felt by all classes of the community; and 
therefore he thought, tliat the more pub- 
lic their resistance, it would be eventually 
tlie better. It was a great thing to be 
able to compfuin ; and hence the advan- 
tage of the right of petition. It was a 
satisfaction to the oppressed and injured 
to be able to excite the sympathy, at least, 
of tlieir countrymen. In this point of 
view, therefore, the public statement of 
tlie Company’s case, as a grievance, would 
be of advantage, because it would operate 
as a warning to others. He could not 
conceive any harm in resistance, as long 
as there was the least chance of resistance 
being of use : consequently, so long as 
there was no harm in resistance, resist- 
ance was commendable. It were to be 
wished, however, that when the directors 
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received the mandamus, they had asked 
for the sympathy of their constituents : 
for in such a critical moment the effer- 
Ycscenceof friendship, and community of 
interest, must have ^en consolatory to 
Che executive body, under the insult which 
bad been offered them. If they had done 
this, they would not only have met with 
condolence and sympathy, but have been 
borne upon the shoulders of the proprie- 
tors in triumph. To him, then, it appear- 
ed, that no harm could result from their 
resistance ; for, on the contrary, he thought 
<he want of resistance .sooner, was the 
rock upon which the) had split. 

After this remark, he must make one 
observation upon the subject of the papers 
themselves, because, when he held up the 
enormous volume which had been laid be- 
fore the proprietors, he could not but con- 
ceive, that it affoided somewhat of an 
apology for an aberration from that path, 
which had been chalked out for this day’s 
proceedings. Undoubtedly, he was dis- 
posed to pay every attention to what had 
fallen from the chair ; because every sug- 
gestion coming fiom so dignified a situa- 
tion was entitled to respect; and most 
happy was he to join his testimony in 
praise of the conduct of the bon. gentle- 
mati who recently filled It. The interests 
of the Company, the tranquillity and dig- 
Btty of the proceedings of this court, and 
the regularity of their debates, depended 
upon the conduct of the chairman ; and 
proud was he in adding his eulogium to 
the character of a geutleraan who had so 
mainly contributed, by his dignified de- 
meanour, to the artainmcnt of these im- 
portant points. Therefore what bad 
fifdleii fironi the hou. gentleraRii in the 
ehair upon the subject of adxing up Major 
Hart’s ca.<e with the present question, 
must have been suggested, rather as a re- 
eommendatiou than as a dictum; and it 
was one of his (Mr. K’s) complaints against 
the directois, that they bad so overlaid 
this plain and simple question with the 
aiory of Major Hart, that from the begio- 
Bmg to the end, that story bad been told 
fife times over: nay, even in the directors’ 
own fH-otest, which might have been a 
protest against the power of the 
bon^ control, three-fourths of the 
papers were occo|»ed by the details of 
Mhior Han*s case ; and then the uroprie- 
tora were to be told, that in taking this 
subject up, they weie not to touch upon 
the merits of that case l^and any man 
who ventured to say a word upon it, must 
he put down as disorderly! Why, the 
tttses were so mixt up, that it was impos- 
sible to touch upon the one without ad- 
vorting to the other. Nay, it was iuipos- 
slhle to help eiiterii^ into the particulars 
Oi-Jlajor Hart’s case in ai^uins the ques- 
IkMiof power. Even Lord EUeDhoroagh, 
f d i | i l thooi wiu a rt iostraeted to argue the 


case, dwelt entirely upon the merits of 
Major Hart’s ease, and it was not in their 
power to do otherwise : and yet the pro- 
prietors were to be told that they must 
confine themselves to the merits of the 
question immediately before the court. 
If this were a good rule for the proprie- 
tors, why did not the directors themselves 
exhibit it in tlieir own example. The 
fact was, however, tliey found it impossi- 
ble to confine themselves to the question 
of principle. But they did not even con- 
fine themselves merely to the considera- 
tion of the merits of the Major’s case ; for 
there was some invisible commentator 
upon the papers. The flirectors did not 
simply content themselves with submit- 
ting the document to the proprietors, but 
they brought them forward with 
very copious— very pithy— and all against 
Major Hart very strong reasoning — but 
there was nothing to be found which told 
for the Major. Surely, the proprietors 
ought to have the name of rh!<« invisible 
commentator. Would the diiecfors be 
good enough to refer their constituents to 
theauthorof these comment.s. Who was 
the gentleman > Let him come forward, 
and inform the court, by what authority, 
and under whose countenance, he meddled 
with these papers ? If he was some ob* 
acure individual, he (Mr. K.) sl:ould like 
to have an opportunity of answerin^him. 
But It was Impossible to find him in the 
dark. To him (Mr. K.) some of these 
comments appeared extremely improper; 
and that very unfair inferences were 
<lrawn from them, not to say bad reason- 
ing; therefore he must say iu his own 
name, as well as iu the name of Major 
Hart, (with whom Im had no coimexion) 
and iutbe name of common justice, that 
it was impossible to look at these papers 
without being fully impressed with the 
roiivictioD, that Major Hart had been 
the main object through the whole of 
these proceedings, iu the first instance. 
Hiis he* was obliged to say ; and though 
he had fio dispoKition whatevei*, to treat 
what had fallen from the chair with dis- 
respect (which he must consider to have 
been suggested iu piirsuanee of the {dan 
recommemled by the horn mover), yet he 
could not help, as a matter of jus- 
tice to Major Hart, taking this opportuni- 
ty of saying, that in his conscience he be- 
lieved him a most ill-used man that he 
had suffered beyond all measure, and that 
the directors had not given him a tribunal 
befwe whivh he could fairly lay his case. 
A court martial would have' decided the 
question ; or a board oi general plRcers 
might have disposed of it. it was true, 
a board of inquiry was tsiablisbed in 
the first instance, which Iteard of inquiry 
merely gave a reccaumendatioB; but nert 
in the form of any legal or judicial 
toecBug. They ^ve a recommendation fo 
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the governor-general, and then the go- 
vernor-general suspended the Major. And 
when that gentleman’s case came to be 
discussed, he (Mr. K.) would have a good 
deal to say as to the motives of that pro- 
ceeding. Ttie Major then wrote to the 
court of directors. 

Mr. Jmpey rose to speak to order. He 
really thoiufht that on tiie part of the 
friends of Major Hait, it was extremely 
injudicious as well as irregular, after what 
had fallen from the chair, to be entering 
now into the case of that gentleman. The 
friends of Major Hart would liave an op- 
portunity at a future period of fully con- 
flideriiig the merits of his case ; but until 
that period arrived, it would be belter to 
abstain from the discussion. He hoped 
the hon. and worthy proprietor who seem- 
ed to be of the same opinion, would ab- 
stain from further argument upon this 
part of the subject, 

Mr. Lowndes said, “ I think, after you 
have mixed up thequestion with these com- 
mentaries, the proprietors have a right to 
discuss the subject iu their own way.** 

The Chairman said, that when the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Kiunaird) had passed 
»ome animadversions upon the line of con- 
duct vvhich he had taken in recommend- 
ing to the court to pursue the sugges- 
tk>u made by the hon. mo^er, he had 
sat with great patience : but he must now 
flttbmit to the court, whether this was a 
proper time to touch upon the topic of 
Major Hart’s particular case i 

Mr. Kinnnird said, he could only Justi- 
fy the course he had taken, by reading 
the directors’ resolution of protest. Tnat 
resolution of protest entered into a detail 
of the particulars of Major Hart’s case, 
which he (Mr. K.) took to be the matter 
which the court were now called upon to 
decide. 

Mr. Impey reminded the bon. gentle- 
mau, that the question which this couit 
wa.s called upon to decide, merely related 
to the subject of the mandamus, and to 
the conduct of the directors in resisting 
the interference of the board of control. 

Mr. Kinnaird he felt himself jus- 
tified, as he conceived, in referring to the 
resolution of protest of the court of di • 
rectors, for the purpose of finding out 
the grounds of the directors’ conduct in 
opposing the board of control. But if, 
in that resolution of protest, he should 
not be able to find the reasons of the di- 
rectors for such conduct, it certainly 
would be presumptuous for him to speak 
to their conduct, unless he was permitted 
to refer to the pa|>er5 before the court. 
Upon looking therefore, at the protest, 
be found a full detail of Major Hart’s 
case, and he must conclude that the di- 
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rectors thought it absolutely necessary 
to enter into tliat detail, iu order to 
enable the proprietors to understatid 
the grounds of their conduct. With the 
leave, then, of the court, he would speak 
to tliose points, rather than read them 
from tlie protest. If the honorable and 
learned gentleman who had called him 
(Mr. K.) to order, preferied his read- 
ing the document itself, which it was ne- 
cessary for him to do, in order to answer 
the objection made, he (Mr. K.) begged 
to suggest, that the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman could not offer a stronger proof of 
being himself out of order, than by com- 
pelling him to adopt that course. He had 
not many observations to make, aud he 
had only to say that the interiiiption he 
had experienced did not tend much to 
save the time of the court, which he was 
most desirous of doing, had he been per- 
mitted to proceed in his own way. He was 
about to say that Major Hart, therefore, 
had had no tribunal assigned him to which 
lie could submit his case for an equitable 
decision ; and it was from that unfortu- 
nate circumstance that the directors had 
got into this sciape; for they had taken 
upon themselves to pass what they thought 
would be a complete eslopelling resolution 
against Major Hart, by ordering certain 
vouchers to be pioduced, the existence of 
which that gentleman had himstlf distinct- 
ly denied ; and had assigned that as a 
reason for their not forthcoming (a direc- 
lor *‘NO").7r>He (Mr. K.) understood 
that Major Hart had declared, that he 
had not any vouciiers to establish the 
prices at which he purchased the rice (the 
same gentleman ** no.”) I find that 
is expressly stated in the examination of 
Major Hart. 

Mr. Impey said, it would be more con- 
venient to hear Major Hart’s case another 
time. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, be apprehended ho 
was now speaking to the very point be- 
fore the court ; and as the directors hwl 
declared the ground iipsn which they hail 
acted, he conceived he had a right to ex- 
amine into those grounds, and to point 
out to tlie court of proprietors tlie true 
question which they had to decide, after 
an e.xamination of those voluminous pa- 
pers ; for he apprehended that the coart 
really did not know the question intended 
to be propounded to them, aud that they 
w'ere not aware of the mistake into which 
romiy of them must have fallen. L’poa 
what ground, he would ask, was the 
court to be precluded from going into the 
merits of the case, which wag argued ex- 
clusively upon its own particulars ? TTils 
case was unique in circumstances, and 
there was no probability of its ever being 
drawn into {uveedent by the board of 
control. Such a case never happened be- 
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tore, and, probably, ne\cr would again. 
Whut v^ as the ca«>e ? why au officer had 
been dismissed who claimed that he had a 
light to a certain sum of money at the 
hands of the Company ; and it arose out 
of this peculiarity of circmnstiuices ; tint 
the dircctor'< Oeclaied by their cmnisel, 
Sir Samuel Roiailiy and 5lr. Adam, iiieu 
of the first legal authority in the conn- 
try— that Major Hart was not a mili- 
tary servant, but was to all intents and 
purposes, no other than a vender of rise." 
This was said by the directors’ own learn- 
ed counsel; — what did the directors then 
do upon that? why, the next thing they 
did was to declaie, that Major Hart was 
not to be treated a> a ineie vendei of rice, 
but that thtir militaiy boaid wai to de- 
cide the point, and that, comiocied with 
his pievjoiH duty, hcAtas to be consider- 
ed as an officer in the Company’s senicc ; 
— why, it was out of this difficulty that 
the boaid of coatiul had erected the pre- 
tence of inteiferiug in this proceeding. 
The directois’ own letter upon the sub- 
ject was a military letter: a letter in the 
military departiueat, and not in the com- 
mercial depaituicut. 'Iheiefore tlte board 
of control had said in the first instance, 
that iu a.s much as the directors had ad- 
uitted, that this was not like a negocia- 
with their -saddler or military accou- 
trenieut maker, they must be considered 
as having given up the question as to 
Major Hart’s being a military man ; and 
yet, what w«is most extraordinary, he 
was • aeverthelcsa disinissc-d from tlic 
service. Now wbat did lord Ellenborougb, 
upon the aigumciit upon ibis case, sny ? 
he would quote Ills lordship’s words as 
well as those of Mr. Serjeant Bosauquet. 
Mr. Serjeant Bosauquet, after using many 
other aigumeuts, stated that Major Hait 
made 110 remonstrance or objection against 
goieral Harris’s order to bring bis private 
stores on the official books ; and that con- 
sequently this grain, <as part of the public 
grain, was supplied to the army : and 
then. he said, “ there is no express bar- 
gain outlie subject." Upon whkb lord 
Ellenbaroagh observed, “ tliere was no 
obUg^on on biia as commissary to sup- 
ply.- I do not say it was not a very expe- 
dient thing on the part of general Harris ; 
but it being Mi^orHart’s private proper- 
ty, nobody could convert it. tohis owa 
iKC, without Mi^jor Hart’s consent,” 
Upon which Mr. Serjeant Bosauquet sai^ 
no my lord; therefore I contend that 
it yrap not done by force ; but that 
llau-t complied in bringing it on the books, 
and then matters stood as if Major Hart 
had purchased, this com at IMadras or any 
other place for the public.’* Wliat did 
lord EMeuborough say i Did he say that 
wtMt was d<Kte was conclusive evidence 
sBf ba«saiii~bavkigjbeea i^ade^ any 


price being charged ? — No : lorn Ellenbo- 
rougli said, “ A'o ; he is ordered to enter 
it as au item of account ; but that does 
not give it the character of having beeu 
purchased for the public. He acquiesces 
in the direction to enter it ; but it ought 
to be considered as if he had not so en- 
tered, and as- if it stood in its original si- 
tuation."^ 

Supposing then it wms necessary as a 
matter of expediency, to take this grain 
by force from Major Halt, still Major 
Malt had a light to- have a judicial 
decision upon his claim ; but upon the 
question of compensation coming to 
be coosidefed, the court of directors 
said, “ we alone are to decide upon it." 
lliey dill nut offer to refer the ques- 
tion to the decision of a court of justice ; 
and tl'.ercfore by their own conduct they 
subjected tiieinselves to the interfereiice 
of tlie board of contiol, by dictating, as 
the directors did, that Majoi Hart was in 
the situation of any other vender of goods 
for the service of the Company. The di- 
rectors had contented ilicniselves wisk 
standing upon the grouod which their 
learned counsel had taken, who dcdareil 
it ro be their opinion, that Major Hart 
was> precisely in the same situation as any 
other private vender would be. As an 
abstract question of law, therefore, he (.Mr*.' 
K.) conld not help thinking that the law 
was against the directors : but then he was 
free to say that this, ami all otlier such con- 
structions of an act of parliament leading to 
such a rc>uU as tliey did, were such as this 
court ought to resist. He was only sorry 
that this construction was not resisted iu 
a more powerful manner j and he could 
not but think, that if the court of pro- 
prietors had been consulted, and that a 
statement had been made to them of sueli 
a power being lodged in the board of con- 
trol, the public would have gone with the 
court iu a petition to* parliament to reme- 
dy the evil complained of. But not hav- 
ing done so, he was inclined to think that 
the directors considered themselves m 
concluded by preceding acts of the board 
of control, and that i!^y bad no right to 
any sympathy from, the public. With 
these observations, the hoo. gentleman 
concluded by supporting the motion. 

Ms, Jmpey said, it was with great un-'*' 
wUlingness that -1^ now rose to address 
the court upon a que.stion with respect to 
which he had confidently anticipated an 
unammous conclusion. Undoubtedly he 
should have sat a silent auditor of tius 
discussion, had 4t not been for the most 
extraordinary speech which had justb^a 
delivered by the lion, gentleman who 
spoke last j and which be confessed snr- . 
passed every thing he liad ever beard front 
a gentleman pro&ssing himself to be. in , 
fxrpuT'Of ^be -mptioo before the cowt^. 
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Every word of tiiat speech seeraed to bfe 
ia direct opposition to the motion of the 
hon. gentleman wiio had brought forward 
the^iuestion. It was very true that the 
mass of papers before the court, were 
such, ami tiieir contents so multifarious, 
that without a specific notice ot what was 
the subject for the immediate considera- 
tion of the court, they might have been 
wandering in a sea of di^^cussion, witliout 
any chance of coming to an unanimous 
apinion. Therefore it was important for 
the court to be informed that they were 
met merely to consider the conduct of the 
court of directors iu opposing the autho- 
rity that was attempted t> be exercised 
over them tor so considerable a length of 
time, by the board of control j and af- 
iterwards in appealing to the privy council, 
if on this occasion, honorable gentlemen 
had confined themselves lo these points, 
be was almost convinced that the proprie- 
would have b-*en much earlier dis- 
missed ; for it was impossible to say niucii 
ti^toQ such a subject. In the few words 
hi should offer to the court, he would en- 
deavour to confine liimself strictly to the 
point in discussion.’ In considering the 
conduct of the court of directors, it was 
not at all necessary, however the court 
might approve of it, that tiiey sliould 
condemn the conduct of any p.arties. It 
was not because the directors had been in 
the right, that therefore Major Hart was 
necessarily in the wrong j— it did not ne- 
cessarily follow, that the board of con- 
trol and the privy cotincil were in the 
wrong, because the court of dire(‘tors had 
done their duty. The court should re- 
collect that they were uot now called upon 
io consider the coiuluct of miy of these 
persons ; and that the only question for 
them to decide was, whether, upon the 
state of facts disclosed in the papers be- 
fore the court, the line of conduct which 
the court of directors had adopted, was 
uch as they were iu duty bound to o!»- 
aerve in their transactions with the board 
of control. Upon all other points he 
should expressly avoid saying any thing. 
With respect to Major Hart, the papers 
relative bj his case were certainly volunii- 
nons: and if it shouUl be at any time the 
wish of Major Hart to bri ng his case before 
the court, he (Mr. I.j pledged himself to 
make himself acquainted with the whole 
of that gentleman's case, to give it an un- 
biassed consideration, and an unbiassed 
vole, upon whatever proposition might be 
founded thereon. But he must think 
it would be extremely iujudlcious in the 
^ends of Major Hart to attempt to mix 
his case with the present question ; 
first, because it was wholly unconnected 
with it ; and, secondly, because it Was 
ylicing Major Hart iu a vei^ aukwardtHid 
iH^agreeable situation,- as being the in- 


strument of what turned out to be the 
cause of a vejy serious attack ujjori the 
rights of the directorial body; and, al- 
though hxi was not personally acquaintttl 
with Major Hart, ami coitU uot call him- 
self his friend, he was of opinion that the 
fi lends of Major Hart should abstain es- 
pecially from intro lacing his name. He 
admitted that ic w\s impo-«sible tor the 
court of directors to make their case u«^ 
derstood here, in the kimr’s-bench, or be- 
fore tue p.ivy council, wthout laying be- 
fore those tribunals Major Han’s case; 
but stdl the merits of that case were 
wholly distinct from the merits of the 
case of the directors in opposing the con- 
duct of the board of control on tliis 
occasion. 

The worthy <ind honorable proprietor, 
who spoke last, seemed to be strangely 
puzzled to know what was the question in 
dispute? — whether it was a coinmemal' 
question, a military question, or any 
other question ? It appeared to him (Mr. 
impey), upon the staterneht of the cir-- 
cum'^tancesof the ca^e. that nothin^ could' 
be more clear than the qae>tlon intended 
to be agitated. Tpe htcu of the case 
were these t 

In the year 171^9, at the siege of Seu- 
ringaparam, it \v.as discovereil that there 
was a tamino in the ^•amp^y}nch threatef*^ 
ed all the opoi aiions of the army with a 
total failure. Under these circumstances 
it was stated to the commander-in-chief* 
from Mtijor Hart, that he himself wa^ ia 
possession of a large quantity of gi'ain, 
whidi might be converted to the use of 
ihe.array. Lord Hams immediately di^ 
reeled that U should be concerted ro the- 
use of the army ; and afterwards a dis- 
pute arose, between the East-ImHa €oui- 
pany and Major H.art, how this gralnr 
should be paid for. (Order order fj ' 

The ChHinnnn. I beg the hoc. pro» 
prietor will not go into the story Major' 
Hart. {Hear I heur ! alnaghK 

Mr. Impetf said, he was not going into 
the case of Major Hart ; but he was 
anxioUvS that the nature of tlic questioa 
which the court of direc tors had brought 
before the court of king's-bench and tiie 
privy council, should be liistinrtly under- 
stood, because lie apprehended that the? 
nature of the question submitted to those- 
tribunals should nece^saiily be stated, ia 
eousideiing the conduct of the court ot 
<lirector3 ; he shouhl therefore proceed 
lo observe upon this as a common case* 
betw'een private individuals, and consicbor 
the government of tl»e country simply i« 
the character of a private individuals 
Looking at this then, in that point of 
vieWf it might be considered a subject 
for discussion in a coitrt of law in an ac- 
tion of trespass, awl might be determined 
by a Jury Of the country. But, in 

3X2 
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course of this dispute, the board of con- 
trol took upon tbeoiselves to decide the 
cuestion ; for they sent down an order to 
the court of directors to transmit a des- 
patch to India, by which the government 
abroad was directed to pay Major Hart 
alter a certain rate. It suggested itself 
Immediately to the court of directors, 
that in this the board of control were ex- 
ceeding their powers ; that they were di- 
recting the disposition of the Company’s 
money, without any authority so to do. 
Accordingly, the directors took legal opi- 
nions upon the case, and consulted some 
of the most eminent men in the protes- 
sioQ of the law ; amongst whom w'eie 
Sir Samuel Shepherd, Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, and Sir Arthur Piggot ; aiid fiom 
the consideration which those distinguish- 
ed luminaries of the law gave to the ques- 
tion, they were clearly of opinion, that 
the court of directors were right, and the 
board of control wrong. Under these 
circuDistances he would put it to the court 
of proprietors, whether it was possible 
for the directors to have pursued any 
other conduct than that which they had 
adopted ? If the proprietors were of opi- 
nion, that the power of the Company was 
not worth contending for, the natural 
oonsequence must be, that they would 
think the directors had done wrong ; but 
if they thought that it was worth con- 
tending for, and that the directors ought 
to have gone on still further to resist the 
power of the board of control, then they 
must accede to the motion now proposed 
for approving their cooduct. If it were 
the opinion, as it appeared to be, of some 
gentlemen in the court, that the Company 
ought to have resisted, without even coii- 
•ulting any legal authorities upon the 
subject, a forti.rij with the circumstance 
of their being backed by the first legal 
advice in the country, it was quite im- 
possible for any mao to say that the di- 
rectors had not done their duty in ad* 
Tocating and defending the rights of the 
Company. He would make one observa- 
tion more. It was very much to be la- 
mented that such a contest hod arisen at 
all, between the directors and the boaid 
of control. He should not attempt to fix 
^le blame either upon the living or the 
dead ; but the papers being now laid be- 
fore the court, they must lead to a vei7 
Important consideration ^ namely, what 
might be the consequence of the decision 
i^ibepiivy council. The consideration 
wt&ich he had given to those papers iu- 
dneed him to think that this question 
could never be again drawn into precedent. 
It was highly probable at least that it 
could not be drawn into precedent. There 
was undoubtedly a difference of opinion 
on that subject ; but, for bis part, he did 
it at all likely that such a case 


would ever arise again. In all events, he 
coaid not too strongly express his opinion, 
that it would be unfortunately the duty, 
and certainly the interest of the East- 
India Company, to apply to parliament 
for an alteration of those clauses of the 
act, by virtue of which the board of con- 
trol had assumed the power which they 
now claimed a right to exercise j for he 
was quite convinced in his own mind, 
that if never was the intention of the le- 
gislature, in any way whatever, to give 
that board a control over the purse of the 
Company ; and if it were attempted to be 
established by the law of the land, as it 
at present existed, he hoped and trusted 
the East-ludia Company would never be 
contented to acquiesce in such a construc- 
tion, without the deliberate authority of 
parliament for saying that they should be 
subject to such a control. With these 
observations he should conclude by voting 
most cordially in favour of the motion 
for thanking the court of directors. 

Mr. Howorth said, it was quite unne- 
cessary for him to trouble the court with 
any remarks by way of reply. He should 
only observe, that, although his honor- 
able friends who had spoken in this de- 
bate, had differed from him in many 
points, yet they seemed to concur with 
him in many others, and particularly as 
to the question of power j and therefore 
concluding that he should have their sup- 
port in the question which he had sub- 
mitted tothe court, he should not tiouble 
the proprietors with any further observa- 
tions. Tlie lion, and learned proprietor, 
who had just sat down, hart certainly 
suggested obsenations which were well 
desening attention; and he (Mr. H.), 
for one, felt obliged to him for these ob- 
servations ; he thought, however, it would 
have been well for the hon. and learned 
gentleman to abstain from at all mentiort- 
ingthc name of Major Hart. 

Mr. Impel/, in explanation, said, that 
he had only mentioned the name of Major 
Hart as connected with the question under 
discussion, but that he had cautiously 
abstained from sayiug any thing upon the 
merits of that gentleman’s case. 

The question was then put by thechairv 
man, and was carried unanimously. 


WRITER-SHIPS. 

Mr. Lowndes gave notice that he should, 
at the next general court, move, “ thal a 
certain number of writer-ships be at ^ 
disposal of honorable and indepesdat 
characters, who had contributed by their 
conduct in the court of proprietors to ad-f 
vance the interests of the Compuiy.** 
After some routine httUMMj tbeCooH 
adjouraed jine iie. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Chinese Calendar, 15M July, 1814. — 
I wrote to you last in our wet weather, 
liow much so you may conjecture, when 
twenty-four inches had fallen during the 
thirteen preceding day,s. These rains have 
damaged many of our walls, which are 
princi|ially built of earth, aud several of 
them, and some hou.es have fallen, and 
the face of the ground is at present only 
gravel, the better .soil Iteing washed away. 

In digging the foundation tor the build- 
ing of the rooms at Canton, a laiae quan- 
tity, perhaps twenty peculs of sulphur has 
been di.scovereil at some depth; near it 
was found a Chinese anchor aud some 
■wood ; it is most probable a boat with 
this article had been sunk in the river, 
whicJi then ran under where the factoi y 
now stands, and having been built over 
has reinaiued these hundred years. 

July 17, 1814. — .At Tiffin, tiiis day, 
I was disturoed with the knocking of 
gongs, and the hideous noise of Ciiinese 
raus r, as it i.s called ; u|i(in inquiring the 
cause of iny servant, his answei was, 
‘‘ Eateesun,” which he explained bypio- 
ducing a« almanac, and I then discovered 
he meant an eclipse ; for though they can 
calculate the eclipses, they put tliem down 
under the old story, of a dragon eodea- 
vouiiug to swallow- the sun. This eclipse 
began about 2 h. 30 m. aud ended about 
4 P. M , it was with us total ; the period of 
greatest darkness was about four minutes, 
and the middle, as near .is 1 can judge, was 
3 h. 14 111 . apparent time ; during these 
few minutes only a ring of white light 
was visible round the edge of the moon, 
which the naked eie could view- without 
the least iiiconvenieme, and consequent- 
ly did not arise from any part of the sun’s 
disk, as the instant the least portion of 
that became visihle it shot out a blaze of 
light mucli too brilliant for the eye to 
hear; some .of the stars were visible, 
the bats came out, aud the small birds 
appeared totally at a lo.ss how to conduct 
tliemselves. It was a most beautiful 
sight. 

19th. Arrived the Doris, having on 
board a hundred soldiers for the garrison, 
and some slaves. 

Dec. 21.— For some days past we have 
hpd a piercing nortlierly wind, and tlic 
thermometer has been down at niglit to 
34 and 35. 

The 12th number of the Asiatic Re- 
searches contains a very interesting essay, 
the President, on the faeighc of the 
Hiinelaya mountains, to which,' foUef 
^.ar^cularsj and the posl^ous ou 


they are advanced, we refer. A stu- 
petidons range of such vast elevations, ex- 
leading in a continued line through more 
than two points of the compass, visible 
in clear \ve.vher as a line ot white clilfsi 
along the hoi izon at the distance of one 
hundred and eighty miles, covererl with 
everlasting snows, and which appear.s sta- 
tioned iu dreary iinmeiisUy to sever the 
southern from the northern nations, and 
preserve di<ttiict tho^e gi-aud variations 
of national character and circumstances 
wiiich coiistitnte the moral umchiuery of 
the history of so large a poitiou of the 
species, the Tartar, and rhe rliiuiu fa- 
mily ; can never be contemplated without 
a<lveiitng to tlie history of past ages. Of 
without generiiting a fervent anticipation 
of the valuable acce-'sious, which, by 
their mean.?, may be made to modern 
sciences, or tlie improvement those na- 
tions may in future expenence. The 
lununtaiiis of Iwaun ajipe.ir to be not 
oJily the higliest but certamly the mo«»t 
interesting in the histuiy of human ci- 
vilization. 

Wc extract the following, considered as 
near api)tx)aches to the dotennmatiou of 
the height of some of the more remarkable 
peaks : 

Dhairalagirx or Dholdatr ; akove 
Gorakhpur, \vliich is estimated to 
be 400 feet above the sea; 

On a mean of two iu*are.st ob- 
servations and at the lowest com- 
putation Eugli&ih feet 2Gi&2 

On a mean of three observations 
with middle refraction 27677 

The whole height is inferred to 
be more thao2d,U00 feet above the 
level of the sea 

Above the sea at the lowest com- 


puUtiOn 26862 

YamUndvaldri or Jamautxi ; 
above the summit of Nocunglirui, 
which is estimated to lie 5000 feet 

higher than the sea 20805 

Above the .‘sea 25500 

A mountain supim^ed to i)!iai~ 

Inn; abo\e C.ii'lmiandfi, which 
appears by a barometrical measure- 
ment to be at Iea3t4600feet higher 

than the sea 20140 

Above the sea 24740 

A mountain not named, observ’- 
ed from Pilibhit and JiVhpur; 


above Rohilkhand, which i.s esti- 
mated at 500 feet above the sea . . 

On a mean of observations at 
both stacioDs, 2221^1, or more 


exactly 22258 

Above the sea 22768 
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A mountain iiotiiamed, obseiTcd 
from t'al'hnidnduy and situated iu 
the direction of Cdlal/Zifiirnn : 
above the valley of Nep.^, 4fi00 


feet; higher than the sea 20025 

Above the sea 24625 

Another near it ; above the val- 
ley of Nepal 18662 

Above the sea 23262 

A third in its vicinity; above the 

valley of Nepra 18452 

Above tlie sea 23052 

Ctiandrtroiri 7980 

Tumbekhun 6488 

Cbisdpdnt 6453 

Cnmhara 5943 

Bhiri^mdl 5875 

Sibudhnl\-^\\e'j .5711 

Cold Spring (.Imdpdm 5818 

City of Cathmdndu 4784 

(By Trigononietiical mea^ure- 
meiit) Caiidragiri above Cathnun- 
<iu 3682 feet, and above tlie sea . . 8*166 

Palchn 8994 


Captain Freycenet has sailed from Tou- 
lon in the Urania, with the intention of 
eircninnavigating the globe. The Ficnch 
papers relate, that some days after his 
dejiarture, it was discovered that Madame 
F. had disappeared ; it subsequently ap- 
pears that she had contrived to dude the 
ojwation of the law which forbids women 
to embark on boaid a national sliip with- 
out special authority by convex ing hei^olf 
on board her husbaud's vessel in inairs 
attire. 

M. Gfrard, of the Institute has pub- 
lished in a treatise on tlie Valley of Egypt, 
an analysis of the mud of the Nile, so ce- 
lebrated by the fertility it communicates 
to the soil of that country. It appears 
from chemical experiments made byAJ, 
Regnault, that of a hundred parts in the 
mud, there are eleven of water, nine of 
<arboD, six of oxyde of iron, four of si- 
lex, four of carbonnate of magnesia, 
■eighteen of carbonate of lime, and forty- 
eight of alumen. The quantities of silex 
«Dd alum vary according to the phiccs 
where ihe mud is taken: that on the 
banks of tire river contains a great deal 
af eantl, while m that at a distance the ar- 
gil is almost pure. The abundance of this 
earth in the mud renders it proper for the 
purpo’ses of the arts. They make excel- 
lent brick of it, and vases of different 
forms ; it enters into the fabrication of 
pipes ; the glass-makers employ it in the 
construction of their furnaces ; the inha- 
bitants cover their houses with it, and 
also use it as a manure. 

Turin, Avg. 30.-rCotmt Camille Bor- 
^ celebrated archeologist, is jnst 
lieidia tlristdty, in the flower of his age. 
Hirwidow will pobUsb an important work 


which he ha^! left behind. He had resid- 
ed a consideralde time in Africa, and un- 
der the protection of the Re\ of Tunis be 
had opjmrtnnities tif making researches, 
and taking plans of two bundled and fifty 
half-ruined towns or villages and had ob- 
tained permi.‘xsion to copy three Arabic ma- 
nuscripts in the Bey’s own libiaiy, twoof 
which are wholly unknown iu Europe. 

Among the effects left by the celebrated 
Werner, theie are several MSS. nearly 
ready for press. Thi< great man had 
printed notliinc since 1774. His labours 
always appeared to him not smllciently 
matured j but his instructions are spread 
ox'er the world by thous<uids of .scholars. 
His cabinet of minerals, c»n««isting of one 
bundled thousand specimen*!, has become 
the property of the 5Iineralogical Academy 
at Fricberg. 

A most valuable collection of .lavan na- 
tural history, birds, animals, a vast hcr- 
bary, &c. in addition to the minerals 
mentioned in last number, has also we 
are now informed been deposited in the 
Hon. Company’s Museum. The prais^of 
.securing to bis country the means of ex- 
tending our knowledge in these vefy inte- 
resting and useful branches of mental eul- 
th*ation belongs to Sir T. S. Raffles ; 0r, 
Horsfidd, an American gentleman, had 
been for some jears entployed by the 
Dutch, and afttrw.urls the French go- 
vernments of the island as professor of 
natural history ; tliis cciuleinan who vvas 
actuated by great zeal Ibi the HCCumplisliT 
inent of tite tusk he had undertaken, on 
the arrival of the Bidtisli authority, 
found himself not only patronized, but 
powerfully .stimulated fey the perpetually 
active energies of the Lieut. Governor^ 
The intention of developing and present- 
ing to European science the entire natu- 
ral liistory of Java, was worthy of Sir 
Thomas, and without doubt had been ac- 
complished in a manner deserving the 
thanks of the learned of all nations, had 
not Java been restored. But for this, hn^- 
inanity as well as literature, anay have 
long occasion for regret. 

A Moorish Lord, named Sidi Orabaefev 
Ben-Bey, has arrived in Paris. He travels 
through Europe to infonn and report to 
his countrymen the result of his dis- 
coveries and travels. 

The Russian frigate Kamschatka^ 
refitting at Spithead, for a voyage ropud 
the world. She arrived the other day 
Croustadt. 

OtaiiS Gerhard Tychten. — OurGran^. 
Duke, has purchased for our . university . 
the whole literary 'property, books, 
MSS. coins, Oriental faritiee, ci 
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the late VIce-Chaucellor Olaus Gerhard 
Tyclisetj, as they were described in the 
printed catalogue'?, for a-pricc which lias 
been raised very high by an uncoramou 
competition. After separating the du- 
plicates and other useless books, they 
will be to the leinotest posterity the or- 
*ainent of the library . — Hostovky Sfpi, 18. 

An experiment was lately made at 
Portsmouth, onbo.ud his Majesty’s ship 
fVelleslcrjy of a newly-invented Snf.hoHy 
which is intended to water ships troni a 
tanlc-jessel, instead of pumping. TIxe 
jwstrumeiit is 2\ ft. diameter, and it dis- 
charged 20f tons per hour, which was 
considered a most satisfactory proof of its 
efficacious power. — It is the invention of 
Lieut. Rodgers. 

Petershttri^^ Aus, 17. — In several go- 
Tcrumentsof the Russian Empire, tliey 
use with tlie gi-eatest success, against tlie 
fdte of a niati dog (a very frequent dis- 
aster in India), the plant call‘;jd 
Planta^o. It cures not only persons who 
use it immediately after being bitten, 
Lut even those in whom the hydrophobia 
has actually taken place. A particular 
account of it is to be found in tlie .1/c- 
fnoirs of the Eeonomicol Society here, 
part iii. book 8, page 225 (of tlie year 
1809 .) — Dutch Papers to Sept. 25. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sacred Edict, containing Sixteen 
Maxims of tlie Emperor Kang-He, am- 
plified by his Son the Eniperor-Yooiig- 
Ching, together with a Paraphrase on 
the whole, by a Mandarin. Translated 
froju the Chinese original, by tlie Rev. 
William iMiloe, Protestant Missionary at 
Malacca. 8vo. Price 7s. fid. boards. 

Muntakliabat-i-Hindi, or Selections in 
Hindustani, with a Verbal Translation 
ami Grammatical Analysis of some Parts, 
for the use of Student.sof that Language. 
By John Shakespear, Oriental Professor 
at the Honoiable East-India Company's 
Military Senriuary. Vol. 1. 4to. 21s. bds. 

A Journal of the Proa’edings of the 
late Embassy to China, conipiizing an 
authentic Narrative of (Ire public 'I’mus- 
actions of the Embassy, of the Voyage 
to and from China, and of the Journey 
over- land from the Mouth of the Pci- 
ho, and the return to Canton j inters]MTsed 
with Observations upon the Face of the 
Country, the Policy, the Moral Cliarac- 
ter, and Manners, of the Chinese Na- 
tion. By Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary of 
EmlMissy and Third Commissions. In 
4to. £2. 2s. bds. 

An Historical Research into the Na- 
tare of the Bdlauce of Pow'er in Europe. 


By Gould Fiaucis Lcckie. 8vo. 10s. fid. 
bds. 

The Knight of St. John, a Romance. 
By Miss Anne Maija Porter. Author of 
the Reclu.‘?c of Xorv\ay, &c. &.c. in S 
Tols. 12mo. Piice 21s. bds. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. XVL 

IN THE PRESS. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Ne»* 
paul, in aquaito Volume, with Engrav- 
ings, by Dr. Francis Buchanan. 

Under the sanction of liie Hon.East-In- 
dia Company, and dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Right Hon. Lord Amherst, 
Personal Observations made during the 
Progress of the British Embassy iluoagh 
China, and on its Voyage to aud from 
that Country, in the years 181C aud 
1817. By Clarke Abel, Piiywiciad and 
Naturalist to ihe Embassy. In one vol- 
4io. illustiated by Maps aud other eq. 
giavings of Landscapes, Natural Histo- 
ry, Geology, &.C. with numerous wood- 
cuts of mechanical and scientific sub- 
jects. 

Shakespeare and his Times, including 
the Biogi.tphy of the Poet; Ciiticisms 
on lus Genius and Writings ; a Disquisw 
tion on the object of his Sonnets; a 
new Clironology of his Pl-iys; and a 
History of the Manners, Custom.s and 
Ainu>emcnts, Superstitions, Poetry, aud 
t-lcgant Literature of his Age. By Na- 
than Drake, M. D. In 2 vols. 4to. with 
a Portrait, &c. 

A General View of the Domestic and 
Foreign Possessions of the Crown. The 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Officet, 
and other Establishments, Military as 
well as Civil. By Johu Adolplius, F.S.A. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Tiiomas Hartwell Horue. 2 vols. 
6vo. illustrated by Maqis. 

Atil'Nsay on tlie Strength and Stress 
of Timber, founded upon a Course of 
Kxperiment.s made at the Royal Military 
Academy, and illustrated by numerous 
Tables and Plates. 

Treatise on Geognosy and Mineral 
Geography, with numerous Plates, illus- 
trative of the Miucrulogical Mructure of 
tlie Earth in general, aud of Gieat Britain 
in particular, by Profcs'or Jaincsou. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late Dr. John Erskine, of Car-" 
nock. By Sir H. M. Wcllwood. 

Letter-s of William, first Duke of 
Queeiisberry, Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland, from the Originals in the 
Editoi’s possession, in a quarto volume, 
with Poi traits and Fac-simiics, 

Madame de Stael’s Memoirs of tlie 
private Life of her Father, the celebrated 
M. Neckcr, French and Englislr. 
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CaiNA. 

Lettn' addressed hy His Excellmaj Lord 
Amherst to the Emperor of China, 
dated Ausnst 1816. 

May it please your Majesty. 

His Hovttl Highness the Prince Regent 
entertaining the higliest veneration for 
your Imperial Majesty, and being anxious* 
to improve the lelaiions of amity that so 
happily subsisted between your iilnstrions 
father Kien Lung, and ids venerable pa- 
rent, ha" deputed me as his royal ambas- 
sador to yo'ir Impeiial Com t, that 1 might 
express to you in pei'<m these sentiments 
of his venejation and regard. 

Tlie gi eat affairs of empires being l»est 
conducted by precedent, his Royal Hiirh- 
Jiess iiifitnicted me to approach your Im- 
perial piesence witlt the same outward 
expressions of respect that were received 
by your dignified lather Kicn-Lung, from 
the former English ambassador Lord Ma- 
cartney, that is to say, to kneel upon one 
knee, and to bow the head, repeating this 
obeisance the number of limes deemed 
most respectful. I beg lea\’e to lepresent, 
that. this particular demonstration of ve* 
ueration from English ambassadors, is 
only manifesied towards your Imperial 
Majesty, and that I sliall consider it the 
most fortunate circumstance of my life to 
}/e enabled thus to shew my profound de- 
votion to the most potent Emperor in the 
universe. I venture to hope that your 
Imperial Majesty will graciously consider 
the necessity of my obeying the com- 
mands of my sovereign, and vouchsafe to 
Admit me to your Imperial presence, that 
I may deliver the letter v^iU) which I am 
charged by liis Royal lliglmcss the Prince 
Regent. 


CALCUTfA. 

. March 15.— Previously to resuming our 
. narrative of the operations of the army be- 
fore Hatrass, it may not be amiss to say a 
few words regarding the fort and Kuttru, 
and their relative situation to each oth^r. 
The fort is in foim almost an oblong; its 
long diameter ruuuing nearly from west 
east ; it measures sixteen hundred 
yards round the glacis. The ditcli is a 
iiimdred and twenty feet wide, and eighty- 

* PropusMl alteration by the Citineae, and Anal. 
)y adopted : ** To couArm the frtenUebip which 
' your iHustnuus father, Kien Lung, manifested 
towards the King of England.” 

f This letter, as is well known, the ambassador 
' ^evented delivering in person on account of 
. i^rcfosal.to pertotnr the Tartar ceremony of th« 
ifo Tott, .The Emperojr wrote a letter by Lord 
Awbttst to the Ptince Reger t desiring him to 
j«wl BO mote loAameii lo tue cele.tial ewpire. 


five feet deep. The body of the place it-' 
self is about five hundred by four liun- 
died yards, lii some places the scarp if 
perpendicular ; aud in other., it has been 
excavated, so as to form extensive sub- 
terraneous dwellings, with windows opeu- 
iiiK into body of the dvtcli ; thither 
the Rajah’s family frequently retire during 
the hot season to avoid tlie inclemencies 
of the weather. Tlieie are twenty circu- 
lar bastions in the square. Tlie pl.iii be- 
fore u.t has five on a side. Outside the 
ditch the ground is irregular, with here 
and tliere ileep e.xcavations ; and is inter- 
spersed witli lime kilns, villages, and 
topes. The Kuttru lies west ami by north 
of the fort ; about seven hundred aud ten 
yards distant. We have already describ- 
ed it to be an oblong square, five hundred 
hy four Iiundred and eighty, with nine 
Circular bastions. Previously to tlie open- 
ing of the batteries, tlie line was encamp- 
ed about one mile west of the Kuttru. 
Tlie troops were so disposed as to invest 
tile fort by a cordon of nearly eight miles. 
His Majesty’s 8th Dragoons occupied a 
position to the southward of the Kuttru, 
and tlie Horse Artillery a post consider- 
ably in advance in the same line. His 
Majesty’s 24ili Dragoons were placed on, 
the noitli side, about midway between 
tlic fort and Kuttru. The 7th Native Ca- 
valiy weie encamped at some distance 
east of the fort : and the irregular horse 
ill two bodies to their right and left. The 
batteries which had been constructed du- 
ring the 21st, opened at eleven A. M. of 
the 22d on the right and left bastions of 
the westei n face of the Kuttru ; whilst a 
mortar battery aud tlie rocket brigade be- 
gan to play upon its centre. The north- 
west battery of three 18-pouiider3, the- 
western of three 18-pounders, to which 
two 24-pounders were added during tlie 
following night ; and the southwest of 
three 24-pounders, distant from three 
hundred to three hnndred aud fifty yards 
from the wait. 

Marth 1.5, 1817. — 'fhe Dawk of the 
3d instant from Hatrass has furnished as 
with some fm tiier particulars relative to 
the capture of that fort, which we lo« 
uo time in laying before our readers. 

About 5 o’clock on the 2d, the ground 
surrounding the fort was dreadfully sha- 
ken by the tremendous explosion of the 
enemy’s magazine, said to contain ifcve- 
ral thousand mauuds of gunpowder j 
blowing into the air two hundred men, 
eighty lioi-ses, and a great number of 
buildings. /I'he clouds of dast and smoke 
intercepted the sight for some minutes, 
yet notwithstanding the occurrence of 
this dreadful event the people is the 
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fort continued the fire. The mortars 
kept up an incessant bombardment, the 
trenches being carried within about fifty 
paces of the crest of the ditch. It was 
twelve o’clock at night, when Dyaram, 
with a few chosen horsemen, sallied out 
from the fort, without intimating his 
resolution to the gariison. In his flight 
he was opposed by the 8th dragoons, 
and the enemy fought witli such fury and 
desperation, that in the skirmish one 
of our men was killed, one officer and 
several privates wounded. In the mean 
time, our Sepoys stormed the gate, and 
many of Dyaram’s people were killed, in 
attempting to force their way through our 
troops. The absence of Dyaram had 
proved a signal to the garrison to plunder 
the wealth and property of the Chief, and 
they had loaded themselves xvith about 
fifty thousand rupees, which vrere taken 
from the prisoners, on our getting pos- 
session. The scenes which the fort pre- 
sented the following morning are stated 
to be of the most dreadful description. 
The ground was covered with the dying 
and the dead, — dissevered limbs of horses 
and men were found sticking through tlie 
ruined heaps, which had been occasioned 
by the explosion of tlie magazine. There 
was not a building in tlie fort that had 
not been perforated liy the shells. An- 
other magazine had been struck, hut did 
not explode. It is said that two thou- 
sand rounds of shells were fiied during 
the Iwmbardment, which lasted fifteen 
hours. The mauner in which it was cou- 
ilucted, is said to reflect the highest cre- 
dit on our engineer officers. No money 
had yet been found in the fort, probably 
the whole had been buried. There was 
gunpowder, and also grain in abun- 
dance. 

The fort Is considered to be stronger 
than that of Bhiirtpore ; the explosion 
has done very little damage to the out- 
works. The Dewan has been taken pri- 
soner, and accordingto liis account there 
were on the morning of tlie 2d not more 
than one tliousand four hundred and fifty 
persons in the fort, all of whom, with 
the exception of one hundred, were fight- 
ing men. Dwrain, Ids two sons, and 
alwHt forty of the horsemen, who es- 
caped with him, were so completely 
Clothed in armour, that our troops could 
make no impression on them. 

This morning intelligence was received 
by government of the surrender of Moor- 
aan, and the complete submission of 
Bhugwunt Sing, the proprietor of that 
fort. 

BUMOUR OF A MAHRATTA WaB. 

Tlie arrival of the Lyra, and the public 
aiserttou o» the most alarming ratelligencc, 
tlMt Cape. Hall her commander was the 
Asiatic Nov 2S. 


bearer of dispatches from the Marquis 
Hastings, announcing another Mahratta 
war, and the deploying of immense' Mah- 
ratta armies upon the British domains, 
has within these few days produced a ge- 
neral sensation of anxiety, aud among the 
families related to ihe East, feelings of the 
most painful suspense. Eiom what source 
the ruuiourorieinated, or what truth there 
may be iu the statement we know not, 
but we have been assured that no such, 
communication has been received at the 
E.ast- India House. Wc print below ex- 
tracts from the Madras Courier, 27th May 
last, and a private letter from Jladras with 
wliich weliave been favored, wherein, very 
probably, all that has transpired to that 
date is related. Certainly there could 
be but little expectation in the Madras 
Government of a rising storm, wlien Sir 
John Malcolm, erroneously stated in the 
daily papers to have taken the command 
of the Madras army, actually appears to 
have obtained leave of .absence for three 
months, and to have sailed for Bengal. 

The aiinouucemeiit of a Mahratta war,, 
had we indeed tliat duty to perform, we 
should feel to be the most solemn duty 
which has fallen to our lot since we coffl- 
iiienced our labours as public Journalists. 
We lay before our readers all the inforina- 
tion we could procure, and we assure 
them, that it shall be ever our serious 
study to preserve our columns free from 
unfounded rumours, iu matters so inti- 
mately concerning the best ties of our na- 
ture as the drawing of tlie sword. Far he 
from us all trifling with feelings too sa- 
cred to be in any unnecessary measure 
placed in suspense, hy a silly and premature 
annunciation of such alarming aud im- 
portant state news. We also remark 
with regiet the new of the subject 
which is usually taken in the public 
prints, as being wide of the truth, 
and tending to no discoverable good pur- 
pose. Acquainted as history has made us 
with the origin of Mahratta power, and 
the principles wldcli operated to the cohe- 
sion of that politic.il body, we have never 
indulged surpri'C at the continued Micces- 
sion of intiigues, treacheries, and pliiii- 
dcriiigs, which have rendered the faith of 
a Mahratta a hyc word thioiighniit India. 
So well aware, indeed, are most people of 
their disposition to iiuUilce in a thievisli 
war of pluiideiiiig, tint whilst our Indian 
goveiainictii was involved in tlie late Nepal 
contest, a rumour was spread that Sindia 
and Holkar weie iu arms, and we well 
recollect the misgiving drc.id evidently 
impressed on the public mind. We have 
always used our efforts, to- propagate a 
just conception of the political principles 
of the native powers, by giving copious 
extracts from the Akbars of the several 
courts, a task .'O little entertaining to 
ourselves, that wc should dc.sist fioui Iha 

Voi. IV. :! V' 
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1 elation of such coirteuiptible skimishcs 
and low court intrigues, weie we iiotcon- 
fideiit of its absolute nece'isiiy. Past 
events, even in the British senate, have 
justified us ill craving attention to these 
Wars and tiglitings, in the appaient 
causes indeul resembling thfe squabbles of 
children, but manifesting sucli a deier- 
tuiiied delight in bloodshed, such a ruling 
by the teiror of tiie sword, that it is im- 
possible to dc'cribe the native chiefs more 
justly than as so many captains Of bau- 
clitli, the relation of tiie events of whose 
unstable autliofity more resembles a jour- 
nal of the shambles, where man isslaugh- 
tcied to his bad passions, than the history 
of tiie government of rational beings, .iu- 
sMituced to ensuic the purposes of justice 
ami tlie peace of the subject. In the coiii- 
motion> u hich' they excite, every outrage is 
piactised which human natuie can suffer or 
incarnate devils can inflict. “Wheu the 
towns are buint, and the country ravaged, . 
the mischiet has nut stopped ; the inha- 
bitants are loudened and given up to 
cruelty and injustice, wheie crueltyreigns 
abd no justice can be procuiod. It is a 
most awtul fact tliaf tijc general mass of 
the‘i)opulation ore in constant readiness 
for marauding e.xpeditions of all coni- 
plexiousand motives, concerning politics 
o’r the police, fiom the gang of decoits or 
the Plndari band to the nobler game of 
autheuticatc<l war. Stigmatized as their 
motives may have been, we do not scruple 
to affirm, that in each unhappy season wiien 
llie British goveinments of India liave been 
compelled to draw tlie sword against the 
ncighbouiiug states, it has unitormly,froiii 
the commencement of the history of Bri- 
tish A>ia, heeii the obvious duty imposed 
Hpoii them by the obligation of protecting 
the interests of their country, and the 
jieaceful dwellings of their subjects. 
There is, we apprehend, eveiy lea^oii to 
doubt that a war has broken out with the 
Mahratta chieftains,* alibougb the prd' 
hahility df such an occurrence alone con- 
sidered, we cannot asset t that we did 
not expect it. It appeaisto us highly pro- 
bable lliat tlie derastatluus of the Pindari 
bauds having succeeded to a greater extent 
than many might have supposed, the Mali- 
ratto duet's might imagine that they could 
proceed^ openly in their own name, with 
eqmil impunity, and . a wider sweep 
of accnmulated spoil. It is not at 
all improbable that, cooped in among 
themselves, as they arc, by the Bri- 
tish fi oiitier, their niilitaiy retainers 
might no longer he able to endure an bd- 
w'arlike listlessness, a feeling, the cou- 
sejuenccs of which it would be their first 
concern toavert from tltemselves ; so that 
the circumstances of their social compact, 
it it can so be called, might compel them tQ 
the tremendous hazard of eiicoiuiiei iug the 

• See an account of tht Wahratfaf, vol. j, 

p. . 


Strength of the Briihli government. We 
inu>t not step out of our piovince, but 
we cauiKjt help asking cveiy impartial 
man, would it not be altnaether for the 
happiness of the lujriads ot ctieir >ubjects, 
were these men, who coiisji'sr it a gloiy 
fo be ever plotting commoiion* and the 
shedding of Iiuaian blood, disaWed, and 
the iron mace wienched from them ? 

Much blame lias been anticipated na due 
to tlie India government for being unpre- 
pared for the attack of the Mahratta 
powers ; so wide of fact is this insi- 
nuation, that at this moment, so heavy is 
the expense of the military force kept in 
readiness, that the bursting out ot the 
storfu at once were tar more desirable 
to the Company's Ueasuiy tlian the drain- 
ing cfToctsof an arniLfl peace. 

WV copy the following account of the 
progress of the insmrertioii in Cuttack 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette^ 
per the Madras Courier, an indistinct and 
magnified i umour of which ha? hot a lit- 
tle assisted to create alarnr. Xo doubt 
was eiitenaiiicd that on the arrival of the 
reiufoi’ceinenis on their way to the dis- 
turbed districts, tranquillity would be im- 
inedhitely restored. Major-General Ga- 
briel Martiiulell has been appointed to 
command in Cuttack, and was about to 
proceed immediately to that quarter. 

Jpr'tl 24.— Tlie Ist battalion of the 
IBth icgimeiit which marched from Cut- 
tack on the lOth to Khoordali, iinderCap- 
tain Be Kevie, would in its progi-ess pa«« 
(liiough Gongparali, where Lieut. Paris 
killed, and we trust that the conduct 
of the inhabitants on that unhappy occa- 
sion will not escape unpunished. The 
magistrate lias proclaimed martial law iii 
Kiiooidah. Lvery thing was quiet at Poo- 
ree on the 10th, the march of Captain Le 
Tevre iiav-ng drawn the insurgents from 
that neighbourhood. The disturbance' 
does not extend beyond Khooidah, Lam- 
balec and Kooidyse. Lettei*s of the 14th 
mention that six companies and twogunS' 
were expected from Miduapore, and a de- 
tachment of Rohilla horse had been di- 
rected to inarch to assist in quelling the 
insurrection and establishing tranquillity. 

We hav? already observed that the Ra- 
jah of Khoordali, Mukoond Deo, is tlie 
high priest of the temple of Jaggernautb ; 
he is also the keeper of the wardrobe of 
the iiloi. We iindcrsfaiid that soon after 
the conquest of Cuttack the purguiinah of 
Khoordali was rea.arkaide for its disaffec- 
tion and hostility to the British govern- 
ment, and fell into such a state ot revolt 
and confu'iioii that it was found ncce.ssarr,. 
for the pui jiose of securing tranquillity ar 
ilie time, to take charge of the person of 
the rajah, then a yonng man, and retail 
hin>in custody at Miduapore his name 
and influence having, while lie was at 
large, served to foster and increase the' 
resistance pf his people. After all oppo- 
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sltion had been subdued, and on the eman- 
dpationof the rajah from restraint, the 
fiberality of government was strongly 
shewn in restoring him to his Jiereditary 
functions in the temple ; but as tliere 
might iiave been ereat danger in recom- 
mitting to him the manaacment and con- 
trol of the purgumiah ot Koordali, so re- 
cently ilie scene ot tunuili and disaflbe- 
tion, he was allowed a Malikanu of twen- 
ty-foiir per cent, which is more than dou- 
ble the amount given in ordinary cases, 
.md fuither to testify the cousideration 
and indulgence of government, he was 
permitted to hold the * alook of Lamba- 
Jee. in the lecent ti'an'-nctlons tlie mul- 
titude seem to have been hurried on by 
revenge, and the especl.itiou of re-esia* 
biishing tfie lajali in liis ancient rights, as 
private pro{>eity does not appear to have 
ixien tonclied. 

Since the almve was written vve have 
received further accounts from Cuttack 
to the liith. It appears that Captain 
Wallingiou had fortified Mr. Ikisby’s 
jmngalow at Jagcernatlj, and had sur- 
rounded his little camp by a mud 
wall about seven feet lii^h. He had 
throtvn out wickets on every side, and 
was well prepared against any attack. 
The paity, jiicluding civil sen ants, po- 
lice officers, ^amp followers, and domes- 
tics, was very inconsi<le*able, aixi they 
had with thera about 50,0('0 rupees of 
puWic treasui^. (In the 13tli, several 
columns of the insurgents rushed fbi wards 
to attack Tort Uusby, but they wei'e soou 
obliged tf) retiie with some loss. They 
however m.ide another attempt, led on 
by tiieson of the Devvan of the Khoordali 
llajab, armed with two laige jiujals, 
matchlocks., bows and arrows, and 
bambfaos,. , In thi? rencontre, having lost 
leventeen in titled ami about one hundred 
wounded, they precipitately retired, 
and were pursued by Lieut. Patterson to 
the skirts of the town, S'ix weie taken 
prisoners, fiom whose depositions* it 
wx)uld appear that the Rajah is the main 
spring of the djsturbHi.<-e. The carriages 
of the JiiiJalsweie lett hcliiud. 

Jagbuiuloo being intoruied of tl»e dis- 
comfiture of the paities whit'll had pro- 
ceeded against Captain Wallingtou’,*> foice, 
immediately pusticd on toJacgeiuath at 
the head ot thousands of insuigents. It 
.ippears that a great quantity of arms had 
been concialed at Fooree, which wcie 
HOW riistiibutcd to the rabble, who hav- 
ing surrounded Fort Busliy and placed 
pickets in every direction, began to erect ^ 
batteiy with two great cans. The'daiiBg 
Reader, thighed with his success, had ta- 
ken po^ses^K)^. of tlie collectoi’s Culchcr- 
ry, and was levying tontributioiw on th^ 
pilgrims. Captain Wa’.lington, believing’ 
it impossible w'ith hiS small force' to, 
make any impression on so muuerou? and 


formidable a multitude;, thmnjbt it p‘iU- 
dciit to letire with the ireiwurc under his 
charge. Heinaiched off’ in the middle of 
the night, luckily got clear of the town 
to tlie .«ea without being obseive'd, 
and reached Cuttack on the Ibth. Mr. 
B«cher, Mr. Kin , and the other gentle- 
man had a!:<(i an it td in safety. Tux> of 
oursepoy.**, wh-» nnrlertook to go to Poo 
ree as spie'-, had been hefrayed. Ope 
was instautlykilled, and the other 'jpikfed, 
ami thrown into a hole in ihe sand, sup- 
po.<ed to be dead, but he happily reco^er- 
ed and succeedetl in getting back to the 
camp. 

Since writing tiic above Btngal paper? 
to the 10th instaui have come to hand. 
They contain nothing new except the fol- 
lowing fiom Cuttack. By this circum- 
stance, yve are happy to perceive (liecoin- 
iiiuiiicution is again open. 

Colonel Sir John Malcolr^, and Captaia 
Fitzclareiice, ariived at Calcutta od the 
btii. 

The gnns belouging to the detach- 
meutfiom Midnapore anived on tlje20Vh 
u‘t. and Capi. VdahiuKton with liis delatb- 
inent had joined Capt. Le Fevre at Jagger- 
nath. The 2(1 hatialion ('f the IBth, 
with a brigade of guns and a paity of th‘2 
body guiu<), ni.’reliCil trom Cuttack on the 
2btb, under lisc rominam! of Major Ha- 
milton, and ciO'Setl theKaiofua nve'r in 
the morning, on liieir way to Pooiee. !u 
the ine.iii time it uppe.irs tliat some insar- 
peut> made a movement to the iioitluvar'l 
and ea.'twaid 4»f Fipiy, erecting in lbe> 
advance sevei a] stiong .'tuckades to defend 
themstlve.'^ from the attack of our troop?. 
Wo uu(iei.''taud that on the evening o‘f the 
28rh, Major Hamilton inarched from 
Cuttack with four companies of the 2d 
battalioii of the 18th Nar. luf. and the 
party of Hie body guard, for the purpose 
of attacking them in their ^tv8ng hold. 
The intanlry dashed fofwaid and drove the 
lebels iiom the stockade w lih h they had 
erected on the road to a viil.ige called T)a- 
roolhamr, situated about nine miles south 
west of Cuttack. The in<;*n>» made but 
a feeble resistance, and only fircu a few 
matchlocks and jinjals, hut their arrows 
untoituiiittely wtic alined with sonld 
effect. In this recontie we regret' t^ 
obscive that Lieut, \\hjte, ami ilifee 
sepoys weie wounded by tb?ni, the fdr^ 
nier severely in the thigh, and the latter 
.slightly. The insurgents hating fled vvith 
piedpitation, it was impossible to aner- 
tam the number that had been assembled.’ 
Id the luomiDg of th^ 2llth it is said that 
Major Hamilton proceeded in a south vttH 
directfou about boss tmthcr, and the 
detac*.meu; iflurned to Cultatk in the 
evening, 

' From /j^gemaththe SlHh, Wchear that 
thfc Y«^l^aB^ry to be awakening fiom 
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the delusion into which the arts of Jug* 
bnndoo had thrown them. 

Major General Sir G. Martindell arriv- 
ed at Miiinapore on the 2d and would pro- 
bably l)e at Cuttack on the 5th. 

April 17, 1817. — AVe are happy to 
learn that the insurgents in Cuttack had 
abandoned their intention of proceeding 
, to Jaggernath to secure the person of the 
Kajah ; for although no apprehension 
could be entertained regarding the issue 
of their operations, a lencontre might 
have been the occasion of much blood- 
shed. They had however been surpris- 
ingly active in obstructing the passes, by 
a sort ot stockade, in the wooded and 
•hilly part of the district in which they 
had assembled, and the detachments that 
had been sent out to cliech tlieii progiess 
found great difficulty in their attempts to 
reach them, and were obliged to leturii 
for want of supplies, — those that were 
sent after them, together with the tents 
aud baggage, having been cut off by the 
enemy. It was in an effort to forane with 
a small party for the detachnvenc under 
Lieut. Prideaux in a village, nor supposed 
to be in the occupation of the insurgents, 
that Lieut. Fatis met with his lamented 
fate. He, and a soubadar, at the head 
of about fifty men, are said to have been 
^hot by some rebels who were skulking 
behind a waU. The body of the hu fortu- 
nate officer was instantly placed iu his 
palankeen, but while tlie bearers were 
carr)ing it off one of them was killed, 
and the lemaiuder, uuable to proceed, 
fled from the scene of action. 

Lieut. Prideaux, having no grain, re- 
tired upou Piply and arrived there in tie 
night, after fighting the wljole day, and 
having iu his progress fuiced eleven stock- 
ades. The magistrate, anxious to in- 
quire into the cause of the revolt, » ad 
taken an escort of sixty-four mm, but 
hearing that Ljeut. Prideaux had gone to 
Piply, Lieut Tratis, the officer iu com- 
mand, forced his way to Balcattee, kil 
ling and wounding several of the iiisur- 
geuts, who attempted to obstruct his 
march. On Ijcaring of the retreat of 
lieut. Prideaux, Col. O’Halloran sent the 
^tbattalllon of the 18tii regiment, with 
fims, npder Capt. Le Fevre, who proceed- 
ed to Vnarooah, where he remained two 
days, but uuable to procure the neces- 
sary supplies he was obliged to return, 
and encamped on the west bank of the 
river Cotjurah. Onr letters of the 10th 
state that with great exertion and activity 
grain sufficient for fiffecu days and three 
hundred bullocks had been collected, and 
that Capt, Le Fevre advanced on Klmor- 
dah that day. Jugbuudoo appears tore- 
tain the command of the rebels, and 
continues sending parties from Khoordah 
iu different directions to plunder tlie hou- 
ses of the I)aroghas aud Tebsiidars. They 


had burnt and destroyed the greater part 
of Piply, and then retired within the 
pergunnah, which is said to be in univer- 
sal agitation aud revolt. Their wanton 
and bai barons cruelties happih promise to 
be of short duration, for the moment that 
a regular foice enters Khoordah we trust 
that tlie bond of union, which at present 
holds them together, will fall to pieces, 
and the ringleaders of the disturbance be 
secured. 

We subjoin the following extract from 
the London papers. “ The bearer of these 
despatches. Captain Hall, of the Lyra, 
left Calcutta on the 19th of April, but 
upon torching at Madras he wa^ detained 
there by Governor Elliot, for tlie purpose 
of bringinii despatches, stating, that war 
bad coramemed in the territories of the 
Peshwa, and sailed thence on tre 1st of 
June. It appears, that the conduct of 
the Peshwa had tor some time excited 
suspicious in the mind of Mr. 1- Iphinstonc, 
the Brili>'h Reshhnt at P(>onah : as soon 
as hostilities had commenced, Mr. Elphin- 
stoue seized the person of the Peshwa, 
and committC'' him n» safe custocly. The 
leader of the Mahrattas in the I’eshwa’s 
dominions is rrimbukjee, a person of 
considerable notoriety, who it was feared 
would be immediately assisted by treveral 
native chiefs, part eu arly Sindia and 
Meer Khan, whereby tlie war must be- 
come 'ery extended, and of a ino’<t alarm- 
ing character. 'I'he communication be- 
tween Calcutta and Madias has been 
iuteriupted for 21 days, but the most 
active an 1 vigonius mea>ure> were adopt- 
ing by the Slavquis of Hastings and Mr. 
Elliot, and it U understood that about 
the 8th of May last the British troops had 
surrounded Poonah, and compelled the 
Peshwa to accede to the terms proposed 
h> the British Commander, and to sur- 
render to our use three of his principal 
forts.’’ 

It appears Rnnjeet Singh is again in-i 
tent on war. Throughout bis dominions 
great military preparations aie making, 
aud a battering train aud large divisions of 
troops are moving in the direction of 
Moultan. The Prince Ghorku Singh has 
been appointed to the command of the 
frontier army. 

The Lahore papers continue to speak of 
great military preparations for an expe-f 
dition against Mooitan. Runjeet Singh, 
is said to have replied in the following 
terms to the remonstrances of the am- 
ba^satfor of that state, against the expe- 
dition, ** Your master is a great liar, and 
will pay no tribute until his cduniry is laid 
wiiste.” 

The plague is raging with unrelenting 
violence in Hydrahsd Sindh^ which is 
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dreadfully violent iu its eflfects, that the 
living cannot bury the dead. No living 
being has escaped in the town of Burinda, 
which is said to be half as large as 
Mooltan. 

The account of the loss of t' e Union, 
Captain Barker, winch vessel has been 
missing for near sixteen monttis, may be 
found to possess some interest from the 
distress if details. This imfortimaie ship 
sailed frotn Calcutta, bound to Batavia, 
in the month of December, 1815, and it 
was never discovered wliat had become of 
lier, until the escape <»f Solomon, one of 
bercrew, from Kngano, an island a little 
to the southward of Bentloolen, on which 
ihe was wrecked. Many of the crew, it 
appear", were lost by remaining with the 
wreck, and the survivoi*s, consisting of the 
captain, three officers, two gimners, one 
European passenger and sevetal ot the 
people, having succeeded in reaching the 
shore, were stripped naked by tlte ii<ui\es, 
divided into three parties, atid ein]doye(l 
in the most Iaboriou« work. The .suffer- 
lags they have expeiienced have been of 
the sevetest nature, but we Aic happy to 
karu that the ship Good Hope, with a 
surgeon and a patty of troops on board, 
has l>een despatched from Tort Marlbo- 
rough, to bring the •'urvivors from the 
i>l.itKl of Eusutio. Tlic natives of this 
asid the neighbouring iNlands Itavc been 
hitherto stigmatised as cannibals, hut the 
4>ccurrence of the sWpwreck of the Union 
Will rescue them from so honible a ca- 
himny. 

An alarming Are broke out iu Calcutta 
\i) J<ui Bazar on tlie 17th March, whicli 
was not extinguished until a veiy great 
number of huts had been destroyed. 
Owing to the indifference of the natives, 
the ravages of tiie flames would have 
been much more extensi\e, but for the 
interference of two gentlemen, who im.’!*' 
ceiviiig the apatliy of the inhabitants un- 
der the calamity, made tiie greatest ex- 
ertions by example and by threats, to pull 
down some huts which were in iinin»»diaic 
danger, and which precaution ultimately 
stopped tlie progress of tlie ll.uucs. 

Letters had bc_n iecei^e<l at Calcutta 
announcing the defeat <'t tour thousand 
Pindari troopers near Lohorgong by Major 
AUdin. Major AUdjit had with him about 
seven or eight hundred men, consisting of 
a squadron of the 4tli Nat, Cav. under 
Capt. E. liidge, with Capt. Howurtli and 
Kennedy as volunteers, and two Ba.ssa- 
lahs of kobert.s’ horse. Three hundred of 
the freebooters were slain, and we are 
sorry to add Capt. Howorth and twelve 
t*ooper.s. Capt. Howmrth had for two 
been luiable to mouiit his horse, 
Wt-thc momeut ijUe enemy .?’p;iea:ed, all 


was forgotten. It ajipears that in the 
pursuit lie became so exhau'^ted as no 
longer to beabletoktep ui* with the.stjaa- 
dron, and had dismounted at a well to 
take a little water, 'fhe squadnm had 
not gone three hundred yaid.s before a 
party ot twelve Pindarees <!a"hed round 
the Well fuim the brow of a hill, and be 
fell under six spear wounds. 'Hiey left 
his body which was recovered and buried 
in the evening at Major Alldiii’?« camp at 
Mahevvee. Forty hoises of the squadro* 
had been killed or disabled. 

The Bengal Subsidiary Force at Nagpore 
relieved the ti oops under the Madr^iS presi- 
dency on the 8th ultimo. We cojiy the fol-» 
lowing from a Bengal p tper of the 28th. 

“ We have letters trom a detachment 
of the subsidiary f»»rce in Nagpore, dated 
camp, Hindia, the 8th instant. The maiR 
body of colonel Adam’s division, arrived 
at Hurda on the left bank of the Nerbud- 
d.i, on the 4lli, and immediately relieveil 
tlio Madras troop«. Tlie 2(1 battalion 
lilih regiment was subsequently sent to 
occupy v.nious posts established near the 
river. Thi'y were ‘‘t.itioncd within half 
a mile of tlie Pindari cantonments, from 
which they weic only divided by tlie bed 
of the liver. The Bungalow." of the noio- 
lions Seetoo and his son, and hnts for six 
thous.iud men, w eie in toll view, hut com- 
pletely de>citeil. It was in ciuiip generallr 
undcr'iood, that a body of ten thousand 
of these marauders wa^ assembled In tlic 
adjoining disiricts, all ready for a start, 
but undetermined what course to follovv. 
No doubt was entertaiued ot their being 
intercepted by some of our uwueron* 
posts, should the} venture to cross the 
Nei hudda.” 

Such l>as been the effect of the dechir.' 
operations again"t H.Urass, that Moorsan 
and eleven smaller foi ts of the Doub, siir- 
reiideied upon healing of the fall of tliat 
fortress. It la now understood that Mooi- 
san is fully as strong and somewhat lai^er 
than tlaUMSS. Jts tortificatiou'* have been 
destroyed. The divi?ions of the army 
aie all on their return to their several 
cantontneuts. 

Dyaiam has not been caught, nor 
the place of hi^ letieat been discovered. 
'I Im exph»"ion of the iniigu/.ine iu Hatra'^s* 
was distiuctly fell at Mterut, altliough 
one liuiulred and ftlty miles distant. 

Dr.\TIl OF GEN. SIR JOHN IIORSIORP. 
Extract of a Letter dated Calcutta, 
Maif 16 1 7. 

\ have Just had the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of Geiieral HGr"t<)rd. 
He died early in the morning on the JOtU 
April. Tlie General had hmg been un- 
well, but not seriously ill, till a few dt »s 
Vloie hiS' death. IHs medical atteudapni 
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had long anticipateJ the result of liis 
complaint, wliich it is believed was an 
ossidcdtion of the heart. He had only 
retuiued ten ’a)s fioin the command of 
the aiiilleiy, irli'riou&ly employed at 
the ^iege of Hurtras'i He was one of 
the number of Indian officers selected for 
tbeboiiois of the Bitli, and ali'O com- 
manded the first division of the Field 
Army at Caw^oore. 


BIRTHS. 

Mrs M. De Rosarif», Senior, of a daughter. 
57, Mrs. Shentf, h daiigblnr. 

Feb. 5. Mis R. E. Jones, oi a siin. 

Jan. 2. Ill Cdinp, nrar Eliiclipoor, the Right 
Hon ' adv Amiabe Id Marle.id. of a daughter, 
Feb. 22 Lady lit R. H Tui'oh, Esq. CivilServ. 
of a 'Oil. 

6. AtGhaieepor , Mrs. Mevi.se, of a daughter. 

11. AlCuniai. Tirhoof, Uie Ladj uf R. S. tJabill, 
Esq. of a danalii- 1 . 

M \RRI \GES. 

Jan. 2l At Allvttir. G<' rk.e B.ij ley, F.sq. Assist, 
Surg. Sdth Reg Nat Inf. to Miss M‘Leod 
Feb. 23 W Rurr-., E'q to Mis. Dootan, wi- 
dow <if ihe iaie Lieiu. Dnolan 
IS. At beiamp .r. , fi. F M. Solniemhac, Esn. to 
Mi»s Cecil iH Oi via Hie. 

3. At Sii.i.) Iianpoie, Li ut, Citarles Rygers, to 
Miss Chailotie Wiie u, 

17. .At Dacca, Mi.J H >dgkms'jn, toMivsRo^a- 
lia H ill nv 

April 11 At Allahabad, Captain Henry Eycr 
Pitma.i, 01 Hf« Majesty’s 53tli Regiment, to 
Mis? iViiothy Hanna H ai 'lut 
Way 2. Al Bhagulp'*re, James Harrington, Esq, 
of the Civil 'trvHe, to Miss »o|»liia awer. 

9. At Alldtiabarl, Capf. John Hunter, A'Sisiant 
SiiperintcnJai.i Honorable Coinpany’- Stud, to 
Miss I.uuish Maria Nofis. 

12. At St J ilm’s Cdilitnral, Lientenani F'Cde- 
nck Anstice, ot tin- I7tii Rtgt. Nat. Inf. to 
Miss Cailienne Harwy, second daughter of 
Mr. Fiuncis Haney. 

Wa’-ch 14. At 1 1 me imali, Captain l.ocketi, of 
the B.ngal Nat 1 f ami •'ttuiaiv to ilic 
Council ot hou W.lliam C jlUgc *10 Miss 
Barncit. 

DEATH.S. 

an. 2’) Lady if Major N Bruttun. 

Feb 7 . Miss Mary Held, late of the riionringhee 
Theat^^-, 

8. Mr. Fiances Rcbelln, Senior, a^cd 8i> years 
and 11 ddV', 

96. Anstasious John, Esq. Greek Merchant, aged 
55 years. 

13. At St ampiTc, I itnt H. M. Macfarlane, of 
the Pension E>tab i-bnierit 

JioT. 24. C H. Steel , Esq Resident of Madou, 
on the Btnciio en Bstabashinent. 

Kor. 83. At the Cape of Grind Hope, Lieut. Wrn. 
Wade Peppin, 27ih Reg. Bengal Kat. luf. aged 
28 year.s. 

On boaid the Hope, on the passage from Eng- 
land, the Lady of Capt. Henry Elliot, om- 
tnand^ of that vessel. 

Way 14, Mr. Evani £ede, of the Harbour Mas- 
ter's Ueparttneiu. 

Oe Costa, of the small-p.-ix. 

2. KiHed bv the insurgents of KUnordah, Lim^ 
tenant Thomas Fans, of the ist Batt. 18th 
Rtg. Nat. Inf. 


MADRAS. 

Ertrart of a pj irate Letter, dated 
Madras the \7th Jane 1817. — The iimp- 
tioti of the Pindaiis I am well avMire has 


ever done so, much injury and have had 
several Aery severe Qi‘*corafitures. This 
soveriiiiient has done every thing tliat go- 
veiiinieiit could do to preieut their ag- 
giessious, as w’ell as to alleviate the ef- 
fects ol them. 

The troops, however, which were lately 
employed in keeping them lu check, are 
now called to the more important duty of 
defending the decayed coveruments of the 
Deknn. The aimiesof the Nizam and 
the Rajah of Beiar have been converted 
into Piiidaris, and our battalions have 
been diiveu trom one part ot the penin- 
sula to tliv other, to protect the leriitories 
of these chiefs from the depiedatioiis of 
theii own disbanded soldiers. 

A ruptuie has taken place between the 
Company and BajeeRow, the P islivva, at 
Pooiiah, originating in a dispute \ belicA'e 
of a private nature; uincti iriitatiun h.in 
been occasioned, and uMttei> have been 
jm>hed very far- It has terminated for 
the present in the Peishwa’s ..iviug up to 

five of Jiissnongot foits. Matters arc 
however far fiom settle ! ; a spirit of deep 
rooted anhuosity rankles in tlie minds of 
the native princes against the Bi iti.-h. In- 
deed, our present system is calculated to 
make many enemies and verj few triends, 
it brings devastation and misery on others^ 
and in all human calculation can never 
benefit ourselves. 

Much praise is due to the resident at 
Poonah (Mr. Elphiii'tonc; for the prompt 
mcasmes winch he escciued <u the court 
ot that mo't intatiuited pnnre the Peishwa. 
Ti luibucKjee ha.s a re'jieetahle force under 
liim, but will nevci tliclc''S, I liope, soon 
meet with liis due : Ins character is al- 
togcihci vile ; his abilitie.s are however 
not to be under-rated, and the Peishvva is 
quite infatuated with him ; his confine- 
ment at Tannah \va.> must imprudent, 
thefrontieis of a state is surely the worst 
place which can bp found for the security 
of a state prisoner. 

It is hoped what has been done at 
Poonah may much intimidate, if not al- 
together restrain the intended co-opera- 
tion of IMecr Khan and the other powers, 
but every thing vveais the best aspect, 
even should hostilities be unavoidable ; 
tlie army fully prepared and in the best 
condition, and vye all Lave confidence iu 
our governments here. We ought to 
have under our own immetliate manage- 
ment all the country south of the Ner- 
buddali, without whicli I fear we shalt 
iicvcB preserve a peaceful ascendancy in 
India. Make my salam to all olficci-S in 
Europe, tliey would do well to return 
soon to liave a drive at these black gentry. 


caused much alarm in Kurope ; they cer- 
tainly have been very annoyin'^ and their 
atrocities great, but I am equally aware 
that the accounts you have received arc 
greatly exaggerated ; they have not lion - 


JUDICIAL APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. H. T. Bushby, Assistant to the 
Register to the Court of Sudderned Fouj- 
daiy Adawlul. 
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Mr. John Hutt, Register to the Zillah 
Court of Nellore. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

yipril 21.- — Lieut. -Col. f'ir J. Malcolm, 
K. C. iJ. of the 9th N. I. i.s permilted to 
proceed to Bengal on leave of absence for 
three months from the date of his embav- 
kation. 

Marcli 17, 1817. — On the occasion of 
the embarkation of H. M. 80th Regt. for 
Europe. The Rt. Hon. the Governor in 
Council has great sati.sfacfiou in publi-sh- 
ing to the army, his entire approbation of 
the conduct of that corps, duiing the long 
period of its service under the orders of 
the government of Fort St. George. 

By Older of the Rt. Hon. the Governor 
in Council. 

(Signed) E. Wood, 

Hec. to Colt. 

MILITARY PliOUOTfONS. 

Lieut. C. G. Alves, 10th N. I. to act as 
Maj. of Biig. in the Centre Division of 
the Army, during the ab-^ence of Capi. 
Osborne, on sick certificate. 

Lieut. Huidell, 10th X. I. to act as Adj. 
to the'2d Batt. of that Cor(.», during ilie 
absence of Lieut. .Ahc^, on other duty. 

Lieut. Iltuniiton, 4rii N. C. ai'd Lieut. 
H. B. Smith, 8lh N. C. ate permitted to 
place themselves under tlie immediate 
©rders of the Resident at Hyderabad, 
irith a vrew to tlieir employment in the 
regular service of His Higlmcss the Sou- 
babtlar of the Dekan, without prejudice 
to their allovvances as Oilicers on this 
Establishment. 

Capt. T. Mac Lcane, Dep. Sec. to the 
Mil. Board, to act as Secretary to the 
Board, during the absence of Capt. Oiiiis- 
hy, on sick certificate. 

* Lieut. J. W. Cleaveland, 19th N. I. to 
be Adj. to the 2d Batt. of that Corps. 

6th N. C — Cornet R, Woolfe; to be 
Lieut. 

4th N. I. — Capt. Liait. J. D. W. Rand, 
io be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. J. Dalzicl, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. D. Watson, to be Lieut. 

Ens. F. Haleinau to bo Lieut. 

5ih N. L— "Capt. Lieut. M. Cubbon, to 
be Capt. of a Ctinijiany. 

liieut. R. Guille, to be C ipt. Lieut. 

Kns. J. G. Mitford, to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. Buck, to be Lieut. 

9th N. I. — Capt. Lieut. '1 . Marett, to 
be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. Hueli Massey, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. H. Birch, to be Lieut. 

En-S. G. Wiiiiams, to be Lieut. 

Capt. Lieut. H. Massey to be Capt. of a 
Company. 

Lieut.* T. Pi-endergast to be Capt. Licnt. 

Ens. R. Dormer to be Lieut. 

Lieut. J. M’Coimick to be Capt. Lieut. 


Ens. A. Milne to be Lieut. 

11th N. I. — Capt. Lieut. H. M. Cooper 
to be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. W. T. Saunder'- to be Capt. Lieut. 
Ens. G. Giay to be Lieut. 

Kith N'. I. — Capt. Lieut. H. J. Wilkin- 
son to be Captain of a company. 

Lieut. W. Joues to be Capt. Lieut. 
Ensign W. J. Wilkinson to lie Lieut, 
Capt. Lieut. W. Jones to be Capt. of a 
Company. 

Lieut. Fred. Brown tobe Capt. Lieut- 
Ens. G. Buttanshaw to be Lieut. 

Capt. Lieut. Fred. Brown to be Capt. of 
of a Company. 

Lieut. L. Cooper to be Capt. Lieut. 
Ens. G' R. Manners to be Lieut. 

Ens. F. A. Prescott to be Lieut, 

Ens. G. Easfment to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. H. N. Vounge, to be Lieut. 
Ens. IK D. O’Dell to be Lieut. 

21st Regiment N. 1. — Ens. G. Trimmer 
to be Lieut. 

lyib is’. I. — Capt. Lieut. C. C. Johnst n 
to be Capt. of a Company, 

LIcut. D. C. Smith to be Capt, Lieut, 
Ens. N'ich, .Syme to be Lieut, 

Kns. W. Langford to be Lieut. 

Lieut. J. Rodtrers, of the dth lect. N. I. 
to be A(ij. to 2d Batt. of lhac corps, 
hiiamiy. — -SininrMaj. I’otlinore, from 
flic lOtli jlei^l. of X. 1. 10 lie IJeiit.-CoL 
10th N. L— Capt. H, G. 'I'ajloi'lo 
be Major. 

Capt. Incut. E. Richardson to be Cap*, 
of a Company. 

Lieut. B. IJell to bt» Capt. Lieut. 

Kn.s. Alex. Burnett to be Lieut. 

Capt. J. H. Edwards of H. M, 86'tTi 
ilcL't. to the command of Poonamallce. 

‘)tii N. i. — Sen. Ens. G. Williams to be 
Lieut. 

Lieut. Col. Sir J. Malcolm, K. C, B# 
9tlj N. 1. has returned to his duty by per* 
mission of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors, without prejudice to his rank. 

Capt. Alex. M'LeorJ, of 8th Reg. N. 
to be temporary Assist. Quarter Mas. 
Gen. with the division of Madras troops, 
which will continue with the Nairpoor 
sub’iidlaiv foice, after the return of the 
force det.ichcd under Col. Walkci’' com- 
mand into file territory of lus liigline'‘S 
the Suhahdar of the Dekau. 

Cav. — S n. M.ij. Montagu Cosby of 8th 
Regt. t » be Lieut. Col. 

8tli .\. C. — Seu. Capt. Hugh O’Donncil 
to be Maj. 

Capt, L’eut. Stephen Martin to be Capt. 
Lieut. Clias. Barrett Darby to be Capt. 
Lieut, 

Cornet J. Lyon to be Lieut. 

FURLOUGH TO EUROPK. 

The uudeimentioucd olRccn-i aio rvr- 
mittHl to return toEinopo on i-uh^ pi., 

resm'Cjh-i.fs' m: ihiee 
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Lieut. G. Norman of 9th N. I. and 
tieut. K. Dowdell of the 19th N. I. 

Lieut. H. Holmes, Idth N. I. is per- 
mitted to reiuni to Europe, ou furlough 
lor three ) ears, 

SURGEONS. 

Mr. Sure;. J. J. Duncan, to the 

Medical cliarge of the Zillah and Garrison 
of Gatijam. 

ADMINISIRATIONS TO ESTATES FOR 1816. 

Surgeon J. Campbell. — Administrator, 
Lieut. J Campbell. 

Serj. W. Aikin.—Ailminis, W. Webster 
Reily. 

Lieut. W. J. Daker. — Adrainis. Lieut. 
T. Dale. 

Capt. W. C. Campbell. — Adminis. Arch. 
Munro. 

Jt Hunter. — Administrators, G. Hay, 
and W. Simpson. 

W. D. Greaves. — Adminis, Joanna 
Greaves. 

F. Johnson. — Aduiinis. Ben Johnson 
and Janies Cox, 

Major R E. Langford. — Adminis. Capt. 
C. Handall, 

Assist. Surgeon A. McGaskill.— Admin. 
J. Macleod, As^st. Secretaiy to Goverii- 
jnetR, and J. Macleod, Garris. Assist. 
Sku’gcon. 

Lieut C. Spyer.— Adminis. C. Spycr. 
Lleut.-Colouel H. Roberts.—Admiuis, 
liOuisa lloherts. 

J. Simpson. — Adminis. J. Harknc«, 
and P. Thoujpson. 

Lieut. J. Ijitfle. — Adminis G, Briggs 
G, Cadell, and Arch. E. I’atulio. 


CfRTHS 

19. At the Gt>Ternmeitt Honje, Banc^^lorc, 
the Lady of Colonel Marnoit, commandant at 
that station, of a «nu. 

At St. Thonj^, on Easter Sunday, Mrs, G. R, 
Asktn, ot a son. 

May 11 . Ai the Presidency, Mrs. J, Bacon, of 
a son. 

April >7. Lady o( 1,. H. Sterling, Esq, of a son. 

14. At Cadda^ab, the Lady of M. Clinsty. Esq. 
of a son. 

16. At Bangalore, the Lady of Lieutenant Colo» 
Del Moleswtxtli^ fif the Sth Native ^gimcnr, 
of a daughtet. 

lito At Bangator^ the Lady of Lieutenant Tul- 
foch, S. A. C. Q. ol a sou. 

At Waitair, the Lady of John Patke, 
Seq, nf a daughter. 

tS. Mis, C. G. flirt, of a son, 

MARKLAGES. 

April It. At Traoquebar. hy spechit Uceme, fs« 
sued under the Royal Seal of His Majesty the 
Kingol Denmark, Edward Gordon, of Myrtle 
GiC'Ve. M<Miras, t<i Mrs M.i. Ooroun. 

r; At the K-.imsIi ( liurch, by the Rev, Fre Pi. 
dalles, G, Marr-'oTh. E^o. to Mis. M Keune* 
dv, only d.i’iatilcr <>f the late Manir Jolmsoo 
Kenneiiy, of ilie Honoiab'i- C inyiany’s service. 

' 10 . At the Cath.»!fc C’liurdi i>t Y.maam, John 
^nafpg. E'q. ot injeam, ni Mis» Vtrginie 
■min a M<nv l.eca.ne ilqt.r d,aiuliiei of Won- 

SK or L' i Til Of, in^u li.iiii at \ .in.i.uu. 

W.iv 1. At tiiiiu%ei\, A J. UrmiunonJ, Esn. 
..f the Civil ''irvici- toCailuuine, six-h dauju- 
ter Ol the l.ate Major Gtncral Waliab. 

19. At the Bl.rk'Tov.ri Oi^el, Captain \V. 
Wyatt, of the lair I, :j M ss E, 
Denton. 
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DEATHS, 

F(.b. \b. Lieut. Macdonald, of H. M. 34tb Regt. 
of toot. 

011 board the Honorable Company’s Ship Lar- 
kins, two days after passim; tiie Cape of Good 
Hope, Lieut. Colonel De Morgan, of this Esia- 
blishmem. 

May 10 Mr. Griffin Orton. 

14 ' At Ell’chpiiOf, Captain Lieutenant Charles 
Oahagan, of the H. C. Madras Foot Artillery. 

April 14. At Bangal >re, Lieut. Colonel Camp* 
hell, of ’he 84i|j Regiment. He commands 
1 hat reittment fur the tail fourteen years, with 
verylitite intei rtiption. with the greatest credit 
to himself and to ihe toi ps, and was sincerely 
beloved b. 'ifficers and men. It fs understood 
his brother oiHcers have sitbscriL-ed to ruse a 
handaome mausoleum to his memory' 

SO. Lteuunani C BluinfielJ, of me 2 d Batt. N« 
I. at Ellichpoor. 

30. Major A. Jones, of the 2J Native Veteratv 
Bauaiiitii, at C'lrlun. 

Mav 3. A. M'isulipatain, the L.iHv of Major 
Maiston, of His Majes'v’*' 8Cth Regiment. 

1. AtQiul'oi, C'aptdin Thomas .Arthur, of the 
Coijjsof EnctnevTji 

4 .At Ne« p.it.iin, Li'-ut. Thomas O'Connoi, of 
the lVn«iort Esiab’isiimt m. 

12 At St TliO 1 .^ at 'lie g uHt‘n« of C, Wynox, 
r - 0 Oft the liih, Ltfiitenaiit Slade, ol the 9lh 
Rent. Nat. Inf. 

10 -A' Uingalore, l.ieu'niant John Watson, of 
the 2d Ba-tah m Slh Nat. Inf. 

13 . .\i Uojaptliali, Ml. D. t^uintual, aged 


BOMBAY. 

^rpiul^O . — 'We have rliiiy received ic 
the course of the la.‘‘t week the most gra*- 
lifyiug accounts of tlie successful opera- 
tions of tiie gallHut troo))S in the Dekan 
against the Insurgents who liave lately 
appeared in arms in the Feisliwa’s terri- 
tories, midcr ci^cnm^tances of a most 
trying nature, and at a season of tho 
year mo^l nnlavonddc great botlily 
exertioms, tiic thennomcler during the 
d.i\, under Cover, being seldom less than 
11.5. it appears that a detachment con-* 
si'Jting oi two companies of the ist batt. 
2d regt. two of the ist batt. 3d regt. 
Boinb<iy Native Infantry, and the flaute 
comp.auics of the Isi ball. 14th regt* 
Madias Native Infantry under the per- 
sonal command of Major H. Smith, of the 
Litier corps, were detached from the re- 
serve on the evening of the I2th instant 
against a body of horse rated at 3 or 
4,000 strong, and that after a severe 
march of four days and idve nights over 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
the detachment came upou the enemy 
early on the moruiug of the 17th, killed 
and wounded upwards of seventy, beside^ 
taking several prisoners of cousequenoc, 
a quantity of arms and many horses* 

Letter.s from Aurungabad give also most 
gratifying accounts of an attack made on 
a body of Insurgents about seventy mitej 
N. W. of that jdate, by a party of the 
Nizam's refoinied cavalry iu BezuTf un- 
der the aiininand of Capt. Evau Davie.A 
ot the Bombay Establishment, accompa- 
nied by Capt. Pedlar and Lieut. Bind 
also of this establishmeut. It ^»|)cars, 
(hat Capt. D.a^ies came up wiih them ou 
the morning of tUe 20cb, dru.wu up ia 
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good order, to the number of 2,000 in 
a strong position. Capi. Davies had 
only six hundretl Silledar horse with 
him. Afrer addressing to them a lew 
words of encouragement, and directing 
them to throw away their matchlocks, 
and draw their .-words, he gave the or- 
der “ to charge.” The order was imme- 
diately obeyed in the mo-t gallant man- 
ner, and every man proved himself wor- 
thy of the confidence placed in him by 
their gallant leader. Tlie enemy unable 
to resist this shock, though so greatly 
superior in numliers, immediately gave 
way, and were tallowed for several miles, 
leaving upwards of two hundicd killed 
and wounded. 

We cannot here lesist the pleasure of 
mentioning a tiait of humanity which we 
believe i- \ eiy rarely to be found among 
the native troops of this country, nor, 
perhaps, of many of the more civilized 
countries in Europe. 

Capt. Pedlar having fainted fiom loss 
of blood, found himself on recovering on 
the field, with only one native tiooper 
near him. This man had bound up liis 
wounds and was supporting him. He 
appeared to him to be a stranger, and, 
ou inquiry, Capt. Pedlar found him to be 
one of the enemy. Capt. Pedlar has 
since taken him into his semce, and v/e 
hope he will find him as faithful as lie 
has proved humane. 

April 10.— Accounts from the banks of 
the Nerbudda of the middle of last month 
state, that the intrepid Capt. Cantfield 
liad again distinguished himself in a suc- 
cessful attack on the Piudaris. Hav- 
ing received accurate iuformatiou of the 
encampment of the leader Shaikh DoJeah, 
at the head of a large body of horse, he 
mawhed with alacrity to the spot in coin- 
maad of two companies of the 10th, and 
a squadron of cavalry, and came upon 
them near Hendia, without being per- 
ceived till he was in the midst of them. 
They immediately ruslied into tiie Ner- 
badda in the hopes of fording that river, 
but ill the attempt a very considerable 
number were cut to pieces or drowned, 
aod Uie chief is supposed to be among 
those who fell on the occasion. 

Letter from Bussorah.- — In the Gulf in 
general, we have just declared war, and 
commenced hostilities, with the pirates 
of these seas. — The Challenger, and three 
Company’s cruisers, having proceeded to 
Russel Ryman with the Resident from 
Busheer ; Captain Bridges, after an at- 
tempt to negotiate, proceeded to extre- 
mities for the honor of his flag, ♦ • 

*.»**♦ but after a 
single ship had experinced 150 shot, it 
was .found the guns of the largest vessel 
cbuld not be brought to bear ; we kitletl 
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nine men, and until an expedition caft ar- 
rive, the navigation ot the Gulf is almost 
at a stand. 

Tlie following obseivations in regard to 
some experiments, performed before his 
Excellency the Governor General, with 
Mr, Boyce's Telecrapli, appeared in the 
India Gazette of Maich We have 

much pleasure in repuhliphing them. 

“ On her majesty’s birth-day an ex- 
periment ot Mr. Boyce’s telegraph took 
place between Calcutta, Duckensore, and 
Barrackjmre, before the right honourable 
the Governor Genera) anrl ftuite, when his 
Excellency expressed himself much pleased 
with its general principles, and more es- 
(lecial)y with its very great simplicity. 
Report speaks very highly of Mr. Boyce’s 
telegraph, and of the telegraphic dictionaty 
which he has composed ; and it is con- 
fidently said, that for expedition, sim- 
plicity, cheajmess, and comprehensiveness, 
and all the other characteristics of excel- 
lence which have been so long looked for, 
and desired in this interesting science, 
Mr. Boyce’s telegraph has no parallel. If 
this be tjie case, as has been asserted by 
tliose who understand the principles “of 
Mr. Boyce’s discovery, the Indian public 
may be congratulated upon the prospect 
of the introduction of a system, wliicli 
has been so long and so much wanting in 
this country ; and from the establish- 
ment of which, the advantages to the 
affairs of government and the mercantile 
Interest of the country must be incal- 
culable. It is matter of surprise that the 
introduoion of such an establishment in- 
to India has not taken place before, as it 
should seem that its encouragement and 
support would have been productive of 
general benefit to the country* It is said 
that the expense of estifolishlng and 
maintaining it upon ever so wide a scale 
is but small, compared with Its great 
importance and probable advantages j and 
that the experiment which has taken 
place has proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, two positions, which appear to 
have been generally doubted — namely, that 
the present telegraph can be worked by 
natives of the lowest description, just as 
well as by Europeans, and that it can bo 
established in any country, be it ever so 
flat or jungly, without any extraordinary 
increase of the number of stations.” 

The following extract from a letter from 
Capt. Adams of H* C. ship Buckingham - 
shire, to the vener^le master builder of 
Bombay, is copied from the Bombay 
Courier, December 7th. 

« I have much pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the good qualities of the Buckingham 
shire. From what I obsened in my 
passage from Bombay she <teer5 ad mu 

VoL. IV. 3 Z 
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ably. She sails well and is weatherly, 
I’f I could judge on acoinparison with the 
Upton Castle fiom Bombay, and the 
Hope country ship from Bengal, both con^ 
sidered good sailers. I have only to try 
her in blowing weather and a Iblloning 
sea, and if she perform well, she may be 
considered one of the finest merchantmen 
in the world. I shall have much pletusure 
in shewing her to my friends in the East- 
India Direction, when at home, where 
your professional abilities will be duly ap- 
preciated. 

“ Freueric Adams. 

Canton, If/ October.'* 

•CIVIL APrOINTMENTS. 

Mr. \^■edderb^rn, to be Accountant 
General and Accountant in all the other 
branches of the Departments and Civil 
Auditor, in succession lu Mr. Kaye. 

Mr. Best, to be Sub-Treasurer and 
Civil and Marine Paymaster, in succes- 
•sion to Mr, Wetlderburn. 

Mr. Dovetou, to be Deputy Accoun- 
tant General, Deputy Revenue Accoun- 
tant, and Deputy Civil Auditor, in suc- 
ceasioii to Mr. ^st. 

Mr, Cherry, to be Deputy Military Ac- 
countant, in succession to Mr. Dovetoo. 

Mr. Bruce, to be Assistant to the Sub* 
Treasurer, in succession to Mr. Cheny. 

Mr. Bomchier, to be Second Assistant 
to the Commercial Agent at Malabar. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 51. By the Rev. R. Baynes, Garris<‘i\ 
Chaplain, Lechmere Hathnay, Es<). Assistant 
Su^eon in the Hon. Company’s Mi). Service, 
to F^redenca Josina, youngest daughter of the 
late Albert Henry Giesler, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

March 4. Robert Stephen Kitson, Esq. 

6. Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Ladwick, Mar. 
Batt. aged 3 years and three months. 

April So. At the age of 18, Miss Joann de Mello, 
the only daughter of Mr, Aieixode Mello. 


PENANG. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 6. Charles Wihtam Henry Wiigbt, Esq. 
Deputy Master Attendant to Miss Anna Stew, 
art, eldest daughter of Samuel Stewart, E^q. 
to. 'R^iberttlbbetson, E«q. of the Civil Service 

and V — ,* -- |i . 

Ber 

of < % • I ■ I* - . 


CEYLON. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments in his Majesty's Civil SService in 
Ceylon. 

George Lnsignan, Esq. (Auditor Gene- 
ral) to be acting Collector of Tricomali. 

William Granville, Esq. to be Acting 
Auihtor General. 

WilUaaj Herries Ker, Es.i. to be Acting 


Deputy Secretary to Government and Se- 
cretary to Council. 

Joseph Atkinson, E.sq. to be Acting 
Collector of Colombo. 

John Downing, Esq. to be Provineial 
Judge of Trincomali in the room of 
Charles Scott, Esq. proceeding to Eng- 
land. 

John Gordon Forbes, Esq. to be Col- 
lector of Matura in the room of John 
Downing, Esq. 

Henry Panncll, Esq. to be Acting Col- 
lector of the Wanny district in the room 
of John Gordon Foibe*?, Esq. 

To take place from the Isl April next. 

J.Dcaie, Esq. to be Collector of Co- 
lumbo. 

BIRTH. 

Lately, at Colombo, the Lady of the Rev. J. 

Cliater, of a cLiughtcr, 


MAURITIUS, 

The Colonial Government has issued a 
proclamation dated ITtli May la'^t, decree- 
ing the erection of a parish church at Ma- 
liehourg, which is to be effected by con- 
tract. 

Government Gazette Extraordinary . — 
Mr. J. Herisse and Dame Charlotte Adam 
were divorced oili May. 


CAPE OK GOOD HOPE, 

T'he hdhnvijig is an extract of a letter 
from an oihccr at the Cape of Good 
Hope 

“ Letter.^ have been received from 
Graham's Town, from which It is appa- 
rent that the good effects from the late re- 
gulations for the protection of colonial 
property on the frontiers begin to manifest 
themselves. It seems that on the 28th of 
last month (April) some of Hahana's peo- 
ple penetrated into the colony, and suc- 
ceeded in surprising nineteen head of cat- 
tle ^longing to some Hottentots. Infor* 
luatioii was immediately conveyed to Gra- 
ham's Town of the depredation, when 
Major Frazer, without loss of time, dis- 
patched Lieut. Henry Vereker, of the 83d 
regiment, with 100 men in pursuit of the 
fi^itives. They were easily traced, and it 
appears had returned into the Caffre land 
by Trumpeter's Drift. Hahaua is one of 
the Caffre chiefs v\ho did not attend the 
conference with Ids Excellency the Go- 
vernor, on the Kat river. Lieut. Vereker 
pursued the stolen cattle by the traces to 
his first kraals, and then demanded resti- 
tution nie Caffres hesitated in making 
it ; he therefore seized an equal number of 
Caffre cattle to that stolen, and acquaint- 
ed tlie chief with the kraal that his object 
was only to take back what had been pre- 
viously purloined ; he would wait there 
till the next morning, to give time to con- 
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sider the necessity and propriety of resti- 
tution. Upon day dawning it was found 
that, instead of giving up the stolen cat- 
tle, the CafFres were preparing to assaii 
his party, and to letake tlr niuet'-en oxen 
he had po'sessed hiin*'elt' of. Lieut. Vere- 
ker, in (ouseqiience, commenced Ins 
inarch hoiiiewaul with the lierd he had 
taken, and x\ a' not annoyed by the Caftres, 
until he came to the head of the Little 
iiat Biver, vvheu supposing the situation 
favorable to •heir object, they maiched 
upon bis paityfrom the surrounding hills, 
in great iiuinbers, making horrible shouts, 
and throwing their assagays at oar men. 
Lieut. Vereker having formed his party, 
commenced firing with such effect, that 
fifteen Caffies were killed, and many moie 
wounded ; the remainder immediately 
dispelled, and the paity returned to Gra- 
ham’s Tnwn, when the nineteen hea<l of 
cattle were distributed among the Hotten- 
tots whose cattle had been stolen. The 
temperate and firm conduct of Ijieut. 
Vereker on this occasion, is entitled to 
great praise.*’ 


NAUTICAL INFORMATION. 

From the Madras Courier f 30/4 Mpril. 

As the followiim account of some Is- 
lands, seen by Captain Farish of the ship 
Helen, may not be '^o well known as it 
ought to he, as they lay nearly in the 
track of ships jiroceeding to tlie Mauri- 
tius, you will oblige me, by inseiting in 
your paper, some particulars u])on the 
subject. 

The Helen, on he>’ pa«''age to the Mau- 
ritius, in October IH15, fell in with this 
spot just before day-hreik; the second 
officer who had then the charge of the 
deck, called Captain Paiish up, and in- 
formed him, that he saw a light to the 
westward, which appeared like fire ; Cap- 
tain Parish at first supposed, it might be 
some ship in that dreadful situation, but 
upon nearing it, discovered it to be a rock 
shaped like an artichoke, with a volcano 
Upon it ; and, soon after, as day gradually 
broke, f'aw two low islands with shrubs 
and trees upon them ; the weather being 
rather squally, and obtaining no sight, 
either for his latitude or for lus chrono- 
meter, he was prevented from giving so ac- 
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curate an account of them, as he could have 
wKlied, the reckoning brought up from 
the preceding noon, places them in imifh 
latitude north, and lon^oturle 88'^ 

52' ca'^t, and as tins time keeper upon 
making the Isle of Fiance, was only nine 
or ten miles out, tlie longitude may be 
pretry correct. — Whether tiiese dangers 
really exist or not, it is hard to say ; 
but that dangers near that quarter do 
exist, cannot be a matter of doubt, and 
though the spot assigned them by Captain 
Parish has hitherto been supposed a clear 
one, y.it still some of the number of mis- 
.sing .ship's serve to corroborate tliis idea. 
'I'his being nearly the crossing track of 
ships either homeward or outward bound, 
and some of these unfortunate vessels 
might have fallen in with this dangerous 
groupc, so suddenly, that neither human 
foresight or nautical exertions, could save 
them from destruction. On my return 
from the Isle of France, in comumnd of 
the Hooghly, I determined, if possible, 
to make thoe islands ; but when within a 
degiee ot them, the wind became so 
baffiing, that I found it impracticable : 
near thi.s spot, however, we passed a num- 
ber of drifts, and picked up a light fioatiug 
substance like pumice stone, which no 
doubt, might have been some of this vol- 
canic matter. It wa.s from these indica- 
tions, that I judered some laud roust be 
near, as tlie tll^covery was pretty well 
known at the Istc of France, I was in 
hopes, that some vessel quitting it, after 
the Hooghly, miglit have been able to give 
a more satisfactory account, than the pre- 
sent one j this though imperfect, will, 1 
trust, be a sufficient warning to naviga- 
tors, and put them upon their guard when 
approaching near this supposed danger. My 
being so long, Mr. Kditor, silent upon the 
subject, was merely in tiie hopes, that a 
more authentic inteiUgence woi^ have 
been given. 

An island is likewise said to have been 
seen in 1801, by the Pheenix Indiaman, 
in lat. 9®. 28'. south, and long. 89». 17*. 
east. This circumstance however, was 
obtained from a ^lagauue, which acci- 
dentally fell into my hands. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obe«lient Servant, 

T. H. Higgings. 
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Eatt-India Houte, Oct. 1.— A court 
of directore was held at the East-India 
House, wheu Captain T. W. Leech was 
sworn into the command of the ship 
Orwell, consigned to China direct. 

Oct. 8 . — A court of directors was held 
at the ^t-lndia House, when Captain 


J. Jameson was sworn into the command 
of the ship Earl of Balcarras, consign- 
ed to Bombay and China. 

Oct. 15.— .4 court of directors was held 
at the East-India House, when the fol- 
lowing ships were thus stationed, viz — 
General Harris, 894 tons, Capt. Peter 

3 T 2 
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CameroTi ; Warren Hastings, 1,000 tons, 
Capt. Thonius J..aiKins ; and Asia, 958 
tons, Capt. H. P. Ticmenlicere— for Ben- 
gal and Madras. 

Mardiibiiess of Kly, 952 ions, Capt. B. 
Kay ; and Prince llcgtnr, 953 ions, Capt. 
Tlios. H.Hdiiis~tbr Madras and Bengal. 

Phoerux, 8l8toiis, Capl. J. Pike; and 
Astell, fe20-tous, -Capt. Fiaiicis Creswell 
—for Bengal direct. 

We deem it a duty to inform the public 
•thal by a late regulation of tlic bon. court 
of directors, no persons aie permitted to 
visit the Museum at the India House, un- 
provided witli a ticket of admission signed 
by a director; 51onda)>, Thursdays, or 
Saturdays, from ten to three o’clock, aie 
the only times of admission. 

— Penny, Ksq. has been appointed by 
-the honorable court of diiectors the Com- 
pany’s agent at Weymouth. 

Launch at Blackwatl.- — 10th Oct. was 
launched from the dock of Messrs. Wi- 
gram and Green, at Blackwail, a fine 
new ship of 1,350 tons; burden. Owing 
to the fineness of the day, and the ex- 
pectation of the prcseuce ot his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, several thou- 
sands of fashionable jteople assembled ou 
the occasion. About uoon arrived Major- 
General Sir Henry Torrens, Oil. McDo- 
nald, Captains Maxwell and Maitland, 
R.N. and several other orBcers of dis- 
tinction, and were uceived by Stewart 
Marjoribanks, Esq. the owner, and Capt. 
Campbell, her commander. Sii Henry 
■Torrens named this beautiful vessel the 
Duke of York. 

The Hon. East India (’ompau)’s ship, 
-London, was launched at Noitiificer, 13th 
uU. her dimensions were Ft. In. 

Length between perpendiculai*s 16fi 2 
Do. of the keel for tonnage. . . . 133 7^ 
Breadth extreme to a four inch 

plank 4.3 3| 

Depth in hold 17 o| 

lieight between lower and mid- 
dle decks 6 7 

- DOr 4o. middle and upper do.. . 6 4 

Do. upper deck and round house 6 4 

Bttrtbeu in tons 1332 * 0 

T 

The 3d Ceylon regiment has been or- 
dered to be disbanded. 

Mr. Robo-t ]\PCliutock, of the agency 
house of iMHntosh, Fultoo and M‘CHd- 
tock, goes passenger by the Dorah for 
Bengal. 

The ship Lady Raffles arrived atJPorts- 
mouth from the river, on Thursday 23d 
October, at 7 o'clock in the morning 
^yhen Sir T. g. Raffles, Lady ^Raffles, 


Mrs. Travels, Mr. W. Hull and about 
thhty other passengeis embaiked. SirT. 
was absent on a visit uheu the vessel 
arrived, .'ifter a very stoimy run, but in 
the middle of the same day ht airivcd 
andhmried ou board. The ship welched 
anchor at 11 o’clock at night, and the 
wind being in the right quarter, she was 
expected to be out of the channel in a 
short tune. 

By the death of (^cneial Sir John Hors- 
foid, there is a vacancy in the number of 
India Knights of the Bath, , 

La Felicie, Captain Baudin, which ar- 
rived at Havre the 26th Sept, is the 
first French ship wliich.had been sent out 
to the East Indies generally, but more 
particularly Chamleruagore, since the 
peace. She sailed from St. Maloes in the 
beginning of June 1816, and notwith- 
etaiiding the bad weather and contrary 
winds with w’liich she was accompanied 
during the wliole of her voyage, she is re- 
turned to France w ithout having suffered 
imy accident. 

A few weeks since, the Rev.Mr. Baiiiig, 
son of the late Sir F. Baring, put chased an 
estate In Magdalene-street, nearly oppo- 
site Bell’s school, in Exeter ; on which 
spot, we are informed, he intends erect- 
ing a commodious chapel, for pioniulgat- 
ing his own tenets. On Sunday week 
this gentleman preached at a licensed 
place on ilie beach, near the wind-mill, 
Exniouth ; the concourse of people that 
attended was so great, that he was obliged 
to officiate on the outside, and, we under- 
stand, the greatest solemnity and order 
was observed by the audience. 

Letters from Constantinople ^ Aug. 9. 
—According to accounts from Aleppo, of 
the 11th ult, the cast of the Emirs, or de- 
scendents of Mahomet, had manifested a 
spirit of rebellion, which might have en- 
dangered the tranquillity of that commer- 
cial city, had not the chief of that cast 
been banished to Antioch. 

Private letters from Madras of 3l5f 
May are totally silent concerning the War, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 47. At Castle Horneck House,, near Pen- 
zance, the lady of John Stevens, £^. (former- 
ly of Calcutta) of a son. 

Oct. 10. At Winchester, the lady »Capt, A. 
Swinton, of the East-India eompany’s service, 
of a son, her eleventh child. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 9. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, E. 
Antrobns, Esq. nephew to Sir Ed. Antrobos, 
Bart, to Ahn, only daughter of thej HonoiaW* 
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Hugh Lindsay, and niece to the Earl of Bal- 
carras and Countess of Hardwicke. 

Sept. 10. W. C Ferreis, Esq, of the General 
Post Office, to Mary Anne, second daughter of 
James Daniell, Esq. 

Sept. 25, At St Augustine?, Usher, Esq. of 
Bnstof, to Mrs. Naiine, widow of the iate Maj« 
R. Navrne, of the Cornpany’s 6th regt, of Ca- 
valry. 

Oct. 4. J. G. Duff, Esq. of li»e Island of Ma- 
deira, and of Brunswick Square, London, to 
^ Frances, stcoiul daughter of J.WiHiambon, ^q. 
of Tavistock Square, 

Oct. 4. T. o. Tiavers, Esq. uf the Company’s 
Military seiv ce, to Mary Peacock, second 
daughter of Chas. H. Leslie, £&q. ol Wilton. 
Cork. 

Oct. 21 . At Camberwell Church, M. A. Guld- 
smid. Esq of Finsbury Square, to Eliza, se- 
cond liaughter of S. Salomons, Esq. of fiiiry 
> Street. 

Oct. 21. At Camberwell Church, Major J. Simp- 
son, of Ivei House, Bucks, laie of the Madras 
Cavalry, to Miss Theodosia Graves, of Cam- 
berwell. 

DEATHS. 

At Lymp'itorne, Devon, aged 2 years and a half, 
JaiieBrue, second daugiiter of the late Capt. 
A. H. Hughes, 5th regt. Madras Nat. Inf. 

At Pans, ('apt. Williamson, author of Indian 
<A Field Spons, he has left a wife and seven chil- 
dren destitute. 

Oct, 25. At Clapton, Ann, wife of J, Barretto, 
jun. Esq. of^Calcutta. 

Sent. 25. AtBlois, on hi,® way to the South of 
France for the recovery of his health. Major 
Heitland, formerly of the Madras estabhsli- 
ment, 

Oct. 2 At Crieff, Jolin Murray. Esq. Laird of 
Ardberrie in Pertli-.hire. During a long and 
•valuable service, tins excellvni officer made 
some important discoveries outlie coast ol .New 
Holland, and surveyed and drew plans of the 
principal hai hours of ilie kingdom. 

Oct. 24 S. Md'ia->8, Esq. late British Consul at 
Ale.vandna. 

Oct. 6 111 the 79th year of his age, Charles Mil- 

ler, Esq. of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
late of Bencoolen. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Ocr. 2S, 1817. 

CoGon,— Tlie holders of India Cotton are very 
firm, anticipating an advance, on account <>f the 
war in India, and the small sale declared lor the 
7 ih proximo. It is expected 800 Bengals will 
shortly be advertised, for tlie same day on which 
the Suiats are declared for sale. Ttie demand, 
however, for Colton has been very limited. 

Sugar.— The demand for Muscovades rather in- 
creased last week J tlie sales were, however, li- 
mited in extent; the prices were without the 
slightest variation. 'There are, we believe, no 
transactions in Foreign Sugars j the prices are 
nearly nominal. East-Indu diicriptions con- 
tinue also neglected, 

C<jJ^e.— There were considenble public sales of 
Coffee brought forward last weik; i decline of 
Ss. per cwt. took place, and the market is since 
very heavy at the depression. The public sale 
this morning, consisting of Dutch Coffee, went 
off freely. 

Jdice. — The demand for Rice continues general 
and rather extensive ; the prices, on account of 
the limited quantity on hand, are advancing. 
The accounts from the Continent as to the de* 
mand for Bice continue favoiurable. The Liver- 
pool market is rising with rapidity for fine Ben- 
g»l» 28 s. fid. has been realiz^ } yellow screened, 
2<s. 

There has been considerable specula- 


tion m Pepper; it had been reported the East- 
India Company intended to tax the next sale at 
8d. per lb.; the price of Pepper immediately de- 
clined. When it was known that the report was 
without foundat'on, and that the taxed price by 
the Company would be gd, a considerable ad- 
vance took place, and the last prices of the mar- 
ket rcgulcite our quoiatrons —Pimento has been 
heavy; good quality about yd. — Ginger is without 
variation. — Cinnamon, Mace, Nutmegs, and 
Cloves, are without variaiioh, either m the de- 
mand or in the prices ; the market may be stated 
very heavy. 

Indigo. — The sale has closed at the India- 
House, It commenced the i4th and closed the 
23d iiist. ; It consisted of (5,756 chests, of wliich 
only a very trivial proportion was taken m for 
the proprietors; the line qualities sold fid, the 
good 9d. to Is, the middling is. 3d. per lb. higher 
than last sale. There were no Manilla, and only 
80 chests Madras Ind.go’s in the sale. 

INDIA SHIPPING intelligence. 

j4rnval$. 

Sept. 18 . — Downs, Jane, Berndge, Cape.— 
Sailed lit July. 

26.— Off Dover. Catherine Griffiths, Hamilton, 
Bengal.— Sailed 3d April, and St. Helena, 25lh 
July. 

25. — Plymualh, Oxford, Lamb, Bombay.— 
Sailed 28 th May, and St. Helena, 25th July. 

28. — Gravesend. Agnes, Terrey, Cape, 

— Ramsgate, Theodosia, Flyn, Cajie, 

Oct. 2 —Deal, Rapid, Johnson, Cape. 

9.— Limenck, Elizabeth, Ostler, Bengal. — Sail- 
d ayth April. 

14 — Baniry Bay, Swallow, Frith, Bombay*— 
Sailed 1 st June. 

— Baniry Bay, Lyra, sloop of war, with dis- 
patches iroin Madi is.— Sailed 1st June, having 
previously left Bengal igtii April. —SaiUd from 
the Isle of Fr.ince 7 (h July, and St. Helena I4th 
August. 

17 .— Dover, Indian Packet, Danish, from Ben- 
gal —Sailed 4th May. 

14 .— Castle Towi), Woodman, Timandra, from 
Bengal.— SailOil 29ih April from Bombay. 

22. — Off Plymouth. Hebe, Thompson, from 
Bengal. —Sailed 2l6t May. 

Depfirtures. 

Sept.QB . — From Liverpool, the Nymph, Hum. 
ble, for Calcutta. 

28 .— From the river, Grenada, for Bombay. 

99. — From Portsmouth, Lucy and Maria, Bat- 
clay, for the Cape, Madras and Bengal. 

— Adm. Cockburn, for Madras and Bengal. 

— Fiom Gravesend, Htbe, Porter, forCalcuita. 
Oct, 9 —From Deal, Liuv, Claik, for Bombay . 

— From Plyninuth, the l)uke of Marlborougli, 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

14. — From Dc4l, the Mary, WRson, foi Cal- 
cutta. 

12 .— From Portsmouth, the John IiigUs, f'>r 
Bengal. 

15. — From Gravesend, the Lady Raffles, Auber, 
for Bencoolen ; Sappho, Hall, fur Bombay j ^uccn 
Elizabeth, Accum, l*'r the Cape. 

tg. — Cumbrian, Brovvnngg, for the Cape of 
G >od Hope J princess Charlotte, Vaughan, for the 
Isle of France. 

21.— From Deal* the Sappho, for Bombay; Ar- 
ia^ for Madras. 

^sengers per Lucy and Maria.— Mrs. Barclay, 
Mrs. R^sey, Mrs. Burton; Captain Ramsey, 
Dr. Burton, Madras Establishment ; Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Grey, for the Civil Service at Bengal ; 
Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Fullarton, for the Civil 
Service at M^ras; Lieutenants Payne and Horn, 
Ihr the Madras army ; Mr. Cardew, Writer, for 
Bmgat} Messrs. M'Gregor, Bell, and DervilU, 
Cadets, for Bengal; Capt. Raper, for the Coun- 
try Service,— The sum of nearly 80,000i. has been 
Shipps Qn boani this vessel. 
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Price Current of East-India 
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L. 

s. 

d. 


i. 

s. 

4. 


L. 


d. 


L. 



Cochineal 


4 

0 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 

1 

3 

0 

to 




Coffee, Java 

...cwt. 5 

5 

0 

— 

i> 

15 

0 

— China 

1 

18 







— Cheribon 


11 

0 

— 

4 

16 

0 

Zedoary 








— Bourbon 








Galls, III Sorts 

12 

n 

0 





— Mocha 








Blue 

14 








Cotton, Surat 

. .lb. 0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Indigo, Blue Ib. 








— Extrafine 

0 

1 

7 

— 

0 

1 

8 

— Blue and Violet 

0 

9 

f) 



0 

10 


— Bengal 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

2 

— — Purple and V'lolet ... 

0 

8 

b 



0 

y 

0 

— — Bourbon ... . 

.... 0 

2 

i 

— 

u 

2 

9 

— Fine Violet 

(J 

f., 

3 


0 

8 


Drugs, &c. foi Dveine. 







- -- Good Ditto 

0 

7 

9 

— 

0 

3 

3 

Aloes, Epatica . 

...cwt. ■> 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet Copper 

0 

7 

6 


0 

8 

0 

Aiinijceds, Star... 

4 

to 

0 





— Good Ditto 

0 

7 

3 

_ 


7 


Bora#, Refined. . 

5 

0 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

— Fine Copper 

0 


3 

— 

0 

7 

G 

— — Unrefined, orTmcal ••> 

lU 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Good Ditto 

0 

7 


_ 

0 



Camplure unrefined ll 

0 

0 

— 

12 

10 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 

0 

6 

3 


0 

6 

9 

Cardemonis, Malabar. . lb 0 

3 

0 


0 

6 

0 

— Ordinary 

0 

3 

0 



0 

C 


Ceylon 


2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

— — Fine Madras 








Cassia Buds 

...cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 

20 

0 

O 

Rice cwt. 

1 

f, 

() 

— 

1 

10 


— Lignea 

9 

U 

0 

— 

13 

10 

0 

SatHower cwt. 

3 

15 

0 



s 

0 

O 

Castor Oil 


1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sago cwt. 

1 

1 '( 

0 

_ 

2 

io 

0 

China Root 

...cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt, 

2 

10 

0 





Coculus Indicus. 

2 

8 

0 

— 

2 

13 

0 









Columbo Root . 

4 

12 

0 

— 

2 

13 

0 

— NovF 








Drag<»n*s BIikkI.. 

20 

0 

0 


32 

0 

0 

— — Ditto While 








Gum Ainmomac, 

lump.. 







China 








Arabic 


0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Orgnnzine 








Asaafcetida.. 

7 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon. .. .lb. 

0 

11 

2 

— 

0 

13 

5 

— Benjamin .. 

5 

10 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

— Cloves ... 

0 

3 

10 


0 

4 

0 

— — Animi 

...cwt. 8 

10 

0 


10 

0 

u 

■ — Bourbon 








— Galbanuin.. 








— Mace 

0 

3 

3 


0 

9 

3 

— Gambogvum 

15 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

— Nutmegs 

0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

3 

lO 

— Myrrh 

6 

10 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— — Ginger cwt. 

2 

1 1 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 

— ■ Olibaiium... 

5 

10 

0 

— 

8 

u 

0 

— Pepper, Company's . 

0 

0 

9 





— Dye 

0 

4 

0 


0 

6 

4 

White 

0 

1 

U 

— 

0 

1 

i 

— • Shell, Block 








Sugar, Yellow cwt, 

2 

12 

0 


2 

16 

0 

— ■ Shivered ... 








— While 

2 

18 

0 

— 

3 

6 

0 

















Musk, China.. .. 

.. .OZ. 0 

18 

0 


I 

3 

0 

Tea, Buhea. lb, 

0 


0 

— 

0 

2 

1. 

Nux Vomica 

...cwt. 1 

4 

0 


1 

10 

0 

— Coneou 

0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Oil Cas&ia 


1 

6 


0 

1 

8 

Souchong 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

— Cinnamon 

0 14 

0 

— 

0 

14 

0 

— ('ampoi 

0 

2 

11 


0 

9 

4 

•«— Cloves 

0 

S 

0 





— Twankay 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

3 

— Mace 

0 

1 

4 


0 

1 

6 

Pekoe 

0 

■J 

1 1 


0 

5 

0 

— Nutmegs ... 

0 

1 

4 


0 

1 

6 

— Hyson Skui 

0 

2 

1 1 

— 

0 

4 

9 

Opium 








— Hyson 

0 

4 

4 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Rhubarb 

0 

4 

6 


0 

It 

6 

— Gunpowder 

0 

3 

4 


0 

7 

0 

Sal Ammoniac .. 

...cwt, i 

5 

0 





Tortoiseshell 

1 

16 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Senna 

lb. 0 

1 

6 


0 

2 

6 

Woods, Saui.ders Red. .ton 

9 

10 

0 

_ 

lU 

0 

0 

Turmerick, Java 

...cwt. l 

10 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 










Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday, 4 November— Prompt 90 January. 

Prtvate~Trade md Licensed.— — Choppas 
—Silk Haodkerctriefa — Nankeens— Sallatupores — 
Longcloths— Cape Scarfs— Sliawl»—VelTet»—Sew« 
ing Silk — Wrought Silks — Baftaes — Abroahs— > 
Callicoes— •Bandannoes. 

On Friday, 7 November— Prompt 6 February. 

Ztcetucdw— ‘CoUoO'WOoU 
On Tmsday, I » Nmes^er— Prompt 6 February. 

Compwy*s,— Cinnaoion — Nutmegs <— Mace — 
Cloves—Otl of Mace and Nutmegs — Pepper — 
^lum— Talc— Saltpetre— Keemore Shells — Sapan 

Privatei.Trade and Licensed. — Sapan Wood- 
Ebony Wood— Red Saunders— Rattans— Chillies 
— Pastils — Cowries— Rhubarb — Tamarinds — 
Sticklack— Shellack — Lac Dye — Munject — Salt- 
petre— 4K Mr— Lac Lake— Cassia Lignea — Sago- 
Cassia Buda— Omns Animi, Arabic, Myrrh, Sene- 
ca, Bei^ainin. and Olibasum — Terra Japonica— 
Assafoeddar— Nux V<Mmca— Galangal— Turmerick 
— Cam^l r e-' -Bal Ajnnsaniac — Cutch — Cummin 
teed— MRower — Dragon’s Blood— Tmcal-Cor- 
KeUaDs-«-Blephants*Teetb— Mats— Wood unrated 
-Vandal Wood — Bice •«OU»->Safflower— Carda- 
moms. 


at the East-India House. 

On Friday, ®8 Notember. 

Baggage of Passengers, Decayed Stores, &c. 
which hare accumulated in the Company’s Ware- 
houses, unclaimed, up to 31st December 1814. 

On Tuesday, 2 December— Prompt 27 February. 

Tea Bohea. 600.QOO lbs. — Congou, Campoi, 
Souchong, and Pekoe, 4.900,000 — Twankay, 
1,000,000— Hyson Skin, 100,000— Hyson, s<Xl,ouo 
—Total, including Prirate-Trade, r>, 900,000 lbs. 

On Wednesday, \Q December— Prompt 6 AfarcA. 

Company's . — Nankeen Cloth, 254,804 pieces — 
Bengal Piece Gtjods, 243.597 — Coast Goods, 
181,714— Surat Goods, 20,799. 

Tbe Company’s White and Prohibited Callicoei 
which may be offered for sale m December 1817 
and 7darch 1818 , will be put up at rates nut lower 
than those which are aihxed tu the goods sold 
in the sale of the month of September I8l7. 
And with respect to such Calhcocs of the Decem- 
ber and March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making part of the September sale, 
the same rule will be obterred, by taxing them at 
proportionate rates.— It must be distinctly under- 
stoi^ that this notice has reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Company’s account. 


Indian Securities and Edsehanges. 

Oh the 90 th April last the Company’s 6 per Bills on London at s months sight 4a. 
cent. Loan Paper was at a discount of from 8 to Sicca Rupee ; at 6 months sight 4s. dd. 
It Annas per cent. 
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THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

DECEMBER 18];. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— The policy of the legis- 
lature in opening the trade to India, 
has been as often defended as it 
has been questioned ; the mere 
war of discussion, so long carried 
on between the Ministers of the 
Crown and the Court of Directors, 
left off as might have been antici- 
pated, neither were convinced, and 
those arguments which were back- 
ed with the power of a majority in 
Parliament were of course the 
effectual ones. 

Practical effects however are 
daily demonstrating to us in Cal- 
cutta, that a free trade to India, 
has been a free ruin to more than 
two thirds of thespeculators engag- 
ed in it . The river here is at this time 
actually full of free traders who hav- 
ing disposed of their consignments 
at from thirty to forty per cent, loss, 
are now, and have been for months 
tvaiting for cargoes ; whence they 
are to come to freight the 
fleets of adventurers that swarm 
about us, the genius of specula- 
tion itself must fail to divine. In- 
deed, it is to be feared, that many 
of the English, if not the American 
speculators, will be glad to dispose 
of their vessels in India, that they 
may get home on some of the few 
bottoms which can procure cargoes 
at all. 

Although a sdfferer myself by 
the free trade,. I should be very 

Asiatic Journ. —'iso. 21. 


sorry to make my individual case 
a mere cause for inveighing 
against it, but indeed my plight is 
far from being singular ; at this 
moment I can purchase the best 
London Particular Madeira at 
about 70/. per pipe, the finest 
Claret, at IG rupees or 21. a dozen, 
inferior at 1/. 10s.— Furniture, look- 
ing glasses, pictures, &c. are quite 
a drug; and pianofortes, harps, 
&c. are so numerous that they 
may soon be sold by the ' dozen. 
Birmingham and Sheffield seem 
to have disgorged their long hoard- 
ed treasures only to rust in the 
godowns and warehouses of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay and 
families returning to Europe would 
find it scarcely dearer to purchase 
many household necessaries in In 
dia, freight included, and bring 
them back to England. The freight 
homewards has fallen from 8 to 
per ton, which can never pay even 
the expenses of the voyage ; and 
yet 1 hear some merchants on your 
side of the water talk of the In-, 
dian trade having found its level. 

It has not been my view, Mr. 
Editor, unneces-'arily to alarm the 
merchants in London and Liver- 
pool by these observations ; but I 

* It IS no singular than true that several 
consignments of Nottingham manufacture, such 
as stockings^ Fictcg J/i*$tery ilitse and GUven, 
Flannels^ &c. have been sent us ; a torrid 
climate is not considered m England as nn ob* 
Stacie to ijte use of v-dnn c 

Vox.. IV. I A 
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would refer themtotlieirown count- 
ing houses at home, as well as to 
their correspondentsabroad, and to 
weigh the actual returns their con- 
signmentsbring them with my state- 
ments, and they must feel what I 
write to be correct. It is however 
to be noticed, that from July 1816 
to the end of that year, was a gold- 
en opportunity to many adventu- 
rers from the British free ports. 
The exportation of specie into Cal- 
cutta during that time was little 
less than a hundred thousand 
pounds steilino; and the India 
trade never looked more brisk, or 
more promising than at that pe- 
riod ; but from January 1817 to 
the present month, the market 
wore a totally different aspect, 
and the prices current of those 
months, which I suppose are re- 
gularly inserted in your Journal, 
will shew the rapid and wonder- 
ful alteration which occurred on 
the arrival of some Bristol and 
other traders. To these succeed- 
ed the numerous fleets which 
mow line our harbour, both from 
England and America, and which 
completely choked the market. 
How this evil is to be remedied it is 
dT' ■... 

l,-., ■ . . 

I'-lr I . ■■■(>.■■ C V , I ' I ■ • . • 

no wammg but experience; and it 
is to be feared the number of ad- 
venturers will rather increase than 
diminish during the present year. 
The Company in the mean whileare 
oool but not Ulle spectators of the 
fluctuations of the private trade. 
The Board of Trade appear to take 
»« ostessible measures which may 
nwrket in the articles in 
winch the Company are principally 
engE^ed; but 1 know as a fact that 
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their influence direct and indirect, is 
actually engaged in rendering at 
least those branches of trade es- 
pecially extremely hazardous, if not 
utterly abortive to the attempts of 
the Free Trader. In cotton, how- 
ever, great speculations have been 
made, nor have they hesitated to 
engage in manj' of the Company’s 
great staple goods, such as broad 
cloths, copper, iron, &c. though 
certainly to an enormous loss — In- 
digo is still a fair market for all tra- 
ders, and the increasing demand for 
itbothin Europe and Americaholds 
out a fair prospect of gain, but 
other goods in general run a great 
chance of meeting with the same 
market as was a few years back 
experienced at Buenas Ayres. In 
short I now perceive that tte 
scheme of a Free Trade is no- 
thing more than a large lottery ; 
doubtless there are some grand 
prizes to be obtained, but it belongs 
to a few only to obtain them, and 
the majority must put up with loss 
and ruin. 

I feel as deeply as any of my 
fellow sutferers can possibly do at 
the disappointment which has suc- 
ceeded the hopes which an open 
trade gave rise to ; that it was to be 
attended with dilficultieB, and that 
a host of adventurers would for a 
time throw it off its level, was to 
be expected ; but that it should 
reach the deplorable state in which 
it now is, was, I confess, unlocked 
for by me, and I should think could 
never have been anticipated erenb)' 
those who more than doubted of its 
general tendency to benefit British 
commerce at large. 

1 am, &c. 

Mercatok- 

CalcuUa, 27lk May, 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

EETTEH I. to embellish and add to it the grace 

A work that is durably useful of ornament. When, in addition to 
will always command respectful at- durable utility, a work is suscepti- 
tuHtion ; and much pains and la- ble of a moral character, and ca- 
bout are often laudably bestowed pable of exciting intellectual emo- 
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tions, its importance is greatly in- 
creased; and the art or science 
possessing such powers deservedly 
ranks high in the estimation of 
those who are capable of appre- 
ciating its effects, in promoting the 
well being of society, multiplying 
its enjoyments, and thus adding to 
the v^ue of life. It is accordingly 
found that the most enlightened 
philosophers and statesmen have 
always been decided promoters of 
the liberal arts and sciences. 

Among these, some are reckon- 
ed purely ornamental, and are 
only found in an advanced state of 
society ; while others are so essen- 
tially necessary that itsrudest state 
cannot subsist without them. It 
is the peculiar boast of Architec- 
ture that, while it yields to none 
in the useful, it also ranks high 
with the most liberal of the Fine 
Arts. No slate however barba- 
rous can dispense with its assist- 
ance ; and the most retined delight 
in the advantages it affords for 
present enjoyment, and for the 
means of recording and perpetuat- 
ing its glories. 

The profession, practised in this 
country as a trade, is a useful and 
respectable one, demanding con- 
siderable proficiency in science, 
and often Reading to wealth. When 
its professors aim at a higher cha- 
racter, genius of the first order is 
requisite and finds ample scope for 
its exertions. But, here it must be 
admitted that, with an exception 
in favour of a very few individuals, 
the aj’t is not cultivated, by those 
who follow it for gain, as it ought 
to be. The severe philippic of 
Mr. Hope against the professors 
canrjQt be altogether groundless. 
But aq examination of the causes 
of this deficiency of taste, where 
we should naturally expect to find 
it existing in the highest degree, 
woqld tend to shew that while there 
is much to pardon in professors, the 
evil may be mainly attributed to the 
want of a more general diffusion of 
architectural faste among the em- 
pWers as wejl as the employed 

Painting, sculpture and music, 


Architecture. .51-3 

have been generally studied and 
even extensively practised by ama- 
teurs, till a taste for them has be- 
come so diffused as almost to form 
an essential part of a polite educa- 
tion. The consequence has been a 
correspondent improvement among 
professors, and in all these arts we 
can boast a national style and first 
rate geniuses among the professors. 

It is true we may also boast that 
a national style in architecture, pos- 
sessing great excellence, did exist 
about four centuries ago. But this 
style, which proceeded with an un- 
exampled rapidity of improvement, 
each specimen surpassing the for- 
mer, and exhibiting in numerous 
instances sublimity of general 
effect with great beauty of detail, 
could not be said to have attained 
perfection, when it was suddenly 
arrested in its career, superseded, 
loaded with opprobrium, and go 
completely disgraced that cen- 
turies elapsed before it was sus- 
pected that it might have its pecu- 
liar beauties. This style has been 
therefore completely lost, and not- 
withstanding a returning partial 
favor, it is more than doubted, by 
some able critics, if professors 
have yet any accurate conception 
of its elements or powers. And 
certainly no modem specimen lias 
yet appeared to rival the ancient in 
expression. No written treatises 
of the time are found to develope 
its principles. Nor is it probable 
that any were ever written. In 
architecture, as in other arts, the 
great examples make the rules, and 
it is the work of after critics or 
artists, from the study of those 
great examples, to develope the 
rules or principles ; and thus ena- 
ble others of less inventive genius, 
who follow the art as a trade, to 
imitate and adapt them to the wants 
of their employers with safety, ad- 
vantage and credit. But this style 
was not sufficiently matured to 
have produced this effect. It was 
even still short of perfection, which 
it would in all probability have 
soon attained, had it not been so 
abruptly dismissed. 

•i A 2 
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At the revival of literature and 
the fine arts in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, various causes conspired with 
its intrinsic merit to bring into 
favor the ancient Roman style of 
architecture. Numerous speci- 
mens remaining, although much di- 
lapidated and some in ruins, were 
still impressive, and their effect 
was doubtless heightened by men- 
tal S3mipathy and association, whilst 
by similar association, the then 
existing style was connected with 
ideas of gothic darkness and bar- 
barism. And thus perhaps its final 
expulsion might be effocied by the 
opprobrious name — Gothic. This 
name was not given till after the 
revival of the Roman style, for while 
it existed without a rival no dis- 
tinct name was requisite ; and when 
this opprobrious one was affixed 
to it, its advocates, if it retained 
any, were too feeble to counteract 
it, or to stem the torrent of fashion. 
Nor indeed was there any thing to 
regret in the gothic architecture of 
the Continent. Few good speci- 
mens are found there, and the best 
of them have been traced to artists 
of this or of the sister kingdom, while 
in this country the examples are 
numerous, varied and admirable. 
Nevertheless its expulsion became 
as complete here as on the Conti- 
nent. After laying in this neglected 


state for centuries, attention being 
led, about fifty years ago, to the 
literature of the middle ages, in- 
troduced attention also to its ar- 
chitecture. Public curiosity be- 
came excited, comments, praises, 
and treatises succeeded, and at- 
tempts were made to revive it in 
practice. 

The merit of cultivating and im- 
proving this mode of building till 
it became a distinct and decided 
style, indisputably belongs to this 
country. This point being settled 
to the honor of our national 
claims, the question of how, or 
whence it was originally derived, 
is not, as a point of merit, worth 
disputing. But it may be of im- 
portance for another purpose. By 
tracing its history correctly, we 
may be led to the source of its 
principles, of which at present lit- 
tle is satisfactorily established. 

Notwithstanding the many inge- 
nious suppositions which would ap- 
propriate the origin of Gothic ar- 
chitecture to an accident, or a na- 
tural type in this country, a due 
consideration of its genius and of 
its elements, of the dates of the 
various buildings, and of cotem- 
porary history, will leave no doubt 
of its ORIENTAL ORIGIN. 

(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— ^ieography has its invin- 
cible problems, which by their ob- 
viovn ffiterest court inquiry, while 
thtfjdavolve difficulties which elude 
solution. Why are not these 
abandoned, as disquisitions fit for 
Tantalus, had he leisure to think ? 
Is the ambition of genius stimulat- 
ed by difficulties that have never 
been surmounted ? Does the me- 
teor of eminent distinction play 
over those tracks in the field of 
speculation in which many have 
failed i* Or rather, is there not such 
a mutual relation between specu- 
lative inquiries and tangible truths, 


that we cannot renounce all the 
perplexities of the one, and culti- 
vate the highest attainments in the 
other? I wa.s led into these reflec- 
tions by an Inquiry concerning the 
Site of Ancient Palibothra, of which 
the Second Part has been recently 
published ; an attempt in which 
complete success is not to be ex- 
pected, but in which, from its con- 
nection with ancient history and 
modern geography, another step 
toward a solution is an advance in 
useful knowledge. 

As the principal writers who 
have engaged in tliis inquiry have 
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arrived at divergent conclusions, 
and as the success of the most for- 
tunate union of research and in- 
duction can be but comparative, 
no one hypothesis that has been 
offered as a solution of the pro- 
blem can be fairly estimated with- 
out adverting to all the others. 

The order for a sketch of these, 
which first suggests itself, is that 
in which they have been present- 
ed to the world : ' but this would 
compel us to discuss some points 
twice, whenever an auxiliary has 
supported a former opinion by new 
arguments, or revived on inde- 
pendent grounds, a proposition 
which its original author had aban- 
doned. I think it w'ill more con- 
duce to a clear exhibition of the 
steps actually gained in the inqui- 
ry, and to a comprehensive esti- 
mate of the extent of the territory 
of the Frasii, its power and riches 
as an empire, — if we descend the 
Ganges m this review ; beginning 
at the highest point which has 
been assigned for the site of Pali- 
bothra. 

With the reasons given by the 
principal author, and his auxilia- 
ries, for assuming each station re- 
spectively, I propose to connect a 
brief account of the supposed ca- 
pital ; and then to subjoin the ob- 
jections which the advocates of 
rival opinions have stated, or which 
may occur in taking -the present 
review. 

FIRST POINT ASSUMED. 

Major Rpiuieil lia.i asMgued tlis site of 
Canou^e, as a pitjuablr aUciiuUiw, iu 
case the eudcnce t.ir tiie ideutity of i’at- 
ua be rejected. Alter going the grounds 
ou wfiich he deduce^ tiie mudi disinitctl 
site, to hare been at, or near Patna, he 
adds ; — “ But wc ought not to omit, ou 
*' the other baud, that Aivian quotes, 
“ from Eratosthenes, the distance of Pa- 
“ libotlira from tlie western extreme of 
“ India, whicli is said to be ten thousand 
“ stadia only ; and that Ptolemy gires its 
“ latitude at 27“ ; both which particu- 
“ lars apply belter to Caiiouge than to 
“ Patna.” “In point of extent 

and magnificence, Canouge answers 


“pet fecily to the description given of Pa- 
“ libotlira.”* 

Sir John Malcolm records his vote uf 
favour of Canouge in a decisive tone ; and, 
as he refers to no preceding writer on the 
subject, with the air of advancing an in- 
dependent opinion. “ This city is sup- 
“ posed to be the Palibothra of the an^ 
“ cients, from tiie extent, magnificence, 
“ and graitdeui-, vvhicli ate attributed to 
“ it iu Indian histones. It i.s situated 
“ about two miles from the banks of the 
“ Ganges, iu 80“ 13' east longitude, and 
“ in 27“ 3' north latitiidet.” These ad-r 
ditional particulars may assi.st in compar- 
ing it, with other conjectural stations. 

Canouc.e is situate in the province of 
Asia, 011 tlie west or rigiit bank of the 
Guiges, iiera ihe coiifiiience of the CaHy, 
or Culo'i, wiiii that great river. Not- 
withstanding its celebrity as a city of 
g.cat antiquity, it is now reduced to a 
narrow town, consisting of but one street. 
The ruins are still extensive ; on a broad 
track for six miles, scattered pieces of 
brick woi'lt, and other vestiges of build- 
ing, point out tlie site of this ancient ca- 
pital of a pmveitul empire. It is said to 
have been built more than a thousand 
years before the Cliristian era; and is 
mentioned in Feiishta, as the capital of 
all Hindosiai', under the predecessor of 
Piioor, or P.iriis, who foqght against 
Ale.xander. It continued to be great and 
populous in the sixth centuiT, wlien It 
eoiitaiue.'! thirty thousaud shops in which 
betel nut was sold. In 1018, it was con- 
quered, though not permanently retained, 
by Mabmood of Ghizni. Here are the 
tombs of two Mahommedan saints, who 
lie iu 'late under two mausoleums on an 
fU'ated terrace, thickly planted with 
trce.s ; and thioughout tlie grove are seen 
ilic tr.igmcnis of small images. The sur- 
loiiudiiig pl.ilu is covered with ruined 
ti mples and tombs; and ancient coins, ia- 
sciibcd vyllh Sansciit cliaracler.s, are fre- 
quently f.iund ainoijg the niius. Thelmi- 
gudge of C'aiiodge appears to form the 
ground-work of the modern Hindustani. 

Of the positive evidence derived from 
classic authorities in fiivour of this place, 
1 know of no other, than tliat Ptolemy 
assigned 27“ for the latitude of Palibo- 

* Mumoir of a Slap of Hindoslan, 4lo. Lon. 
don, I7ds. p> M. 

t History of Persia, 2 toIs. 4to. Londoo^ nl, 
I, p. 32S, noiCe 
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thra. As to tlie other passages from an- 
cient writers whith were designed to in- 
dicate the site ©f Palibothra by tojifigra- 
phic delfueations, or to guide us to it by 
the stages of an itinerary, those which 
are most striking and particular are in- 
consistent with the positions of Cauougc, 
as will appear in d scitssing the other 
points assumed. And if we advert to the 
Substantial errors in position which de- 
form Ptolemy’s Map of India, the coinci- 
dence in the latitude of Canouge with his 
Palibothra is of itself rather a strong 
presumption against the identity of the 
two places. 

SECOND POINT ASSUMED. 
Robertson the historian travels near 
two handled miles lower down the Gan- 
ges, to hnd a station at which leai ncU 
conjecture may rest. After an apology 
for differing from Major Rennell, he ‘'ays : 
“ According to Strabo, [lib. xv. p. 1028.] 
“ Palibothra was situate at the junctioit 
** of the Gauges and another river. Ar- 
•• rian \J1isi, Ind. c. 10] is still more cx- 
** pllcit. He places Palibothra at the 
** junctioD of the Ganges aud Erranaboas, 
tbe last of which he describes as less 
“ than the Ganges or Indus, but greater 
“ than any other known river. This de- 
“ scriptiou of its situation corresponds 
“ exactly with that of At-LAHABAD. P. 
“ Boudier says, that the Jumna at its 
junction with the Ganges, appeared to 
him not inferior in magnitude to that 
“ river, Allahabad is the name which 
** was given to that city by the emperor 
“ Akbar, who erected a strong fortress 
“ tliere. Its ancient name, by which it is 
“ still known among the Hindoos, is 
“ Preeg or P.iyag ; and the j)cnple of 
“ the district are called Praegi, which 
“ bea» a near resemblance to Prasii, the 
aacient appellation of the kingdom of 
“ which Pal^thra was the capital. Al- 
** lahabad is such a .woted seat of devo- 
tion, that it is denomioated [^yem 
Akbery, vol. ii. p, 35.] The King of 
“ K-’orshipped Places. The territory 
“ around it, [Ibid. iii. 256.] to the extent 
“ of forty miles, is deemed holy ground. 
“ The Hindoos believe, that when a man 
dies in this place, whatever he wishes 
“ for he will obtain in his next re- 
“ generation. From all these circum- 
stances we m?y conclude it to be a 
place of great antiquity, and in the 


same Mtintion with the Palibothra of 
“ antiquity 

For classical support this opinion de- 
pends wlwlly on tlie passage in Arrian, 
which Dr. Robertson has not given very 
closely ; but his negligence docs not vio- 
late tbe sense. It must be concedetl tliat 
the situation of Allahabad coincides with 
Arrian’s description of the rivers better 
than any other which has been suggested. 
This coincidence is coutiuecl to the mag- 
nitude of the tributary river ; for as la 
the name of it, tlie difference between 
Erranaboas and the ancient as well asi 
modern name of the Juraua is a perplex- 
ing circumstance. 

As to the argument founded on the 
sanctity of the territory, by the same 
course of logic, it might be proved that 
Juggennauth was formerly the capital of 
all Hindostan. 

Several literary men have expressed a 
cnncuiTence with Dr. Robertson’s opi- 
nion : but it was at a time when the au- 
thority of the itinerary in Pliny seemed 
to be neutralized, if not destroyevl, by 
another passage equally circumstantial in 
the same autlior ; which repogimuce ap- 
pears to the writer of the present essay to 
have been created by the erroneous con* 
striictiou wliich the modern interpreters 
of Pliny have put on nii equivocal word. 
This will be shewn in applying the undi- 
vided support of Pliny to one of the other 
points assumed. 

Little need be .added to Dr. Robertson’s 
account of Allahabad; for details belong* 
ing to its moilern history will not elucidate 
the question. I'liis capital of the province ta 
wliich it gives name is si tuate at thecondU's 
ence of the Ganges with the Jumna, in 
north lat. 25° 27' ; east long. 81® 50'. Thp 
soil in the vicinity consists of brick dust, 
mortar, and broken pottery. Tlie Ganges 
here is about a mile broad, and does not ap- 
pear to be much augmented by the tribute 
of so large a river as the Jumna, although 
the latter is fourteen hnndi ed yards across. 
Robcrt.son wrote before the native litera- 
ture of ancient India had been deeply ex- 
plored. No reliance is to be placed on 
his assimilation of Praeg to Prasu; for 
Praydg is merely a word designating the 
hallowed confluence of two rivers ; there 
are many Prayags, especially along the 
infont stream of the Ganges. 

* Robertsou’s India, 4to. Londuu I7dt. 

196 * 
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THIRD POINT assumed. 

Near three degrees and a half east from 
Allahabad, is Patna, which Major Itcu- 
nell considers to be the same w ith Pali- 
bothra, or at least to stand very near the 
site of that lost city. These are the steps 
by which he arrives at this conclusion. 

Pliny is the only one among the an- 
“ cieiits (as far as I know) that aasigns a 
“ particular spot for the site of Palibo- 
“ thru ; the lest only speaking generally 
“ of its situation. .Ml are agreed that it 
“ was .situate on the right bank of the 
“ Ganges (that is, infra Gangmi) and at 
tiie confluence of a large river with if. 
‘‘ This river was named Erranoboas ac- 
cording to .\i*rian (who had his iute)li> 
f* genre fiom Megasthenes* yottrwt/i) and 
“ was of the third degree of magnitude 
“ among the Indian rivers ; and inferior 
“ to none but the Ganges and Indus. I 
'' cannot apply the name F.rranabaas to 
“ any particular river. Pliny ceitaitdy 
saw", that the Joma/jcs (Jumtiah) en- 


“ tered the Ganges by Palibothra, between 
“ Metkora and Cthahara ; [Carysobara 
“ and Cyris'jhorca. var. lect.J blit 
“ it is equally true, that, in another 
"" place, he mentions the conflu-N of 
the Ganges and Jomanes, and in the 
tt very next article .says, that Palibothra 
“ is .situated four hundred and twenty- 
“ five miles below that very iioiut of con- 
“ flux. Strabo docs not give the name 
of the adjunct rivei.” — P. 49. 

Here we must stop to disiiel the appa- 
rent repugnance between the two passages 
cited from Pliny. 'Ihe design, in rescuing 
the principal passage relied upon by Ma- 
jor lleiinell, from the weakening effect of 
a conflict with the passage which hechose 
to reject, is not to support his application 
of tlie first ill every particular ; but to 
tcrininate the hesitation in giving full tre- 
dit to Ihe itinerary pieserved in Pliuy,whicti 
the common iutcipretation of the subse. 
tjiiHit passage has a tendency to create. 

(To be contt&utj.) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin, — V.nleiius Paterculus ob- 
serves: “ who can sufficiently admire 
liow similar in appearance are the 
finest geniuses in every department 
ofthearfs, and how small a space of 
time embraces the duration of such 
excellence ?” Indeed, authors and 
artists, famed for their genius and 
skill, have equally, in Europe and 
Asia, crowded the theatre of life 
at stated periods, whilst nature 
would on other occasions seem 
barren of such distinguished per- 
sonages. The moral causes of this 
phenomenon have perhaps been 
justly ascribed to the local and 
temporary improvements in civili- 
zation and manners ; to the patron- 
age of the powerful, who have 
caused such improvements, and 
the wealthy, that have sprung from 
tliem, and to the accidental emu- 
lation of such men of genius who 
had the good fortune to live under 
the first, and to be patronised by 
fihe last. Air, climate, and other 
physical causes, have also been sup- 
posed to co-operate, yet I question 
if more influence has not been as- 


cribed to them than is perhaps fair- 
ly their duo. 

t)f such distinguished periods, 
the vanity of modern Europe has 
noted four in the literary world, 
with the view no doubt of taking 
the lion’s share to itself. With 
the Grecian and Roman periods I 
can find no fault, for small must 
have been our modern portion of 
taste and erudition, had not tlie 
writings and monuments of tlwse 
polished antients served us as co- 
pies and models. Nor shall I in- 
quire whether, in this comparison, 
the inspired writers of tlic old and 
new testaments have been over- 
looked, from respect or neglect; 
or whether the literary records of 
the autieut Tersiims, which those 
Greeks and Romans admit to have 
been voluminous and most scien- 
tific, and to which I suspect they 
owed all their knowledge and skill, 
were entirely destroyed, first by 
Alexander and his successors, at 
the instance of Aristotle, and af- 
terwards by the equally jealous and 
desolating successors ot ^lohain- 
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med ; but surely the temple at Je- 
rusalem, as we know it tohave been, 
and the royal palaces at Istikhar 
(Persepolis), at Babylon, and other 
capitals of antient Persia, as they 
still remain in their almost ever- 
lasting materials, are proofs of 
their originalitj’ and superiority in 
architecture and man 3 ' other arts ; 
as the many mighty monarchies 
which arose in Persia on tire ex- 
tinction of the antient Persian mo- 
narchies, and of the Khalifat and 
Saracin power, the Sultans and 
Khans of the Turks, the Padshahs 
of Hindustan, and Khacans of 
Tartary and P'aghfurs of China, 
afford, in their respective wide- 
spreading and numerous provinces, 
as pcrl'ect an union of language, 
manners, and religion, and often of 
the arts and sciences, and give as 
wide a scope for learned and skilful 
emulation, as the many compara- 
tively petty states that form the 
present republic of Europe; Ac- 
cordingly, in preference to the 
ages of a Pope Julius and a Leo, 
a Lewis the XIV., an Anne, or a 
George, a man of general know- 
ledge and candour would among 
others have thought of the modern 
o.'iental days of a Firdosi and 
Kizami, a Sadi and Hafiz, a Jalal- 


ad-din-Hoonii and a Jaml ; and 
containing a period from Dukikl 
and Radaki, down to Jaml and his 
nephew Hatiff, of six hundred 
j’ears ; for I date the corrupted 
style of writing the modern Per- 
sian language, when it soon became 
that degenerated verbiage that is 
now Used by our Munchees and 
the Mirzas in the civil and military 
departments of the British Em- 
pire of Hindustan, and as well, I 
fear, throughout modern Persia 
in A-D. 1505, to the example of 
the Anwari Soheili 
or the Persian copy of Bidpal’s^ 
or Pilpa 3 '’s fables ; for, like the 
declamation of the rhetoricians 
on the decline of the Greek lan- 
guage, and of Seneca and Pliny 
of the Latin, this work abounds 
with many of the beauties, and 
not a few of the imperfections of 
that Ibarati Rangeen, or fine 
writing, which has been daily 
getting more corrupt ever since its 
publication. 

What their later writers thought 
themselves of some of their early 
poets niay be seen from the follow- 
ing tetrastich of hlolana Hutifi ; 
and others of them are noticed in 
equflhy flattering terms : 


jS: 




UT 


Jlrj 




notwithstanding what the prophet 
Mohammed has declared, saying, 
“ after me no prophet can be ex- 
pected to come yet are there 
among the Persian poets three 
writers gifted with the faculty of 
inspiration, immely, Firdosi in 
heroics, Anwari in elegies, and 
Sadi in odes? From along and 
ractised intimacy with their works, 
confess a partiality to Sadi and 
Hafiz, as indeed the many quo- 
tations from them in my former 
essays might prove ; yet I am not 
insensible to the elegance of other 
early Persian poets, and mean oc- 
casionally, if 1 find I continue to 


interest your readers, to furnish 
you with extracts from other ode 
and apologue writers, as well as 
from their elegiac and heroic 
poets ; and to render them more 
worthy of attention, I may perhaps 
preface them with short notices of 
the authors, something in the 
French style. 

Many have fancied, because the 
modern names are Arabic, that the 
Casaid or elegy, and fjje. 
ghaz'l, or ode, are modern inven- 
tions ; but 1 find them mentioned 
in the Farhangi 

JehangM, or Dictionary of the 
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pure and antientPersian language, 
by the names of Chaghanab, 

and .<ul^ Chamah ; and I can ha^e 
no doubt of both having been in 
use in thg PahlovI, Dari and Par- 
si) or antient Persian dialects. 
Barbad SiJj the famous musician 
and performer under Khosrd Par- 
wez, King of Persia, A. D 690, 
composed and sung them, accom- 
panying himself with the ' * 
Chank, or modern Persian lute ; 
as his predecessors are represented 
to have done with the or the 

simple and original lute of Seh, 
signifying three, and tar a wire, 
or string, or three-stringed lute, 
which is known by our best modern 
musicians to contain the basis of 
all varieties of sound, and is the 
evident origin of the xt^apa of the 
Greeks, the Cithara of the Ro- 
mans, the ghitara of the Italians 
and our guitar ! 

In my essay for September, I 
stated the deplorable incorrect- 
ness of our best Persian manu- 
scripts ; in order to remedy which, 
some of the best classics were 
printed under the inspection of 
learned natives long before the in- 
stitution of the college at Calcutta. 
That of Hafiz, published in 1791, 
is very respectable, but has I fancy 
long been out of print ; and the 
Kuliat, or Works of Sadi, pub- 
lished that same year at Calcutta, 
under the inspection of my learned 
friend MulovI Mohammed Rashid, 
would have been the most credit- 
able Persian work we have in print, 
had he not been forced by some 
£n^ish gentleman, contrary to his 
own good sense, to foist into it the 
Panfnaraah, which any man of 
taste must be convinced could have 
never been written by Sadi ; and 
to retain the 20th book, or that 
of Khubisat or impurities, which 
every serious man must regret 
c.«pld have ever been inserted, 
thpugh undoubtedly Sadi's, in his 
Wort?. From Maj . Charles Stuart’s 
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catalogue of the royal ’ library 
at Seringapatam it would appear, 
that Tippoo Sultan had the good 
sense to expunge it, and some other 
exceptionable parts, from his choice 
copy ; nor does it, if I recollect 
aright, appear in a very ancient 
copy of Sadi’s works presented by 
my old shipmate Sir Harford 
Jones, and which Dr. Wilkins 
showed me in the library at the 
India-House. While the Mulovi 
was employed in collating the 
second volume from four ancient 
and valuable manuscripts, I had 
an opportunity for some months of 
superintending his progress, and 
can bear testimony to his diligence 
and fidelity ; and that copy, which 
of the four formed the basis of the 
printed work, was immediately 
after put into my possession, 
through the munificence of J. H. 
Harington, Esq. : and having be- 
fore and since that translated the 
best half of it into English, and 
minutely compared the whole, I 
may venture to warrant its genuine 
correctness. All those four copies 
were of the edition of Ali-ben- 
Ahmad, of Bisitoon, who states his 
having compiled it in the years of 
theHegira726 and 734., or thirty-five 
and forty -three years after Sadi’s 
own death ; and as this has ever since 
been every where preferred for 
copying, that of Sir H. Jones must 
be previous to that, and cannot 
now be less than six hundred years 
old ; and its antiquated appearance 
corresponds with that date. The 
Gulistan and Bustan have since 
been printed at Calcutta, under 
the auspices of the college facul- 
ty ; but of them I cannot speak so 
favourably. 

Having given so many elegant 
specimens of Hafiz’s Diwan, and 
faithful translations of them, (and I 
can warranttheir being genuine and 
correct) 1 shall now venture to 
offer two Ghaz’ls, which I doubt 
being genuine ; though the first is 
to be found in five copies out of 
six ; and the second, though I 
have found it only in two copies, 

VoL. IV. 4 B 
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one of which belonged to the people in Bengal, and is more tai- 
Moorehedabad Nabob, and the miliar of course to an English ear, 
other is what is call id the Chet- than all the other Ghaz’ls of Hafiz 
ham copy has the credit of be put together. The first Ghaz’l is 
ing oftener sung by the Natch as follows: 

\j I.. 

J ) k — j * JJ 

\j ,_S* .3?" 

h lT" (*V 3^ * J 

^ ^ linl^ * ** 

•* fi. 


Last night I heard the sonl'lnflaming 
melody of the flute from a minstrel, and 
pray that his heart may be serene and 
happy. 

His melting strain made such an im- 
pression upon my mind, that I could not 
contemplate anything without feeling and 
sympathy : 

My riral, and companion, was that 
riiglit a cup-bearer, who in her cheek and 
ringlets displayed the sun and winter : 
(haring a blooming complexion and fair 
hair) : 

When she perceived me so enraptured, 
she made her cup of wine a bumper; 
which I noticed and said, “ Oh ! well- 
“ disposed cup-bearer ! 

“ You might release me from the cala- 
” mities of this life, if yon would ply me 
. “ thus with full goblets of wine : 

^ May Clod protect yon from the mis- 
" fmtteDea of Cte limea, let the Lord re- 
“ quite you with the beatitudes of both 
“ worlds !” 

When Hafiz was after this manner be. 
side himself, why should he esteem the 
empire of King Kads and Kai as worth a 
single barleycorn. 

1. Last pigbt the minstrel tuned his 
flute. 

And warbled forth a lover’s sigh. 

May he who blew so sweet a note. 

Only blow in sympathy : 


2. My bosom glowed with flercc desire. 

And vivid glared upon my eye. 

What be, with such poetic fire. 
Described and felt from sympathy : 

3. Let her, be cried, my fate decide 

Whose tresses shame the dappled sky, 
Her dimpled cheeks all art deride. 

Her lips the smile of sympathy: 

4. Alas ! too soon on me she smiled. 

And filled a goblet bumper high. 

The chdi m of all my pains beguiled. 
Her magic cup is sympathy. 

5. May heaven presene such loriag 

hearts 

From all that's human, save to die ; 
When ev’ry ill this life imparts 
The next may cure by sympathy : 

6. To regions happier far than this. 

Thus Hafiz plumes bis wing to fly; 
This world derides, and all it has. 

The crown of Kkfis and throne of Kyi 

Could we prevail on any En^* 
lish composer to set the tune m 
which the following Ghaz’l is usual* 
ly sung by the minstrels of Upper 
Hindustan, what a melancholT 
review of old friends and weU- 
known places it would call into 
the mind of a Ben^i Engli^ got* 
tleman of some standing About 
twelve years ago I got TMr. Ashe 
of Bath to take it dotni, as stm^ 
in the orighad tone ; and his wire 
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\nth her sweet manner proved on and destroyed the whole simplicity 
the moment how happily he had and beauty of the original, whh^ 
bit it ; but he afterwards took upon is as follows: 
himself to add Italian graces to it. 



* 



* 

jrjT Jj 


* 


jw jj sjoj 



l/* 

He 

•rfjjr jjt 


% 

Jf\ Jlilj 



jjy* tkjbliw 



J i 


* 

^ 


* 



Like many of the Greek epi- 
grams, the simplicity of the above 
sets any literal translation, such as 
I have heretofore used, at defiance; 
yet, as a specimen, I shall give a 
prose translation of the last stanza, 
which contains as finely turned a 
sentiment as we meet in any lan- 
guage ; 

“ Oh ! breeze of dawn, as you are 
“ wafted along the street of that angel, 
“ whisper to her the sorrowful tale of 
“ Hafiz ; tell it fresh and fresh, again 
“ and again:” 

In the following metrical trans- 
lation it may be observed there are 
six stanzas, and only five in the ori- 
ginal Persian ; the reason of which 
u, that of the two copies that I 
have seen,and that have this Ghazi, 
one is deficient of this stanza, and 
theother has it so imperfect, that I 
could not complete it, notwith- 
standing I could readily make out 
the sense, which as well as the 
other stanza I have rendered, as the 
youngest tyro in Persian mav sbe, 
very faithfully But as we do an 
Italian air, to do it justice, itou^ht 
to be sung only in the Persian 
vrotds, and them 1 confess I dare 
not represent in our imj>eifect Eng- 
lidi chaneter. 


1. Come, minstrel, tune a Persian lay, 
Tliat’s em- jocund, new, and gay : 
Nest call for heart-expanding wine, 
Which briskly sparkles, yet is fine ; 

What emblem that ? her roguish eye ; 
And this ? her skin of lucid die i 

2. And now withdrawn from prying 

eyes. 

This dame my sport, this fak my prist, 
I toy and snatch the furtire bliss. 

And seem to steal by chance a kiss ; 
With modest blush repeat this freak. 

And find I only gire to take : 

3. Let’s feed, I said, the pinihg soul. 

By circling quick the flowing bowl 5 
Then quaff webumpers, they’re her due, 
Now love commands it, fill anew; 

I’ll drink her health. I’ll pledge her name. 
Wine ne’er can cloy if she’s my theme 1 

4. Such cherished love soon frantic 

grows. 

And scarce admits a moment’s pause : 
Come, Hebe, stir thy giugling fbet. 
Reach me bumpers, now it's meet 
That 1 replenish oft the cup. 

And, while it sparkles, drink it op ; 

5. Meanwhile that angel of my heart. 

Had twined for me, with witdiing art, 
A garland gay, whose scent and hue 
Laughed to scorn the rose and rai nbow ; 

And round my temples bound with taste 
Thit sweetest emblem of the <*aste : 

4. 6 2 
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6. Should you, oh Zrphir ! chance to 
roam 

Near by that dear recluse’s home, 

Stop, sigh, and tell her, as you pass. 

How melancholy Hafiz was ; 
tVho his sad tale of lore for you 
ITius would, but dares not, oft renew ! 

In the above translation, I have 
endeavoured not only to retain the 
sense, but to render the accent, 
emphasis, and quantity of the ori- 
ginal into English, as far as the 
two languages can be made to as- 
similate ; and if the composer and 
performer could hit the tune, and 
be satisfied to do their duty with 
equal plainness and simplicity, the 
country English gentleman might 
perhaps enjoy a Persian song at 
his homely fireside, as much as 
many of his brethren have done, 
having, after marching a whole 
day under a torrid sun, to watch 
great part of the night, and re- 
joice in having so innocent an 
amusement to keep them awake, 
and preserve themselves and do- 
snng fellow soldiers from anight at- 
tack of an active and contiguous 
enemy. 

I ought now to explain the rea- 
sons why I consider neither of the 
above Ghaz’ls as Hafiz’s ; but in 
order to do critical justice to this, 
I should be led into much techni- 
cal, and to the mass of your read- 
ers, Mr. Editor, perhaps incom- 
prehensible discussion ; and shall 
therefore shortly state what hap- 
pened to myself within the first 
year of my studying the Persian 
language,when Miilovi Mohammed 
Hashid calling one morning to read 
a few pages of the Anwar Soheili 
with me, took up a volume of Pope’s 
works, which lay on my table ; 
and, knowing a sufficiency of the 
English character to make out the 
words, asked me to read the fol- 
lowing couplet : 

“ IVorth makes tlie man, want of it the 
itMov'y 

The rest is all but leather and prunel/o 

which, aa he remarked, may be a 


rhyme to the imperfect ear of an 
European, but is not so either to 
the eye or understanding of an 
Asiatic. Any person, who has oc- 
casion to represent the oriental in 
the European character, is made 
sensible how lamentably deficient 
the latter is ; when, as he may re- 
mark in Dr. Wilkins’ edition of 
Richardson’s Persian Diction- 
ary, we are obliged to repre- 
sent five Arabic and Persian 
letters respectively with an S and 
Z, and distinguish them from each 
other by clumsily placing dots over 
or under them ; and, as the Molo- 
vi but in some measure too truly 
said, he concluded that all those 
five letters and distinct sounds 
equally suited our best poets, 
when at a loss for a rhyme ; where- 
as, with themselves, if any poet 
had recourse to such a barbarism, 
no man of taste would take up his 
works a second time. But this may 
be best explained by a longer exam- 
ple, which I shall take from thecurse 
of Kehania of our present Poet 
Laureate, and which in many parts 
contains such beautiful oriental 
imagery, and so just a representa- 
tion of Asiatic scenery, and an 
imitation of eastern manners, that 
if the English language should get 
current, which it must do hereaf- 
ter, in our extensive and populous 
empire of Hindustan, this poem 
might really be otherwise read by 
our fellow subjects there and native 
gentlemen with pleasure : yet till 
our English poets can learn front 
the Persian poets to adapt their 
rhymes to the eye and understand- 
ing, as well as to the ear, they 
must still consider us as barba- 
rians, when they have occasion to 
compare us with their own more 
correct poets : 

“ And now liis feet attain that royal 
fan 

Wliere Baly held of old his awful : 

It was a garden still beyond all pricey 

Even yet it was a place of Pararfwe ;■ 

■ ' here were coral beieers. 

And grots of masdiypom. 
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And batiks of spasge, a» soft and fair to 
the e^e. 

As e’er was mossy bed 

Whereon the wood nymphs lag 
Their languid limbs on summer’s sultry 
hours 

In the two spurious Ghaz’Is of 
Hafiz there is only a slight ano- 
moly in the vowel points, but in 
the English poems both the vow- 
els and consonants are different, 
and yet made to rhyme ; but on a 


profound subject of this hatare, 

1 can pretend to in my short ei^ 
says is to throw out a hint, which' 
some of your correspondents, bet- 
ter versed in poetry than I am, 
may take up ; having however al- 
ready exceeded my limits, that I 
may be kept entire, I must abrupt- 
ly conclude, being, Mr. Editor, 

Yours, 

GubCHiir. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GOLOWNIN, 

CAPTAIN IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL MARINE, 

DURIMG 

His Jinprisonmeiit by the Japanese in the Years 1811-12-13. 
(Continued /rampage HO.) 


From Itiirpu we sailed to the eastern 
coast of Urup, in examining which \ve spent 
three days. When we wished to return 
from tlience towards Urhitsli unfavour- 
able winds prevented our sailing through 
DeFries strait, therefore we steered south- 
ward, along the eastern coast of Iturpn, 
that we might also examine tlial island. 
In the mean time, necessity compelled us 
to increase the suspicion of our Kurile 
boatman that w'e really had some designs 
against the Japanese. I would gladly hare 
seized every opportunity for banishing 
tltis thought from them, hut our own se- 
curity urged us to these measures. If the 
wind reposed, if the weather w.as serene 
and dry, I made the crew excrci.se, and 
practised them in shooting with balls. 
Our Kurile could not conceal his astonish- 
ment when he saw all under arms, one 
part with large, anotlier with small mus- 
kets, tlte third armed with ])istoIs aud 
pikes. We endeavoured to conviiire him 
that we ourselves feared being att.icked by 
the Japanese, therefore we kept in readi- 
ness to defend ourselves, hut that tliey 
were quite safeif they behaved inafricndly 
manner ; he nodded with his bead as if he 
was convinced, but might have quite dif- 
ferent thoughts in his lieart. He often re- 
vealed things quite unintentionally, whidi, 
srhen questioned about, he would not com- 
plete, hut was confiised ; for instance, he 
would not at first explain hmvihej hadtrad- 


ed with the Japanese when questioned di- 
rectly on that subject, hut afterwards, itr 
other conversations, especialiy at tea, he vo- 
luntarily told us what tlic Japanese paid for 
many articles, witliout considering that he* 
now communicated a secret wliicli he had 
previously endeavoured to conceal. I was 
very much gratified by being able to ob- 
tain all the information I wished iu qaite 
familiar conversations, without doing our 
guest any injury, involving him in em- 
barrassment, or inspiring him with fear. 
Besides the, accounts fiirnislied casually 
and voluntarily, wlthont compulsion or di- 
rectly proposing questions, were certainly 
more authentic, or nearer the truth, than 
those extorted by inquisitorial questions, 
by which, even under an oath, and witb 
offers of deliverance and felicity, not a 
word of truth is obtained ; and could any 
person suppose that an unenliglitened, 
almost savage Kurile had told ns nothing 
but untruths ? I therefore only questioned 
him about quite common things, merely 
to introduce a subject for conversation. 
I learnt from him in this manner, at se- 
veral opportunities, that until the attack 
made by the Company’s ship, they had 
carried on as unintcmipted and regular 
a trade with the Japanese, as if it had 
been founded on a treaty, bat perhaps 
in better order and with more lionesty. 
Tlie Kuriles brought them beaver and 
sea-dog skins, eagles’ wings aud tails. 
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tad sometimes foxes’ skins, which last 
the Japanese would seldom purchase, and 
then at a low price. They received from 
them in return rice, cotton goods, cloth- 
ing, particularly night-gowes, doths, to- 
bacco-pipes, lacquered wooden ware, and 
other trifles. *1110 Japanese sold rice in 
large and small sacks ; three small sacks 
make one large one, which the Kuriles 
say is so heavy that a man can scarcely 
^ it, and it may be reckoned about four 
pud. The exchange of the goods was ef- 
liKted by mutual agreement, without the 
least oppression on either side. The price 
was nearly always the same. Tlie Japa- 
nese generally gave the Kuriles for a full 
sized bearer skin ten large sacks of rice ;* 
for a sea-dog’s skin seven small sacks ; 
for ten eagles’ tails twenty small sacks, 
or a silk gown ; for three eagles’ tails a 
cotton gown, with its liuing and wad- 
ding; for ten eagles’ wings a bundle of 
leaf tobacco, of which the Knriles are 
very fond ; they generally chew it ; some 
take it as snuBT, others have learnt smok- 
ing of the Japanese, and with the same 
kind of pipes. The Japanese use the ea- 
^ei^ vrings and tails for their arrows, on 
which account they are valued at a high 
price. Besides these some Eumpeau ar- 
ticles were highly valued by them, and 
purchased of the Kuriles at a very high 
price, particularly light red and red cloth, 
and cloth of other colours, glassware, 
atiings of amber and glass, pearls, boots, 
steel ware, dtc. 

'They used the light red cloth for illus- 
trions visitors, spreading a piece of it, 
an aisheen or more, in tlie sqnare,f for 
them to sit on. Tliey make clothes of the 
ether cloths. They ornament the seams 
of eur boots with glass, coral, or pearls, 
and in other respects wear them like us. 

With equal frankness our guest, Alexei 
MasdnoMtA, spoke of their trade, and 
how it prolonged their lives, when the 
conversation was indirectly diverted to 
these subjects. He complained that the 
number of beavers was rnastaatly dimi- 

* Reckoning a >ack three pad, they received 
thirty pud f.>r a bearer skin. The American 
Companv sold the rice received from the Japo* 
ncse at Kamtshatba in our presence, for sixteen 
mbles the pud. They onfy value the beaver sktD 
at fifty niblesp and the KuiUcs only received 
father mot* than three p«d fx>r a beaver's shin 
from the Company, 
t tenrabcMiatu'eaty-eisttt lacheis 


nishing, whldi might very readily be be- 
lieved. This aceount aloue was nearly 
sufficient to inspire confidence in the 
truth of his other statements, for these 
animals fail now, both in the Aleutian 
Islands and on the coast of America, 
possessed by the Company’s fiir hunters. 
The pursuit, and faces of men (what 
would not be driven away by a counte- 
nance with slit nostrils ?} have fright- 
ened them away, and thev are now ob- 
tained forther South, in the channels be- 
tween the innumerable islands on the 
north west coast of America. In sum- 
mer, when the sea is tranquil, and the 
Kuriles can leave the shore in their bsd- 
dars without danger, they kill the beavers 
with arrows ; but in winter they shoot 
them with arrows from the shore, or 
take tlitm in nets, spread between stones 
where these animals re.sort. The dark 
brown, grey, and red foxes are bunted 
in three ways ; if they come within shot 
they are killed with rifle barrelled guns ; 
they are taken as in Kamtshatka, in 
traps, by laying baits, which when touch- 
ed by the animals occasion the falling of 
a sharp iron, which kills them; or by 
sea mews, confined in the places where 
the traces of fo.xes appear, and laying 
snares around. The hunters remain in 
ambush, to prevent the foxes gnawing 
the snares. These animals spring on their 
prey as soon as they hear the fluttering of 
the mews, and are captured. There are 
no ice foxes in the Kurile Islands, and 
the inhabitants did not know them by 
name ; when they saw the skin of these 
animals with us, they called them wlute 
foxes. They shoot sea Hobs and sea dogs, 
and take eagles by mews, but not in the 
same way that they take foxes; they 
make a small but with an opening, under 
which they bind a mew from the inside ; 
tlie eagle darts down on it, and while en- 
gaged in tearing it with bis claws, or de- 
vouring his prey on the spot, is kiUeif 
Eagles frequent them only in the winter : 
in summer these birds of prey fly to 
Kamtsitatka, and are then very nume- 
rous there, as their food is found in 
abundance in the streams that flow 
through this peninsula. The hnutilA for 
sea otters, sea lions, sea dogs, foxes, 
and eagles, is for the purposes of trade : 
hut for their own support and domestic 
wants they catch other sea birds, aa 
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geese, several kinds of ducks, &c. ; also 
lish, of which, however, the Kuriles who 
belong to ns have no exuberance. On the 
banks of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
inhabited islands, Kashua and Ushisstr, 
only one kind of fish is found, called Sir 
Bok, which is of a similar size to the gor- 
busha (a kind of salmon], and of a red- 
dish I olonr ; they are caught between the 
stones by angling. The Kuriles seldom 
shoot geese and ducks, as it is accom- 
plished witli difficulty, and requires too 
much powder and shot ;* but they catch 
with the hands sea parrots, storm birds, 
and aiiftilier kind of bird called mauri- 
dor-f- in their language, in their nests, so 
that a man can take thirty, forty, or fifty 
of them in a day ; the skin, with the 
feathers, is drawn ofl'', sewed togeilier, 
and made into dresses fur botli se.ves ; 
they obtain oil from the tai by burning, 
and smoke tl e fiesh to preserve it for 
winter mod. The last, with wild gai lie, 
saranna, diff rcnt wild mots, muscles, 
sea nuts, and some kinds of luarine 
plants, are their principal, and almost 
only food, to which rice, purchased of 
the Japanese, is sometimes added. 

The Kuriles under Russian jurisdiction 
generally shave their beards, but those we 
fouod on iturpu had boards -which wag 
however merely an imitation of the hairy 
Kuriles who wear long beards, therefore 
Alexei requested permission to have bis 
heagd shaved wliile he was on board, 
wliicli was granted, aud we gave biin 
some articles of imperial clothing, witich 
were left by deceased seamen. 

• I must here mcDtiuo tliat neither the Sanit« 
kntshndaies nor Kuriles us« musquetc or small 
j|h0t->-if4bey wouM shoot even ih imajlest bird, 
tliey fire «>itt of a rifle liarrel with a ball, and ttic- 
eeeft but aeldnia in killing birds in tins manntrr. 

1 1 cannot find any bird in Buflon*s Nataral 
History, whose description ii at all applicable to 
tte, Md therefore add a particular description of 
it. Tlw Manridor resembles a pigeon in size ; the 
fieatliers on tbe back and upper part of the wings 
are Uackish and dark green often Intermingled, 
pwtha body, and wmler tbe wings it is light green. 
The wings are long, and consist of two pans 
unUed by a joint. When extended, they rot^sure 
two feet eight liich->s. from one t^ to tbe other $ 
firom- the end of the bill to the end of the tail, 
nine Inches ; >htf feet are divided into three parts, 
whh scarcely noticeable daws, and are unit^ by 
a ibm skin } there is a small toe behind which la 
mnehhke a nail. The faet and skins wre blue^ 
the bill is sharp and black, rounded underneath 
t o w ards the endj and famiebed wiUt two 
UK)vn, ' 


The inhabitants of Shamsbn and Pats- 
mushir travel with dogs, like the Kamt- 
shadales, but they do not understand thft 
on Rasbaua and Ushisser, although they 
keep several such dogs for fox hunting, 
as they use but little powder to theib 
rides, and the balls are not large. From 
one pound of powder they make above 
one hundred cliarges ; but with shot they 
would require two pounds for the samp 
number. 

I have not spoken of this kind of fos 
bunting before, as it i.s uncommon, being 
only practised by some Kuriles on the 
i.sland of Rasima; but tbe inhabitants of 
Ushis.ser where no foxes are found, visit 
other islands, but cannot take their dogs 
with them. Doga skin is used in both 
islands for winter dresses. 

Alexei told us that on Kunashir, tlie 
2(ltii of the chain of southern Kurile 
islands, was a .safe anchorage ; and a for- 
tified village where we could supply our- 
selves with wood, water, rice, and ftesh 
vegetables. I therefore determined not 
•o sail to Urbitsh, but strait to Kunashir. 
Tlie principal motive for this decision 
wa'* the wish to examine that harbour, 
and tlie cliannel which divides Kunashir 
from Matsmai accurately ; lor the last 
was hitherto unknown to Kiiiopean sea- 
men, and instead of it continuous land 
was placed in many charts, and even on 
Broughton’s chart this doubt was not 
solved. 1 was also urged by another rea- 
son to arrive at tbe village and .safe aa- 
cborage as soon as possible, as we found 
that rats in the hold bad spoilt above firar 
pttdX of biscuit, and about six tchetwe- 
rikS of mall ; and as. we could uot aaeu- 
tain tbe state of tbe provisions laying atiH 
lower, we were obliged to hasten to some 
place wliere we could provide ourselves 
with a fresh supply in case of necessity. 

Contrary wiuds, fogs, and gloomy wea- 
ther, prevented our reaching tbe strait 
between Matsmai and Kunashir, before 
the 4tli of J uly ; tbe whole time we sail- 
ed near (he islands Iturup, Kunashir, and 
Tshikotan, which weo&etfsaw,butiKar. 
ly always thickly veiled in clouds. To 
wards the evening we geared a long fiat 
cape, which forma ilte eastern side of the 
harbour of Kunashir. To avoid exdting 
uneasiness aud aiarni in tbe Japanese by 

t A pod is thirtp-six Engitsli pounds, 

I A tchetisafli it tfeiiqr-t*. Eogliih pounds. 
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entering the harbour so late, I considered 
anchoring in the channel best. Large 
fees were burning on the two forelands 
of the bay all night probably as signals. 
The following morning, J uly the 5th, we 
entered the harbour— cannon were dis- 
charged at us twice from the fortress du- 
ring our approach, but the balls fell into 
the water without reaching the ship. 
We therefore concluded that the Japa- 
nese' had not been informed of our friend- 
ly intentions from the island Iturup, and 
at the fort and the bay were still veiled in 
*>g. we anchored again. As the weather 
.cleared, we approached the fort from 
which there was no more firing, although 
the boat that preceded ns to sound the 
depth of the harbour was near the reach 
of their cannon. The works of the fort 
were hung round with a striped cloth, 
white and black, or dark blue, so that 
neither walls nor pallisadcs could be dis- 
covered. Shields were e.vhibited in some 
places with round embrasures painted on 
them, but so clumsily that they could not 
be mistaken for real batteries even at a 
^stance. We could perceive only a few 
bmldings in the interior of .the fort, as 
they were placed on a declivity, and ap- 
peared above the wall. The commander’s 
botise was distinguished from tiic other 
taildii^ by a multitude of flags and 
Tanes. Some were indeed hoi.sted on 
other houses of the city, but not in such 
great nnmbeis. Alexie could uut assign 
the reason for this, but said that the city 
was always decorated in this way on the 
arrival of a foreign ship, or a persou of 
distinction. I anchored the sloop at a 
distance of about two worsts from the 
tdiore, and went towards the shore in a 
boat, with the master’s mate Srednoy, 
fcnr sailors, and the Kurile. The Japa- 
nese allowed ns to approach till within 
I dfty fottioms of the shore, then suddenlv 
Vgaa IfHng on us with cannon balls from 
wreral plMcs j we turned round imme^ 
diately, and as may easily be supposed, 
all began to row with all their strength. 
The first discljarge must hare endangered 
us greatly, as the balls whistled close by 
©ur ears. They fired seldomer afterwards, 
smd pointed the cannon badly*. Captain 
lieutenant Rikord, the senior officer com- 

*lhe JapsDesc ponder must be very bad, as tU 
^cbvge produces Moausually ibick and black 

•moke* 


mandiug under me, sent all the armed 
rowing boats to our assistance directly 
the first shot fell — which we fortunately 
did not need, as not a single shot struck 
the boat. When I was out of cannon shot, 
the Japanese did not cease firing, and even 
continued when 1 had reached the sloop. 
Their dishonorable conduct chagrined me 
extremely. OulymerebaibariansI thought 
would be capable of doing what they had 
done, to permit a small boat with seven 
men to approach them, and then sud- 
denly to fire from the batteries, so that 
a hall might have precipitated us all into 
the abyss. At first I thought myself au- 
thorised to retaliate, and had commanded 
that a cannon should he pointed to the 
fort to determine the best situation for 
the sloop by the dischaigc ; yet I reflected 
that the lime for vengeance was not yet 
elapsed, and that I might not commence 
hostilities without the will of the admi- 
nistration, 1 changed my intention im- 
mediately and removed to a distance 
from the fort. The thought suddenly 
entered my head to make myself intel- 
ligible to the Japanese by signs. For 
this purpose, 1 had a small barrel divid- 
ed into two parts placed iu the water 
before the city on the following day, the 
6th of July. We placed a glass with 
fre^h water, some ))ieces of wood, and 
a handful of rice, in one lialf to show 
that we wished to have these things. 
The other half contained some dollars, 
a piece of light red cloth, and some 
chrysta! wares and pearls, to shew that 
we would pay them for tlie things re- 
quired with money or tliese ai tides. A 
drawing very ably executed by the mid- 
shipman, Moor, was laid on it, in which 
the harbour with the fort and tlie sloop 
were represented. The cannon could be 
very clearly seen .in the latter, yet they 
were not used, but there was firing from 
the fort and the balls passed over the 
sloop. Id this manner w’e wished to 
reproach them for their treacheiy. Scarctfe- 
ly was the small cask placed and w e bad 
removed to a divStance, when the Japanese 
siezed and canied ii into the fort. ITie 
following day we approached within goa 
shot of the fort to receive an answer, 
but pi epared for an engs^ement In case of 
necessity, but the Japanese did not ap> 
pear to notice us. No person shewed 
himself from the fort, which was hung a» 
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before. I considered tlie subject and be- 
liered that I had well founded reasons for 
demanding an answer from the Japanese 
in some way or otlier. Our fiist meeting 
with tiuin was quite accidental, their 
chief voluntaiily engaged to give Uv« a 
letter to the commander of the city, who 
should supply us not only with water and 
wood, but al'O with provisions. De- 
pending on assurance we weie arrived 
bere after Kislng half a luoiuli, dujing 
which we might have sailed to Ochotsk, 
and as our provisions bad consideiably di- 
minished, we hoped to obtain some from 
the J.ipanese on paying for them; but 
they leceived U'' hostikly and did not 
condescend to answer our fticndly pro- 
posal. In this critic.il sitnatiou I requir- 
ed in wriLini:, all the OiTicers to express 
their opinion on paper, how we should 
art iu such a c.ise. All agreed that with- 
out the greatest .necessity nothing hostile 
should be undertaken, until the coii'icnt 
of the soveieigu authoii'ed us. In c-m- 
sequeiice of this opinion of the officers, 
W’hicli intne agreed w’l til, we removed to 
a di'ta.ice fiom tlm fort. 1 now dis- 
patched aj'med boats, under the command 
of Capt. Lieut. Uikord, to a fi.shing vil- 
lage on tlie shore of tlic baibour, with 
the coiniui.ssfun to take the requisite 
quantity of wood, 'vater, and rice, fiom 
thence, and to leave the value behind in 
Spanish doiUir.s or vvaies. I remained on 
board tlie sloop, which I kept under sail 
near the coa^t, fully determined to use 
force for obtainiug these articles, if the 
Japanese opposed the landing of the men 
I had sent. But there w'ere neither .sol- 
diers nor a single inhabitant iu the vil- 
l.age. Mr Rikoid found clayey rain-water 
there, and took some wood, rice, and 
dried fish, for which he left some Ku- 
ropean articles iu payment, which lar 
exceeded the fhijigs they had taken in 
value, accoriliiig to the account pf our 
Kurile Alexie. Iu the afternoon I went 
on ^ora from curiosity to see tlie arrange- 
ments of the Japanese, and was gratified 
by remaitking that the things which were 
left behind had been taken away. Ja- 
panese must have been there since Mr. 
TRikord’s departure, and it mii?t now be 
known in the fort that we had not come 
for the sake of plunder. On this side of 
the liarbour there were two fishing vil- 
lagev furnished with every thing ncces- 
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sary for catching, salting, and drying fish, 
and boiling blubber. The Japanese nets 
are of an extraordinary size, and all tli* 
fishing tackle, simh as boats, presses, 
tubs and casks for the -oil, were in admira- 
ble order. 

Ou the 8th of July we saw a small caiJt 
exposed before the city, I immediately 
had the aiiduir weighed to take U. We 
found a little box in it which was ei}clos«» 
ed in several pieces of wMxed cloth, and 
coiitaiuiiig two papers, one of which was 
a Japanese letter tliat w^e could not read, 
it vva.s therefore quire uninteresting — and 
two drawings. The haibour, the fort, 
onr .sloop, the s : all cask, a rowing boat 
and the rising sun, were i epr. fenled on 
each of tljcm, with only this difference, 
that there was firing from the fort in tlm 
first draw ins, but iu the other the moutlus 
of the cannon were turned backwards.. 
We examined these hieroglyphics along 
time, each explaining tliein in his own 
manner, whidi can excite no surprise, as 
this often happens among .the Utcrati ; 
but all agreed in one thing, tliat tlie Ja- 
panese would have no intercourse with 
Its. I iutcrpioicd the drawings in the 
following manner : that they had not 
fired on our boat w'hile placing the small 
cask before the city, but that if we re- 
peated it tliey would shoot at the boat ; 
we therefore sailed to a small .sticam ou 
the western shore of the harbour, where 
we anchored ; I theu dispatclicd armed 
boats to obtain fresh water there. The 
people worked on sl;oie nearly all dajf 
without the Japanese opposing tfiem ^ 
they jueyely sent some Kuriles fropi the 
fort, who observed the coadut t pf the 
party at a distance of about half a wcust. 
The following morning, tiie 9ih pf July, 
our boats went ashore again for .water, 
and a Kurile, sent from the fort, agaia 
approaclicd thetp, but very slowly ; he 
held a wooden cross in one hand, and 
contimialiy crossed himself. He had lived 
some years among our Kuriles in the 
i>Iat:d of Rashaiia, where he was known 
by the name of Kusma; he probably 
learnt cio-^sing hijnself, and discovered 
that ^he Russians honor tlie cross there, 
and therefoie protected himself by it, and 
dared to pome to parley with us. Lieut, 
Kudukow went towards him first, caress- 
ctl and gave him some presents, uotwith- 
staiidiug which he trepibled as if he had 
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the ague. 1 arrived immediately after, 
hut could not make myself intelligible, as 
Alesei was not come ashore with* us. 
The Kurile would not wait for him, and 
■was afraid to go on board with us, and I 
did not consider it advisable to detain 
him by force. He spoke scarcely ten 
words in Rus.sian, yet I ultimately under, 
stood by his signs that the commander 4if 
the city would come in a boat with a 
number of people equal to mine to con- 
verse with me. I gladly e.'cpressed my 
consent, and dismissed tlie Kurile after 
presenting him with a string of pearls, 
by which he became bolder and asked me 
for some tobacco ; I had none then, blit 
promised to bring some with me. In the 
interval, the Japanese had exposed ano- 
ther small Cask before tlie fort, but so 
near the batteries that I considered it 
temerarioas to fetch it away. As no per- 
son came towards us from the fort, but 
made signs witli white fans that I might 
come ashore, I concluded that 1 had not 
rightly understood the Kurile ; hut, as I 
was going to order our people to row 
back again, a boat left the shore which 
brought an officer and a Kurile inter- 
preter to us ; they bad many more people 
on board their boat than we had, but 
as we were all well armed I had no reason 
to fear them. The conversation began on 
theirside, with an excuse for firing on me 
as I was going ashore ; they assigned as 
3 reason for this the suspicion consequent 
on the outrages committed a few years 
before by two Russian ships, whose 
crews bad landed under the same pre- 
tence ; but now that they saw ho w dif- 
ferent our conduct was from their be- 
haviour, all tbeir suspicion was dissipated, 
and they were ready to serve us with 
every thing at their disposal. I desired 
Alexei, our translator, to explain to them 
that these were merchant vessels, and 
had attacked them rapaciously and with- 
out orders from the government ; for 
which, both the commanders, who were 
now dead, were punished. I endeavoured 
to convince them of the truth of this as- 
surance, in the same manner as wi' b the 
Japanese on the inland Itump: they re- 
plied, that they believed all, and were 
happy to hear of the good intentions of 
the Russians towards them. To my in- 
quiry if he -was satisfied with the pay- 
ment left behind in the fishing village, for 


the things that were taken away, he re- 
plied, that they considered what we had 
taken a trifle, and believed that we bad 
paid more for tliem than their value ; he 
again assured me that the commander 
would furnish us with all that he had, 
and inquired what we still wanted ; I 
requested a few sacks of rice, fi esh fish, 
and some vegetables, and promised him 
as many dollars in payment as he should 
appoint. He invited me to land, that 1 
mielit speak to the commander, which 1 
declined at this time, promising to come 
the following day, as the sloop would 
then be nearer the fort. Agieeably with 
my promise 1 brought some tobacco to 
the Parleyer Kusma ; but the Kurile dared 
not receive it without permission from 
the Japanese, which was not granted. 
I wished to converse with the Japanese 
on seveial subjects, but Alexei had re- 
cognized some of his friends in their 
boat, and talked with them incessantly. 
Instead of translating my questions to the 
Japanese he was prating to his country- 
men. 

As we were separated from each other 
Alexei afterwards informed ns what the 
Japanese bad communicated to b m. Ac- 
cording to their account the Japanese 
were intimidated and disordered by the 
appearance of our sloop ; they believed 
that we should attack them immediately^ 
and had therefore removed all tbeir goods 
to the forests in the greatest haste, (we 
saw them driving loaded horses into the 
mountains ourselves). The Kurile said, 
that they fired ou the sloop merely from 
fear, and when our boat went to the fish- 
ing village they were convinced that we 
Should plunder and burn it directly ^ but 
as we left the shore they visited tbeir 
houses and found every thing in the same 
order as before ; and, as we had even left 
beliind several highly valued Euiopean 
articles for the rice, fish and wood, the 
joy of the Japanese was boundless, and 
they were completely tranquillized. I be- 
lieved the Kurile’s account of the Japauesp 
firing on us merely through fear more 
readily, as they perhaps believed we bad 
many men concealed in the bottom of the 
boat \ and, although the boat was far toe 
sipall for this, yet terror might teve 
blinded tliem, else bow could tfaly fire on 
a handful of people which were almost 
broi^ht there by theia. They wanted us 
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to on the coast, and we were in tbeir 
power. Afexei had previously informed 
me that the Japanese feared the Russians 
indescribably, and often expressed their 
astooishtiient that the Russians could hre 
80 quickly and point so well, as they dis- 
covered at the attack by the Company's 
ship. We rilled onr last cask with water 
on the morning of the 10th of July, and 
therefore could not near the fort — and the 
wind prevented us directly after. In the 
interval the Japanese had sent out a boat, 
from which they made us understand by 
signs that they wished to speak with 
us. I left the ship immediately, and 
remarked as 1 approached that the boat 
had left a small cask iu the water, and 
was rowing back. We found all the things 
in it we had left as payment in the viU 
lage, and even those that were placed i» 
the drst cask exposed by us. I added 
eighteen dollars, and some East-Indiau 
silk stuffs, and was going to return on 
board, but the Japanese began to beckon 
with white fans, and made it understood 
by signs, that we might come ashore to 
them. Although 1 wanted nothing more 
from the Japanese, as wood, water, and 
provisions were abundant, so that I 
could continue my investigation above two 
months without experiencing want, and 
then sail to Ociiotsk, yet other reasons 
induced me to speak to the Japanese. As 
an Imperial officer, I considered it abso- 
lutely my duty to convince them as much 
as possible, that our govemmeni bad no 


share In the hostilities committed by the 
Company's ships on their coast ; that even 
the Directors of that Company, — unim.- 
portant persons as they were in the em- 
pire,— had not consented to their crimes, 
which coKid only be charged to the will 
of the commanders of these ships ; and, 
that it was always the wish of his Impe- 
rial Majesty to conclude treaties of amity 
and commerce with the Japanese empire. 
This opportunity furnished the msan^s of 
effacing the remembrance of what had 
previously happened. Should circum- 
stances excite the Russians to communi- 
cate with the Japanese in a different man- 
ner, my conference with them could not 
produce any injury. I thought that my 
country and prescribed duty, required me 
to despise danger, and so commanded the 
sailors, of wiiotn only four accompanied 
me, to cover their arms with sailcloth, 
that they might not be noticed — yet so 
as to be at hand in case of necessity— 
and landed at a tlistance of from sixty to 
eighty fathoms fiom the gate of the fort. 
I, the Kurile, Alexei, and a sailor, dis- 
embarked. 1 commanded tite remainder 
to keep the boat iu the water, not to 
permit the Japanese to enter it, and, 
without withdrawing their eyes from mir, 
to wait for my orders. An Ojagoda, an 
officer wliose rank nearly corresponds 
with our captain of a circle, came towards 
US on the shore with two officers and two 
common men, and above ten Kuriles. 

(7b bf continued,) 
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Tub scenery of this day has always 
1{>een wild and in some places most impo- 
singly majestic ; especially from the side 
of the mountain where we halted. Ob 
erery side the view is bounded by sum- 
mits of moontains peaked, rounded, biw 
ken'Snto ascending and descending lines, 
with atenpt, ra^ed dips and a few soft 


hollow sweeps, but all covered with snow, 
'fhe declivities in some parts thickly cOr 
vered with cedars and cypresses, in 
others thinly sprinkled, and in others 
diversified by bare patches of rock or 
sand. The base of two lines of monn- 
talns is washed by the Dauti, which runs 
with gmf rapidity and noise about four 
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hundred feet below our encampment, in 
a space only just large enough to receive 
the water which it now rolls along the 
chanuel. One slope of the hill immedi- 
ately before us has been broken from lop 
to bottom by a slip which has only lately 
happened. In its course it has overwhel- 
med lai^e trees, of which some luive 
been hurried into the river, others lay 
across its bed half buried in rubbish, and 
others, thrown down, hang by their roots 
with their heads towards the base of the 
meuntaiu. The devastation committed 
by large slips is sometimes very great, 
and they frequently happen : for I have 
this instant heard a tremerjdous crash at 
d distance produced by a fall of rock, and 
was awakened by another at a moment 
that 1 had' lost all sense of fatigue under 
the shade of a laige mass of stone. 

Wbtu the structure of tlie exposed 
faces of ui(}untau\s has not been entirely 
broken, I have remarked, that tlie gene- 
ral direction of the component layers has 
been to the E. of N, with an inclination 
towards the horizon about the angle of 
45. 

We pitched m an open space between 
two ranges of Ulgli rocks. At the foot 
were some large cellars. I measured one 
at six feet fiom the ground, twenty^two 
feet in chcumfcreuce. 

Ihis evening the report ran, that a 
carrier had fallen off the first Sankho in 
this day’s marcii, into the river, with his 
load, and was drowned. 

June 2d. — March at six with the same 
coolies. In one place the river is co- 
vered by masses of rock, under which the 
current rushes with great violence. At 
three hundred and fifty paces we cross to 
the left bauk of the river over a Saukfio, 
consisting of three parts, in consequence 
of two blocks of stone having fallen into 
the tftreaia and formed three channels. It 
was in good order and thirty paces in 
length. At four tboasand six hundred 
ami eighty paces cross a broad lai^ biook 
in which there are large beds of th>zen 
'*now, with a stream of water mmung 
beneath them ; and immediately on the 
light bauk of which is the village of 
MalflrL 

'I he road of to-day has exhibited much 
variety ; and a short account of its fea- 
tures xvill convey a general idea of those 
of ^is country. At first we pass«^ over 


heaps of fragments of rocks ; afterwards 
over beds of pebbles ; then ascended” a 
mountain, partly by a path worn intlie 
the earth by frequent treacling, and partly 
formed by the surface of rocks and by 
stairs. Where the road on the face of the 
rock shelved much to the river, a few 
lcK)se stones were laid upon it close to 
its edge; and sometimes earth was 
thrown amongst them, or a few pine 
branches were placed along it and loadtd 
with stones : this served as a kind of 
defence or parapet : but, as they were ne- 
ver higher than 12 inches from the level of 
the shelf, they would only stop a slip of 
the foot. Where niches were broken out 
of the rock in the line of the path, and 
formed gaps over tlie precipice. If only of 
small extent, a piece of wood was Faid 
across the widest part, and slabs of such 
stone as was at hand laid fiora it to the 
rock, cither supported by a ledge, or iT 
the face of the rock chanced to be smooth 
on another spar of wood. Where the 
gap was very wide, the trunk of a large 
tree was put across ; the upper .side beiu^ 
cut a little flat, or else having notches' 
be\vQ in it as stepping places ; an open 
space being left betweeti it ?.iid the wali. 
Commonly these trees or S^ankhos over 
charms, as well as those Sankhos acro»x 
rivers, are tolerably well guarded against 
turning, either by being weigited with 
large ^tonps at each end or by haviugTrude 
stone wedges driven tliiough two holes ai 
each extremity of the truufi or plank. 
Where the chasm is too long^ for a tree, a 
heap of flattish stones is placed in tlie 
nearest part which affords room for the 
base of a flight of steps, constructed 
sometimes of stones wholly, sometimes 
of stones supjiorted in front by Ic^s of 
wood : but no railing is to be met with any 
where ; and, froui Uie general looseness 
of the mode of building, these roads are 
subject soon to get out of order; but, if 
the stones be large and the base flat, this 
kind' of stair lasts longer than might be 
expected, as the passengers walk with 
care. Slips from the hills do most mis- 
chief la them, and their course being 
almost always at the foot or on the side of 
mountains exposes them to constmit iiyu- 
ry in some part of their extent. To-^y 
1 had just crossed the slope of aslipthat 
had happened last night ; when I beard a 
little trickling above, whhh rapidly in- 
creased, and was caused by a shower of 
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small stoiicp, of which some slid easily at the gables, to prevent the roof being 
o\ei the sui face of the falling earth, but injured by gusts of wind which are here 
mhcrs, having got a little momentum by frequent and violent. The upper story 
over perpendicular breaks, dashed projects generally beyond the lower one, 
o witli such foice, as would have been in consequence of its being furnished with 
atal to any animal which thej' might have a wooden verandah, which commonly runs 
c auced to strike in their fall. along both sides, and is made of fir phwk 

As air. Hearsay was following the in strong panuels, ornamented with flow- 
coolms, three bears, which were scamper- ers and figures of Hindn deities, amongst 
ing up a steep gullcy, that had been a which Gandsa ismost frequertlyrepresent- 
watei course, but was now half filled by ed. Tiiere is no lock, bolt, or latch to the 
Sand, earth and stones, displaced stones doors, but in one door-post a square hole 
about three hundred feet above the road, is cut, through which a rope is past, that 
rimse in their descent loosened others, ties a dog to it who guards the entry with 
and dashed across the road while the coo- fidelity. His collaris of wood like a yoke 
lies were passing, but foi tuuately struck collar, and a stick is tied to it« and like* 


no one, except one of my bearers upon the 
and he was more alarmed than hurt* 
The view of the village of Mahirt 
from the top of the hill, where it comes 
in sight at h distance of about a mile, is 
pleasing, and would give a good effect ou 
canvas. It is placed iu the eastern angle 
of a triangular plain about a mile on 
each face, and bounded ou two sides by 
streams, and ou the other i;y steep hilH, 
covered vip to their summits with a bed 
of snow, tjiin ou the projecting piuts and 
deep in the ravines. The soutueru stream 
ia half choaked by banks of frozen .«ijow, 
through which aniountaiu current, form* 
eti by spring water aud melted snow, 
forces its way, undermiuiug the masses 
of congealed snow, which now impede its 
progress, but which in two month.s will 
be dissolved aud carried into the Dauli 
tl\at runs with impetuosity from the north 
to tlie west. 

The extremely neat state of the laud 
jweutly sow'D piincipally with Chena,* 
and separated into fields by recently piled 
stone fences aud living h«lges, would do 
credit to any country • but the prujwrtioii 
of cultivated to uncultivated laud in this 
country at | resent is almost as a drop of 
water to a large liver. 

'fhe village of fi/i/A/W consist.'? of about 
twenty houses built of lough stones, 
eemented with clay aud mixed witli much 
wood. Many are of one stoiy, but more 
of two, aud some even of thiec .‘•torics. 
The lower range is generally given to the 
cattle. Circular stones, with boles 
liirougb the middle of tliem, are hung by 
‘ jopes to the projecting ends of the beams 
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wise to the rope which holds him to the 
door. 

Malari is inhabited by a class of people 
who call themselves Rajp&t, but appear 
to pay little attention to cast. The poorer 
class of the inhabitantsiof the froutiereat 
raw meat with a little pepper aud salt aa 
seasoning; wldcli we had an opportunity 
of seeing; for the leg of a goat being 
thrown aw.ty in consequence of being 
tainted, the coolies instantly seized it, 
and made apparently a savoury meal from 
it. Both men and women aie rather of 
low stature, but not ill made, and have 
something of the Tartar countenance 
mixed with that of the Hindit, 

They dress in coarse woollen cloth made 
from the fleece of their own sheep, andof 
those of Butdn, The women alone weave^ 
sitting on the ground, and are very Indus* 
trious and expert. In fire da)s, with a 
very simple apparatus, a woman will 
weave a piece of cloth about eighteen in- 
ches broad and fifiten cubits long. This 
is called a Pankha, Some of them ar« 
flat, but others are twilled and very strong. 
They are woiu witliout being bleached or 
dyed. The jiioportioii of females seems 
much greater than the males, 'fiijs may 
be accounted for by pait of tlie male popu- 
lation being ta'ueii by the Nepakse for 
their army, aud by atiolhci part being en- 
gaged in going from the ujqier to the lower 
hilly tlistrict, to ^eIl salt and biiiig back 
grain. The dress of both men and womea 
Ls generally over-rqn with lice; aud their 
persons rie with few exception' diegust- 
ingly filthy, llie inside of tiic bou.<:e ta 
no less filthy than the drt >> of the inha- 
bitants ; aud as no other articles of for- 
nitwe are to be seen in thcm.than benches 
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and cooking utensils, one might be led at 
first sight to believe, that the inhabitants 
laboured under the pressure of the severt'^t 
poverty ; but this is not <he case, as is 
shewn by the ornaments of the women : 
and it is probable, that they avoid making 
a display of wealth, lest it should be 
tidten from them by the Gorkhiahs ; to 
which may be added the circumstance of 
their inhabiting this country only from 
about the 24th of May till the 23d of 
September, when they migrate to the 
Tillages of Tapoban Baragaon, and 
other places to the N. E. of Joahi-AIath. 
These people, from living half a year in 
one country and the remainder in another, 
are called Dihdsds, and also ilarrhds ; 
which latter appellation gives a whimsical 
affinity in situation and name to the for- 
mer inhabitautsof the borders of England 
and Scottaail. They carry on a conside- 
bie trade between : the inhabitants of the 
{fndtband those of the lower parts of the 
hills. From the former they procure bo- 
rax and salt, which they either carry to 
the frontier of the Company’s possessions 
or sell to the inhabitants of the hills, and 
fate bade U Butin grain in exchange. 
Tbia commerce produces a profit to the 
Harchia of at least a hundred per cent on 
the gtain,and about one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred on the salt : hut can only 
be carried on during the sis months of the 
year when they reside on the Rutin fron- 
tier: and as they load goats and sheep 
with their merchandize, these feed them- 
selves, wherever they stop ; and, as great 
fioeks are diiven by two or three |a;ople, 
the tran.sport is attended with little real 
cost to the Marchds. But the commerce 
of the present day is said to be a mere 
trifle in comparison with the traffic of 
former times. Tlie goats used for this 
business are of the breed of this country, 
migrate regularly twice a year, are short 
legged, of a strong compact form, and 
travel about five a day over the most 
rugged aud diflicult roads that can be ima- 
gined. 

The principal articles of the food of the 
most wealthy consist iu the morning of 
toiled rice and goats flesh, and at night 
of cakes made of wheat flour beaten 
with water and seasoned with salt and 
Clarified butter; as also of curds and flesh 
milk of sheep and goats. But wheat flour 
is scarcely ever tasted by the poor, who 
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lire upon the coarsest and most common 
kinds of grain ; and, when they can get 
it, eat flesh raw as has been before ob- 
serred. Wheat is not raised, in this, dis- 
trict, but grows to a good height near 
Joahi-Math. The ftdlowing grains are 
raised here : 

1st. Chua or Marcha; resembling the 
Amaranthus Gangeticus, or L4l Sag of 
the Hindua; used here both fresh, and in 
its seed when reduced to flour. 

2d. Manrufi or Manrwf : Cynosurus 
Coracamis. 

3d. Phaphei. This looks a little like 
French wheat. 

4th. Coarse red rice. 

Sth. Ana Jau. I hare not seen this 
growing, but the grain unsfielled looks 
like barley ; shelled, like a poor kind of 
wbe.at. 

6th. Barley. 

7th. Chani or Cheufi; Panicum Milia- 
ceum. 

Sth. Kangne : Panicum Italicum. 

9th. Jangorfi. 

Slaves, are much employed and are 
bought from the Oorhhiaha. In the 
evening my fakir harefirah, with a real 
fakir, arrived with intelligence, that one 
of the women carriers, who had followed 
the circuitous track I had taken on the 
31st, being much fatigued, went to the 
river to drink, and placed herself on a 
large stone, which slipping, caused her to 
fall into the water. Tlie rapidity of the 
current was such as to hurry her out of 
her depth and she was drowned. This 
matter afiected me considerably. On in- 
quiry I found she was without a family. 

June 3d. — Leave ilaldrl at nine A, M. 
.At six thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five paces, reach our encampment. The 
quantity of common and lemon tbymb 
near water-courses was very great, but 
none of it had been cropped by sheep ; I 
also saw basil, savory, mint, and other 
potherbs, with sednms of several kinds ; 
and I likewise met with some gooseberry 
bashes. 

June 4th. — After breakfasting in a cave, 
at the foot of which run a clear rill down 
a deep and broad rivulet half choked with 
a body of foozen snow, we left our ground 
at seven and aquarler A. M. After proceed- 
ing five thousand one hundred and forty- 
five paces, arrive at the Tillage of A’lii, 
In the latter part of this day’s march 1 
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found my rate of breathing quickened be- 
yond its natural standard in proportion to 
the difficulty of aj4;ent, and was obliged 
frequently to stop in order that tlie action 
of the heart might become le'^s riolent. 
My coni|ia.iiou has been aware of occa- 
ssional oppression in breaihiiig for tlie last 
three days ; but I did not experience any 
till this day. The very wretched appear- 
ance of the fourteen or sixteen houses, 
which compose the town, g^ve no favour- 
able expectation of the supplies we should 
here meet with« 

Junebth. The situation of Alf/i is iu 
itself pretty enough, being at the foot of 
a small sweep of hills which defend it 
from the N. and W. A gorge between 
the western hills and those to the south, 
give entrance to the Niti river ; and the 
valley is shut up, ab^iut a mile to theE. 
by an ascent covered with birch trees and 
leading' to many gorges and ridges of a 
high mountmn topped with snow. Dowu 
the side of the mountain, immediately in 
face of the town and extending from top 
to bottom, winds the ttack of a recent 
avalanche looking like a new made turn- 
pike road. In front of the town, and be- 
tween it and the river, are a few flats, 
which desceud by steps, and have lately 
been ploughed. The town,' following the 
line of the base of the rocks, was origt- 
aally built in a crescent, but many of the 
houses have been deserted and unroofed, 
and now .serve only as night stables for 
cattle. 

Wc sent a message to the S^Adna ♦ im- 
porting that wc should be glad to see binu 
The meeting took place at our teiit; and 
thcSehdrta^ whose name was Arjuo, be- 
gan by stating that this was a road which 
pilgrims to jUdnsarotrar seldom came ; 
that we were armed ; that we had many 
people ; that report said we were eititer 
Cork ha Us or /'/ringir come with designs 
inimical to Undia ; and that measures 
bad been taken accordingly. We eiidea- 
Tooredto remove these unfavourable im- 
presslons ; and after much conversation 
the old man seemed satistied. We wrote 
a letter in HinduttdMi to the Diba^ in- 
forming him that for pious and humane 
purposes we wished to visit the lake of 
; that for defraying our ex- 
penses we bad brought certain articles 

• The head mau of a vlUige ii c^led Skhnsif 
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from our couutty for sale j that we had 
for our own defence certain arms which 
we were willing to leave in his keeping 
during our stay in the Undei, On urging 
to the Sehtlna the necessity of our speedy 
departure, he observed that the snow was 
not yet sufficiently melted ; that tlie com- 
munication was never attempted before 
the or entering of the sun into 

the next sign ; and that this would hap- 
pen in fifteen days, when tliey would ac- 
company us, in case the answer of the 
Deba should be favt)Urahle to our inten- 
tions, The argument of the road not be- 
ing open was falsified by the appearance 
of the Uniai ; but it was thought to 
wait an answer from the Deba, 

From the 5th to the 9th, the thttTUO- 
meter atsnn-rise has been generaliyat forty- 
six dettrees, bur in the middle of the day 
about seventy-two degrees. 'fhe nights have 
commonly been clear and serene, but there 
have been a few slight showei-s of rain in 
two of them. About nine it becomes 
pleasantly warm ; at noon it is sultry; 
about three the heat generally and sndden- 
ly subsides, and the lops of the highest 
mountains are enveloped in clouds, which 
deposit their contents on them in the form 
of snow and in very gentle showers of 
rain in the valley of Kiti. The changes in 
the temperature of the atmosphere arc 
very sudden audseveie.* In themorning 


* On a subsrqtient da> Mr. Moorcroft obtemn 
** June IStl).— The (empenturv of the air vanet 
rouch in tl)C course of the day and niglit. At 
suii-rtse, tl»e lUeimotneter »s from furly to fifty 
degrees ; m thr; DDiddieof the day, from serenty to 
eighty degrees. At eight in the morning the san 
orerlops the hills which surround the little V&Iliqt 
of Witt, and blazes with a herceuess of which we 
were the more sensible from (he cold of the monn 
ing. About three the heat falh off most rapidly. I 
have never before eapTieocen so sudden a tran- 
sition from heat to cold, and contrariwise. At 
night 1 am only romfortabiy warm with almost all 
the bed clothes I can muster. At sun rise a thick 
coarse wtMiUen Hin'iustum Chaphil or wiapping 
gown, ov' r shirt, cotton waistcoat and double 
cottnncoai, IS nnb’ just sutfi«.uiit to keep out the 
cold At nine ihcouiei coat must be thrown off; 
at ten it is desirable to get quit of the others aad 
at no«>n the rest of the garments ..le, to say the 
least, ncommodious from tiie b‘’at. The reverse 
of this progress becomes necessary from half past 
three (ill night. Tlte fitquent changes of the teas* 
persture produce colds and ftvers both amongst 
the inhabitants and strangers i but, though rather 
act ve in their’ symptom*, they are neither* dange- 
rous nor of long coatinoance. Ordinarily from 
the morning Uli about three o’clock, there is aa 
upper and under oirrent in the atmosphere, Thu 
clondsere gcneratty whhe daring this time x mora 
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the summits of the highest mountains are 
wholly concealed by the snow : about noon 
the ridiies between the ravines are clear- 
ed, but it remains in the cleft^ and gorges : 
and from three to the following mo* uing 
the mountain has a new coveiiiig. This 
successive deposition and melting go on 
during the warm months. But, in the 
cold weather, when the mountaineers are 
obliged to quit their habitations, and leave 


briskty towards tlie north, and change iluir forms 
»Vth miwrh vivacity. Their speed is commonly 
checked as they approach tlie moat lofty moun- 
tains, to which liiey decline, and if they do not 
come so much within their influence as to burst 
upon them, they regain by liegrefs their former 
course. But about ibite the ch.uds become mote 
mi.rky, and stationary, envelope the summits of 
the moiuilains, and roll I'own their euio, dis- 
charging their contents in the iorm of sn< w upon 
the highest, and in light showers of ram upon the 
lower ones. The lower current is formed by^the 
interruption given toih*' u ukr strata of the bightr 
current the irregular form of the land beneath, 
and is almost continually varying in directn-n. 
Buting still nights the dew falls very heavily; 
but when there is a little motion in the atino»- 
pbece, the humidity is suspended above tlie valley 
and attracted by the hills. The stars are very 
hriUlant, and the north starts beauiifuUy resp’en- 
deal, A bed of clear liglit coloured air in the 
darkest night overhangs the summits of the peaks 
vlitcU are covered with snow. Once only light- 
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tlicm to be taken possession of by such 
wibl animals as prefer llicm to taking an 
as>luin in caverns and gens, the whole 
surface of the valleys, as well as moun- 
tains, is ricbly covered with “now, which 
in some parts melts under the influence of 
heat and of rain, but in others remains 
continually. This mass of melted snow 
on the vast ranges of mountains forms the 
great rivers wbich proceed from them. 

ning has bren obstTved ; but there has been no 
thunder duri<’g uur stay, Does the great height 
of the mountains canyoif lie electricity of tiie 
atmosphere belore it can be acc nnui'ated in quan- 
tny sudicicitt to displace a body of air with the 
violence rvecessary to produce an explosion f ] re- 
gret that we have no means of measuring our 
actual height above the level oi the sea. All of 
us felt much iitrontenieiicc tlirruigh it being ne- 
cessary to oreathe veiv frt'qiu fitly, e%en when 
going as 2,Iow2y as possible upon an easy asqcnt. 
We anticipate g'eai fatigue freun ili.s cause on 
scaling the stupeiidou'^ luM.^hls ovci wli.rii ihe ri>aJ 
lies. The ratives recommeud a small cji antity of 
coarse sugar to be eaten wh list we are inouniing, 
and sptak highly of the power of tlK* kind ofspar 
found near the iuow rtdiu ccl to powdcj and mixed 
with wati-r, in dimiuisliiiig the distressingly 
quickened action of breaihiug. This spar they 
believe to be snow gradually melted and again 
condensed and crysializcd by continual cold, and 
cad It Htmial, ftom //im, snow; and gal, f^oia 
gola-na, to melt.”— —fTo be coniinutd>) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — In Surgeon John Mac- 
amusing narrative of the 
voyage to the Yellow Sea, I was 
much struck with tlie account of 
the Boa Constrictor, which died 
«m board the Cffisar on the passage 
homeward ; and although it is im- 
possible to peruse it with feelings 
unmixed witii horror, the narra- 
Uon^ interested me so deeply that 
I think it not unworthy of a place 
in yoar Journal. Any one posses- 
Md of human feelings will regret 
that the piteous scene of the re- 
past of the monster on the wretch- 
ed live goat was repeated after 
the first exhibition : the animal sure- 
ly might have been killed before- 
hand the second time. I have 
extracted also, the account of the 
Ourang Outang, which you will 
perhaps insert if you have room. 


Notwitbstaiiding the crowded state of 
the Csesar, two passengers of rather a silt- 
gufar nature weie put on board at Batavia, 
for a passage ro England : tlie one, a snake 
of that species called Boa Constrictor ; the 
other, an Onrang Outang.— -The former 
was somewhat small of his kind, being 
only about sixteen feet long, and of about 
eighteen inches in circumference; but his 
sioraach was rather disproportionate to Ws 
size, as will presently appear.— He was a 
native of Borneo, and was the property of 
a gentleman (now in Engla i ' , who had 
two of the same sort * bur, in their pas- 
sage up to liatavia, one of iliem broke 
loose from hts coitlinement, and very sooti 
cleared the decks, as everybody ^ery ci- 
villy made way for him. Not teing used 
to a ship, however, or taking, perbiqiSp 
the sea for a green fieid, he sprawled over- 
hoard, and was drowned. He ia said not 
to have sank immediately, bat to hare 
reared ills head several tiiues^.^d with it 
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a considerable portion of his body, out of 
the sea. His companion, lately our ship- 
mate, was brought safely on shore, and 
lodged in the coitrt-jard of Mr. David- 
son’s house at Ryswick, wliere he remain- 
ed for some months, waiting for an op- 
portunity of being conveyed home in some 
commodious sliip sailing directly for Eng- 
land, and where he was likely to be care- 
fully attended to. This opportunity offered 
in the Caesar, and he was accordingly em- 
barked on board of that ship with the 
rest of her numerous passengers. 

During liis stay at Ryswick he is said to 
have been usually enteitained with a goat 
for dinner once in every thtee or four weeks, 
with occasionally a duck or a fowl, byway 
of a desert. — He was brought on board 
shut up in a wooden crib or cage, tlie bars 
of which were sufBciently close to prevent 
his escape ; and it had a sliding door, for 
the purpose of admitting tlie articles on 
which he was to subsist ; the dimensions 
of the crib were about four feet higli, 
and about five feet square ; a space suiti- 
ciently large lo allow him to coil liimself 
round with ease. Ttie live stock for his 
use during the passage, consisting of six 
goats of tlte ordinary size, were sent with 
him on board, fire being considered as a 
fair allowance for as many months. At an 
early period of the voyage we had an exhi- 
bition of his talent in the way of eating, 
which w.is publicly performed on the quar- 
ter-deck, upon which he was brought. The 
sliding door being opened, one of the 
goats was thrust In, and the door of the 
cage shut. The poor goal, as if instantly 
aware of all the horrors of Hs perilous si- 
tuation, immediately began to utter the 
most piercing and distressing cries, but- 
ting instinctively, at the same time, with 
its head towards the serpent, in self- 
defence. 

Ibe snake, wliicli at first appeared 
scaredy to notice tlie poor animal, soon 
began to stir a little, and, turningliis Itead 
in the direction of the goat, it at length 
fixed a deadly and malignant eye on the 
trembling victim, whose agony and terror 
seemed to increase ; for, previous to the 
snake seizing its prey, it sliook in every 
Bmb, but still contitming i« unavailing 
show of attack, by butting at the serpent, 
-who now became sufficiently animated to 
pn^ntfe for the banquet. The first ope- 
/ation was that of darting out his forked 
Miotic Journ. — No. 24. 


tongue, and at the same time rearing a 
little his head ; then suddenly seizing the 
goat by the fore leg with his raoutli, and 
throwing him down, he was encircled in 
an instant in his horrid folds. So quick, 
indeed, and so instatitaiieous was the act, 
that it was impossible for the eye to fol- 
low the rapid convolution of his elongated 
body. It was not a regular screw-like 
turn that was foiined, but resembling 
rather a knot, one part of the body over- 
laying the other, as if to add weight to 
the muscular pressure, the more effectual- 
ly to crush his object. During this time 
be coutiiiued to grasp with his mouth, ' 
though it appeared an unnecessary pre- 
caution, that part of the auimal which 
lie had fir.st seized. The poor goat, iu 
the mean time, continued its feeble aud 
half-stifled cries for some minutes, bup 
they soon became more and more faint, 
and at last it expired. The snake, how- 
ever, retained it for a considerable time 
in its grasp, after it was apparently mo- 
tionless. He then began slowly and cau- 
tiously to unfold him.«elf, till the goat fell 
dead fiom his monstrous embrace, when 
he began to prepare himself for the feast. 
Placing his mouth in ft out of the head of 
the dead animal, he cominencrd by lu- 
bricating with his saliva that part of the 
goat; aud then taking its muzzle into his 
mouth, which had, and indeed always 
ha.s, the appearance of a raw lacerated 
wound, he sucked it in, as far as the horns 
would allow. These protuberances op- 
posed some little difficulty, not so muc^ 
from their extent as fr^m their points ; 
however, they also, in a very short time, 
disappeared ; that is to say, externally ; 
but their progress was still to be traced 
very dhstinccly on the outside, threatening 
every moment to protrude through the 
skin. The victim had now descended a.s 
far as the shoulders ; and it was an as- 
touishing sight lo observe the extraor- 
dinary action of the snake’s muscles when 
stretched to such an unnatural extent— 
an extent which must have utterly des- 
lioyed all muscular power in any animal 
that was not, like itself, endowed with 
very peculiar faculties of expansion and 
attion at the same time. When his head 
and neck had no other appearance than 
that of a serpent's skin, stuffed almost to 
bursting, stiU the workings of the mus*- 
cles were evident; and his pout” of 
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snction, as it is erroneously called, un- 
abated ; it was, ill fact, the effect of a 
contractile muscular power, assisted by 
two rows of strong hooked teeth. With 
all this he must be so formed as to be 
able to suspend, for a time, his respira- 
tion,* for it is impossible to conceive that 
the process of breathing could be carried 
on while the mouth and throat were so 
completely stuffed and expanded by the 
body of the goat, and the lungs them- 
selves (admitting the trachea to be ever 
so hard) compressed, as they must have 
been, by its passage downwards. 

The whole operation of completely 
gorging the goat occupied about two iiours 
and twenty minutes ; at the end of which 
lime, the tmnefaetion was confined to the 
middle part of the body, or stomach, the 
superior parf.s, whicli had been so luiicli 
distended, having resumed tlieir natural 
dimensions. He now coiled himself up 
again, and laid quietly in his irsual torpid 
state for about three weeks or a mouth, 
when, his last meal appearing to be com- 
pletely digested and dissolved, he was pre- 
Knted with another goat, which he de- 
voured with equal facility. It would ap- 
pear that almost all he swallows is con- 
verted into nutrition, for a small quantity 
of calcareous matter (and tliat, perliHp.s, 
not a tenth part of the bones of tlie ani- 
mal) with occasionally some of tlie liairs, 
seemed to compose his general faeces 
and this may account for these animals 
being able to remain so long witiiout a 
Supply of food. He had more difficulty 
in kiiiing a fowl than a larger animal, 
the former being too small for his grasp. 

Few of those who bad witnessed his 
first exhibition were desirous of being 
present at the second. A. man may be 
impelled by curiosity, and a wish to as- 
eertiia the truth of a fact frequently 
stated, but which seems almost incre- 
dible, to satisfy his own mind by ocular 
proof ; but he will leave the scene with 
those feelings of horror and disgust, 
which such a sight is well calculated to 
create. It is difficult to behold, without 
tiie most painful sensation, the anxiety 
and trepidation of tlie hai mless victim, 
or to observe the hideous writhing of the 
serpent .around his prey, and not to 

• Siulus, »nd all pale Wooded inimalj of as- 
tooulung teniyfa, Kipire at interrala.— .Ed. 
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imagine what our own case would be in 
the same lielpless and dreadful situation. 

A lion, a tiger, and other beasts of 
prey, are sufficiently terrible; hut they 
seldom, unless strongly urged by hunger, 
attack human beings, and generally give 
some sort of warning; but, against the 
silent, sly, and insidioiis approach of a 
snake, there is no guarding, nor any 
escape when once entwined within ids 
folds. 

As we approaciied the Cape of Good 
Hope, tliis animal began to drooj), as was 
tlien supposed, from tlie increasing cold- 
ness of the weather, (which may probably 
liave had its influence,) and he refused to 
kill some fowls which were offered to liim. 
Bel ween the Cape and St. Helena he was 
found dead in liis cage ; and, on dissec- 
tion, the coats of lii.s stomacli were dis- 
covered 10 be cxcoriafed and perforated 
by worms. Nothing remained of the goat 
except one of the horns, every other part 
being dissolved. 

It may here be mentioned, that, during 
a captivity of some months at Whidah, in 
the kingdom of Dahomey, on the coast 
of Africa, the author of tills narrative had 
opportunities of observing snakes more 
than double tlie size of this one just des- 
cribed ; but he cannot venture to say 
whether or not they were of tlie same 
species, though lie has no doubt of their 
being of the genus Boa. They killed their 
prey, however, precisely in a similar 
manner ; and, from tlieir superior bulk, 
were capable of swallowing animals much 
larger than goats or sheep. Governor Ab- 
son, who had for thirty-seven years re- 
sided at Fort William, (one of the African 
Company’s settlements there), described 
some desperate struggles whicii he had 
either seen, or came to his knowledge, 
between the snakes and wild beasts, as 
well as the smaller cattle, in which the 
former were always victorious. A negro 
herdsman belonging to Mr. Abson (who 
afterwards limped for many years about 
the fort) had been seized by one of these 
monsters by tlie thigh ; but, from his situa» 
tion in a wood, tlie serpent, in attempting 
to tiirow itself around him, got entmgyled 
with a tree ; and die man, being ftins pre- 
served from a state of compressjon which 
would hare instantly rendered him quite 
powerless, had presence of mind enougit 
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to cut with a large knife, which he car- 
ried about with him, deep gashes in the 
neck and throat of liis antagonist, thereby 
killing it, and disengaging himself from 
Uis alarming situation. He never after- 
wards, however, recovered the use of that 
limb, which had sustained considerable 
Injury from his fangs, and the mere force 
«f his jaws. 

Tlie Ourang Outang, also a native of 
Borneo, is an animal remarkable not only 
ftom being extremely rare, but as possess- 
ing, in many respects, a strong resemblance 
to man. VV'hat is technically denominated 
the cranium is perfectly human iu its ap- 
pearance; the shape of the upper part of 
the head, the forehead, the eyes (which arc 
■dark and full), the eye-lashes, and, indeed, 
every thing relating to the eyes and ears, 
differing in no respectfrom man. The hair 
of his Itead, however, is merely the same 
which covers his body generally. The nose 
is very flat, — the distance between it and 
the mouth considerable ; the chin, and, in 
fact, the whole of the lower jaw, is very 
large, and his teetli, twenty-six in number, 
are strong. The lower part of his face is 
what may be termed an ugly, or caricature, 
likeness of the human countenance. The 
jioiicion of the scapulas, or shoulder blades, 
the general form of the shoulders and 
breasts, as well as the figure of the arms, 
the elbow-joint especially, and the hands, 
strongly continue the resemblance. The 
metacarpal, or that part of the hand im- 
mediately above the fingers, is somewhat 
elongated ; and, by the thumb being 
thrown a little higher up, nature seems to 
have adapted the hand to his mode of 
life, and given him the power of grasping 
more effectually the branches of trees. 

He is corpulent about the abdomen, or, 
in common phrase, rather pot-bellied, 
looking like one of those figures of Bac- 
chus often seen riding on casks ; but 
whether this is his natural appear.mce 
when wild, or acquired since his intro- 
duction into new society, and by in- 
dulging in a high style of living, it is 
difficult to determine. 

His thighs and legs are short and bandy, 
the ankle and heel like the human ; but 
the fore part of the foot is composed of 
tots, as long and as pliable as his fingers, 
with a thumb a little situated before the 
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inner ankle ; this confii-matioii enabling 
him to hold equally fast with his feet as 
with his hands. When be stands erect be 
is about three feet high, and he can walk, 
when led, like a child; but hi.s natural 
locomotion, when on a plane surface, is 
supporting himself along, at every step, 
by placing the knuckles of his hands upon 
the ground. All the fingers, both of the 
hands and feet, have nails ex.actly like the 
human race, except the thumb of the foot, 
which is without any. 

His natural food would appear to be all 
kinds of fruit and nuts ; but he eats bis- 
cuit, or any other sort of bread, and some- 
times animal food. He will drink grog, 
or even spirits, if given to him ; and has 
been known repeatedly to help himself in 
this way : he was also taught to sip his tea 
or coffee, and, since his arrival in Eng- 
land, has discovered a taste for a pot of 
porter. His usual conduct is not mis- 
chievous, and chattering like that of 
monkeys in general ; but he has rather a 
grave and sedate character, and is much 
inclined to be social, and on good terms, 
with every body. He made no difficulty, 
however, when cold, oi inclined to sleep, 
in supplying himself with any jacket he 
found hanging about, or in stealing a pil- 
low from a hammock, iu order to lie more 
soft and comfortably. 

Sometimes when teased by shewing him 
something to eat, he would display fn a 
very strong manner the human passions, 
following the person, whining and cryinc, 
throwing himself off on his back, and 
rolling about apparently iu a great rage, 
attempting to bite those near him, and 
frequently lowering himself by a rope 
over the ship’s side, as if pretending to 
drown himself ; but, when he came near 
the water’s edge, he always reconsidered 
the matter, and came on board again. He 
would often rifle and examine the pockets 
of his friends in quest of nuts and biscuits, 
which they sometimes can ieil for him. He 
had a great antip.uhy to the smaller tribe 
of monkeys, and w'ould throw them over- 
board if he could ; but in his general habits 
and disposition there is much docility and 
good nature, and, when not annoying, 
is extremely inoffensive. He approaches, 
upon the whede, nearer to the human kind 
than any other animal. 
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CHINESE PLANTS. 

(Continued from Page 353.^ 


Yong si. Bockia Chinensis. — This plant of 
all others produced in this part of the 
country, hns in many respects the great- 
est resemblance to heath ; it grows in 
the same situations where scarcely any 
thing else can, on dry barren hills, in 
great abundance, both at Canton and 
M.acao. It is naturally a small shrub ; 
but, in some soils and situations, ac- 
quires considerable strength and size, 
and great quantities of it are rooted up 
by the Chinese, and brought to Macao 
for fuel. An infusion of the young 
shoots is used by the Chinese for me- 
dicine. It has a pleasant aromatic 
smell, much resembling that of some 
species of Diosma, to which genus it 
has perhaps altogether a greater affinity 
than to Erica. Flowers in May, and 

- occasionally at all times of the year. 

Teen shing shoo, or moon teen shing.— 
Gen. rtnb, — Handsome wild shrub, 
grows in thickets on the sides of hills 
near Macao. The Chinese name sig- 
nifies star tiee. Flowers early in the 
spring. 

Ta yeep Chun fa — Crataigus. This shrub 
grows to the height of six or eight feet 
in thickets, among other shrubs near 
Macao and in some places at Canton. 
The Chinese name signifies early flower, 
meaning that it is one of the first plants 
which flowers after what in this country 
they call the winter, or cold season, 
Ta yeep signifies broad leaved. 

Si Yeep chun fa.— Cratsgus. Tliis shrub 
chiefly differs from the preceding in 
haring smaller leaves, and not so thick 
clnsters of flowers. Si yeep signifies 
small leaves. 

Shan jong to.— Gen. Dub. Small shrub. 
Grows spontaneonsiy on the sterile 
hills, near Macao. The Chinese name 
signifies wild carambola, so called from 
a little lesemhlaiice in its leaves to 
those of the Avejihoa Carambola. 

Tot cbee fa.-Quis Qualis. Handsome 
flowering climbing shiub ; grows in 
some of the islands in the vicinity of 
Macao, in thickets of other trees and 
shrubs. Tlie seed, or nut, is used for 
tqedicine by the Chinese j given to eat 


to children to expel, or kill wormtf. 
Flowers in the spring mouths. 

Quo liang she.— Clematis. This is a very 
handsome climbing plant, growing 
spontaneously in rocky places on the 
mountain called Fung wong sban, near 
Macao. Flowers most part of the sum- 
mer. Tlie flowers have a very fine 
fragrance. 

Seek yeep shoo. — Tetracera Delima.— 
Handsome straggling growing shrub, 
found on the sides of the hills in some 
of the islands near Macao. Its flowers 
have a fine smell. Flowers in March 
and April. 

Sha lok shoo. — Eloeagmis nov. sp. Very 
stronggrowingvoliibilous shrub. Grows 
wild in tliickets near Macao, climbing 
upon and often destroying other trees. 
It is in flower and fruit most part of 
the summer. The fruit is not edible. 

Man neen chong.— Lycopodium sp. 'Fliis 
curious plant is found in a natural state 
in moist shady places on Fung woug- 
shan, near Macao. Cultivated in pots 
at Canton. It requires a large supply 
of water, and to be kept iu a shady 
place. 

luey meen lit — Gardeuia sp. Small, 
handsome, spiny shrub. Grows wild 
in abundance in difleient situations iu 
the vicinity of Macao. Flowers in the 
spring. 

Shan tsoo liiug— Jasminum. Handsome 
climbing shrub, grows wild in thickets 
near Macao. Flowers iu the summer. 

Chinghaoug teng— Jasminum trifoliatum. 
Climbing shrub ; grows wild in some 
places near Macao, but not plentifully. 
Its flowers have a flue fragrance. Flow- 
ers in the summer months. 

No pout shoo— Paliurus. Small spiny 
tree. Grows wild in thickets near Ma- 
cao. Flowers in May. 

Lowsheu lit— Spinifer squarrosus. This 
curious grass grows in great abundance 
in sandy ground near the sea shore, in 
some of the islands in the vicinity of 
Macao. The Chinese name signifies an 
enemy to rats, so called from its bunch 
of stiff bristles being used to stop, ua 
rat holes. 
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A po clia — Viburnum. Very handsome 
tree of the smaller size. Grows in low 
dry giound near Macao. Flowers in 
June. 

Ki she teng — Poederia. This is a climb- 
ing plant, growing plentifully on old 
walls, and in thickets near Macao. 
The flowers which are produced in pro- 
fusion are rather handsome, but have 
the most abominable smell imaginable. 
Flowei s most part of the summer. 

Tap tchouc fa— Hedyotioides. Handsome, 
erect, small shrub. Grows plentifully 
on all the hilly parts, both at Canton 
and Slacao. Flowers most part of the 
year. 

Shan sha li — Gmelina. A handsome 
small tree. The fructification of this 
lias a considerable affinity to that of 
the preceding, and may be a congener. 
Grows in thickets in some places near 
Macao. The Chinese name signifies 
wild pear, so called f.om a similarity 
in shape to that fruit. 

Oong chow lung — Ipomea foliis palmatis, 
radicibus bulbosis. This curious spe- 
cies grows in moist ground among 
rocks on which it climbs, in some 
places in the vicinity of Macao. The 
root is used in medicine by the Chinese. 
Flowers most part of the summer. 

Shan heung. A very handsome shrub or 
small tree containing a lacteous juice. 
Grows spontaneously in the vicinity of 
Macao, in different soils and situations, 
but most commonly in low moist ground. 
Flowers in the summer months. It is 
probably an undescribed genus. 

Quo sban li— Robinioides, filameatis dia- 
delphis. Very strong and large grow- 
ing climber, with large and numerous 
spikes of handsome flowers. It is 
found plentifully in the neighbourhood 
of Macao among thickets of trees on 
which it supports itself. It flowers 
most part of the summer. 

Folungchoo — Ardisi.a. Small bacciferous 
shrub. Grows on some of the bills 
near Macao, but not plentifully. Flow- 
ers in the summer. 

Chong Nga — Sedum sp. This is a small 
succulent plant cultivated plentifully in 
pots and otherwise at Canton. Tbe 
expressed juice of its leaves is used by 
the Chinese women to anoint their hair, 
to which it gives a shining black colour, 
and prevents baldness. 
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Mei ehee clia. — ^Acosta spicata. Delicate 
pretty little shrub. It grows wild on 
the mountain of Fung-woug-slian near 
Macao. The fructification nearly cor- 
responds to that of Andromeda, of 
which it is probably a new and nnde- 
scribed species. Flowers early in the 
summer. 

Ta yeep nam mok . — Cassia sp. This is a 
very handsome tree of the larger sizcj 
and is a useful timber tree. Grows in 
low ground in some of the islands near 
Macao. Flowers in the spring months. 

Pak fan chee. — ^Eugenia. A handsome, 
small tree ; the habit and fructification 
have a great affinity to Myrtus, if not a 
congener. The leaves when braised 
have a smell much resembling those of 
M. Europea but weaker. Flowers in 
April, &c. 

Sang haong. — Webfra. Small bacciferous 
tree. Its flowers have a fine fragrance. 
Grows in thickets near Macao. Flowers 
in July, 

Pang tsoo. — Clerodendrum Mcrica. Hand- 
some little shrub, grows plentifully in 
low, wet ground near Macao. Flowers 
most part of the summer. 

Tayeep lin kap. — Bauhinea,nova species. 
This in habit, &c. much resembles the 
plant called luu kap fa, but is suA- 
ciently distinct. Grows among rocks 
over which it climbs, on tbe lower 
parts of some of the hills in tbe vidni- 
ty of Macao. Flowers in the summer. 

Tong yow shoo. — Dryaudra. Large and 
handsome flowering tree. Grows spon- 
taneously at tbe village called Pac-shaa 
near Macao. They say that a kind of 
oil is expressed from its seeds. Floweis 
in June, &c. 

Shuey lou tegiceras fragrans. — A hand- 
some shrub, growing to the height of 
six or seven feet in thickets on tbe sea 
sliore, where every tide overflows the 
surface of tbe ground. Flowers in the 
summer months. 

Kun fun hoey tong. — Pyrus japoniea, 4o- 
ribus rubescentibus. Hiis variety is 
not so plentiful as tbe common red 
sort cultivated amODg tbe ornamental 
plants at Canton in pots. Flowors 
early in the spring. 

Tiet kong pak hoey tong. — Pyrus japoniea 
floribns ^bis. This is by far the scarcest 
variaty of Pyrus japoaica, and besides 
io the colour of the flowers diflTers eon- 
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siderably in other respects from the 
other varieties. 

Fa fun hong to keun. — Azalea indica, flo- 
ribus variegatis. This is a very scarce 
and handsome variety of Azalea indica, 
like the other sorts it flowers in the 
winter or early in the spring. 

Parkinsonia aculeata. — ^'fhe tree from 
which this drawing was taken, grows 
in Macao, and is of considerable size, it 
was raised from seed sent from Calcutta 
by Dr. Roxburgh in 1804. Flowers 
early in the summer and again in the 
autumn. 

Justicia bicolor.— This little shnib was in- 
troduced to Macao from Manilla in 
1805. Flowers most part of the summer. 


Ta veep kow tsecn chow. — ^Tiiis is culti- 
vated in gardens at Canton, and is 
found in a wild state in low wet ground 
in some of the islands near Macao. 
Flowers in the summer. 

Lok Chong. — Hemcrocallis graininea. This 
is cultivated in pots at Canton. Flowers 
late in the spring. 

Mun shoo Ian, — Crinum asiaticum. Strong 
growing plant of the bulbous rooted 
kind, grows apoutaneously in sandy 
ground near the sea shore, in some of 
the islands near Macao. It is sometimes 
cultivated in pots, &c, Flowers in the 
summer. 

(To be continued.) 


HISTORY 
OF rtiE 

SETTLEMENT OF CALCUTTA. 

By job CHANOCK. 


Job Chanock was appointed bf the 
EngUsb East India Company, governor of 
tbeir factory at Golgot near Hugliley, 
where a quarrel arose ivitli tlie king's 
people, upon a soldier’s going to buy mut- 
ton. As the dispute ran very high. Job 
Chanock wrote to Madras for a strong 
reinforcement of men, which was iic- 
cordingly sent him. These troops were 
quartered at a little distance in the day- 
time, and privately drawn into the fort 
at night, unknown to any hut the garri- 
son. 'Phus strengtliened. Job Chanock 
meditated revenge, and commenced hos- 
tilities against the king’s people, by at- 
tacking Abdnl Gunnee, the pbousdar of 
Hughley, who being discomfited in the 
fitat day’s fight, fled a considerable way, 
and sent an account of his proceedings to 
the king. On receipt of this letter, the 
king detached twenty-two Jemidars, with 
a great body of horse and musketeers, to 
his assistance. Upon this junction the 
phousdar held a council of war ; in con- 
sequence of which the army was divided 
into two equal parts, one of which was 
Stationed at Hughley, and the other sent 
to Tillianpurrali near Ghiretty garden, 
and Tannah fort near Suiman’s. These 
Ptrties were furnished with iron chains, 
which they strett^ed across the river, to 


obstmet the passage of vessels. Job 
Chanock, on advice of this step, aban- 
doned the fort, and embarked all the 
troops, stores, and baggage, on board 
liis sliippiiig ; he himself went in a budge- 
row, 01 dering his people to fire the vil- 
lages on both sides the river. When he 
came to Tillianpurrah, he broke the 
cliain ; and being fired upon by the king’s 
people from botli shores, returned it from 
his fleet, and landed a small body to keep 
them in play. In this manner he fongbt 
his way down to Tannah fort, where he 
forced the second cliain. Here tlie king’s 
people halted; and Job Chanock dropt 
down to Ingelee. A few' days after, the 
Bengal king marched down against the 
southern king. When he reached the 
southern country. Job Chanock went, at- 
tended byBenjah Gungaroo, Beyah Bose- 
man, and Dr. Chunderseeker, to prefer 
a petition to his majesty, which was de- 
livered by a vakeel, who had instruc- 
tions to be very loud in his complaints the 
moment the fleet began to fire, which be 
was to tell the king was a salute in com- 
pliment to his majesty. 'The king then 
inquired what was tlie purport of his bu- 
siness; to which he replied, that the 
English company had sent Mr. Chanock 
out as governor of their factory at Goigol, 
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to conduct their trade under his majesty's 
protection; but that the nabob and the 
pliousdar of Hughley had, upon a slight 
dispute about some meat, taken these vio- 
lent measures, and driven them down to 
Ingelee; where, adds tbs vakeel, my 
toaster pays his devoirs to your majesty 
by a discharge of all his cannon. The 
king, having heard this story, ordered 
him to bring liis master into the royal 
presence. The vakeel having reported 
the substance of his conference with the 
king, and his order for Mr. Chanock’s 
appearing in person. Mr, Chanock made 
the vakeel a handsome present, and or- 
dered his army to attend him to the king, 
by way of Aswaioc. Job made a salam 
koornis, or low obeisance, every second 
Step he advanced, and stood with folded 
Arms beside his majesty, who promised 
to do him justice. At this juncture some 
of the king’s people whispered him, that 
his provisions were quite expended, which 
Job Chanock observing created much un- 
easiness in his majesty, ordered his people 
privately to bring an ample supply of eve- 
ry kind, from his fleet, which lie present- 
ed to the king. This hospitable, gene- 
rous act, so won upon bis majesty, that 
he desired him to ask what he had to so- 
licit in return. Job replied, the flrst 
command lie requested his majesty to lay 
upon him, was, to order him to defeat his 
enemies. Tbekingcheerfully accepting this 
ofller, he quitted the presence instantly, 
and Joining a few of the king’s troops with 
his own, marched immediately against, 
and routed the enemy, and then paid his 
koornis to the king again, who loaded 


him with presents, and granted him a 
perwannah for Calcutta. After this vic- 
tory the king returned to Delhi, and Job 
Chanock took possession of Calcutta, 
which, after clearing of the jungles, he 
fortified. I'liat, or the succeeding yearj 
some gentlemen came out with a recruit 
of stores and soldiers. Job Chanock, 
upon the arrival of this fleet, sent the 
king a very handsome present of Euro- 
pean things, under charge of liis vakeel; 
Dr. Chuiiderseeker his physician, and 
two or three other gentlemen. When 
tliey reached Delhi, they learnt that the 
king lay so dangerously ill, that none but 
his physicians were admitted into bis 
presence. The ambassadors, considering 
what could, under this dilemma, be done 
in execution of their commission, deter- 
mined to wait upon the vizier, who told 
them, his majesty was sorely tormented 
with carbuncles, which his physicians could 
not cure, and that all access bad been de- 
nied to him on that account. One of the 
English gentlemen, who was a physician, 
undertook the task, and was conducted 
by the vizier to the king, whom he made 
a perfect cure of, to the inexpressible joy 
of the whole court. He was honored 
with a genteel gratification, and received 
a present for the company, accompanied 
with a phirmaun excusing them from all 
duties. The embassadors, thinking this 
total exemption from duties might give 
umbrage to some succeeding Shah, pre- 
ferred a petition, desiring they might pay 
a quit-rent, or small annual consideration, 
which being agreed to by the king, they 
returned to Calcutta. 


CHARACTER OF THE MAHRATTAS. 


‘ Thr Mahrattas are well characterized 
by the Persian compound Mu ft Kho^tr^ 
eating at other people’s expense. A Mah- 
ratta, says the valuable historian of the 
South of India, is utterly destitute of the 
generosity and poiut of honour which be- 
longs to a bold robber; equally destitute 
of mercy and of shame, be will higgle in 
selling the rags of a beggar he has plun- 
dered or over-reached ; and is versatile as 
ocewion offers, to swagger as a bully or 
m cringe as a merchant when he dares 
not rob'; of his acknowledged and un- 
ttuflliliig treachery, the reader may take 


the following anecdote. A Vakeel of the 
Mahratta chief Goklu, conversing witk 
me on the events of the late war, stated, 
among other topics, as an example at 
once of Lord Wellington’s conteni|^ of 
danger and confidence in his master^ 
that he had driven Gokla in an open 
carriage, from his own to tlie Mahratta 
ramp, without a single attendant.” 1 af- 
fected not entirely to comprehend him, 
and asked what the general had to fear on 
that occasion. “ You know what he had 
to fear,” replied the Vakeel, 

allf we are but Mahrattas 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Sir Thomas Stamford Rajles' His- 
tory of Java. 

(Concluded from page 485.^ 

The second volume commences 
with an account of the religion of 
Java, and of the introduction of 
Mahomedanism. 


The earliest allusion to this faith made 
in the Javan annals is in the twelfth cen- 
tury of the Javan era fA.D. 1250) when 
an unsuccessful attempt appears to have 
been made to convert some of the Sunda 
princes. Towards thecloseof the fourteenth 
century, several missionaries established 
themselves in the eastern provinces ; and 
according to the Javan annals, and the 
universal tradition of the country, it was 
in the first year of the fifteenth century, 
or about the year of our Lord 1475, that 
the Hindu empire of Mujapahit, then su- 
preme on the island, was overthrown, and 
the Mahometan religion became the es- 
tablished faith of the country. U is pro- 
bable, that the total number of priests is 
not less than fifty thousand, which forms 
a ninetieth part of the whole population 
of the island. In common with other 
Mahometans, the Javans observe the ce- 
remony of circumcision (sonat) which is 
performed at about eight years of age, and 
in a manner somewhat differing from that 
usual iu other countries. The ceremony 
is usually attended with a feast and re- 
joicing. Girls, at the same age, suffer a 
slight operation, intended to be analogous, 
and called by the same name. — P, 1 — 4.» 

We shall be brief on the history 
and chronology of Java. It had, 
no doubt, for many centuries, been 
the abode of Hindus, and the seat 
•f an empire, to a certain degree 
— ^fic ent and puissant, when 
wrawwnm and converted by the 
Mahomedans about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. And al- 
though this happily situated coun- 
tiy may be supposed to have emer- 
ge from barbarism, and to have 
arisen to commerci^ prosperity, 
very early ; it it not perhaps pos- 
sible to fix any precise time for 
those predicaments. These re- 
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gions appear to have been visited, 
and instructed, and civilized, in 
very remote ages from western In- 
dia, and to have been the early 
seat of Hindu sovereignty. With- 
out laying much stress on the sup- 
posed fact of certain articles con- 
veyed to ancient Tyre being pe- 
culiarly the produce of the Ma- 
layan states — or that the cloves 
imported, according to Strabo, in- 
to Egypt, were exclusively the pro- 
duct of the Moluccas — or because 
a great number of Javan words 
exist in the language of Madagas- 
car, these two islands had neces- 
sarily an early intercourse : — with- 
out upholding or denying these po- 
sitions, we may assent to the as- 
sumed fact, that both the Arabs 
and the Chinese, had, in the ninth 
century, if not much earlier, made 
themselves acquainted with Java. 
Early in the sixteenth century it 
was visited by Europeans ; and to- 
ward the end of it, the Dutch ob- 
tained permission to build a fac- 
tory at Bantam, the first settle- 
ment formed by them in the East 
Indies. In consequence of Ban- 
tam not proving favorable to the 
establishment of a permanent set- 
tlement, the Dutch in 1610 re- 
moved thence to Jakatra ; and in 
1620 conferred the name of Bata- 
via on their new settlement; which 
from that period became the capi- 
tal of their eastern empire. So it 
continued up to 1811, when Hol- 
land becoming a province of 
France, the French flag was hoist- 
ed at Batavia ; not, however, to 
fly long, for in September of the 
same year it was struck by the 
conquering arm of England. In 
ISH we restored Java and the 
whole of their former eastern pos- 
sessions by convention to the 
Dutch ; but it was not UB two 
years afterwards that the flag of 
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the Netherlands was again hoisted 
at Batavia. 

Formerly, as in England, Ma- 
dagascar, and perhaps in most large 
islands, Java had many native sove- 
reigns ; but timeand war have redu- 
ced them to two, called Sushiinan 
and Sultan, equivalent to Emperor 
or King. The former resides at Su- 
rakerta, the latter at Yugyakerta 
— cities containing each about one 
hundred and five thousand inhabi- 
tants. With a nominal sovereign- 
ty both are, of course, dependant 
on the European power, possessing 
for the time being the military and 
political predominancy of the 
country. 

The greater part of the opening 
chapter of the second volume is de- 
voted to antiquities. And here 
the reader is agreeably surprised 
with the description, illustrated by 
plates superlatively beautiful, of 
ruined temples, that in point of 
elegance must originally have ri- 
valled those of western India. 
Some cavern temples are noticed ; 
but none approaching in grandeur, 
extent, or elaboration, those in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. 

The antiquities of Java have not, till 
lately excited much notice ; nor have they 
yet been sufficiently explored. The nar- 
row policy of the Dutcii denied to other 
nations facilities of research ; and their 
own devotion to the pursuits of commerce 
was too exclusive to allow of their being 
much interested by the subject. The nu- 
merous and interesting remains of former 
art and grandeur, which exist in the ruins 
of temples and other edifices ; the abun- 
dant treasures of sculpture and statuary 
with wiiich some parts of the island arc 
covered ; and the evidence of a former 
state of religious belief and national iin* 
provement wliich are presented in images, 
devices, and inscriptions, either lay entire- 
ly buried under rubbish, or were but par- 
tially examined. Nothing therefore of 
the ancient history of the people, of their 
institutions prior to the introduction of 
Slahometanism, of their magnificence and 
power before the distraction of internal 
war, and tlie division of the country into 
petty contending sovereignties, or of their 
relations either to adjacent or distant tribes, 
in theii oiigin, language, and religion, 
could be accurately known or fully relied ou. 
TTje grandeur of their ancestors sounds like 

Asiatic Joum——^o. 24. 


a fable in the mouth of a degenerate Javan ; 
and it is only when it can be traced in 
moumueiits, which cannot be faisided, 
that we are led to give credit to their tra- 
dirions concerning it. Of these monu- 
ments, existing in great piofiision in se- 
veial |'Iacv.««, and forming, if I may so 
express myself, the most interesting part 
of the anuiils of tlie peoplj, none are so 
sti iking as tho-^e found at liramhanan in 
tlie distiict of Mataremy near tlie middle 
of the island ; at lioro Bodo in Kedii ; 
on Gunuug Prahu and its vicinity, in A’tf- 
deri ; and at Singa Sari in tlie district of 
Malang, in theeastein part of the island. 

Ill addition to their claims on the con- 
sideration of the antiquarian, the ruins at 
two of these places, liramhanan and /fo- 
ro Bf$do, are admirable as majestic works 
of art. The great extent of tiie masses of 
building covered in some parts with the 
luxuriant vegetation of the climate, the 
beauty and delicate execution of the se- 
parate portions, the symmetry and regu- 
larity of the whole, the great number and 
interesting character of the statues and 
bas-reliefs with which they are ornament- 
ed, excite our wonder that they were not 
earlier examined, sketched and described. 

Consideiing it as a matter of import- 
ance, that a more extensive and detailed 
survey should be made while we had the 
opportunity of doing .^o, 1 availed my- 
sclt of the seivices of Captain George 
Baker of the Bengal establishment, em- 
ployed in the provinces of the native 
princes, to survey, measure, and take 
draughts of all the buildings, images, and 
inscriptions which this magnificeut mass 
of ruins presented.— P. 7. 

From the report of this gentle- 
man, the author proceeds to de- 
scribe the temples, their orna- 
ments, &c. And if, as we sup- 
pose, though we perceive no dis- 
tinctive notice of the fact, the 
plates which accompany the de- 
scription, have been engraved 
from his drawings, they are, in- 
deed, highly creditable to him. It 
is no reproach to so accomplished 
a person, not being conversant 
with the monstrous forms and le- 
gends of Hindu mythology. We 
may, howxver, be allowed to re- 
gret, that he should have been 
misled occasionally by the igno- 
rance or sectarial arrogance, or 
both, of 

A sepoy who atteiiileil me, and wbo 
had resided two vear.'- among theBramins 
at Benares, and,’ of a corps of eight han- 

Vot. IV. 4 E 
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dred sepoys, was acknowledged to be the 
best acquainted with siicli subjects— lie 
was lost in surprise at the nnniber, niag- 
uitude and superior execution of those be 
saw at liranibanan, to which, he said, tliat 
India could in no lespect furnish a paial- 
lel. Every thing here, lie said, was tua- 
nifestly the woik of the gods, as no bu- 
inau power could have effected such things. 
The temple.s at Brambanttn ate entirely 
composed of plain hewn stone, without 
the least luixture of biick, mot tar, or 
rubbish of any kind, even in the most ex- 
tensive solid masses, oi to fill up the 
floors and basements offlte laigest struc- 
tures. Large trees have made their way 
through many ot them, and gite an air of 
high antiquity. — P. h. 

And, we may add, judging from 
the plates, of high beauty ; for we 
have rarely seen exceeded, the ex- 
quisite combination of foliage and 
architectural decay, exhibited in 
the representations of the temples 
at Branthanan. 

Not only are we compelled to 
admire the existing union of 
nature flourishing and triumph- 
ing over the ruin of the efforts 
and pride of art : — we are cal- 
led on in accompanying plates 
to view, though with less admira- 
tion, “ the temple restored to its 
original state.” We were willing 
to continue in the pleasing illusion, 
momentarily excited ; but were 
soon forced to the perception that 
the “ restoration’’ of the temples 
to their “ original state” is effect- 
ed only in the text and plates of 
Sir Thomas Raffles’ splendid work. 
However magnificent they may 
have been as they came out of the 
able hand of the architect, they 
are, judging from their represen- 
tations, incomparably more pictu- 
raa^oe and beautiful in their pre- 
sent state of embellished ruin and 
destruction, effected by the hdnd 
of time. 

In a work, like this, containing 
many plates and frequent refe- 
rences to them, it is very useful to 
number the plates, as well as their 
subjects and figures where these 
are multifarious. It saves useless 
trouble, not to reviewers only, but 
to all attentive readers, who desire 


to consult illustrations and autho- 
rities as they proceed. “ See plate 
of Antiquities” — does not tell us 
where to find such plate. We 
have to seek directions to the hind- 
er, or List off Plates, if there be 
any, which is not always tlie case, 
though to these volumes Lists are 
prefixed, but the references are 
not all correct. Again — “ See 
annexed plate,” with none annex- 
ed ; and “ See Plate,” when scores 
are in the volume, are embarras- 
sing, tantalizing, and almost pro- 
voking, to those whose inclination 
or duty it is to examine and report 
accurately. It is the interest of 
authors to save their readers, and 
especially their reviewers, as much 
useless referential labour as they 
can. We .are not sure, with all 
the pains we have taken, that in 
every case we have correctly made 
out in the plates, the subjects de- 
scribed and referred to in the 
text. Where plates are numerous, 
and the references to them fre- 
quent, the best arrangement seems 
to be to number and place them 
consecutively at the end or begin- 
ning of the volume, if, while in 
the vituperative mode, we notice 
another “ grievous fault’’ in the 
work before us, let it not be sup- 
posed that we are materially put 
out of humour by the little trouble 
— after all it is no more — of boot- 
less search. This fault is the lack 
of an index. Prefixed tables of 
contents, and corresponding head- 
ings of chapters — in our minds very 
useless things — ill supply the lack 
of a good index ; much wanted in 
this not very well arranged work. 
We are not, however, so uncivil as 
not to receive gratefully the in- 
struction and amusement afforded 
by these volumes, with the very 
little drawback that can be thence 
extracted ; even by the most fas- 
tidious. 

Had this interesting and vahable 
island happily remained under our 
dominion, we should reasonably 
have indulged the that a great 
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many of the statues and sculptures 
that are believed to have once 
filled the numerous niches of its 
temples, would have been sought 
and brought to light. Many hun- 
dreds, no doubt, perhaps thou- 
sands, lie submerged in the earth, 
and probablj' in good preservation, 
having been placed there by the 
currency of time and the opera- 
tion of neglect ; unaided by the 
more rapid iconoclastic hand of 
the furious bigots, the earlier con- 
querors in Western India, who 
called themselves Christians, and 
whose ravages among the fine mo- 
numents of Hindu art are so con- 
spicuous and so lamentable. How- 
far the commencement of reseach 
by the English, during our short 
sojournment on Java, may arouse 
our successors to a continuance of 
it, is left for conjecture to indulge 
on, and to futurity to develope. 
Some turn of mind in the Hol- 
landers will surely accompany the 
recent turns in their alfairs ; and 
we will cherish the hope that the 
turn will be to the right way. As 
far as relates to Java, every depart- 
ment or duty of government, in- 
cluding protection, morals, justice 
— indeed, all its varied bearings 
on the happiness of the subject — 
the great end of all government — 
have been sadly neglected. While 
in minor matters, such as litera- 
ture, antiquities, and so forth, in 
which intelligent individuals might 
so creditabty have employed them- 
selves, every cause almost of ne- 
gative dispraise exists. At every 
step on Java we discern that where 
nothing is thought of but the gra- 
tification of commercial avarice, 
how miserably in the end its im- 
mediate and sole object is defeat- 
ed. Where such is the only pur- 
suit of a government and people, 
such results are fitting, and are 
deserved fulfilments of moral and 
political justice. 

But to return to the ruins of 
Srambanan andof Chandi Setou, or 
the “ thousand temples." — Touch- 
ing the latter, Capt, Baker says, 
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In tlie whole course of my life I have 
never met with such stupendous and finish- 
ed specimens of human labour, and of the 
science and taste of ages long since 
forgot,” crowded together in so small a 
compass as tliis little spot ; wiiich, to 
nseamilitaiy plirase, I deem to have been 
the liead quarters of Hinduism in Java. 
Having liad in view alt the way one lofty 
pyrainidai, or conical ruin, covered with 
foliage, in ereiy shape of humbled ma- 
jesty and decay, you find yimrself, on 
rcaciiing tlie southern face, very sudden- 
ly between two gigantic figures in a 
kneeling posture, and of (enific forms, 
appearing to threaten you wiili tltcir up- 
lifted clubs ; their bulk is so great that 
the stranger does not readily eomprehencl 
their figure. These gigantic janitors are 
represented kneeling on the left knee, 
witii a small cusiiion under tiie riglit liam, 
the left re.sting on the retired foot. Tlie 
heigiit of Hie pedestal is fifteen inches ; 
of tlie figure, seven feet nine inches to 
the lop of the curls : total nine feet. The 
head twenty-six inclies long ; width 
acio.?s theslioulders, three feet ten inches. 
Tlie pedestal just comprises the kneeling 
figuie, and no more. But the mo«t ex- 
traordinary appendage of tiiese porters is 
a very large ftill-bottomed wig, in tull 
onil all orer, wliicii, liowever, the Bra- 
rain asSHieci me (and I rc ally believe) is 
intended to represent Hie usual mode in 
wliicli tlie Mounts arc supposed to diess 
their natural hair. P. 16. 

Of these gigantic porters eigh- 
teen were noticed at Chandi Sewu. 
They are minutely described, and 
a good representation of one is 
given in a plate. The whole site, 
or ground plan of these temples, 
forms a quadrangle of five hundred 
and forty feet, by five hundred 
and ten, exactly facing the car- 
dinal points. In all, there are 
two hundred and ninety-six small 
temples, on a uniform plan, of 
which a beautiful vignette accom- 
panies the description, and a plate 
of one “ restored to its original 
state.” 

Besides these, the roofs had 

little in the way of detoration to attrac* 
notice beyond a profusion of plain cor- 
nices, bands, fillets or ribbands, forming 
a kind of capital to the orcst ol each of 
the snperstruclures. I have already stateil 
that the small temples appeared to be ail 
upon one uuifom plan, difleriiig however 
according to their situation. The deco- 
rations, internal and external, are alike 
in ail, except that the exterior niches are 
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all variously filled with the endless va- 
riety of Hindu mythology. P. 18. 

These temples have been ex- 
amined by others of our country- 
men ; and, although no one can 
pourtray them better than Captain 
Baker, we trust they will be des- 
cribed by some one better inform- 
ed, on points connected with Hin- 
du mythology, than that gentle- 
man, or his Brahmanic Cicerone, 
the Bengal sepoy. 

“ Von thus find youiself,” he says, in 
describing the gieat temple, “ in the 
iunctinn sanctorum, tlie spot which bus 
rewaided the toil and the zeal of many a 
weary pilgrim, illy expectations were 
raised, and I imagined 1 should find the 
gieat and all-powerful Brahma seated 
here, in glory .ond majesty, proportionate 
to the surrounding .splendour and mag- 
nificence of his abode. Not a single vestige, 
however, remains of Brahm.i.” P. 21. 

Again, in p. 14 ; 

As all the grand entrances to the in- 
terior of Hindu temples, where it is prac- 
ticable, face the rising sun, I could have 
wished to ascertain from tliis (the largest 
midmost important at Joiigraugan), whe- 
tiier or not the main apartment was in 
existence, as 1 liad made ii|i my mind 
that, were I possessed of the means to 
clear away tlie stone, 1 should have found 
Brahma himself iu possession ol the 
place; the smaller loom.s being occupied 
hy such exalted deities as Bhnvunl, Siva, 
and Oanpsa, scaice any other, indeed, 
than Brahma himself could he found pre- 
siding on the scat of honour and majesty. 

Our mythological readers need 
not be told that Brahma has not hi- 
therto been so found in Western 
India; nor, we believe, in any 
vOther quarter. Wearemisinform- 
^ if any temples are especially 
erected or dedicated to his honor, 
or My adoration so paid him. If 
such be found to have existed on 
Java, it will be a greater anomaly 
in Hinduism than hath hitherto 
been developed. 

These little oversights we point 
out with no malignity ; but in the 
hope, that when the just appre- 
ciation of the public shall call for 
a reprint of these interesting vo- 
lumes, such trifles as we have no- 
ticed may not interrupt the almost 
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unqualified commendation that 
they so highly merit. 

Nothing but very ignorance, or 
mere reprehensible perverseness, 
or sectarial pride, could have ad- 
mitted of the Sepoy Brahman 
maintaining that the images found 
in five, out of the two hundred 
and ninety-six temples, (all of 
which are supposed to have been 
similarly occupied), were “ all 
tupesvcerii, or devotees, repre- 
sented by the Braminical founder 
of these temples in the act of 
itipisya, around the sanctuary of 
the divinity himself, situated in 
the centre of them.” P. 22. 

Colonel Mackenzie was clearly 
correct in calling them Jaina, or 
Budhaic figures. An engraving is 
given of one of them, and all, we 
are told, “ were manifestly intend- 
ed to represent the same figure.” 
It is difficult to mistake them ; and 
it was singularly infelicitous that, 
out of eight hundred Bengal Se- 
poys, among whom it is not very 
rare to find a Brahman of some in- 
telligence, that this Cicerone was 
acknowledged the best acquainted 
with such subjects. 

The exterior of tliis gre.it templecontains 
a great variety of ornamental sculpture ; 
but uo human or emblematical figures, or 
even niches in tlie wails, as in all the 
small temples surrounding it. The stile, 
taste, and manner of execution, are every 
where light, chaste, and beautiful, evinc- 
inga fertile invention, most delicate work- 
manship, and experience in the art. All 
the figures occupying the niches of the 
smaller temples (and there were thirteen 
to each of the two hundred and ninety- 
six) are a wonderful variety of mytholo- 
gical characters, which the Brahman said 
figured in the Hindu legends. 

Of the small temples, at least two- 
thirds of them are strewed along the 
ground, or arc mere ruined heaps of 
stone, earth, and jungle. On the third 
quadrangle not more than six large heaps 
of dilapidation remain. Fields of palma- 
christi, sugar cane, and tobacco, occupy 
the place and many detached spots on the 
site of the temples. Not one, in fact, is 
at all perfect ; large trees and many kinds 
of herbage have shot up and split them 
asunder. They are covered with the 
foliage which has hastened or produced 
their destruction, certainly prematurely j 
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for the Stone itself, even externully, and 
^Yhere it would be most perceptible on the 
sculptuie, exhibiting not the least token 
of decay. The whole derastation is caused 
by most luxuriant vegetation. Towering 
directly over the temples, the tcarangin, 
or stately banyan, is conspicuous, botli for 
its appearance and the extiaordinj»ry da* 
mage it has caused. In short, haidly 
twenty of the temples give a satisfactory 
notion of their original form and struc- 
ture. P. 22. 

The external appearance of this edifice 
h very striking and beautiful. (Captain 
B.aker is now describing the Cbandi, or 
temple, of Kali Sari, one of the ruins at 
Dituingan, between Brambauan and Yugya- 
kerta}. Tlie composition and execution 
of its outer surface eiince infinite taste 
and judgment, indefatigable patience and 
skill. Nothing can exceed the correctness 
and minute beauties of tlte sculpture 
throughout, which is not merely profuse, 
but laboured and worked up to a pitch 
of peculiai excellence, scarcely suitable 
to the exterior of any building, and hai il- 
ly to be expected in much smaller subjects 
in the interior of a cabinet. P. 24. 

This ruin is minutely described* 
Of another, called Ckandi Kali 
Beningt not far from the former, 
which is likewise minutely describ- 
ed, this is said — 

This ruin Is of the same general form 
and appearance as the larger temples at 
Ckandi Sewu and Loro Jonsran, hut on a 
clos-er examination is foundiobe superior 
to the wliole, in the delicate ami minute 
correctness of execution of all its decora- 
tive parts. It is a cross, with the inter- 
mediate angles projected to give space to 
a large central apartment, which is enter- 
ed from the east side only. The building 
is about seventy-two feet tinee inches in 
length, and the same in breadth. The 
walls are about thirty-five feet high ; and 
the roof, which appears to have fallen in 
to the extent of fire feet, about thirty 
more. Only one front or vestibule is per- 
fect. On either side of the door-way is 
a small niche, three feet high and six 
inches wide, supported by small pilastei's, 
and filled with relievo figures of the fra- 
ternity of Gopias and their wives. That 
occupying the niche to the right, my 
Cicerone recognized to be Kresna. He 
was peculiarly happy to find Sila sealed 
over the door, which he declared to be 
a decisive proof of the sense and devo- 
tional excellence of the founders of this 
superb temple, which he very justly ex- 
tolled, as far excelling in sculptural ^au- 
ty and decorations any thing he had ever 
seen or head of in India, or could possibly 
fmagiue had existence any wdiere. This 
brprise and admiration at the superiority 
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of the Javan architecture, was manifest 
i« every sepoy who saw them. Nothing 
could equal the astonishment of the man 
who attended me throughout tliis survey 
at every thing he saw ; nor did he fail to 
draw a very degrading and natural con- 
trast between the ancient Javans, as 
Hindus and artists, and their degenerate 
sons, witli scarce a remnant of arts, 
science, or of any religion at all. P. 37. 

When these Bengal soldiers de- 
scribe what they saw as so much 
superior to any thing of the same 
kind “ in India,” we are disposed 
to receive their information with 
some reserve, and to enquire what 
parts of India they had seen. If 
Bengal merely and its immediate 
neighbourhood (no small scope 
geographically considered) they 
are not competent to form correct 
comparisons between the temples 
or ruins of India generally and 
those of other parts. As to Ben- 
gal, it is a flat, rockless, sandy, 
slimy region, extremely uninterest- 
ing to the Archaiologist. It is 
merely a fine, tame, prosaic, rich, 
populous, highly civilized, and 
happy country, having a wise 
and powerful government, effecting 
the tranquillity, and variously ope- 
rating on the comforts of a vir- 
tuous and grateful population ; 
dense of course, and annually in- 
creasing. It is probably a new 
country, chiefly alluvial, and af- 
fording no such excavations, ruins, 
collossuses, &'c. as the wild, moun- 
tainous, mythological, poetical, 
semibarbarous, region of the Dek- 
kan. To call forth the holy ener- 
gies of the Hindu, it is ret^uisite 
that he reside in such countries 
the north or south of India, in 
Nepal or the Dckkan, or in Java. 
Countries abounding in furcated 
mountains, pinnacles, craters,cleft8, 
volcanoes, cascades, and all the 
varieties of epic imagery, are what 
suit the enthusiastic and mystical 
Hindu, who sees the attributes of 
Deity in every abberation, and in- 
deed in almost every operation of 
the secondary causes in nature. 

Next to Boro Bodo in importance, anti 
perhaps still more interesting, are the ex- 
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tensive ruins which are found on Gunung 
Dieng, (tie sup)ii)sed lesidence of the gods 
and demigods of antiquity. Tliis nioiiii- 
tain, from its resemblance to the hull of 
a vessel, is also called Gu’iiing Pra/tii. 
There are no less than twenty-nine difife- 
rent peaks of this mountain, or rather 
cluster of mountains, each of which ha.s 
its peculiar name, and is remarkable for 
some particular production or natural phe- 
nomenon. 

On a table land about six hundred feet 
higher than the sui rounding country, 
which is some thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, aie found tlie remains of 
various temples, idols and other sculptures, 
too numerous to be described in this place. 
A subject in stone having three faces, and 
another with four arms, having a ball 
or globe in one hand and a tbunderholt 
in another, were the most conspicuous. 

The ascent from the country below to 
the table-land on which these temples 
stood is by four flights of stone steps, on 
four ditferent sides of the hill, con.si.sting 
of not less than one thousand steps each. 
The ascent from the southern side is now 
in many parts steep and rocky, and in 
some places almost inaccssible, hut the 
traveller is much assisted by the dilapida- 
ted remains of the stone steps, which ap- 
pear to be of the greatest antiquity. Time 
aleoe, indeed, cannot have .so completely 
demolished a work, of which the mate- 
rials were so durable and the construction 
so solid. The greatest part of tliis won- 
derful memorial of human industry lies 
buried under huge mas.scs of rock ami 
lava; and iniiuir.erahle proofs are idfordul 
of the mountain having, at some period 
since the formation of the steps, bctu in 
a state of violent eruption. Near the 
sammit of one of the lillls there is a 
crater of about half a mile diameter. 
P.31. 

These are the objects, existing 
only in such countries as are above 
aescribed and adverted to, that the 
^mid, superstitious, priest-ridden, 
neek, wealthy, Bengally creeps to in 
i^t|dation of his silly sins ; amount- 
ing, haply, to the crime of omit- 
ting to feed a calf before he fed 
himself— breathing on a monstrous 
Mol with unwashed mouth-'cutting 
his nails on a Saturday — or some 
.«uch matter, to be atoned only by 
pilgrimaM, fasting, praying, and, 
-above all, feasts and presents to 
the gods— that is, of course, to 
Brahmans — in exact correspon- 
dence to the wealth and timidity 
Iff the miserable sinner. But to 
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continue our extracts descriptive 
of the ruins on Gunung Prahu, 
the Meru of Java. 

At no great distance from this crater, in 
a iiotth west direction, is .situated a plain 
or table-land, surrounded on all sides but 
one by a ridge of mountains about a thou- 
sand feet above it. At some veiy remote 
period it was perhaps the crater of a vast 
volcano. On its border are the remains 
of four temples of stone, greatly dilapi- 
dated, hut m'.iiifestly by the effect of 
some violent shock or concussion of the 
earth, 'flie largest of them is about 
forty feet square: the walls are ten feet 
thick, and the height about thirty-five 
feet, 'nie only apartment which it con- 
tains is not more than twenty feet square, 
and lias only one entrance. The roof is 
arched to a point in the centre, about 
tw'enty feet high above the walls, so that 
the whole bnililing w.ts almost one solid 
ma^s of masonry, composed of the most 
durable cut stone, in hlock.s of fioin one 
to two feet long, and about nine inches 
square. Yet tlicse walls, ho constructed, 
are rent to the bottom. It was particn- 
larlv observable, that little or no injury 
had been done by vegetation, the climate 
being unfavorable to the waringin, whose 
roots are so destructive to the buildings 
of the lower regions. The entablatures 
of these buildings still e-xhibit specimens 
of delicate and very elegant .sculpture. 
Several deep excavations are oh.seived in 
the iiuighhourlKM.d. Tlic.se, it is said, 
were made by the natives, in search of 
gold uleiisil.s, images, and coins, many of 
which liaie, from time to time, been dug 
up here. 

The whole of the plain is covered witli 
scattered ruins and large fragments of 
hewn stone to a considerable distance. 

In the centre are four more temples, near- 
ly similar to those before mentioned, but 
in a much better state of preservation, the 
sculpture being in many places quite per- 
fect. Numerous images of deities are 
scattered about. 

On a more minute examination of this 
plain, traces of the site of nearly four 
hundred temples were discovered, having 
broad and extensive streets or roads run- 
ning between them at right angles. The 
ground plan of these, as far as could be 
ascertained, with sketches of the different 
images, ornaments and temples. Which 
distinguish this classic ground, have been 
made by Captain Baker, who devoted 
thrCT weeks to this interesting object. 

The wliolc of the country lying between 
Gunung Dieng and Brambanany in a line 
nearly crossing the central pm of the 
island, abounds with ruins of temples, 
dilapidated images, and traces of Hin- 
duism. Many of the vilit^en between 
Bledran, am) Jeiis, in the roa4 from 
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Banynmas through Kedu, have availed 
themselves of the extensive remains to 
form the walls of their buildings. In the 
enclosures to several of the vilhigcs (which 
are here frequently walled inj are dis- 
covered large stones, some lepresentlng 
gorgon heads, others beautifully executed 
in relief, which hadformerl the fnezesand 
cornices of temples, all regularly cut so as 
tobemort'ced together, but now heaped 
one upon another in the utmost confusion 
and disoider. 

Along the fields, and by the road side, 
between Jetis and Magelariy are seen in 
ditches or elsewhere, many beautiful re- 
mains ot sculpture, and among them 
many VofOs and Lini-rDus^ where they 
seem not only to be ciitiiely disiegaided 
by the natives, bur thiovMi on one side as 
if in the way. 

Next follows an account bjt Dr. 
Horsfield of the ruins found in the 
eastern provinces of the native 
princes, in the year 1815. 

In regarding them, tlie vicinity of the 
former capita! of the piinces of the house 
of Mahupajit strikingly offers itself f»»r 
exmsideration ; and a traveller peiceives 
them to incie.ise in nninbei, as he pro- 
ceeds irom the western to the casteiu dis- 
tricts. — P. 33. 

Besides various inscriptions, some 
of which have been carefully taken 
oflF, remains of buildings, pedes- 
tals, and rechas of different sizes, 
have also been collected from va- 
rious parts of this province ( Ke~ 
deri) and employed to decorate a 
well and bath near the capital. In 
clearing and levelling the ground 
for a dwelling, and for a new capi- 
tal, on the site of the village Bre- 
hegy by following the indication of 
water oozing from the surface, in 
a slight concavity covered by a 
wild vegetation the remains of a 
bath were discovered, constructed 
with neatness, and not without 
taste and art. Six small outlets 
or fountains pour the water into 
it, which was conducted from a 
rivulet flowing at some distance, 
by small canals cut out of stone, 
but bedded in a foundation of 
brick. The fountains discharging 
the water are covered with sculp- 
ture in relief, tolerably executed ; 

of these is a female figure 
poimng small streams from the 


breasts. Adjoining to this bath 
are several other reservoirs of wa- 
ter, included in the same square, 
and receiving the supply from the 
same channels. Every thing is 
massy, constructed of regular and 
elegant bricks. The present 2a- 
munggung^ has collected near this 
bath, many rech'is and other an- 
tiquities from various parts of the 
district. — P. 34*. 

Many other ruins and antiqui- 
ties of Kederi are described ; in- 
cluding caves and subterraneous 
apartments ; but none approach- 
ing in magnitude or elegance, 
those of western India. In one of 
them is a LingOy denoting the sect 
of its constructors. 

Tlief rechas which have been accurn- 
mulared at the citjiital of Srengui from 
the vicinity, indicate the condition of the 
ancient establishments, a.s the general re- 
view of the antiquities found in the pro- 
vince, strongly points out that its former 
culture was very diffei-eiit from its pre- 
sent rndeness. Places which are now 
covered with alino.«t impenetrable fo- 
rest>, tlie fii-st appearance of wliicU would 
indicate an undisi in bed growth from the 
origin of vegetation, are found to conceal 
the most stupendous monuments of hu- 
man art and labour.— P. 38. 

Of these several are described — 

— — The second compartment is' 
less extensive : a small chfiruti (temple) 
of excellent workmanship, built of stone, 
liere attracts particular notice. 'I’he re- 
mains of various buildings, pedestals, and 
broken ornaments, arc also observed, and 
it is probable tliat others are concealed 
by the forest and mould, which cover* 
this compartment, w'hich must be con- 
sideieil as the vestibule to the third or 
eastern division, containing the principal 
edifice: this of the various remains of 
the whole ana deserves tlie most atten- 
tion. It is, indeed, a siirpri.'^ing and a 
wonderful work : both the ialiour requir- 
ed ill the construrtioii, and the rU*! dis- 
played in the decoration are incalculabie. 
— — Here the figure of Brahma (tbej 
recha with four faces) is placed alone, of 
a workmanship and finish superlatively 

* Head, vre {H'etam*, of tiic town* or dMtric^ 

t We deemed this word Rtcha to have been 
the same as the /fo*s&a of eastern mythol^ats, 
and ap^tcahle to demon* or roalignfmt beingt-v 
but were perhaps mistaken.— 

j The reproachfat appellation of recka or rah- 
Mo, wottMpechaoa be applitd to Brahma, or to 
any other Hindu aeiiy by a Mahorm'dan, or even 
by * Bodbist.— JSev* 
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excellent. I shall not entci- into a detail 
of the sculptuie which covers all the sides 
ofthe three compartments ; its diversity far 
exceeds the boiuids of my examination, or 
description. In the intelligent visitor it 
excites astonishment, and displays a de- 
gree of art and of taste, equal, as far as my 
opportunities for observation have extend- 
ed, to that of any of the other remains of 

antiquity found on Java." “ But I 

shall not extend these details. Varion-s 
spots were mentioned by the inhabitants, 
which are now covered with a close fo- 
rest, in which less considerable remains, 
rechtts, &c. are found, and other.s are 
probably concealed or unknown. They 
existed also on the south side of the large 
river flowing from the east, in the tract 
of Ludaya, celebratetl at present only on 
account of the mildness of the territory. 
In my botanical excursions through this 
and the neighbouring districts, I also met 
with various caverns and other remains, 
the retreat of f'lktrs, hermits, &c. to 
which the approach is difficult or painful : 
they are distinguished by the denomina- 
tion of Ber-tupa." — P. 40. 

At Singa Sari, in the district of 
Malang, were noticed many ruins 
and remains of great antiquity and 
elegance, some of which are de- 
scr^d. Among them “ an enor- 
mous gorgon head” — two porters 
with clubs in their hands resting 
on the shoulder. Of similar por- 
ters found at other places, portraits 
are given. 

Proceeiliug a short distance farther into 
the forest, we found several images of the 
Hindu mythology, in excellent preserva- 
tion, and more highly executed than any 
we had previously seen in the island. In 
the centre, without protection from the 
weather, was the bull Nundi, quite per- 
fect, with the exception of the horns. 
The image is about five feet and a half 
-long, in high preservation, and of excel- 
lent proportion and workmanship. 

Near the bull, and placed against a tree, 
is a magnificent iJraAmu. The four heads 
are perfect. The figure is higlily orna- 
mented, and more richly dressed titan is 
uMial. Not far off we noticed Mahadewa, 
know n by liis trident P. 42. 

The three last noted subjects, 
with others found near Singa Sari, 
are well represented in plates. The 
Nandi, or bull, in particular, 
seems finely executed. We do 
not clearly perceive, nor from a 
recollection of similar figures can 
we comprebrad, how Brahma’s 
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“Jour heads” can be “ perfect 
because in subjects in relief three 
only can be seen ; unless, indeed, 
where so very bold and high, that 
parts are wholly detached from 
the mass, which doth not seem to 
be the case in this instance. 

A similar relation in an early 
traveller has led to error respect- 
ing the grand triune bust in the 
Elephanta cave. We do not, how- 
ever, say that in this case our au- 
thor is inaccurate— but we think so. 

A car or chariot of Suria, or the suii, 
with seven horses, of which the heads 
weie vvaiitiiig, was the only other object 
of antiquity in this groupe. The horses 
are at full speed, with cxtciuled tails, and 
the square of the chat lot seems to have 
once formed the pedestal of an image. 
— Ib. 

— Of Surya, or the regent of the 
sun, most likely ; as is often seen 
in sculpture and metal on the con- 
tinent. 

At the distance of about a hundred 
yards from this spot, we were conducted 
to a magnificent Gnnesa of a colossal 
size, most beautifully executed, and in 
high preservation. The pedestal is sur- 
rounded by Skulls, and skulls .seem used 
not only as car-iiiigs, but as the decora- 
tion of every part to wliich they can be 
applied. The head and trunk ate very 
correct imitations of nature. — (Our read- 
ers will recollect that Oanesa, the Hindu 
god of prudence and policy, has the head 
and trunk of an elephant.) — ^The figure 
appears to have stood on a platform of 
stone ; and fiom the number of stones 
scattered, it is not improbable it may 
have been inclosed in a niche or temple. 
— P. 43. 

This subject is given as a fron- 
tispiece to the volume, and is one 
of the most amusing monsters we 
have seen. Notwithstanding its 
“ colossal size,” it has we per- 
ceive by the plate, been “ brought 
from Singa Sari and we hope t» 
England. We cannot judge of its 
dimensions ; as “ colossal,” ap- 
plied to a mythological monster, is 
very vague. Our well known 
friend Ganesa exhibits in the main, 
the same figure, attributes, and 
symbols, on Java, as all over In- 
dia. We do not, indeed, rceol- 
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lect to have elsewhere seeli him so 
elaborately golffothaic. 

At other places— A’edol, Jagu, 
&c, extensive ruins were discovered 
and examined. Near the latter^ 
this account is given of the remains 
of a temple in a forest. 

This building is most richly ornament- 
ed with carved work, and various devices 
in relief are cut in the first, second, and 
third stories. One of these relievos re- 
presents a battle between an army of ap- 
parently polished people, and an army of 
ftasaksa.* The figures are very rudely 
carved and disproportioned \ but in gene- 
ral richness of effect may be compared to 
the skill of the ornamctits at Boro Bodo. 
There are a variety of processions and 
achievements represented in diffeieut 
parts, but no where could we observe any 
image or particular object of devotion. 
Along the cornices, which aiemost splen- 
didly rich, we noticed birds anti beasts of 
various kinds interwoven. lu one part a 
palm tree lietwceu two lambs approach- 
ing each other, in another a pertect boar, 
appaiently led to the sacrifice. 

At Malang I received from the 

Tumung'giw^, a small square stone box, 
containing a golden Un^nn,\)c tlii-* had 
been discovered three inouihs before, 
about a cubit under ground, by a peasant, 
while digging for stone.s to build bis cook- 
ing place. The Ungnm had originally two 
veiy small red stones within it, something 
like rubies : one of them was lost 1>efore 
it was delivered to me, tlie other by the 
party examining it. — P. 45. 

The remains of antiquity still existing 
at Suku, though not to be compared with 
those at Bramban, and Boro Bodo in ex- 
tent and magnificence, seem to claim a 
peculiar interest, on accoimt of the 
cation they afford of a different form of 
worship. These ruins were not known 
to Europeans until a short time previous 
to my visit in May 1815.^ When 1 visited 
them, the native inhabitants of Sura^ 
kerta were also ignorant of tlieir e.xist- 
«nce, and we are indeltted for the disco- 
very of them to the British resident at 
that court, Major Martin Johnson. — P.45. 


* Sakibtua, prca>ahly, as more cUsstcallv -de- 
signated in western India, — tiie plural of Rnk- 
$ha ; who, according to ftees's Cyclopedia under 
that word, ar-c ** a species of mahgnarti demon, 
of whom great use is made in the epic machiuery 
and popular tales of the Hindus. They are of 
various shapes and colour^, and suppostd to be 
animated by ihe souls of bad men of earlier ex. 
istence. receiving punishment in these forms, as 
enemies to the gods, and nbttmccors of iheir 
beneficent mtcntions towards mankind.**— 
t or this obscene symbol, the reader will find 
at ample account under L.inga. in the work quot- 
ed in the preceding note. — Kee, 
t These ruins arc not more than twenty.^x 
mtlea from the native capital of Surakerta. tn an 
easterly direction. The account of them is, we 
hfelieTe, by Dr. Horsficld. — Hev. 

At'Jic Journ.^^0, 24 *. 


The principal structure is a truncated 
pyramid, situated on the most elevated of 
three successive terraces. The rulus of 
two obelisks, having the form of tlie sec- 
tion of a pyramid, are also ob'^ervable in 
the vicinity of the piincipal building, and 
on each side of the western front apj>ear 
several piles of ruinous buildings and 
.sculpture. The length of tlie terraces is 
about one hundred and fitty-seveii feet ; 
the depth of the first, eighty feet ; of the 
second, thiny; and of the highest, one 
hundred and thirty feet. 

l‘he approach is from the west, through 
three poi cites or gateways, of which the 
outermost alone is now standing; but 
enough remains of the second and third, 
to indicate a similarity of construction. 
This porch is a building of about sixteen 
feet high, in tolerable preservation, of a 
pyramidal form. The entrance is seven 
feet and a half high, and about three 
feet wide; a gorgon head forms the 
stone of the orch. The ascent is first by 
seven, and shortly after by three steps ; 
and in relief, on the centre of the floor- 
ing under the porch, is a representation ol 
the male ami female pudenda § 

On the outer face of ihe porch several 
figures are sculptured in n-lief. On the 
right Side the principal figuie is that of a 
man of monstrous appearance devouring a 
child ; to his light a dog sitting, the head 
wanting, and a iiird of the stoik kind near 
the root ot a tree, on one of thebr.inches 
of which, a bird not unlike a dove or pi- 
geon is perched ; over the figure is a bird 
on the wing, either the hawk or eagle. 
Above the figure of a umh with the tail 
of a snake writhing in his month, is ano- 
ther which appeared to us to be that of a 
sphynxj it is however represented as 
floating in the air, with the legs, arms, 
and tail ejcteaded. The tail is similar to 
that of the lizard species, and the liands 
appear to be webbed claws, but the body, 
limbs, and face are human; the bieasts 
distinguish it as a female. Over tliis 
again is a small curling reptile, like a 
worm or small snake, reminding us of 
the a.sp. 

On the north and on the south face of 
the gateway, there is a ro!oe'-"d e nrlc wit’i 
extended wlngt, holding in iis talons an 
immense serpent, plaited in three folds, 
its head turned towards the eagle anti oi- 
uuniented with aeoroiiet. 

It was impossible to reflect on the de- 
sign of these sculptures, without being 
forcibly struck with their reference to the 
ancient worship of Egypt. Tfie form of 


I That it. as we imagine, a ^ymhoheat repreaea- 
taiion of wont ta Bujiposed to the phallu*, Ike. 
under the common and d»ccnt forms of the J.in- 
yoai— decent, as far as regards their vp-. 
^eorance. Re»|wct»ng their allneions much may 
leaaidt and nuich i* said in the C>clopt.dia 
ferred to m the jircxidinc — Hu 
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the gateway itself, and of all the ruins 
within our view, was pyramidal. In the 
monster devouring the child we were re- 
minded of Typhon ; in the dog of Anoti- 
bts ; in the stork of the IHs ; the tree 
too, seemed to be the palm by wliich the 
Egyptians designated the year; the pi- 
geon, the hawk, the immeu.se serpents, 
were all symbols of Egyptian worship. — 
P. 47. 

Most of the sul^cts described in 
the above extract, with many others 
found among the ruins at Suku, are 
represented in plates. The form 
of the principal pyramidal temple 
may remind the inspector both of 
Egyptian and Mexican architecture. 
But many buildings in the Carnatic 
and Dekkan, evince that the same 
indefatigable race of workmen con- 
structed the latter, and those at 
Suku — whatever hypothesis may he 
indulged in touching the cognate 
origin of the others. 

The stile of sculpture, and the 
mythological 6gares given in a plate 
apposite page 46, indicate consider- 
able departure from the common 
ptodnetions of Hindu artists, how- 
ever whimsical and ridicnlous the 
latter sometimes are. We often 
see in British India, and elsewhere, 
representations sufficiently deserv- 
ing these, and sometimes more re- 
prehensible epithets. Those at Su- 
ku have certain coincidences of at- 
tribute tbat mark them as apper- 
taining to the same race of Rah- 
man mythologists. The main figure 
seems of Garuda in masquerade. 
On the whole, indeed, these sub- 
jects might, were orientals much 
addicted to. caricatura, be plaitsihly 
suspected as intended to throw ri- 
dicule on the sacred follies of the 
orthodox, either by the schismatic 
and rival Baudhists, or by the later 
and anti-idolatrous Mahommedans. 
But the pyramidal forms, the mon- 
ster devouring the child with a dog 
by his side, the hawk, the stork, 
the serpent, are equally Hindu as 
Egyptian symbols. 

Lengthened descriptions follow 
of temples and many interesting 
subjects discovered among the ruins 
of Suku near the mountain Lawa, 
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The trisula or trident, tortoise, 
bear, monkey, linga, yoni, and 
other points, are sufficiently Hin- 
du to mark their origin. No tra- 
ditions were learned respecting 
these temples. Subsequent infor- 
mation has warranted a decision 
that the character found in the in- 
scriptions is an ancient form of the 
Javan, and that a date on^ one of 
the stones is 1361, and on the 
larger phallus, 1362. Such dates, 
however, prove but little. The 
temples at Brambanaa and Bora 
Bodo are recorded to have been 
constructed about 525 — by other 
authorities not till' after the lOOOtb 
year of the Javan era : but, as far 
as the general tradition may be re- 
lied on, they were the work of the 
sixth or seventh centuries. The 
temples at Singa Sari are attributed 
to a princess named Deun Kill Suckir 
a cousin and cotemporary of the 
famed Panji, the son of an Indian 
lady. This brings the construction 
of those temples to about 850 A. J. 
Other authorities carry it back to 
about 550. 

Besides the extensive remains of tem- 
ples and other edifices already mentioneii 
in the districts east of Cheribon, where 
alone the uiliqiiitiea deserve attention as 
works of art, there are t» be found on the 
mountain of Ung’arang the mins of seve- 
ral very beautifully e.xeriiTed ten)|iles in- 
stone, with numerous dilapidated figures, 
and among them sevetal chm iots of Svariu 
or the snn. 

The Chandi Banyhnning (yellow water) 
wliich are so called from their vicinity to 
the village of that name, aae sitoateil 
within a few yards of a small volcanic 
crater, which at the time I visited them 
was in many parts too. hot to be trodden 
with safety. They appear to- hare been 
built on extensive terraces cut out of the 
moantaiD, and rising one above another 
at intervals of some hundred yards. The 
natives assert tliat the temples were for- 
merly fer more extensive, and that near 
the summit of several of the- adjoining 
peaks other temples are to be found. But 
here, as in most parts of Java, the moun- 
tains for a considerable wayi belosr 
summit have been covered, forages, with 
an .almost impenetrable forest : and where 
this is not the case, the mountidns have 
eitlier been rent near their summit, or are 
covered with lara or asher ftom volcanie 
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eruptions, ao tluit whatever may bare for- 
merly been tlie eident and grandeur of the 
edifices which once crowned their tower- 
ing heights, they ate at present either 
concealed or destroyed. Notwitbstand . 
iug the diligent seaieh made by the Bri- 
tish during the short period of their stay 
on Java, tliere pre doubtless many very 
interestihg discoveries to be made. P. 52. 

Ilittstrative of this chapter on 
Javan antiquities, we are present- 
ed with no fewer than thirty-five 
plates — all very well, and some very 
beautifully executed, and bearing 
the appearance of being faithfully 
accurate. These plates comprize, 
among other matter, temples in 
ruins and restored, inscriptions, 
reliefs, chariots, land-marks, gor- 
gons, harpies, coins, images in 
stone and metal, representing Brah- 
ma, Siva. Vishnu, Budha, Ganesa, 
Durga, &c. &c. in various modes j 
none of them, we believe, differ- 
ing essentially from their represen- 
tations given in other Hindu Pan- 
theistic publications. Our author 
tells us (p. 56), that “ many of 
them do not occur in Moor’s Pan- 
theon." Not, perhaps, in every 
minute variety of position, or or- 
nament j but, in the essentials of 
form, character, or attribute, we 
have not, on an examination of 
some strictness, discovered in the 
work before us any deity exclu- 
sively Javan, or attribute not re- 
cognizable as appertaining also to 
continental India. 

One of the plates of this portion 
of the work we must select for 
more particular notice. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ From subjects in stone 
collected by the Chinese and depo- 
sited in their temple of worship 
near Batavia-" This curious plate — 
curious,not so nwch from the nature, 
as from the destiny, of its subjects 
—contains six figures. One of the 
woolly-headed, thick-lipped, long- 
eared, cross-legged Budha, in the 
form, features, and position com- 
mon to Ava, Siam, Canara, Ceylon, 
Japan, and other Budhaic coun- 
tries, as well as in the now Brah- 
auusical region of the Dekkan ; 
two fi^pires of the well known eight- 


handed Durga slaying the demon 
Mahisha, so often seen in India, 
and so variously, as well as the pre- 
ceding subject, exhibited in the 
Hindu Pantheon ; two of Parvati, 
or Devi, two-handed, seated, and 
ornamented in the usUal mode ■, and 
one of four-handed Vishnu, stand- 
ing, with his common attributes. 

The period at which they were collect- 
ed is not knon-B, and tlie subjects in ge- 
neral are not so well executed as those 
found in the eastern parts of the island ; 
but it is reinarkalde, that the Chinese) 
whose form of norsliip is at present so 
different from that of the Hindus (how- 
ever similar it may have been formerly) 
should in a foreign laud thus prize and 
appreciate the idols of a jieople whom 
they affect to hold iu contempt. P. 55. 

The subject of Parvati in her 
martial charactei of Durga, or 
Active Virtue, slaying the Amra 
or monster Mahisha, seems to 
have been a favorite with the artists 
of Java, as well as with those of 
continental India. It occurs at 
least half a dozen times in the work 
under ouv notice, and oftener in the 
Hindu Pantheon, varying in posi- 
tion and execution ; hut the elabo- 
rate story is told alike in them all. 
On Java she is called Loro Jangron. 
With the exception of this appel- 
lation (the meaning of which we 
are ignorant of) and that of Gana 
and others to Ganesa, the Javans of 
the present day are said, but we 
doubt if correctly, to attach no par- 
ticular designation to the different 
deities found among them. 

The ra.st« in metal which have been 
discovered hi the ceuiral di.strirts of Java 
are BUnieroiis. The sulijects representeiL 
in the plates annexed, were selected fiom 
a colleetiuii of ahuut a himdicd brought 
by me to this coimiry. They luid most of 
them been found at diffcieut times near 
the luins of the temples, and preserved in 
the families of the petty chiefs. 1 am in- 
debted to Mr. LawreuCe, the resident of 
A'erfu, for many of them, which were 
brought in to him by the natives, on Its 
being generally kuowu that subjects of the 
kind were interesting to tlie British au- 
thorities. 

The casts are generally of copjier, sofne- 
timea of brass, and rarely of silver. The 
majority and best executed were found In 
the viciuitv of Ounung Dieng ; a:id it is 

■4 F 2 
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fisferted tliat formerly many gold casts of 
a similar description were discovered, 
wliicii liave been melted down. The 
village of Kali Beher, situated at the foot 
of the mountain, is said from tinie im- 
memorial to have paid its annual rent, 
amounting to upwards of a tliousand dol- 
lars, in gold, piocured by melting down 
the relics of antiquity discovered in its 
vicinity ; but for some yeais past, no more 
golden images being fouml, the rents are 
paid in the coin of tlie country. 

Among the casts now c.vhihited, will be 
observed two images of Brahma ; one 
wltli eight arms, standing upon a male 
and female figure;*, the otlier witii four, 
on a pedestal surmounted by the lotus, 
having a fragment of the goose in front. 
The former, in paiticular, is most beau- 
tifully e.vecnted. 

The casts vary from three to six inches 
in beiglit, and abound in a vaiiety of de- 
licate ornaments, wbieli it lias not been 
attempted to lepresent in the plates. 

Several copper cups, varying from three 
to five inches in diameter, and having the 
signs of tlic Zodiac and other designs re- 
presented upon tlieni in relief, have like- 
wise been d.scovered in various parts of 
the Island. A fap simile (reduced) of 
them is given in the aune.xed plate. 

A variety of bells, tripods, and orna- 
ments of various descriptions, occur iu 
casts of metal, and form part of tlie col- 
lection brought to England. Several of 
them ate represented in one of the an- 
nexed plates. Pp. 56-7. 

Many of tliese casts seem to be 
executed with great metallurgic 
skill, and even with great taste. 
The execution of the plates, as we 
have already noticed, is excellent, 
as far as it goes But we wish it 
had gone further, and embraced all 
the “ variety of delicate ornaments 
with which the casts abound, which 
it has not been attempted to repre- 
sent.” p. 56. The attitude of some 
fignres is spirited, of others easy and 
elegant. 

Copious as our extracts have been 
we have not been able to notice 
even half the assemblages of ruins 
described. What we have indulged 
in may serve to shew the early ex- 
cellence of the artists who have 
left such specimens of their genius 
to a people who seem so utterly in- 
imitative. Except among absolute 
barbarians, we shall rarely find so 

; * 'y'l“wS<«b(i if it be Brabisa represented 
lA tbia tint subject. Rev, 
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few respectable edifices, public or 
private, as among the four or fivtj 
millions of modern Javans. Their 
“ faith,” it is true, renders them ab- 
horrent from sculpture, “ in the 
likeness of any thing that is in hea- 
ven above or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth” 
— for the Mahoramedans have lite- 
rally interpreted and adhered to this 
passage of the Decalogue : still in- 
genuity and taste might jjere or else- 
where, be innocently displayed in 
the comfort and decoration of their 
habitations. 

Nor is it to be supposed that all 
the ruins worthy of notice were seen 
by the English during their short 
sojourn in Java. When we contem- 
plate their extent in this remote 
island, where a few years ago no 
one seemed to has’e any knowledge 
of the existence of Hinduism, we 
may reasonably expect similar dis- 
coveries in other islands in the vast 
Eastern Archipelago. The more, 
indeed, we extend our research into 
the antiquities of the Hindus, the 
more we are surprized at the spread 
of their religion, and the art and 
perseverance of its votaries. 

In ancient inscriptions Sir 
Thomas Raffles has greatly enriched 
his work. But in this line we are 
unable to afford our readers any 
useful information. Some ancient 
coins are given, supposed to be of 
dates from the 9tb to the 16th cen- 
tury. They seem nearly equally 
Tudeand unintelligible. All hitherto 
found have the square hole In the 
middle for the purpose of stringing, 
similar to the base cash of China;' 
the only coin of that empire. We 
roay^ reasonably conclude that the 
effigies and inscriptions on all coins, 
however rude, had originally a 
meaning; and the attempt to dis- 
cover it, and the date, is, no doubt, 
Commendable, and is sometimes 
useful. The failure, or stipposed 
failure, implies no discredit. , We 
cannot but think the mode adopted 
to the end of determining the dates 
on the Javan Goios,at p 6l. vol. ii. 
inconclusive and fancifuU as far as 
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we understand it:— but the ratio- 
nale is not very clearly explained, 
and the process is evidently unsa- 
tisfactory to our author. From the 
engraving of one side, as we pre- 
sume, of fifteen coins, “ taken in- 
discriminately from a collection of 
upwards of a hundred brought to 
England,”* we should not have 
made the remark “ that the figures, 
such as they are, are in general well 
defined and clearly executed — on 
the contrary, we cannot with any 
certainty, make out, in many in- 
stances, what the figures may have 
been intended to represent. 

But perhaps the most striking anil in- 
teresting vestige of antiquity which is to 
be found in the eastern seas, is the actual 
state of society in the island of Jiali, 
whither the jiersecnted Hindus took 
refuge on the destruction of Mahiipuj’t, 
and where the Hindu religion is stili the 
established worshii) of thecountry. This 
interesting island has hitherto been but 
little explored by Europeans, and what 
we know of it is only sufficient to make 
us anxious to know more. P. Cl. 

This is very true, notwithstand- 
ing Sir Thomas’s commendable and 
successful industry in availing him- 
self of every thing accessible in 
view, to the gratification of our 
justly excited curiosity. The result 
of his visit to Bali, in 1815, he 
has communicated in a condensed 


• So extensive ii our eastern Emjure — such t» 
the ardour of research among our counlryinen 
jjjere multifarious in tliose countries are tJ»e 


and Museum at the Im.u H-mse, is a ftihjcclol 
national importance and gratulatiun. It is not 
on account merely of iliegratiricdtmnofcunosiiv, 
howtiei Uutlable, that such coilcctt 'ns are chiefly 

CommeiKlable, They direct mankind to a better 
acquaintance with and gicater esteem of eat h 
other, and tiften lead to con'i-quentes socially be- 
neficial. Thecollfction at ihf India H.ni-e lias, 
nodoubl, assumed a \ery respectable appearanre. 

and in the line of MS-J. is we understand very 
valuaule. Still its acctmndaiinns setm accident 
^ or desultory, at it no system or ardour wi-re 
observed or directed to it s increase. I u the hands 
of individuals in this country is disperstd a vast 
mass of materials, which, if concentrated, would 
comprize a l/ibrary and Museum of unequalled 
fej^tect and value. While dupersed, such mate* 
rtaJs are of little comparative worth. The »vsie. 
inatic disbursement of a few thousand pounds 
annually, would in no great length of lime col- 
lect a considerable proportion of those auid siml- 
Jar aiticies, and lay a fonndait m for a magnificent 
and national, and suitable institution. This we 
judge the likeliest period to expect encourage, 
meutand success to such a plan ; when the direc- 
tion theaffkirsof the East Indies is in soch en- 
lightepml t»ncL', and the roanagemciU of the 
itbraryao wisely delegated. 
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form in the Appendix K. of which 
We fear we shall he able to take 
but little further notice. 

After some very sensible genera! 
reflections on the comprehensive 
subject of Javan antiquities, and 
the origin and purpose of the 
arcbitectaral grandeur and sculp- 
tural beauty of the edifices whose 
remains now claim our admiration. 
Sir Thomas Raffles thus concludes 
the very interesting chapter which 
he has devoted to its discussion. 

To trace the coincidences of tiie arts, 
sciences, and letters of ancient Java, and 
tliose of Egypt, Greece, and Persia, would 
require more time and more learning than 
I can eommaiul. Such investigation I 
must leave to tlie reader, deeming myself 
fortunate, it in recording tlieir vestiges in 
the traces of a high state of civilization, 
to be foiiml ill llie ruins, languages, 
poetry, history, and institutions of Java, 

I have succeeded in obtaining any share 
of his interest and respect for a people 
whom I shall ever consider witli peculiar 
esteem and affection. 1’. 63. 

The author has, we confess, in- 
terested u5 much in the early his- 
tory and antiquities of Java; more 
in the future comfort and welfare 
of its inhabitants. In this feeling 
we rejoice to observe, that, extensive 
and valuable as the information is 
with which he has favored us, we 
may yet expect more, both from bis 
own and from the taste and in- 
dustry of others. We shall await 
the appearance of other announced 
publications connected with Java, 
with some earnestness of expect- 
ancy ; and if they emulate the ex- 
ce'lencies of this pitcursive work, 
we shall have great cause of exul- 
tation in the literary activity of 
our countrymen in that remote 
quarter. It would seem, that with 
evpial felicity of forecast and ex- 
ertion of industry, tliey bad an- 
ticipated and provided against the 
restoration of this interesting and 
valuable island into tlie hands of 
the incurious — phlegmatic — ail- 
grasping — nothing returning, (al- 
low us a little oriental sesquipedi- 
lismj — gin-drinking Dutchman — 
in wliom it has excited no spark of 
sympathy, and to whom (uule.. 
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India and China, the export of In- 
dia thither Was chiefly in gold and 
silver ; and caused a great drain 
from a country that worked but few 
mines of the precious metals. Ex- 
cept China and Japan, however, 
all the civilized World seemed to 
#ovet Indian products, and lavishly 
poured their wealth in exchange 
into that favored country. Half 
a century hick the demand of In- 
dia for English commodities, ex- 
cept for the use of the few Euro- 
peans there, was as slack as it con- 
tinues in China. We have begun 
to teach India the iiiciease of wants 
beyond her own sources of supply, 
and our manufacturers feel the ef- 
fect. England no longer sends 
bullion to India, otherwise than 
when its cheapness here renders it a 
marketable commodity. Our va- 
rious wares are preferred. India 
no longer sends bullion to China ; 
but now exports so much more 
largely than heretofore, as to re- 
quire, notwithstanding the greatly 
increased sum of China articles im- 
ported, and the provision of a va- 
luable investment of tea, &c. for 
England, a large balance to be paid 
in gold and silver. India must thus 
soon again become one of the rich- 
est countries in the world, both as 
to her possession of imported pre- 
cious metal, and her superabundant 
aggregate of agiicultural and ma- 
nufacturing produce. The quantity 
of gold absorbed, not circulated, 
in India is immense ; and the theo- 
ry of its absorption is curious — but 
cannot be touched on here. It is 
cxte^ely interesting to coritem- 
pltAn. wbat the enterprizc, skill, 
probity, and other commercial 
merits of England, has efi'ected, and 
may eifect, in revolutionizing, as it 
were, the empire of trade and ex- 
change. For many years, perhaps 
centuries, the trade between India 
and China has Itecn considerable. 
Heretofore it was carried on through 
entrepots, as no nautical skill ex- 
isted in either country adequate to 
the-conipletion of so long a voyage 
direct and nainterrupted. Vessels, 
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originally from the Red Sea per- 
haps — found their way to Surat, 
and crept thence along the western 
coast of India to Calicut or Ceylon, 
and there exchanged their wares or 
specie, for spices, sugar, sandal, 
&c. and returned with the changed 
monsoon. Or a few more enter- 
prizing commanders, Arabs proba- 
bly, pushed across the mouth of 
the bay of Bengal to Achin, and 
perhaps to Malacca and Java, where 
they found the goods of the Mo- 
luccas and China, brought thither 
by junks to be bartered for their 
own. The returns from the eastern 
isles consisted chiefly in spices, 
gums, and gold dust. The former 
finding their way to Europe through 
Egypt, from “ Araby the blest," 
were traced no further back ; and 
we often read in older writers, and, 
indeed, sometimes in authors of 
date suflSciently modern to be better 
informed, of the “ perfumes of 
Arabia," — a country little “ re- 
dolent of spice.” No more, in-, 
deed, the source of this luxury 
than of the wonderful discovery of 
the decimals that still are named 
after it among us ; though, in 
Arabia, they correctly bear the 
name of “ Indian figures.” But 
who is hardy and tasteless enough 
to resist such authority as this ?— 

— when to those who sail 
Bcvoiid the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
MozatnbHpte, off at sea north-east winds Mow 
Saltwun otiours from ^le spicy shore 
Ot Araby theble«t; with such delay 
Well pleased, they slack Ihor course, and 
many a league, 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old ocean smiles, 

Malabar has long possessed a 
race of navigators of considerable 
enterprize, when compared with 
their timid neighbours. We speak ' 
of the Mahommedan tribe of iUa- 
pla, who, centuries hack, it is 
reasonably supposed, pushed direct- 
ly over the Erythrean Sea to the 
mouth of the Mare Rubrum, and 
perhaps to Mocha and Jedda. Their 
commercial spirit was backed by 
another ; and few moral stimuli 
combine with greater effect than 
those of traffic and religion. We 
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see and know very little of Hindu 
nantics j such pursuits are contrary 
to their superstitious feelings — but 
we may infer they were early na- 
vigators, for in hooks as old pro- 
bably as the Iliad, we find regula- 
tions for sea insurances. Perhaps, 
however, they were mere coasting 
voyages, and securities against the 
pirates, anciently and now, so daring 
and organized in the Indian seas. 

Adverting, for another moment, 
to the existing state of our rela- 
tions with China, commercial and 
political, if the latter may be al- 
lowed a separate existence, we 
cannot but apprehend an early in- 
terruption thereof. It wilt most 
tikely terminate in extended inter- 
course, and that at no distant date. 
Meanwhile, should our apprehen- 
sions be unhappily verified, we 
should severely feel the effect of 
such interruption ; and it is as well 
to look the danger boldly in the 
face, and wisely to provide against 
it. Foreseeing a danger is the re- 
verse of creating one. We ground 
our view of this important question 
on some knowledge of Chinese 
subtlety and ignorance, and haugh- 
tiness and meanness. We may 
assure ourselves that the affair of 
the Lady Shore is not forgotten, 
nor forgiven, even in the lapse of 
so many years. It has been kept 
alive by the intermediate occur- 
rence of certain points of dif- 
ference — the same in kind, but 
differing in degree— and the spirited 
affair of the Alceste, and the re- 
sult of our recent embassy — as far 
as we are permitted to speculate — 
cannot fail of fanning the slumber- 
ing embers of political rancour. 
Glad, shall we be if erring herein ; 
but our short-sightedness tending 
haply to magnify what we can see 
but dimly, leads us to the persua- 
sion, that the seeds of hostile feel- 
ing, — nay, (why mince it ?) of 
hostilities , — are deeply rooted be- 
tween England and China ; and 
that no great length of time, 
perhaps not another year, will 
suffice for the development of some 
Asiatic Joum. — No. 24. 
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of its matured fruits. We have 
by accident had an opportunity of 
seeing some important documents, 
that will not, perhaps, perhaps 
ought not, be published, connected 
with our late embassy, which con- 
firm our conviction that a much 
greater portion of forbearance than 
has of late marked the conduct o^ 
onr cabinet, and a much smaller 
portion of insolence on the part of 
the Chinese, must be brought into 
operation, to avert the results in 
our contemplation. 

Appendix C. is a “ translation 
of a modern version of the Suria 
Alem a code of laws that chiefljt 
guides the administration, and rules 
the population of Java. As such 
it may be, to a certain degree, ca- 
rious ; and at any rate is judicious- 
ly given in such a work at this. 
But, as a code, it is an unenlighten- 
ed production. Its compound Sans- 
krit and Arabic name means the 
light or sun of the world. Like 
other eastern codes, it is so vague 
as to leave most points that it pro- 
fesses to explain sufficiently to the 
taste or caprice of the expounder. 
It is, in short, a contemptible code ; 
affecting method, arrangement, and 
precision, but miserably defective 
in useful provisions, and sanguinary 
on points where its denunciations 
can never be carried into effect. 
An abstract is given of “ some of 
the laws, which, according to the 
traditions of the Javans, were in 
force against the inhabitants pre- 
vious to the arrival of Adi Sajca.” 
The idea of laws being in force 
“ against the inhabitants ” of any 
state is an unhappy one ; laws 
must be strange things when not 
for the inhabitants. But the former 
term may, perhaps, be too ext«l- 
sively applicable in the east. 

The next article contains a pro- 
clamation by Lord Minto, on the 
assumption of sovereignty on Java 
by the English ; and a code of re- 
gulations passed in February 1814, 
by the lieutenant governor, for 
the more effectual administration of 
justice in the provincial courts. 
VoL. IV. 4 G 
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The first is a manly, sensible edict ; 
short, but sufficient, and highly 
honorable to the English character. 
The second seems, in our humble 
judgment, admirably calculated to 
meet the exigencies of the case, 
and the wants and feelings of the 
people. It consists of a hundred 
and seventy-three short numbered 
articles or paragraphs, doing honor 
to the head that originated it, and, 
as we have every reason to believe, 
to those who were charged with its 
execution. 

Appendix E contains compara- 
tive vocabularies of the Malaya, 
Javan, Madurese, llaii, and Lam- 
pung languages, arranged under 
thirty-two heads : those of Java 
and Madura aie given in two dia- 
lects each — Extract from the Dasa- 
namah, a useful work, noticed in 
the earlier part of our review — 
Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Sanskrit, Kawi, and Pali — Kawi 
words with the meaning attached to 
them by the Fanambahan of Su- 
tnenap, and specimen of the mys- 
tical meaning attached to the 
letters of the alphabet, by the 
same. These articles, of which 
we have alieady made slight men- 
tion, are a great accession to the 
lingual stores of Orientalists. 

An “ Account of Celebes ” is 
given in F. Of this most irregu- 
larly shaped island, nearly as large, 
it is believed, as England, but 
containing probably less than one- 
fourth of its population, very little 
is known ; and as little of other 
considerable islands in the eastern 
seas, formerly, and possibly still, 
■the seat of potent governments, 
and the abode of numerous races 
of people, refined to a certain de- 
pce, and to a considerable degree 
in some instances ; in others, the 
abode of slavery, piracy and bar- 
barism. In most of them some 
admixture of all these ingredients 
will probably be perceptible. We 
now allude more particularly, as 
well to the island, called, but why 
we know not, Celebes, (a name 
sinkaown to the natives), as to 
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Luzon, Magindanao, Papua, Bor- 
neo, &c, as named in our charts of 
the eastern seas. So numerous are 
these islands, amounting, as some 
believe, to a thousand, that the 
spirit of research and enterprize, 
now in course of opeiation, may 
discover to us the condition of 
many millions of our fellow crea- 
tures, hitherto scarcely ranked in 
the scale of the human race ; and, 
in their various degrees of civiliza- 
tion, a new world. 

A plate of Celebcan alphabets, 
ancient and modern, and a voca- 
bulary of nine of its languages, ac- 
company the account here given of 
this Hindii-Mahoinmedan countiy. 

It is difficult to turn our eye to- 
wards the regions here alluded to 
without lamenting deeply the loss 
sustained by oriental literature and 
by the world, in the premature 
death of Dr. Leyden ; the greatest 
loss hitherto to be deplored by 
Orientalists, except in that of Sir 
William Jones. 

” Translation of the Manek 
Maya,” occupies Appendix H. It 
is a mythological cosmogony, much 
venerated in Java, and equally cal- 
culated for the meridian of Benares 
or Poon.a; in which neighbourhood 
it probably originated. The names, 
fables, &c. are mostly Puranic. 

Ancient inscriptions on stones 
found in Java, which stones, not- 
withstanding their bulk, have been 
removed thence, are comprehended 
in article I. of the Appendix. One 
of these has been sent from Bengal 
to England, as an appropriate pre- 
sent to Lord Minto ; who, in ac- 
knowledgment, speaks of it as 

“ A curiosity, wliicli, in weight at 
least, seems to rival Peter the Great’s 
statue at Petershurgh. I shall be very 
much tempted to mount tliis Javan rock 
upon our Minto Craigs, tliat it may tell 
eastern tales of us long after our heads 
arc under smoother stones.” 

The value of these inscriptions 
are little commensurate with the 
mass of their recipients, or with 
their own immoderate length. They 
seem little else than a string of 
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common place verbosity, without 
pith or point - flattering, of course, 
and this was probably their chief 
object, to reigning potentates. If 
their dates can be depended on, 
some chronological points may, 
perhaps, be deduced from them. 

An account of the very interest- 
ing island of Bali forms Appendix 
K. It is hither we may look, as 
far as our purview is yet permitted 
to extend, for the most valuable re- 
mains of Hindu antiquities. Al- 
though we have lost our political 
sovereignty in the eastern isles, we 
will not foiego the hope that our 
learned society at Calcutta will con- 
tinue to look eastward with an in- 
quisitive eye. In our first rapid 
perusal of these volumes, we had 
marked many passages, in this ac- 
count of Bali, for quotation and 
remark ; but, under circumstances 
perhaps too obvious, we must 
withhold both. 

A beautiful plate of a “ Pa- 
puan, or native of New Guinea, 
ten years old,” occurs in this part 
of the second volume. He was 
stolen in the currency of the ac- 


cursed trade of which we have 
already spoken, but had the sin- 
gular good fortune to fall into the 
hands of Sir Thomas Raffles, at 
Bali, and has accompanied him to 
Kngland, “ where he has excited 
some curiosity, being the first in- 
dividual of the wholly haired race 
of Eastern Asia who has been 
brought to this country.” 

We have called this a “ beau- 
tiful plate,” but the hideous visage 
of the poor Papuan must be abs- 
tracted from the sum of this epithet. 
He is probably of the ab-original 
race, which at the present day 
forms the bulk of the population of 
New' Guinea. If so, and the bulk 
may be judged by the sample, it 
must surely be the ugliest lace 
under the sun. 

The little remainder of the vo- 
lume is occupied by regulations 
connected with the political and 
revenue departments of the British 
government of Java, forming, in 
their seemingly wise provisions, a 
suitable supplement to the earlier 
regulations ^ready noticed. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India Home, June 18. 

A quarteily pcnejal court of proprie- 
tors ot East India stock, wkicli wa.s made 
special for a variety of purposes, was 
this day held at the Company's hou.se in 
Leadcnliall-strect. 

The minutes of the former court hav- 
ing been read — 

The Chauinnn, — (John Bebh, 
said—** I have to acquaint tlic court that 
it is assembled to declare a dividend on 
the Company's capital stock, from the 
5tb of January last, to the 5th of July 
nejet. The court of directors have come 
to a resolution thereon, which shall be 
read." 

The resolution was read, as follows : — 

** At a conrt of directors held onTucs- 
“ day, tlie l"th of June, 1817. 

“ Resolved ummimously, that in pnr- 
“ suance of an act of the 53d of his pre- 
“ icnt Majesty, cap. 1.55, it be rerom- 
** mended to the general court to declare 
‘* a dividend of 5| per cent, upon the 
** capital stock of tbi'» Company, for the 


“ half year commencing the 5th January 
** last, and ending the 5th July next.” 

The Chairman then moved, that the 
dividend for the above period be 54 per 
cent, which, being sccondeil by the deputy 
chairman, was carried unaniiuously. 

Tile Chairman laid before the court, in 
pursuance of cap. 1. sec. 8. of the By- 
Laws, certain papers which had been pre- 
sented to Barliaimmt .^ince the last court, 
the titles of which weie read. 

The Chairman . — ** I am to acquaint 
the court, that the 12(h section, chap. 10. 
of the By-Law**, ordains, that a list shall 
belaid before the court of all ships licen- 
sed to proceed to India by the court of di- 
rectors, in the preceding year, ending the 
30thof Apiil, which list is also to contain 
the amount of tonnage, with the name of 
the respective owners and commanders. 
In «»nformity with this By-Law, 1 now 
lay the said list before the court.’' 

Mr. Alderman Atkins wished to know 
whether those lists were printed ? 

The CAtfirwfln answered iu the 
tive. 


^ G 2 
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COMMin'EE OF BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman . — “ I have to state to the 
court, that the 1st sec. of the 3d chapter 
of the By-Laws ordains, that, at the ge- 
neral court annually held in June, a 
committee of fifteen shall be appointed to 
inspect the By-Laws. We shall now pro- 
ceed to the election of that committee, 
and I think I cannot do better than pro- 
pose, seriatim, the gentleman (with the 
exception of Thomas Lewis, Esq. deceas- 
ed) who acted on it during the last year.” 

The names of the former committee 
having been read — 

Tile Chairman projiosed that Hum- 
phrey Howorth, Esq. be one of the mem- 
bers of the said committee, for the year 
ensuing. Agreed to unanimously. 

That Whitshed Keene, Esq. be a mem- 
ber for the year ensuing. 

Mr. Hume said, he expected before this 
question was put, to have seen a proprie- 
tor in court, who, he understood, was 
to have taken notice of the attendance of 
Mr. Keene. He had heard, that, for two 
years, Mr. Keene had not attended on 
the committee — and he had also learned 
that he did not, himself, wish to be 
placed in the situation, whenhe was elect- 
ed to it. Now, when a reform had taken 
■place, and it was the wish, both within 
and without the bar, to have efficient 
members on the committee, he conceived 
that a gentleman, who liad not been able 
to attend for two years, (thereby shew- 
ing his non-efficiency) ought no longer to 
continue a member of it. He, therefore, 
wished to propose Mr. Weyland, in the 
room of Mr. Keene. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, the non-attend- 
ance of Mr. Keene was not occasioned by 
disinclination, but by incapacity. They 
all knew him to he a gentleman of very 
great age— and they also knew that he 
possessed great ability. He was, at pre- 
sent, a father of the East India Company. 
He was one of the oldest and large.st pro- 
prietors — and was one of their most zea- 
lous and anxious defenders, when the 
Company’s charter was questioned. He 
believ^, without knowing it himself, 
^tikhishon. friend (Mr. Hume) was quite 
rl^t in stating, that Mr. Keene would 
rather deeUne being continued on the 
committee. He, however, suggested to 
his hon. friend not to persist, on this oc- 
casion, in so summaiy a mode of pro- 
ceeding. It was competent to any pro- 
prietor to name a gentleman, who was 
litt^ for the situation — and if, on appli- 
cation to Mr. Keene, he declined being on 
the committee, then that gentleman might 
he elected. Mr. Keene’s son-in-law he 
thought a very proper person. He was a 
gentlemau who paid due attention to busi- 
ness, and possessed much ability. He 
had given great assistance to the Com- 
pany, pending the renewal of their 


charter, and that assistance had been pub- 
licly acknowledged. 

Mr. Grant agreed very much in what 
the hon. and learned gentleman had Stated- 
Considering Mr. Keene’s great ability — 
that he was a very old proprietor — and 
that he had always shewn the utmost 
zeal for the Company’s interest — he 
thought it would be a jiroceeding too 
abrupt, to displace him, without a pre- 
vious intimation on his own part. 
Agreeing in every thing else that had been 
said, and allowing most fnlly the merits of 
the gentleman who had been named, still 
it appeared to him to be a matter of deli- 
cacy, not to remove Mr. Keene tiius sud- 
denly. The committee was a large one, 
consisting of fifteen members. It was 
felt, in forming it, tliat sickness or other 
incapacity, might prevent the attendance 
of all the members ; and, therefore, a 
large number was proposed, in order to 
insure the presence of a majority. Under 
these circumstances, he submitted whe- 
ther it would be delicate to remove Mr. 
Keene ? 

Mr. Alderman Atkins hoped his worthy 
friend behind him would withdraw his 
motion. After the services of Mr. Keene 
he trusted they would not discard him in 
this summary manner. It was of the ut- 
most importance that there should be an 
efficient nomination, if Mr. Keene declin- 
ed acting on tlie comraiitee— which, from 
tile state of his health, he was sorry to 
say was most probable. But he hoped not 
another woid would be said about his 
situation, until such an intimation W'as 
given. 

Howorth said, it was his opinion 
tliat some person should be elected in 
M r. Keene’s place. But, from feelings of 
delicacy — from sentiment of veneration 
for liis age and respectability — it was his 
idea that they ought not to do anything so 
indecorous, as to remove him without any 
degree of notice — as a mere matter of 
course. It was, therefore, in their con- 
templation, to apply to him, in order to 
ascertain whether he wished to hold the 
situation in the ensuing year. 

Mr. Lowndes said, every unpleasant 
reflection would be done away, by appoint- 
ing Mr. Keene’s son-in-law to the situa- 
tion. He could see no breach of delicacy, 
in this case, when the son-in-kaw was pro- 
posed— to do what ? 'fo save his father- 
in-law a great deal of trouble, while the 
honour still remained, and would probably 
remain for a long time, in the same fa- 
mily. In his opinion, it would be Snfi • 
nitely more honourable to Mr. Keene to 
have the duties of the situation jiroperly 
perfonned by his son-in-law, than if he 
remained himself an inefficient member of 
the committee. 

Mr. R. Jackson thought they ought ta 
proceed towardi Mr. Keene with the ut- 
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most delicacy and kindness. To perse- 
Tere in the course proposed would not 
perhaps agree with any of those pioposi- 
tions. But, he understood, it was sup- 
posed by some gentlemen, that, if the 
court passed by the present opportunity, 
they would not have it in their power to 
make such an alteration till that day twelve 
mouths. This was certainly erroneous. 
It must be in the power of the court at 
any time, to fill up vacancies in that com- 
mittee, or any other. By the visitation of 
Providence, several members might die, 
and surely nothing could prevent them 
from proceeding to an immediate election. 
It would be, perhaps, right to heave an 
able and efficient man, as soon as possible, 
but, in respect to the individual in question 
they ought to abstain from proceeding, until 
they had some intimation from himself 
that he wished to decline the office. 

Mr. Hume said, any wish, fairly ex- 
pressed by the court, sliould, on his part, 
meet with the utmost attention. The 
proposition he had made did not originate 
in any disrespect towards Mr. Keene — 
but he understood that the committee of 
by-laws had received his resignation, and 
that they wished to have Mr. Weytand 
appointed, though, fiom motives of deli- 
cacy, they had not proposed him. 

Mr, Whitshed Keene was then re- 
elected. 

Mr. Lowndes—*^ Would it be contrary 
to the rules of the court to state the pro- 
fession of each gentleman proposed, in 
order to see whether the committee is a 
fair one, or one under the control of the 
court of directors of order!) 

The hon. D. Kinnaird, George Gum- 
ming, Esq., William Drewe, Esq., Pa- 
trick Heatley, Esq. and Henry Smith, 
Esq. were re-elected without observation. 

Sir T. B. Walsh, Bart, was next pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Hume said, be found, on consult- 
ing a list of the committee of by-law.s, 
that this gentleman had not attended last 
year. He understood that he had gone 
abroad, and might be absent three or 
four years. 

Mr. E, Parry. ‘‘ He was in England 
lately, but I believe lie is gone abroad for 
a short time. He is a very able and pro- 
per man.** 

Mr. Howortk — “ If he be on the con- 
tinent, it is evident, whatever his abili- 
ties may be, that be cannot attend the 
committee/" 

Mr. R. Jackion said, if tiie circum- 
stance of Sir T. B. Walsh's being abroad 
arose from necessity, not i&ciination, and 
prevented him b-oni attending last year, 
and if any gentleman would assure them, 
that, when he arrived, he would attend, 
be should vote for his re-election. 

A proprietor observed, that T. B. 


Walsh, lived thirty miles from town, and 
liad, when in this country, constantly 
come up to perform his duty. 

Sir T. B. Walsh was then re elected. 

The Chairman then proposed Alex, 
Baring, Esq. 

Mr. Hume said, he found, on referring 
to his notes of what had passed in that 
court on the 23d of June, 1815, that, on 
Mr. Alexr. Baring being then named, be 
ventured to state, from his own know- 
ledge of that gentlemen’s affairs, that be 
could scarcely be expected to devote his 
time to the duties of the situation. The 
hon. dirojtor who then filled the chair 
gave him a decided answer — for he assu- 
red him that Mr. Baring would attend. 
Two years had since passed over, during 
the first of which, Mr. Baring attended 
once, and on a very important occasion, 
to carry a particular point which had pre- 
viously been discussed. In the next year, 
that now passed, he had not attended at 
ail. Out of two years, therefore, he had 
been but once in the committee— and he 
now asked whether, in common decency, 
if they wished to have an efficient com- 
mittee, they could persevere in placing 
this individual in such a situation ? Uu- 
less some gentlemen stated that Mr. Ba- 
ring in future would attend better, he 
(Mr. Hume) would, even though be stood 
alone, take the sense of the court on his 
re-election. 

ftir. If he stays away for 

a year, it shews that he does not like to be 
on the committee, though he does not 
choose to refuse the office. 1 shall, there- 
fore, support my hon. friend's proposi- 
tion.^' 

Mr. Inglis — The fact is, Mr. Baring 
was spoken to on the subject, and he did 
say, that be would give general attend- 
ance. 1 can speak to this, because 1 bad 
a convei'sation with him. It U true he 
has not attended often. 1 know not how 
often.— fS/r. Once.'*J— He has 

matters of moment that perhaps take up his 
time. 1 can only vouch for tills, that he 
promised to give general attendance.’* 

The Deputy Chairman, (Jas. Pattison, 
Esq.) said, that one of the most eminent 
merchants in the city of London was a 
very eligible person to consider the by- 
laws, cannot be denied ; and when such 
a gentleman has assented to be cme of the 
committee, though, from circumstances, 
he has not been able to attend, perhaps it 
would be acting imprndently, and be the 
means of losing a very valuable mexi:d>cr, 
whose advice assistance on urgent oc- 
casions are of ^eat importance, if he was 
thrown out. 

Mr. R. Jaekton said, the court appear- 
ed to be placed in a delicate situa- 
tion with respect to this gentlemen, whose 
high character and great talents were uni- 
versally acknowledged* One would be 
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very sorry, there fore, even i n pu rsuing a j list 
cause, to seem to slight so highly respecta- 
ble an individual. But the court must see 
tlie extreme state of embarrassiucut, if 
not of pain, which was connected with 
this case. After being told, from each 
side of the bar, that au efficient commit- 
tee should be formed, how painful must 
it be to the executive body, as well as tlie 
proprietors, to admit non-efficient per- 
sons, and to propose passing the circum- 
staD(% over in silence. But periiaps this 
mode might heal all difficulties : — pursue 
towards Mr. Baring the same course that 
had been pursued witli respect to Mr. 
Keene. Perhaps some gentlemen, in ha- 
bits of intimacy with Mr. Baring, w’ould 
state to him how anxious the proprietors 
were for his attendance in the committee, 
in which they were convinced his services 
would be found most beneficial— but that, 
if he would not favour the committee with 
his assistance, they had some right to ex- 
|>ect that he tvould' state his determina- 
tion by letter — and then, when filling up 
the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Keene or 
any other non-attending member, they 
could fill up his place also. But he should 
not like to throw a slur on such a charac- 
ter; paying homage as he did to Mr. Ba- 
rlng*s talents, and anxiously wishing him 
to be an efficient member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr, Lowndes said, when he agreed in the 
necessity of taking the sense of thecouH on 
the propriety of passing over Mr. Barinu’s 
name, be did so witli a great deal of pain. 
He conceived that he was a gentleman most 
fit in every respect to be on the committee. 
When he saw a man giving up private and 
party feelings in the House of Commons, 
in order to fonvard the good of his coun- 
try, he could not help wishing such a 
man on their committee. 

Mr. Hume — “ If Mr. Baring possessed 
all the wisdom of Solomon, and gave us 
none of the benefits of it, as far as we 
are concerned, it is useless. If, however, 
gentlemen will act as godfather for 
hkn, and undertake that he will attend, 

I Will not divide the court.’' 

Mr, IngHs — “ If the court of proprie- 
tm place this gentleman on the coihmit- 
tcc, I hate BO doubt whatever, that he 
will attend on impentant occasions— but 
not on all oarasions.’* 

Mr. “ Then I waive my ob- 

jection.” 

Mr. Ak'xr. Baling was then re-elected. 

dobn Taylor, Esq. and Geo. Grote, 
Esq. were re-elected without observation, 

David Lyon Esq. was next proposed. 

Mr Hume expressed great respect for 
this gentleman’s abilitie**, but was sorry 
to find tliat he had not time to attend to 
the duties of the situation. In the year 
just expireii, he appeared but once— and 
in the preceding year very little more. He 


had not taken a fair portion of duty. He 
would not, however, object to him ; but 
hoped he would favour the proprietors 
with the benefit of his talents atul abili- 
ties, if it agreed with his avocations, and 
if not, he trusted he would favour them 
with his resignation. 

Robert Williams Esq. and Benjamin 
Barnard, Esq. were re-elected without 
obsen'ation. 

The CVvfluVmflrt— I regret to inform 
the court that, in consequence of the 
death of a very worthy member, Thomas 
Lewis, Esq. a vacancy has been occasion- 
ed in the committee of by-laws ; I there- 
fore move ‘ that Sir Henry Strachie be 
appointed in his place.’ ” 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. li, Jackson said, his intention w’as 
anticipated by the motion of the hou. 
chairman ; but he hoped the court w’ould 
permit him to express his appiobation of 
the conduct which had been pursued. A 
wish was expressed, on his side of the 
bar, that Sir Henry Strachie should be 
appoiute<l, and he was happy to see that 
wish so handsomely met by the gentlemen 
on the other side. 

Mr. Hume. “ I wish to know whe- 
ther, if Sir H. Strachie be elected, he 
will attend regularly ?” 

Mr. Lowndes. “ I should like to be 
jnfoimed of the high crimes and mis- 
dtMucanoiirs committed by my two bon, 
friends (Messrs. Jackson and Hume), 
which prevent them from being nominated 
on the committee.^” 

Mr. Cummina said, it was he who had 
proposed that Sir H. Strachie should fill 
up the vacancy in the committee. He 
knew him to be a sensible and an inde- 
pendent man, and he thought he could 
not do better than to propose him. 

iMr. D, Kinnaird said, as tliis was the 
last day for appointing tlie committee, be 
would take that opportunity of saying a 
w'ord or two on the subject of the names 
proposed iu that court, generally. As a 
member of the committee, he felt him- 
self quite incompetent to give his vote at 
all for those persons who were proposed 
to act as his colleagues — for he sliould 
wish the labours of this committee to be 
appreciated as not having any thing to do 
with party views, but as proceeding dis- 
tinctly on the merits of the case ; here- 
grett^, therefore, that any member of 
that committee should have proposed a 
gentleman to be his future colleague. It 
was like a slur on their proceedings ; it 
looked as if members were purposely se- 
lected, on one side or the other, to give 
their friends support. He, however, ac- 
quitted the hon. proprietor (Mr. Gumming) 
of any motive in doing as be acknowledg- 
ed he had done, except a wish to place 
on the committee the most efficient person 
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he was acquainted witli— but still he did 
3iot approve of the proceeding. He (Mr. 
Kinnaird}, under such circumstances, 
would never propose any person ; and he 
felt utterly iucoujpetent to vote 

for the re-election of any gentleman who 
Itad been appointed a member of tlie com- 
mittee. The only occasion on which he 
could be brought to vote was, when two 
geiitluiiien were proposed at the same 
time, in o])positioii to each other; he 
would then feel it his duty to state which 
of tliem he thought most eligible. Having 
said this, he hoped it would be under- 
stood that they had no private feelings in 
the committee. For his owu part, he 
was scarcely acquainted with any of the 
gentlemen of whom it was coin|)osed, 
with the exception of tlie hon, chairman. 

Mr. li. Jarkson said, the observation 
made by his hon. friend (Mr. Gumming) 
was occasioned by the few words he had 
previously addiessed to the court. It 
should be recollected, however, that the 
proposition for the appointment of Sir H. 
Strachie came from the hon. clinirman, 
and was seconded by his lion, colleague. 
Sir H, Strachie being very highly thought 
of by persons on this side of the bar, be 
(Mr. Jackson) stated tlie pleasure he 
felt at the handsome manner in which the 
gentlemen behind the bar met that Icel- 
ing, and the hon. proprietor (Mr, Gum- 
ming) merely olfered an explanatory ob- 
servation. No doubt, as a general priii- 
cipte, it was right they should abstain 
from personal feeling altogether ; but let 
not that hon. proprietor be stipjiosed to 
have nominated a member of the coin- 
tnittee. He had not done so ; he merely 
gave that explanation wliich was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. D. Khmaird, ** My only reason 
for making the observation I have done, 
is to prevei>t unpleasant feeling. At a 
sfibsequent time, if a ditfeicuce of opi- 
nion existed in the committee, a part of 
it haungbeen nominated by the members 
of the old committee, the latter, on a 
division, might find the new members 
opposed to them. The complaint t>erhaps 
would then be, “ Here are the very per- 
sons WAi appointeil as our colleagues, 
voting against us '. 1 wish to avoid the 
possibility of such an ocrurrcnce." 

Mr. Lowndes. “ It is certainly a most 
extraordinary thing, that two of the most 
respectable, efficieuf, active and intelli- 
gent men in this court are never proposed 
on this committee. I allude to my two 
hon. friends Mr. Jackson and Mr. Hume. 

1 say, it is setting a mark on th^m ; but 
I suppose it is believed, that, if they 
were placed on the committee, they would 
not go well in harness. 1 think that is the 
reason of their not being proposed.** 

Mr. B. Jackson said, he felt Mattered 
by the notice of his hon. friend ; but he 


had for several years past, stated, that 
it was inconsistent with his avocations to 
act on tlie committee. As he had some 
years since taken an active part in the 
revision of the by-laws, his hon. friend 
ought not to have tlirown out the impu- 
tation he had done, because be (Mr. 
Jackson) bad declined a situation, to the 
duties of which he could not pay proper 
attention. 

(Sir Heniy Strachie was then added to 
the committee). 

Mr. B. Jackson obsened, that, as they 
had arrived at the last name, he would 
trouble the court wiili a very few words. 
On a former day he had stated, that he 
slionld move the thanks of the court to 
the committee of by-laws, and an hon. 
director had expressed his readiness to 
Second the motion. The labours of the 
committee bad not yet, however, come 
to a close, and therefore the gentlemen 
composing it were anxious tliat the pro- 
position of thanks slioiild not now be 
iHa<lc. He stated this to shew that he 
liad not forgotten liis promise, and to 
piove that he was not deficient in gra- 
titude to the committee for the services 
they had rendered the Company, although 
they now declined the honour he had con* 
tenii>Iated. 

PENSION TO CAPTAIN EARLE. 

The Vhmrman moved — ** lliat this 
court confirm the resolution of the ge* 
neral court ou the 16th of April last, ap* 
proving the resolution of the court of 
directors of the Ibth of March, for 
granting to Capt. Solomon Earle, pay- 
master of the military depot at Chatham, 
a pension of £"300 perauaura.’* 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether the 
amendment he had moved, when this 
question was last before the court, was 
on i-ecord, and being answered by the 
chairman in the aARrmative, he be^ed 
leave to make a few' observations, By 
the public ilncumcnts which liad been sub- 
milted to the court, it was evident their 
pcii'ihm-list was hourly incrcabing, and 
on ilr.it account it was that ho had pro- 
posed the amendment which was nega- 
tived at the last court. He was anxious 
that the subject-matter of that ameud- 
wieiit should not he lost, and therefore 
he would now call tiie attention of the 
court to the progressive increase of the 
pension-list, liy papers laid before the 
house of commons for the three last 
years, it appeared, that the pensions 
granted by the Company had increased 
very much. By referring to the account 
for the present year, made up to the first 
of May, it would be found, that the siw 
perannuation and pension list exceeded in 
amount the list of the preceding year, by 
,£8000. He referred to these documents 
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merely to support the observations he 
had offered to the last court, but without 
any intention of opposing the present re- 
solution. The expenses of different 
kinds which the Company were now in- 
curring, proceeded to an extent far be- 
yond any thing that could be imagined by 
those who did not attend closely to the 
subject, therefore he wished to awaken 
the attention of the proprietors to the 
necessity of economy ; and lie hoped that 
his amendment, although negatived, would 
not be altogether lost, but tliat it would 
excite ihquiry and investigation. 

Mr. Lowndes, “ What is the standard 
of superannuation ? Is it great age, 
mental infirmity, or corporeal Incapa- 
city V* 

Mr. Hume would refei- his hon. friend 
To the act of parliament ; a scale of ser- 
vice was theie laid down, by whicli a cer- 
tain portion of salary was allowed after a 
certain number of years’ service. If the 
com t of directors had continued the old 
form of the list, setting forth the new 
pensions granted, as it stood in IB14, 
(and why it was altered he knew not), it 
would have been much better. By the old 
mode, he was at once put in possession 
of the number of years service of eacli 
individual, and the salary and allowances 
which he had. There was a clear expla- 
nation of every case j but, from the list 
now laid before the court, he could not 
etty, whether the annuities granted were, 
-in the strict acceptation of the word, 
pensions, or wliethcr they were portions 
of salary allowed to be granted umlcr 
the act of parliament. He would tell 
the court why it was of importance that 
the nature of these grants sliould be spe- 
cifically stated ; it was, because if those 
who granted them proceeded in this man- 
ner, they would excite suspicion, and 
occasion more trouble to themselves than 
they wished to encounter. It was of the 
utmost importance that the proprietors 
should be enabled to place relianc&on all 
the official docuraent.s, which, through 
the executive body, were given to the 
public. The word and signature of the 
directors ought to be sufficient to carry 
them through eveiy opposition tbat might 
to any document issued by them. 
If, therefore, he held in his hand a re- 
solution enaatting from the executive 
body, agreeing to give Col. Brice j^OO 
per annum from the- Company’s cash, 
and i'lOO per anuum from the fee fund, 
making a total of £300 a-year; if he 
saw, by the act of parliament, that the 
court of diiectors were called on to de- 
liver to the proprietors, on a certain day, 
a list of all new salaries (together with 
the allowances) granted to individuals; 
and if he found, on looking to the print- 
ed list, that the salary of Colonel Brice, 
in the new situation of under military 


auditor, was stated to be £200, while 
not a word was said about the £100 taken 
from the fee fund, then he had a right 
to contend, that tlie variaiue between the 
resolution and the list was coutiary to 
the act of parliament, was a just subject 
of observation, and was calculatetl to ex- 
cite distrust and suspicion. 

Mr. Lowndes, “ What is the fee- 
fund ?’* 

Mr. Hume said, it was£B0,000 a-year, 
which the directors considered pocket- 
money, and in the disposal of which they 
thought the pioprictors had no right to 
iuterlere. The li*t would be extremely 
.satisfactory, if the court would allow the 
form of proceeding, adopted in 1814, to 
be used in future. By that form, if any 
person wanted to ascertain the fact, he 
was at once acquainted with the number 
of years, and the amount of salary and 
emoluments, with reference to every in- 
dividual mentioned in the list; by this 
means he was enabled to judge whether 
the sum granted by the cuurt w'as con- 
sistent with the act of pailiament or not* 
'I'his he could not do by the form now in- 
troduced ; and, having found one state- 
ment erroneous, he was warranted in 
thinking that others might be erroneous 
also. To this subject he would shortly 
call their attention ; and he hoped, in 
doing so, he should avoid any unfair ob- 
servations on his motives. 

Sir J. JaeJison. “ The hon. proprietor 
has stated, that a sum of no less than 
£80, 00b annually went into the pockets 
ot the directois.” 

^\t. Hume. “ No 1 nol” 

Sir J. Jathson. “ He said, that that 
Slim was pocket-money, and connected it 
with the court of directors.” 

Mr. Hume. “ I say it is at the dis- 
cretion of the court of directors. Pen- 
sions, to the amount of £7000 a-year, 
are paid out of it.” 

)i\T J. Jackson said, the hon. propiietor 
had often accused the directors of making 
unfair observations. Now, he thought the 
hon. gentleman went as far beyond the 
line of justice and propriety, in speaking 
of £80,000 as pocket-money, and coupling 
it with the court of directors, as any 
man could possibly go. This fee-fund, 
about which so much had been said, was 
formerly given entirely to the clerks. The 
court of directors found it necessary to 
take the fund iutp’ their own manage- 
ment, still, however, considering it as 
belonging to the clerks. It had been so 
administered, and the £100 granted to 
Colonel Brice from the fee-fund, was 
conferred on him as one of the clerks. 

Mr. Hume said, if any idea went abroad 
that the directors put this money in their 
pockets, he would strenuous^ impose it. 
But this foct could not be dented, that 
the money was given away without ap- 
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p]>ing to the court of propnetors, which 
was coiitraiy to the by-laws. He thought 
himself also correct in sayintr, that the 
whole was not appropriated fothe clerks. 
There was now a balance of £^160,000 of 
the fee-huul, vvliich, in point ot fact, 
was considered as Company’s money, and 
was not accounted for by t!se treasurer. 
He did uadi ).>taiid horn tise lion, deputy 
chairman, t.iat nuM-iirr^ would be taken 
to satisty ibe court with rc«j>ect to the 
appropriation ot tiiis fund; and he did 
hope, tiie appoiminent ot Colonel Brice 
being a !tuun Jid • statement, that he would 
have submitfcd some information to tne 
court on it, which would put an end to 
any further (lisca>si-»ii relative to it. Had 
he done so, it would not haw been men- 
tioned t y him. 

The i’.k'nrmnn. “ I will take this oc- 
casion to vStatc to the court, that the bu- 
siue^'S ot the tec-fund is now under con- 
sideiatioii, and very shortly a repoit re- 
lative to the whole subject will be hid 
before the [iropi ietui's. I can .issuiothc 
court, that tuc executive bo<ly havc nut 
the least dcsire v. hatewi to keep ati> 
thing scttet that onulit to bo diver scd.*’ 

lilr. “ I u>k, then, why hU' 

nut the tec-fund been rauly nKniti-med ?” 

Ml. /f. ./ rk^uH sail le is sat-sncl, 
^tUli icvpeii 'o the tee-nuid, fiat no un- 
worthy ii’C w.is mideot it tin he hoped 
that loose woo Wvic c.n.hoyel m .i.Wati- 
gatiiitf It, would look to the le-a! point, 
namely, whether any paif of it c- uld be 
appropriated to pensions, witiiout notify- 
ing the ‘-■rant to pailr.ime.it i 

Tile i> jiil'i ChiuuiH.i I James Pafti- 
soii, r,--| id, the o.rciun':anccv of tlie 
eve '.oA' b'fii.e f!ic c-Mirt, atid that 
which wd' infioiluced, weie tofa'ly diflVr- 
cnt. A motion wa^ ma le for the coiifir.- 
ination <o a resoUuion graufing a pension 
ofi?300 pei antiuintoCapl. Katie, and, in- 
stead of vpeakinu; on this specific •jncvtion, 
the lion, propi ii'tor liad taken the ouiwr- 
tanityoi iiitinjliiciiutotlier 10 'iic.s, unc*m- 
nected with it. He ,'Mr. Patti.son) had had 
the ho. .out (d acoii\er>fition with tliehoii. 
pro]>rictoi‘, and tlien he distinctly stated to 
iiiin, th.ii (he sufMfcr would he taken up sc- 
liou'lv l'\ 'liccoiiit or diitctojs — anu lliat 
the legil t.iii!, whet lei they conid 
give inoi f lliau lu drawiiii* on the 

fee-fnud. wiilio it the appuibiiionoJ tlir 
coiirt of propi icioi's, won d be inin.itidy 
investig ited. Such an imjuirv lul Iji-cii 
instituted — it was still before aewnniittee 
—and a rejHtrt would he finally made to 
the conit on the subject. Notliiiiithad 
been comcaied, or kept in the daik. If 
the diitxtm'v ened, in doiiuc what they 
had done, t .cv would come before the 
proprie’ uv a id state tiiat iney had acted 
under a mi'couccjition — if not, they 
would dc.cii i tiicir conduct by plain rea- 
soning. This was a fnnd bclniigiug to 
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the clerks, which tlie court of directors 
look under their cure, and wliich was 
divtiibutcd amo!)g^t tlmse to wb.o.n it be- 
longed If any of it w > impiopeily laiil 
out, then let a lair an diictt cliaigcbe 
brought aiuinsr t'.u.se who had abused it 
— bur he diil nut consiiiet it ja*-r to intro- 
duce the snbiect incidentally Jf the law 
laid (low n liv the lion pioniictor proved 
tobecoirccf, that the conit or diicctors 
conlil not c-ra .t mine liiaii iJoO, the 
overplus being taken from t'lis fund, with- 
out the ronciuicncf of the proprieror®, 
thit pi incijdc »\on!d, o. coaisc, be.«cia- 
pulo.isly acted on. 

Mr. O. Kvrt'tird vai.l, a- thii w.ns a 
qnestiirn rc'ative to a 'uni-’on, hi.s hon. 
tiiend Certainly had a right to allude to 
r ar wliieli, under peculiarclrciimstances, 
had he.'n granted to another individual. 
He Mr. Kiniitird) wished to know, 
wiietiicr any, ami, if any, wdiat rea.son 
e'jivred foi not piocecding, with respect 
to the t.» mation ot the pcii'ion-ii.-st, on 
the old m.»ilc of isild. He shmild feel it 
his duty to move loraictuni Miijilar, in 
form, t(» th.’-t made in li^ll. lo the pro- 
duction of wiiicii lie did not luiim there 
could be any objection. Such a mode of 
rctinn would cei tamly give much more iu- 
founation tlian that icceiitly adopted, 
and on po iitv too w’lilch it w.iv essenlial 
they vh'*n)d know. 

Ml. Is tliere a by-law, or- 

dain. ,ig iliat tht'C livt- L'.oald Le laid be- 
foic us ^ If lliere is not, I will move, 
on a future day, that they be teg. daily 
submitted to the court.” 

Mr. y>. Ktmoiird. Tlielist is fir.vt laid 
iicioic jjariiaiucnt, and sah.-ieqiiently laid 
befoie tj c com t.” 

Tlie resolution granting a pension of 
£^00 a year to Capr. E.ule was then car- 
tied in the atfiimaiiie. 

Bi:po:rr op the committee of 

BY-LAWS. 

'flic C/ialnnari. ** I have to actpiaiul 
tbc court, that it is made .special for the 
purpose of leceiving the report of the 
committee of by hiw.s, which will be given 
in by the ciiairman of that committee.” 

Ml. /lotrort/i, Some diticrence of 
opinion having occurred, a^ to the man- 
ner of K'ceiving ti)c reiKu t of the com- 
mittee of b\-1 iw's, on tic* Let occasion, 
I b‘‘g Icive to 'iwcc't This morlc of pio- 
ccediirz — I [iioposethaT the report should 
n AV be r* (H .vcd and read ; tliat a day 
should be fixed for the consideration of 
the snbj.ct ; .ind that, in tlie inc in time. 
It be 1 lid on the table, for ih: pci nsal of 
the proprietors, until the apj-uinted day 
arilve.” 

Tlie report was then handed in and read. 
It suggested alterations in the law 

Chap. Ilf. ■sect. 4. 

CW VI .sect, *) (i; b, 

VoL. IV. 4 H 
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Chap. VI. . . . 

. . . sect. 

7. 

Do 

. . . . 

16. 

Do 

. . . . 

21. 

Chap. VII 


I. 

Do 


7. 

Chap. IX 

.. . — 

1. 


Counsel having stated their opinion 
that, as they now stood, they weie oppos- 
ed to the law of the land. It also pro- 

posed alterations in the law — 

Chap. VI-. sect. 9. 

Do. vn. — a. 

It proposed new laws in 

Chap. II — 1. 

Do. VU — 1. 

Do. do — 6. 

And recomniend the repeal of the old 
law, Chap. X sect. 4. 

[It has not been deemed uecessaiy to 
transcribe the report, as it was piinted for 
the use of the propiietois, because, at a 
subsequent court, its contents were de- 
bated, and must, of cour^'e, be introduc- 
ed, in a report of the proceedings on that 
occasion.] 

The report having been gone through — 

The Chairman said, it would require 
fourteen days noiice, at lea.st, before a 
court could be summoned to take the re- 
port into consideration — and he called on 
the gentleman to name the period, when 
they would be pleased to proceed with 
the business. 

Mr, Howorth proposed that day fort- 
tiight. 

Mr. /ftfwc observed, (hat, as many of 
those By-Laws were of great importance. 
It would be proper to have three hundred 
copies of the report thrown off for the 
use of the piopiietoi'S. Aweek might be 
allowed for printing, and fourteen days" 
afterwards the court might be held. He 
proposed so small a number of copies, be- 
cause he understood, no papers, how- 
ever iuteiesting, were call’d for, to the 
extent that hail been printed. This would 
obviate the plea of expense, and would 
be a great saving of time and trouble to 
the gentlemen who interested themselves 
in the subject. 

Mr. Lowndes thought the suggestion 
was 80 proper, that a By-Law ought to 
t>e Ic^uaded on it, to prevent more copies 
of any {oper being printed than were 
really necessary. The papers on Major 
Hart’s case filled an entire room. 

The Chairman. — *^ Every gentleman 
who wishes to inform hirajielf on the sub- 
ject, can road the report in the house. 
But, if the court thinks proper, it shall 
be printed.” 

Mr. R. Jackson thought, that amidst 
expenses like those incurred by tlie Com- 
pany in the management of empires and 
the support of fleets and armies, the sum 
ot£2. 12s. fid. could not be a very great 
object. Now let every person answer for 
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himseif. Could any man, be would ask, 
oppose the proposition for printing, with* 
out feeling some other motive beyond the 
fear of expense ? As far as he heard the 
report, there was a uec•e^’<ity for altering 
a great portion of those Bj -L.l^^ s. Counsel 
had declared some of them to be invalid 
as they at present stood ; and he could 
not conceive a question more impoitaut in 
itself, or which deseived moie profound 
consideration. Letu.s then put the ques- 
tion to ourselves — “ How can we suppose 
that any person can come down to the 
house, and, from a cursory glance at a 
sheet of paper, make himself acquainted 
with matters of so much im})ortance ?” 
He hoped that two or three hundred co- 
pies would be struck off to enable the 
propiietors lo undei stand (he subject, 
and (hat eveiy gentleman would come pre- 
pared to give a candid and unbiassed 
opinion. 

'I'hc hon. fr. F Elphinstone.—^** I 
move that the paper be printed ; and I beg 
leave to say, that the learned gentleman 
had no reason to insinuate, that it was 
proposed to keep back the report for bad 
purposes. Such an idea never enteied 
the imagination of the dnectois. If any 
persons thought the directors wished to 
keep information from the court, they 
were grossly in error.” 

Mr. R. Jackson.’—** The hon. director's 
motion is the very best proof that no such 
intention existed. It places the court 
of directors above all suspicion.” 

Mr. 6’ra«f.— “ Ferfecily concurring in 
the propriety of printing the leport, and of 
giving all possible publiciry to tlie business, 
1 wish to submit, whether you do not limit 
yourselves too much, in proposing lo dis- 
cu.ss this question in two or three weeks. 
In that period, the pmprietois would 
hardly have lime to study the alteiaiious 
propose<l.” 

Mr. D. Kinnaird and Mr. R. Jackson 
we*’e of opinion, that, as there must be two 
general courts, and as that period of the 
year was approaching, when many gentle- 
men would be out of town, it would be 
better if the court were convened for that 
day fortnight. 

Mr. Grant,—** It did appear to me 
that the hon. proprietors thought the 
courtof directors wanted to hurry through 
this matter, and therefore I suggested an 
extension of time ; but I have no objec- 
tion to the court being summoned for this 
day fortnight.” ^ 

'Fhe Chairman then moved, that Thurs- 
day, the 3d of July, be appointed for tak- 
ing the report into consideration— which 
was agreed to, and the report was order- 
ed to be printed. 

ALLOWANCES TO SHIP-OWNERS. 

The Chainman,—** I have to inform 
the court, that it is farther made special, 
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for the purpose of laying before ilic pro- 
prittors a draught of an act of Parlia- 
ment for affording relief to certain owners 
of ships in the Company’s service. On the 
15th of February last, the court met 
jn order to con^iifler of a petition to the 
hoose of commons, praying for leave to 
bring in a bill foi the lelief of the persons 
to whom he had just alluded. In con- 
sequence of their determination a petition 
was presented, and a committee met to 
■consider the matter thereof. They were 
many weeks employed in considering the 
subject ; and they ultimately drew up a 
report, which, as well as the bill founded 
ou It, shall now be read to the court.** 
The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, to whom the petition 
of the Company, and sundry other pe- 
titions, on the same subject, were le- 
ferred, was then read. It set out with 
stating, that very considerable losses liad 
been incurred by the owners of certain 
ships, and tliat further losses were likely 
to be incurred, if they fulfilled their con- 
tracts at the existing rate. Various causes 
had occasioned those losses j but the com- 
mittee meant to offer no obseiTations to 
the house, except witli respect to those 
looses that were occasioned by the in- 
adequacy of the peace-freight. It was 
proved, that the lowest peace freight, 
since the conclusion of the war, exceeded 
jf26 per ton, and that the meiliurn rate, 
during the war, was about £\S jver ton, 
being ^8 below the present price. Not- 
withstanding the provision lu the act of 
1803, that nothing should be allowed 
hereafter in addition to the peace-freight, 
on account of the high pi ice of stores, 
it appeared, from the statement of several 
owners, that great losses had been sus- 
tained, and that some relief ought to be 
granted, by an act similar to that of 1803. 
The committee felt that the principles of 
open competition, and of a fixed rate of 
peace-freight, ought to be kept unim- 
paired, as far as possible ; but, ou the 
other hand, they could not but acknow- 
ledge, that the long continuanee of tvar, 
and the high price of the equipments ne- 
cessary for the Company’s vessels, must, 
at the present rate, occasion great loss to 
the owners of the twenty-four ships ap 
plying for relief. Tliey were anxious, 
therefore, to find out some means by 
which partial relief might be granted, 
and at the same time to make such an 
improvement fn the system as would pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an application 
in future. Relief might be granted, first, 
by permitting the dissolution of the 
existing contracts by mutual consent, and 
2d. by suffering the Company to enter 
into new contracts for the remainder of 
the voyage not performed. To both these 
propositions, however, many objections 
might be urged j the only course, there- 


fore, by which relief could be granted to 
the ship-owners, was, by allowing each 
of them who paid the penalty of jS5000 
to receive an improved rate of freiglit, 
to amount, in no instance, to more than 
£S. 10s. per ton, being the difference 
between the average peace freight agreed 
for under the existing contracts, and the 
peace-freight granted since the conclusion 
of the war. This sum to be reduced on 
each ship, in proportion to the lowering 
of stores below the standard price of 
1814. The payment of the penalty on 
the one hand, and the receiving relief on 
the other, would affect the ship-owners 
in different proportions, but not unfair- 
ly ; as those who had the fewest voyages 
to perform, had for many years enjoyed 
tlie benefit of war allowances, whilst 
those whose contracts were spread over 
a greater number of voyages, had re- 
ceived less of those adv'antages. The 
committee recommended, that the pro- 
ceedings of the court of directors, in 
each specific case,' should be reported to 
parliament. They could not, howevei, 
advise even this qualified departure fioin 
the existing system, without considering 
whether it would not be expedient to 
consolidate the Company’s shipping-laws, 
80 as to prevent the recurrence, on any 
pretence whatever, of a similar applica- 
tion in time to come. Tliis could be 
done by jcL^ukuing ilic contiact price at 
the coniinenceineht of each voyage; or 
by giving in a schedule of the price of 
.stores, on the amount of wh'ch the con- 
tract could be made, and an alteration 
might take place on each voyage, accord- 
ing to the rise or fall in the price of those 
ai'ticles. Tlie committee were of opi- 
nion, that one or other of these regula- 
tions would secure to the Company the 
advantitges of open compdition, would 
protect the ship-owners tiom such losses 
as they were now liable to, and save par- 
liament from the difficulty in which it 
was now involved, by having to consider 
cases such as were at piesent submitted 
to it. 

The draft of the bill, of which the 
following is an abstract, was then read 

*rhe preamble set forth, that, by the 
39th of theking, various ]»rovisions were 
made for legulating the in which 

the £ast-Iudia Company shall hire and 
take up ships ft)r their regular ivervice ; 
and, avnongst others, one by which the 
said Company were restricted from re- 
leasing the owners of ships taken up for 
their service fiom their several coutracts, 
or to grant them any rate of fteight be- 
yond what they were entitled to under such 
contracts ; but that, by reason of tlu- long 
duration of the war, and the continuanee of 
the extraordinary price of articles of 
equipment of ships, after the conclusion 
of peace, great hardships might atisc m 

i H 2 
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^('njneiliur' ibo owners of certain sliijw in 
the Ci>i})pa!n’s 'Civice, to a Hreral execu- 
tion of theii coiiti Act-', ajifl tlicrcfore it 
was evnedient that the (Oiiit of directors 
j-houhl he empowtied, under reasonable 
limitations, to yive them some relief in 
respect thereof. 

C'ause I. — The East-India Company 
may allow the owners of the following 
ships, riz. — The Lady Melville, the Piin- 
cess Amelia, the Lowther CiC'tle, the 
Pheenix, the Charles Grant, the Asia, 
the Rose, the Piicce Resjciit, the Marquis 
Wellington, the Carnatic, the William 
Pitt, the Matcliioness of Ely, the Astell, 
the Marquis Camden, the Warren Has* 
tings, the Minerva, the LomI Cas’lereagh, 
the Priucc^s Charlotte of Wales, the 
Streathani, the Bombay, the Initlis, the 
Manjuis Hiiufloy, the Cattle Huntley, 
and the Cehalva, an additional sum for 
fieiuht, on the owueis of the said ships, 
paviny oi schilling to the Company, by 
way of penally on each of the six voyages 
contiacte.l to be peifoimed, and which 
had not been so performed on the 20fh 
of Nov. Ii5lj, the sum of 4^833. 6s. 8tl. 
being the oac-siyth part of the penalty of 
inclined by the not performing 
lie wl.ole six \oyaces, according to the 
terms ot the rc'peciive contiacts. 

Ciall^e II •"-Such allow'ance not to cx- 
(Ct-d ld‘i. per ton, beyond the rate of 
peiKe-freiiiUt which the owners were en- 
titled to lecehe under their existing ct»B- 
tivxts ; nor anv rate of freieltt, which, 
added to the late of ]ieace-tici^:l.t, wonhl 
aiiiount toimie than ^'2(i per ton, ;*-i 
ships of a thoij'aiul ton*! and upw.in]>, 
and tor ship" of less than a thousand 
t' ns, £20. 10s. 

Clause III.— The allowance to be aba- 
ted, ill case of the i eduction of the price 
of stores and articles of outfit below the 
rate of the said ai tides in ilie auluiim of 

1(1 id. 

Clanse IV. — In case the 5*hip is lost, 
the owners are to be released from the 
payment of he sum of j^8u3. 6s. 8(1. 

Clause V.— If the owners, in the course 
of any voyage or voyages which any of 
the said ships shall have to perform, shall 
become entitled to additional charges, on 
account of war, or preparations for war, 
then they shall receive no ailowauco un- 
der this act. 

Clause VL — Tlie rights of owners, re- 
fusiittf to pay tlie penalty, aie not to be 
pii'judiccd hy this act. 

Clause ^'J^ — Owners taking advantage 
of this net for :ai\ voyage, shall not be 
entitled to .my incicased peace-freight, 
which they might otheiwi^e have been 
entitled to, ninicM- tlitir existing con- 
tracts, b\ the 39iU of the king. 

Clause Vin, — That this act shall not 
be construed as releasing the Company 
or the owiieis of the said ships, from the 
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contracts entered into, faither than is cx- 
pre.ssly provided by the act. 

Clause IX. — The cojjrt of directors are 
required to lay before p.nliament, copies 
of all re^olutio^s entered into for grant- 
ing any alKnvaiice to the owners of ships, 
by virtue of this act. 

The Chaiiman — “ This bill has been 
brought into the House of Commons, and 
will be read a second time to-niorrow'.’^ 

Mr. Hume — “ Is the court to approve 
of this draft, or what proceeding are the 
proprietors to take on it ?” 

The ChainiKin — “ This is merely a 
communication to the conit, in order 
that they may be informed of the pro- 
ceeding which has taken place. I do not 
know that the court has any power to 
control the bill. The House of Commons 
will use its own pleasure with respect 
to it.” 

Mr. D. K'mnainl thousrht the recular 
course of proceeding was, to reconitneiid 
to the court of directors to a(t, with re- 
ference to this bill, in that way which the 
proprietor.s most approved. If any mem- 
ber of the court of diiectms were also a 
member of pailiament, he would, as a 
matter of course, support, in the Hous^ 
of Commons, any opinion whirh the mn- 
jority of picprletors of East India stock 
threw out. He contended, that it wai 
competent for any gentleman in that 
court to move resolutions, which might 
hereafter have weight with the House of 
Common.s. 

Mr. Giant when the lion, pro- 
piictor, who had hi*:t spoken, went into 
the House of ComtLons, it would he fo** 
liim to act (*n hi> own (*piuion. ‘What- 
ever defcience he (Mr. Grant) might feel 
for the seiitiment.s of a poition of thepio- 
prietors, he did not conceive, when he 
entered the House of Commons, that he 
was their representative. No person, 
however, in that court, as far as lus 
judgment would allow him to decide on 
the opinion entertained by the proprie- 
tors, would ffo faither than himself to 
support it, if it appeared to him to be 
correct. 

What were the circuimstances under 
which the present measure was brought 
forward ? After two months deliberation, 
a committee of the House of Commons 
had produced the report v\hi(h had ju.st 
been rend. It wms not, in all its parts, 
what he, as a member of the committee, 
and a.s a member of that court, approved 
of. It w as, Imwever, carried by a consi- 
derable majoMtJ ; and the same influence 
would doubtless b-rrey the hill which had 
I»eer. founded ou it, through the house. 
It did not effect all the Company wlshe<! 
to have done, but it went a gieat way to- 
wards it. Under these circutpstances, let 
the bill undergo discussiem ia the House 
of Commons, where, of course, they 
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would iiialve the best they could of it. 
He thouj^ht the Company -would rather 
have this measure, than none ; and he 
did not conceive tliat it now refuted with 
the court of proprietors to do any thing 
in the business. 

IMr. IhiniP said, that as the court was 
regularly assembled, and the bill laid be- 
fore the proprietojs fur their considera- 
tion, it w.ts now competent for him or 
any individual to make such observations, 
as the bill itself, and the report of the 
House of Commons on whi?h it was 
founded, fairly warranted. Having al- 
ready, on former occasions, trespassed 
on the time of the coiiit, in delivering his 
sentiments on the impolicy and injustice 
of the claims of the shipowners for the 
additional rates of height, he would en- 
deavour, as much as possible, to shorten 
and condense his olsservntions o»i the pre- 
sent occasion. He could not, however, 
avoid expressing in the first instance his 
astonishment at the proceedings of the 
committee of tiie Hou>e of Commons re- 
garding these claim-i. His lemarks v/ouM 
be grounded on the lino of conduct pur- 
sued by iluat committee, and would bo 
open to fair explanation, if such could 
indeed he civon. It was n)t>st cxMaoid;- 
iiary that this committee rfairly clio-en, 
be admitted, as tar he could jsidee bv 
the names tlic metnbeiN) did meet, and 
did adjouni from time to time, and <lid 
consume no less than two months in their 
clebberations. But wlint had been the 
wonderful result of the'^e two months cx- 
ert!on« ? The whole fifty five pages, of 
which the repoit and minutes of evidence 
couvi-iteil, miglit h.ive Ik’.'U t.ik<*n on any 
common ncva.'ion, in the coui.se of eight 
and torty hours ! ! Witat he paitlculurly 
^vi^iJcd to point out to the attention of 
the couit \va.s, that this iridefitig.dde 
roiiimittce,o.xprc«sly appoint. d foconsider 
the act'* of p.irlianient under which the 
petitioning parties acted, and to do ju'*- 
t.cc between conllicting partit;*, between 
petitioners for, and against, the granting 
of ail additional allowance, IkwoihI the 
legal coiiti'act rates, had met a.i<l met 
agaui, and, strange to .say, in a question 
wliich might lake half a rr.ilhon sterling 
from the Conip.tnvS tieasinv, had only 
exarained vvilncssc.^ on one '*ide of the 
question ! for the icpivrf expio-"-ly stated, 
that the committee liad received no infoi- 
Riation, except from the .sl.ip-owneis, 
who were, in fact, the petitioners— and, 
it would be very extraordinary, if men, 
called on to stare their own ca.se, could 
rot make up a good story. But here, 
liowever, he telt no hesitation in saying, 
they had made out a ven- lame case in- 
dce-I. Evidcuce had been brought for- 
ward to support t e claims of tlie peti- 
tioners, tiiat ought not to hare been offer- 
ed, or at least oueht not ?o hi-c been le- 
e.d'.ed, !* ' 1 i i a 


ed on the other side. He would venture 
tGa'**sert that no county magistrate, in de- 
ciding on adisputed claim of ten shillings, 
would admit of such evidence, and have 
been satisfied with it. in fact, the mere 
ip^e dixit of the petitioners was consider- 
ed as sufficient proof of the correctness of 
their account ! He contended, that when 
the ship owneis came forward, and ask- 
ed for additional rates of freight, it wa.s 
not sufficient for the Hoii^e of Commons 
to have received, as correct, their state^ 
ments, founded on papers drawn up by 
themselves. They ought to have exa- 
mined other evidence, as to their ve- 
rity. They ought to have been put in 
possession of what had occurred be- 
tween the couit of directors and the ow- 
ners themselves on the subject. They 
had proceeded ilifferently, he would say, 
from any coinnrttec w'l.ich ever sat on a 
.subject of so great importance, and an 
e.vtraoidiuary icpni t had been produced, 
unworthy, in his huiunle opinion, of that 
hon. commiHee ; ami -fill nioie estraoj- 
dinary, coDsideimg the lengfli of time an i 
m.inner in which they ip.d gone through 
the business, liaviiur tlie full sanction aiul 
ciKinten.ince of the pre>ident of ibe buaul 
or<<*iurol, as a member of the comiuitta'. 
He \va''astoni*‘iiccl, that gentlemen should, 
in ihut lepart, declue, not only the ex- 
p‘'dicncv, but the actii.J ncce-isiiy ot pie- 
unnUrred^ thp <tf t-pp.'i 

C'ttnp-tf{>on in the lihiur of the Coinjuiny's 
sli!p«!, am! afeerwirrts aiviie a departme 
from that sy>tom. Yet .«ucli w.is the 
fact. In one pvgc tlicy state, that ttPi/ 
drt'/n it r.-pedunt a/tU n.'crssant to co«»- 
t'uni! the system — ami, in the ne.xt, thdt 
they recomm*‘rid that the coyrt of dl-e-j^ 
tors he (illoired to break throu'^h it 
not for one or two yen's, but foi ii'iie or 
leu perhaps I— I. c. tor thiee, fo:ir, aad 
fire voyage^ yet to he made. Tliis was 
wliat a commiuce of tlic House of Com- 
mon'. rciommcnded as the means of kt ci - 
ing whole and entiri* ihe law of the Ian.’. 
But, indjprndcnt of tbi", he was picpai . ' 
ti> poiot oc.t v.ii hiu-. other giojs iacoi:'i'-- 
U'nc.C'*. V/iicii a i»ili was bionuht fu-- 
ward, found. ‘d on tlie lepoit, it w.i' na- 
luutl to sappu'C that it wonld hi c ’l- i.r. 
cut with that liocumciit. Ihu it w■.)^ not 
so. 'Ihe (.cnmitl'e sa 1, we lannot 
iccomrncml t’entbi'. qiialided departure 
from til-’ li'.cd ptaic freights, vvjthout 
siibmittrig to tiie liOiisc, whether it would 
not be t"-'pedi' nt to iuvt**tigate the ship- 
ping-lav. am! make such aUclatiop.^ as 
would prev cut the recurrence, on au-- pre- 
tence whatever, of h ‘‘iniii-ir d-'vi.ulon 
from thats}Ntein, in time tocoo’e.*’ N'nv, 
he Hiould hav»-* .tgicod O) tix* pavment < f 
tliis half niiilion ol lurm-v, it ilie co.i,i..'*- 
tee had taken tuc wSoIe 'hiiipiug 
of the Compui.y in'o coe^iilf outm., .v.-{ 
had pointed out th'’ l>':'f rnerms v. h,.ri 

the c’l tree' .'t ’ (<\ . r." rv\i -c-. I ■ 
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— more particularly, when vve look to the he were to judge from the rates of freight to 
situation in which the Company are the Brazils, the West Indies and North 

placed since their new charter by the coni- Anieiica, the regular freight from India 

petition of private merchants. If th^ would settle about ;^10 per ton or little 

had examined the shipping system tho- more. Perhaps it might be thought by 

rouglily, and devised some mode by which the court of directors, that pepper brought 
the enormous expense and waste could home at £26 per ton, was better than 
be checked , he would not have grudged the that which was brought to this country at 
payment of 500,000; but befjre any such a reduced rate. But, when they were 
examination had taken place, the hill now both brought to the hammer, one sold 
before the court was brought to the house just as well as the other. When this was 
by the committee. This inconsistency notoriously the case with the whole of 
was most extraordinary. He could not their goods, he wondered that the court 
recollect an instance of any thing so gross of directors did not recommend to the 
or so inconsiderate ever before occurring committee of shipping to tiiid out some 
in parliament. In wbat situation, then, mode to prevent the enoueous surcharge of 
were they placed by this committee? At freight they were now paying. The means 
a moment when the Company w.is over- were simple and at their command : but 
loaded with debt, at borne and abroad, — he lamented to say, that every piinci- 
when they were competed with in every pie and proceeding they adopted with 
article tliey imported— 'When their China respect to trade, appeared at vaiiance with 
trade, their only support^ was impaired, the well established practice of commerce, 
and was likely to be ^ti!I farther impair- They were now, he was confident, in- 
ed by smuggling — at such a time, an ad- curling a loss by most of their Indian 
ditioiial and unnecessary expen^^e of speculations, and persisting in them 
iffiOOjOOO was recommended ! It became against ilie conviction of tlieir owm books, 
this coLut, who had no dejicndcncc but on If the Company merely continued their 
the Cliiua trade, from wliich they receiv- trade to India, in order to bring liome 
ed ibeir dividend, to consider well what the produce of that empire which they 
would be the consequence, if such pro- might receive in kind in revenue, or as a 
ceedings were allowed. It must end in remittance, as cheaply as possible, some- 
this, that they would have no other mode thing might be said in defence of the 
of getting their dividends, but by borrow- traffic; but when he saw the most un- 
ixi^ money to pay themselves. But how accountable speculations of goods under- 
loDg could that continue ? It was admit- taken from England; as lor example, 
ted by one of the owners, in fiis evidence i?70,000 woith of ciaret, sent out to 
before the committee, that the J.itc of that country to overstock the markets 
fieight might be brought down to £\4 and to spoil, wlien the ri-tura sheet 
per ton; and it was ceruiiuly vtr> strange, would, he feared, shew, that, for their 
that whilst the Company were actually ^70,000 they would not receive, de^ct- 
engaged by their contj acts to pay from iiig interest and expenses, more than 
j£17 to ;£20 per ion, and application was ;i^0,000 ; when he recollected that the 
made for an addition to these rates to wine might have been purchased either at 
make up j^26, that tlie private traders a cheaper rate, orof a quality more like’ 
brought home the produce of the east at ly to suit the markets, which was in ge- 
;fl4pertoii. No reasonable individual, ueral a primary and important consider- 
no persons, except the East India Com- ation with other merchants, he could not 
pany, would do this. He knew that fora avoid expressing his astonishment at such 
cousiderahle time past, East-India goods a speculation. It was also, he under- 
of every descriptiou were brought home stood, a matter of fact, which he be- 
for the London and Liverpool merchants, lieved no man would venture to contra- 
at from £12 to £iA per ton; and he diet, that even saltpetie, one of the 
Med not tell the proprietors that so great staple imports from India, would not 
ft Mvlug of freight alone, gave the private now pay. The private traders, in corn- 
trader a deddgd advantage over, and ena- petition witli tlie Company, could sell it 
bled them to ondereell the Cuinpany, in for £’S6. lOr. per ton, of a superior qua- 
ajmost every article of trade. He would lity to what the Company bad offered at 
give an example. In the very last month, that price; and if private merchants 
two cargoes of pepper were brought for were thus enabled to sell it for less than 
the Coinpaiiy in exira sbip'«, which at the the Company, it was clear that they would 
rate of per ton, which those ships monopolize the market. What then were 
would receive if tliis bill passed into a theydoine? He would ask, what profit 
lavv, would stand the Company in about crnild that or any other ailic'.es import- 
ten pence or one shilling per Ib , at a time ed fiom India produce, in competition 
when pepp«rswa^ offered for sale at seven with private traders, when they were 
pence halfpenny peril), and would not fetch paying low, and the Company such im- 
more. The private trader brought home his mense ^’eights ? 'fhese were commercial 
peppcratifl2, lOs.orj^Hperton; and, if points, which, in their character of di* 
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rectors, and as commercial men, carry- 
ing on the trade of the Company, they 
were bound to take into serioos con- 
sideration. Was it, he would ask, in 
the present state of our funds, the duty 
of the court of directors, with a know- 
ledge of these facts, to encourage an ap- 
plication to parliament, loading’ to the 
report of a committee, and subsequently 
to the introduction of a bill, by which, 
contrary to the exi^li^g and established 
laws, the Company would have to dis- 
burse upwards of :^5G9,781 under the 
head of liberal allotcance for freight over 
and above their legal contracts.* They at 
present enjoyed a special favour— the mo- 
nopoly of the trade to China; by means 
of which, every pound weight of tea In- 
troduced into this country (averaging 
26,000,000 of pounds per annum) yiehl- 
ed them a shilling profit, or a net siiin of 
:£1,250,000 annually. But could they, 
or had they any right to expect that this 
benefit would be continued beyond the 
present charter ? If they tlioiight so, he 
could assure the court that there were 
many powerful bodies in England who 
believed that it would not remain with 
them, and therefore he ihouglu that they 
ought not to be very confident of its con- 
tinuance. Heconceired tiiat tliore would 
be great (liificulty at the end of the pre- 
sent charter in passing a bill for its re- 
newal. As long as he reiiiaiued a pio- 
prietor of East-India stock, he might 
desire, forhis own iuterest, that the mo- 
nopoly should be continued ; but, as far 
as the good of the counti y was concernod, 
he felt differently. Prudent men looked 
forward to, and prepared themselves for 
all contingencies. Now, if it should be 
the case that they were deprived of this 
immuirty at the end of their present 
charter, what would be the state of the 
Compauy if they thus threw away half- 
millions and millions ? What would be 
their situation, should this great resource 
be taken away ? Melanclndy, indeid, 
would be thiir situation. Their whole 
income would be involved by their un- 
avoidable expenses, and nothing would 
remain to pay the dividends of the stock ; 
it was tlierefore impoitani to ron>ider 
how their present profits could be best 
saved, to meet the time when they might 
perhaps have to encounter commercial 
danger, and when the safety of thcii di- 
vidends might be threatened. On a for- 
mer occasion lie iiazarded an estimate 
of the expense to which those extra- 
allowances would subject them to, if tlie 
dividends of the owners were complied 
with ; and he had at the same time 
pointed out the great impropriety of that 
court coming to a resolution on a ques- 
tion involving half a million sterling, 
when they had received but a few hours 
notice of the proposition. He was then 


confidently told that it w'as impossible to 
calculate the expense at that moment ; 
they could now however form an estimate 
of the probable expeu^^e on the data laid 
down by the commiiteeof the house of 
commons, and approved by the court of 
ditectors; and it would be found very 
far to exceed the estimate which he had 
before offered. He saw nothing done to 
modify their shipping-laws, or bring about 
that reform which was the most im- 
portant of any in their whole commercial 
transactions. Tlie committee had reject- 
ed the claims of ten ships, but with what 
justice they had done so he knew not ? 
Ill their report, they stated that it would 
be hard to allow iinlividuah to suffer by 
the contracts ; and, therefore, although 
contrary to an existing net of parliament, 
they express their opinion that relief 
should be granted to the owners : bot 
would it be credited, that they have re- 
jected the claims of tliose whose losses, 
it appeared by the evidence, would be the 
greatest. The evidence given by Mr. 
Mangles, relative to what he would lose 
by the Vansittart, if she completed her 
six voyages at the present contract prices, 
w'ouid make that loss amount to j£!167,000 
net; and tlie greatest l(».s whicli, accord- 
ing to the evidence, would be suffered, 
wae that by .Mr. Mangle^, 'i'he loss on 
the Caba’va, which, at the end of the 
contiact, would be £102. 172, was the 
secoini in amount. 'I'he comniittec re- 
jected the largest claim, as unwortliy of 
relief, but admitted the second on the 
scale as entitled to share! They stated 
that Mr. Mangles had made a special 
agreement, and therefore could not be 
now relieved ; but the others, whom 
they were willing to relieve, had, itbhOuld 
be remembered, also rawle contracts, or 
special agreements. Why the superior 
extent of Mr. Mangle’s loss should debar 
him from relief be could not conceive. 
He thought, that in a question of such 
impoi lance, the court of directors ought 
to have carefully examined the accounts 
laid before the committee, and ascertain- 
ed their correctness, Witli every regard 
for the high character of the parties, he 
must cxpicvs doubts as to the correct- 
ness of their estimates. As however he 
had no information on tlie subject, ex- 
cept from the evidence, he cou’d not de- 
cidedly judge; but he would menioti 
some of the accounts of ex}>ei ted losses. 
By the La ly Melville, on her 4th voyage, 
a lo'S of £72,716 was calculated; by 
the William Pitt, on her 6th voyage, 
£30,700 ; by the Warren Hastings, 
£48,814 , and for the Inglis £74,385. 
He mentioned these suras comparatively, 
as exciting his astonishment how the 
committee could admit iheui^ and reject 
the claim of Mr. Mangles, whose loss 
was stated u> be »o much greater. They 
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rejected liis demand, because be had en- 
teied into a special eugajxement ; but bad 
wot the others entered into special engage^ 
inentvS also ? 

Tiie estimate which he (Mr. Hume) 
hatl drawn up and now submitted to the 
court made the sum to be paid to amount 
to ^'."(>9,781.*^ — this, he stated, would be 
le^juired fioni the treasury to meet the 
claims of the ship owners, if the Com- 
pany gave to tliem all an equal compensa- 
tion 1 — III liis calculHJion, he had taken a 
smii for each ship, to make up ^^26 and 
not exceeding £‘8 per ton additional for 
each voyage of the rem.iiuing voyages, 
shewinii the total amount the Company 
vi'uttld have to pay, if they proceeded 
agreeaWytothebill, and acted impartially 
and tairly ; for it cei tainly could not be 
intended to eive £2‘S to one, to 
another, and .£'’26 to a third. At all 
events such a principle did not seem to be 
recognized by tlie committee. But it 
jippeaied that the freight was in tome 


measure to be regulated by the price of 
stores ill the autumn of 1816, on an 
aveiage price given iii by tiic Company's 
siipcrinteiidums. Tliis ceilainly L^ave to 
all a fair and just claim to an C(jual dis- 
tribution of this money, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding £^26 per ton in the ivholc or £8 
per ton .idditional to any sliip. If he 
allowed to the owner of the I^ady Me’- 
ville, and to several others, £8 per ton 
in addition to the peace-freight of £17 
9s. it wouhl nor amount to £26. But 
adopting the piinciple laid down in the 
bill for those sliips whose claims were ad- 
mitted, it would be found that £509,781 
was the total amount wh.cli the Company 
would have to pay to the ship-owners, 
befoie they completed their contracts; 
for it was recommended in the report that 
the contracts ouaht not to be annulled. 
Now, this sum of £569, 781 wa-*, the court 
wouLI recollect £50, COO more than he 
had two years auo stated tli.it the extra- 
allowances would dmoimt to. .‘lU ameiid- 


♦ List of irh>ch th^ Coni*ivJfee of UiP of Vo )t.VtOrt<; entitled to 

an .Allowance of £8 per ton^ or to omke up to £26 /;r/ to,t i wlihan 

entiraate of the Sums io he paid to each Ship, 



Name. 

Tons. 

Rate per 
j Contract. 

Number o! 

: V.)snge4 
, after SOih 
■No?. IBIS. 

Adiiition.il 
Altowai cf 
irr eacli 
Voyage. 

Total for 
whol» 
Voyages, 

1812. . Api il 1 . . 

f.ady Melville 

1200 

1 

4^17 

Os. 

four 

pet 

£8 

ton. 

0,f. 

£ 

38,400 

1803..ApiiI 12. 

Pniicc'S Amelia 

1200 

17 

.9 

two 

8 

n 

19,200 

1809...M<ticli / 

Lonthei Castle 

1200 

17 

9 

tliice 

8 

0 

28,800 

lao;?.. Min 18 . 

Pliceni.x 

818 

; 

15 

two 

7 

5 

11,860 

1801).. Foil. 24 . 

L'harlcs Grant 

1200 

17 

9 

three 

8 

0 

28,800 

1310.. 14. 


958 

19 

0 

four 

7 

0 

26,824 

1809.. Niiv.2'J . 

Rose 

955 

18 

1.5 

tlirce 

7 

5 

20,769 

1310.. Nov. 14. 

I’rince Recent 

953 

19 

10 

four 

6 

10 

24,776 

J810. . Nov. 14 . 

Marquis Wellington .. 

961 

18 

0 

four 

8 

0 

30,752 

1808.. May 11 . 

■ arnatic 

820 

18 

15 

tv\o 

7 

5 

11,888 

180.S. . Nov. 2 . 

Wni. Pitt 

819 

19 

5 

one 

6 

15 

5. 537- 

1810.. Nov. 14. 

Marchioness of Ely- . 

952 

19 

10 

four 

6 

10 

24,752 

1809„Aus. 2.. 

Astvll 

820 

20 

1 7 

thiee 

5 

x> 

12,738 

1-811.. Nov. 22 . 

Marquis Camden .... 

1200 

16 

io 

four 

8 

0 

38,400 

1808.. May 11 . 

Warieu Hastings 

1000 

16 

l!) 

three 

8 

0 

24,000 

1312. . Sept. 2. . 

Minerva 

976 

16 

19 

five 

8 

0 

39,040 

1810. . Nov. 14 

Princc'ss Charlotte.... 

978 

17 

17 

four 

8 

0 

31,296 

1803.., Jau. 5 . . 

Stieati.ain 

819 

18 

13 

one 

7 

7 

6,019 

April 1 . . 

Nortlmmberhuid(c.r/rf/) 

600 

lo 

9 

one 

8 

0 

4,800 

180»..St>pt. 7.. 

Bombay 

1200 

18 

0 

three 

8 

0 

28,800 

1809. . Feb. 22 . 

Inglis 

1200 

17 

9 

four 

8 

0 

38,400 

1810. . Feb. Ifi . 

f Marquis Homly 

1200 

20 

9 

three 


11 

19,980 

Castle Huntly 

1200 

19 

9 

four 

6 

11 

31,440 


{_CalaIra 

1200 

19 

15 

three 

6 

5 

22,500 


Total for twenty-form ships. . £569,781 
Deduct £5000* penalty on each of the twenty-four ships. . 120,000 


Net money to be paid.. £449,781 


%* The Herefordshire, the Atlas, the Bric^ewater, the General Harris, the 
^ansittart ami the General Kyd were liired under special engagements, and arc there 
liare not entitled to the idiove diiowanceb. 
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• That calculation of half a million which 
he then submitted to the court to induce 
them not to listen to the claims of the 
owners, was by an hon. director (Mr. 
Grant) declared to be excessive and erro- 
neous ; but the result !ia<l proved that 
the error was on the wrong side for the 
Company ! — There was one saving clause 
in the bill, and a very cuiious one — for it 
appeared, that, from the money which 
the Company were to give to the owners, 
the penal sum iu which they were bound 
for the performance of their contracts 
was to be deducted. That sum was ge- 
nerally ;^5000 for each ship, but, in some 
instances, it was 10,000. He supposed, 
however, that they would not take iiioie 
from one than from another, as the bill 
expressly mentioned ;^5,000. Now, if 
they took ^5,000 from each of the twen- 
ty-four owners, it would form a gross 
sum of ^120,000, which, deducted Irom 
j^569,781, (the amount of »he sum esti- 
mated for the owners) iettjf44y,7Hl, a net 
disbursement whicli the Company imist 
make. This was a very large sum to make 
up a most extravagant rate of freight, 
infinitely more than the mercantile 
houses of Fairlio, Forbes, GlaclMone or 
Bassit, were now giving tor fieiuht fiom 
India. Why, be asked, as commercial 
men, had the court been misled so long ? 
He might be told, that the fine ships they 
employed warranted this excessive price 
and that no otlier vessels were fit for liicir 
purpose. He denied it, and who would 
contradict him? No merchant trading 
from f>on(lon or Liverpool on his own ca- 
pital would cnntr.idlct him ; whilst lie was 
.s:u>ngly ^upported by the uuderwi iters at 
Loyds. 'I'/tere they shewed that they gave 
a small ship the preference to a large one 
and the rate of insurance was the proof. 
Every person who has been at Bengal 
knows, that the risk of the river makes a 
difference of at least one per cent, in the 
insurance, and it is daily proved that 
those who underwrite will not grant bet- 
ter terms to large vessels which are taken 
upatj^fi per ton, than to the smaller 
for which only ;^14 are paid. I^w, as 
their contracts were entered into in a 
time of wai, when it could not be 
well known what the medium freights 
would be iu peace, it might with some 
appearance of justice have been pro- 
posed to give 18 per ton as approach- 
ing the price of tlie day j—but, when the 
directors ask for leave to give the peti- 
tioning owners £26 whilst they can find 
;as many ships as they requife capable of 
bringing home caigoes of cotton, pepper. 

Omit the words ** An amend** — *t the bottom 
of the preceding e«‘lumn. 

Jtiatk Journ. — No. 24:. 
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or auy other goods, at a freight of £14 or 
per ton, it certainly appeared to him 
most extraordinary ; there was something 
at the bottom of such a proceeding--- 
sometiiiug.that induced the court to tole- 
lat-' so curious and wasteful a system, 
which he could uot fathom. He would 
again a»k what good reason could be as- 
signed for paying £26 per ton for bring- 
ing borne articles, which every private 
merchant could import at the rate of d^i4 
or j^lB per ton? He was utterly at a loss 
to conjecture. As he had before observ- 
ed, if the committee had agreed to ee- 
vise the shipping-laws, to i educe the un- 
necessary outfit, to icmove vexations 
forms and delays, to place their ships on 
a proper commercial footing, so as to 
lessen expense and do away with ail .that 
appeared unnecessary, wasteful or extra- 
vagant in the system, he would cheerfully 
have acceded to this grant of half-a-mil- 
lioQ, great as tlie sum was. Many im- 
portant savings might be made without 
any risk to the ships or cargoes : as for 
iiisfaiico, why were eight cables ordered 
fora ship on a voyage of twelve months? 
a number which foimerly more. than 
.sufficed, when the voyage occupied two or 
thieeycais! When proper and substan- 
tial relot ms could be safely made (and no 
man dWltked unnecessary innovations 
more than he did) it was the duty of 
those wlio were ai the helm to promote 
them. It was the bounrien duty of the 
court of directois, ou all occasions and 
particularly in this instance, however long 
improper customs ha<l prevailed, to stand 
forward manfully and endeavour to correct 
them. The Company were met in their 
trade to Ind’a in every way; — they were 
undersold in the market — and they ought, 
therefore, in order to overcome those dif- 
ficulties and meet their competitors, to 
revise their shipping i-egulaiioos, and ren- 
der them consistent with their interests. 
Every thing which militated agaiiut 
the profitable carrying ou of their 
trade ought to be removed. They ought 
to avail themselves of whatever advan- 
tages tiiey really possessed — and, in order 
to do that, and to remove what appeared 
defective, the whole subject should be 
brouebt fairly before them. No man 
could jiivtly object to such a proceeding. 
He con.^iriered, that, if he approved of the 
report of the committee and of this bBI, 
which was so grossly at variance with Uie 
evidence taken before the committee, as 
well as to their recommeadHtion, he 
should be abandoning the opinion he had 
sdways supported, aud he should, there- 
fore, move a resolution, expressive of Ah 
sentiments. He did not know that this 
court would have had tlie opportunity of 

VoL. IV. 4 1 
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Jiteing and considering lie report ; and it 
■was not until yesterday that he could get 
a copy of the bill, in order to inform liim- 
»elf how far it was proposed to go. He 
was, therefore, rather unprcpai ed ; but had 
put down OH paper what he considered to 
be the proper situation in which the Com- 
pany now stood. In his opinion, the 
court was called on, if they respected 
their own property, if tliey did not wish 
to be hold up to public notice as a set of 
extraordinary individuals, who paid, of 
their own accord, far more than they had 
contracted for, or was paid by private 
merchants : — and unless they could re- 
docethe amount of their debts abroad and 
at home, and have money to spare to re- 
sist a pioposition, which must still farther 
increase their difficulties. Before they be- 
came liberal, they ought to pay their debts. 
“ Be just before you are generous” was 
an old, but a very good and sound maxim. 
They were considering a bill, the object 
of which was to take unnecessarily half- 
a-million sterling from their pockets, at a 
time when their floating debt in England 
was heavy, and their debt in ludia very 
great indeed. Under all these circum- 
stances he did expect, that, instead of 
agreeing to this addition to their debt, 
the Company would have adopted mea- 
sures of economy, in order to reduce that 
which at present existed. If they per- 
sisted in carrying on the trade to India, 
as they had hitherto done (against which 
he protested and should contiuueto pro- 
test) their losses aud difliculties would be 
still farther increased. What profits did 
they derive from the trade to Bengal, 
Madras aud Bombay? If the directois 
would give him the iuspectioii of the Com • 
paiiy’s books of trade, he was confident 
they would siiew that the India trade 
seiwed only to involve them deeper in 
debt, and that a considerable poition of 
the profits of the China ti ade was sacri- 
ficed to support it. When competition 
with the Company w’as admitted ; when 
Europe at large as well as Great Britain 
were competitois with them in the mar- 
ket ; when such was the ease, it behoved 
them to look at their balance sheets— and, 
■^aintiugthe China from the ludia trade, 
let than have no more losing speculations, 
however flattering or profitable they may 
be under a di^rent management toindivi- 
duals. The court would do well to recol- 
lect that tlie government bad imposed con- 
trol over all tlieir political and military 
affairs, under tile plea that they had been 
mismanaged ; commerce alone had been 
left to the Company to conduct as they 
should think proper ; aud if the court of 
directors should persist incairyiiig it on 
ill an extravagant and improper manner, 
as he submitted thjttthfy were now doing. 
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they would have to blame themselves, at 
no distant period, if the nation and the 
pailiameut withdrew from them the ex- 
clusive privileges which they now enjoy- 
ed. It would fairly he said that, as the 
Company had not availed thmnselves of 
the benefits of the China trade, these 
should be taken away. Such extravagant 
rates of freight and other commercial 
chai’ges continued by the directors would 
he feared prove the min of the Company; 
as the directors had witliin the past year 
contracted for several ships for si.T v»y- 
ages or ten years to come at the rates of 
£25 and £26 per ton ! !— Having thus 
tated his opinions, he thought it his duty 
to move 

“ TTiat this court have, with great CO a- 
“ cem, heard read the copy of a bill. 
“ now in progress through the House of 
“ Commons, to authorize the court of 
“ directors of tlie East India Company to 
“ make extraordinary allowances, iiicer- 
“ tain cases, to tlie owners of certain ships 
“ in the service of the said Company, by 
“ which a sum of .£5fi9,781 sterling may 
“ be taken from the Company’s treasury 
“ and divided among the owners oftwen- 
“ ty-fbiir ships, being an exlraoi dinary al- 
“ lowance, not exceeding £^ per ton to any 
“ one ship per voyage, in addition to their 
“ present contract rate of peace fieiglit, 
“ and not more than £26 ^r ton on tlie 
“ whole to any one of them. That this 
*' court view with ustoiiishiiieiit the tmu- 
” sual course of proceedings of tlie coin- 
“ iniltee of ilie House of Commons (to 
” whom the petition of the East India 
“ Company and certain other proprietois 
“ of East India stock were referred) as 
“ stated in tlieii report to tlie house. — 
‘‘ That they had heard only the state- 
“ ments oil the pm t oj the owners of ships, 
“ aud had no other means of i erifying 
** them than the evidence of the ouineis 
“ and thmr oyen.'s. That the saidconimit- 
“ tee have, in their report to the house, 
“ expressed their decided opiuioii, that it 
“ is expedient that the principles of 
“ open competition and fixed tender for 
“ six voyages, which have been long 
“ sanctioned by the legislature, should 
“ be maiutaiiied unimpaired, and not- 
“ withstandiug their declared opinion, 
“ the bill wliich has now been read, au- 
“ tborizes ship contracts dellherately, 
“ solemnly, and legally formed, to be 
“ set aside year after year, for eight or 
“ nine years to come, 

“ That in tlieir report to the house, 
“ the committee further state, that they 
“ however cannot venture to recommend 
“ even this qualified departure from tfie 
“ established principle of fixed peace 
“ freight, without submitting to ths 
“ house at the same time, whether it 
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‘‘ might not be expedient to revise and 
“ consolidate the several laws relating to 
“ the shipping system of the Company, 
with a view to the introduction of such 
improvement in them as may effectually 
** provide against the recurrence, uuder 
“ any circumstances, or any pretext what- 
ever, of a similar deviation from that 
system in time to come 
“ That this court observe with deep 
“ regret, that no measures of the kind 
“ recom.uended, have been adopted pre- 
‘‘ vious to the iutroduction of the bill. 

That this court cannot but consider 
‘‘ it an extraordinary procceeding on tt»e 
‘‘ part of the court of direciors to rc- 
“ quire, and on the part of the couiniit- 
“ tee of tije House of (Commons to re- 
commend, authority to be given to 
‘‘ the said directors, to piy at the rate of 
£2Q per ton for the freight of goods 
to and from India, whilst it is on evi- 
dence before the Hou-tc of Commons, 
“ that the usual fieight fu* goods of pri- 
** vate merchants from India, liar been 
** for some time pa-'tj^U per ton, and 
** whilst it is equally notorious, that the 
** same goods as the Company import 
“ from India, are now import :•! by pri- 
“ vatc mcfchauts at from £12 to £14 per 
“ ton, an I taut the late of iusurante on 
“ private ship^ at these i ttes, and on 
** the Company’s ships at £2d, is neuly 
“ the same ; being one of t:ie best co-n- 
“ merclal proofs of the equality of u^k 
** to the shipper of the goods. 

“ That this court cauuot view the pro- 
“ gress of a bill which will take from the 
** Company’s treasury the nett sum of 
** £449,781 sterling (after uUowiog credit 
“ for £120,000 to he deducted from the 
twenty-four owners as the amount of 
** their penalty bonds), without much 
“ alarm, at a time when the Company 
** have a floatiug debt of £3,973,592 iu 
“ JBnglan I at 5 per cent, arid a debt of 
** near thirty uiillious sterling iu India at 
“ 6 per jcent, aud whilst the profits of 
their China trade have diminished, and 
“ may be expected farther to diminish ; 

and that t.ie profits on the trade to 
“ India, if any, are very small. 

Th u whilst the court of directors 
** are prohibited from granting any sum by 
“ way of coospensatiou, to any person 
“ exceeding £600, without the consent 
of the court of proprietors to each spe- 
“ cific grant, this court observe with »«r- 
<< priity that there is no clause in the 
** bill direcriug the same forms and at' 
tentioD to the rights of the proprietors, 
« to be observed in the granting of near 
« half a million of their property away* 
*< That tills court, for all these reasons, 
do recommend to the court of direc- 
<< tors, immediately to interpose and 
prevent the passing of the bill in the 


House of Commons, and the most se- 

rious consequences that must ensue to 
“ the vital inteiests of the CompmiyfrtHD 

such a measure." 

The resolution w'as then seconded and 
read by the clerk. 

Mr, Lown les said, he could not refrain 
from making a few observations. He re- 
collected wlieu tlie debiUes took place in 
that court upon the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter, maoy gentlemen had argued 
wiiii gi’eat force, that the Couipany^s trade 
Wtiuhl not be injured by the private trade 
of British subjects, in consequence of the 
charter being laid more open. And if 
his memory did not very much misgive 
him. Ilia lion, friend (Mr. Hume) had ar- 
gued in that manner ; and he had added 
lii> conviction, that whether the charter 
was open or not, the private trade could 
never come in coaipetltion with that of 
file Cotnpanv. But what did his bon. 
fiieiid say io-<l.iy } WIij , liin hon. friend 
had proved that the irticles in which the 
Company dealt came home to Great Bri- 
tain at half tlie price w ic i the Company 
pai<l, by j>rivate traders. Never, Ihere- 
tore, was he more astonished iti his life, 
than wlicn hi» hon. friend had urged his 
argumenis with regard to the injury done 
to the Company’s trade. Aud he trusted 
tint his liO'i. friend would not think him 
a less honest man because ne could not 
agree in those arguments ; \vhich he cer- 
tainly could not. 

With respect to the situation of the 
ship owners, he must say that the merits 
of their case had not been fairly consi- 
dered. In the first place, they bad built 
very large ship.** at ilie express desire of 
the Company, for their particular trade, 
aud which ships were fit for no other part 
of the world but India. The Company, 
therefore, were bound in honour to bear 
that circumstance iu miud. It was also 
to be observed, that these ships vent 
built in a lime of war, when it was ne- 
cessary that they should preserve* the ap- 
peai-ance of men of war, as well as mer- 
chantmen. It was unnecessary to call to 
the recollection of the court, that during 
the latter part of the late war, three of 
the Company's large vessels liad been 
taken for sixty -four gun ships by the 
enemy, who, deceived by their appear- 
ance, kept aloof, aud abstained from taking 
ail ea-sy prey, wliich would have amounted 
to six millious of money ; anij this mex^y 
hecau'^e the enemy had taken the mer- 
chautmen to be ships of war. Their 
property had been effectively protected, and 
many millions uf money had been saved 
to them by the wisdom of that policy. 
Surely, then, there was nothing unjust 
or unreasonable, in distributing so small 
a sum as £44^785, amongst a body of 
men who bad sacrificed lo much of their 
4 12 
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o«n interests in complying with the 
wishes of the Company. If the ship- 
owners had been drawn into their- present 
painful dilemma for the purpose ot effect- 
ug objects purely connected with the in- 
erests of the East-Iudia Company, they 
had a right to be fairly paid for their ser 
vices; Was it just, or was it honourable 
towards these ship-owners, to say to 
them, “ It is true, you have saved us a 
“ vast deal of money by building your 
“ ships after our models. It is true, 
“ you have been put to enormous expense 
“ in procuring materials in a time of 
“ war ; aud it is true we have attained 
“ enormous advantages by your compli- 
ance with oiir wishes ; but now that 
“ peace has arrived, we find that your 
“ ships are no longer of any use, and 
“ we find that we can procure others 
“ which will answer our purpose just iis 
well, for half price.” Wa.s that lan- 
guage fit to be used by a public Company, 
boasting of its honour, and pluming it- 
self upon its integrity ? Surely, if they 
could treat the ship-owners in such a 
manner, it might be truly said, tliat they 
hart no honour or justice at all ; anrt, 
that instead of being a respectable, a li- 
beral, and honourable body ot men, they 
would be nothiug more nor less, than 
a band of low traders, who would take 
a dirty advantage of the situation in which 
cireomstances had placed them. The ho- 
nour of a great commercial company ought 
to be dearer to it than any other considera- 
tion ; for when il lost its hoiioiu , all con- 
fidence in its integrity and f.iir dealing 
cea.sed. Good God ! lor the paltry sura 
of half a million, would that Company, 
who carried ou tratle with sixty millions of 
inhabitants, wlio governed a territory 
larger Chan ibe dominions of any potentate 
in Europe, run tlie risque of undermiuiiig 
their cliaracter and credit in tlie world, 
by such mean aud petty calculations ? 
Was it to be supposed that the ship- 
owners would liave continued to have 
built ships of twelve and fifteen hundred 
teds barthen, in a time of war, if they 
liUd the least idea that upon the return of 
jMdd, they should be turned adrift? — 
wntik was the reason of liaving such 
UdBeUWwj? Why, the obvious motive 
vrt», 1» dHM^er-tUe enemy by having it 
thu they nsere ships of war. 
But another and a mote sahstandat mo- 
tive was, that if the enemy should come 
near them, by being well armed, they 
WOhld give him such a reception as would 
cure him of his temerity in ftitm'e. It 
might be true that the Company, upon the 
return of peace, might be able to procure 
fr^ht at fourteen instead of tweniy-iix 
pounds per ton ; but they ought to ba- 
lance the advantages they had derived 
fiWB their oW fTieBds> against the scale of 
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economy. Supposing, however, that these 
ships were unable tt) defend themselves 
against regular men of war, it must be ad- 
mitted, that they were quite proof against 
the depredations of privateers : and was 
it nothing to save the Company’s property 
against the robI>€rie» of licensed priva- 
teers? Would that have been the case 
if small ships had been employed dm*- 
iiig the war ? Could they have kept off 
privateers ? Ct rtainiy not. They would 
have been at the mercy of every armed 
cockboat, and niiaht have been picked 
up by half dozens at a time, as had been 
proved by the expeiience of last war 
with respect to the ships of private traders. 
The second peUt of the case in favor of 
the ship-owner was with regard to the di- 
mensions of their vessels, and upon that 
ground a great deal was to be said in 
their favor, A large ship must be built 
at infinitely moie |vropoitioual)le an ex- 
pense than a moderate sized one ; and 
for this reason, that the price of small 
materials bore no proportion to that of 
large ones. He recollected that the 
committee for managing the affairs of 
the Paddington canal had resolved, after 
much consideration, upon building small 
boats ill preference to large ones, because 
they knew very well that they could pur- 
chase small timber at a much cheaper 
rate, and in greater quantities than large 
limber. It should be recollected, there- 
fore, to wliHt an enormous expense the 
ship-ovvneis had been put in purchasing 
timber suitable for the purposes of build- 
inu large ve>sels. The Company should 
consider, that it was not the interest of 
the gentlemen ship-owners to build a ship 
of fourteen himdied tons burthen, when 
they might have built two of seven hiin- 
drctl tou** each, for an infinitely less ex- 
pense; besides which, their risk was in- 
finitely increased : for if a ship of four- 
teen hundred tous went down, the whole 
was lost ; whereas, if they had two ship? 
of seven bundled tons, there w'as not the 
same probability of both going down, 
aud consequently the ship- owners’ loss 
would not be so great. Besides, it was 
notorious that a small ship had a better 
chance in combating the perils of the 
seas than a large one. All seafaring men 
admitted, that a moderate sized ship 
st<M>d a much better chance of weather- 
ing a storm than a larger one ; therefore, 
in that pmnt of view, the East-india 
ship-owner had a much greater risk to 
nm on account of the size of his ship 
than the private trader. The question 
was, how much the Company saved by 
the decrease of the freight since thelittie 
the present owners first entered dMsb ser- 
vice ? They ought to considetj 'whether 
those gCTtlemen could now way longet 
afford to continue their services upon tbc 
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present terms. Supposing the ship-owners 
took £4 per ton less, the Company still 
should consider how long the war has 
lasted, for that was the fair mode of 
arguitjg the question. Undoubtedly there 
was a great deal to be said on both sides ; 
and the point ought to be ascertained by 
u just balance of all that could be alleged 
on each. He must observe, that when 
he voted- for giving them redress, it was 
a qualified vote ; it was not a vote to give 
every man eight or ten pounds per ton, 
in addition to what he already had, but 
to give each man that Mhich the fair 
justice of his case required. He did not 
vote for the idea of giving one man more 
than another upon a consideration whe- 
ther that man had moie interest than 
another. The Company should consider 
the case of each owner according to the 
justice of its merits. Whenever the dis 
tribution took place, it should proceed 
on principles of equity and impartiality. 
Now, with regard to the sum of £S, 
certainly he had no idea that that sura 
should be given to every man. It struck 
him that if this £S per ton was to be di- 
vided aranugst the ship-owners, the court 
ought to consider the number of voyages 
which each ship had performed. .Some 
owners miglit be entitled to ;^10, otliers 
£7y and otliers ^4 \ but certainly each 
owner ought not to icccive the same spe- 
cific sum. It was necessary to make tliis 
distinction in order that people might 
not go forth with the idea that this Com- 
pany knew nothing of the due adminis- 
tration of its marine atfairs. He trusted 
and hoped, however, that .'ome good 
reason would be given vvliy the Company 
were to give £26 per ton, when their 
goods could now be cariied at ;S14. For 
really a drop from cent, per cent, w.'is so 
enormous that it cercaiuly deserved cou- 
sideiatiou. He was undoubtedly the ad- 
vocate for a fair and liberal allowance; 
but some reference should be bad to the 
means of the Company to enable them to 
do what their own sense of justice dic- 
tated. The sura of £26 per tou di<l ap- 
pear enormous under the present circum- 
stances of the Company. If the ship- 
owners had ma le a bad bargain, however 
deplorable rheir (uiuliiiou might be, still 
if the Company could not afford to do 
what their dispu^tion iuciined them to 
do, they were bound in justice to them- 
selves to stop short, in Older that they 
mi^ht not entail injury aud ruin up<m 
their own affairs. The ship-owners were 
certainly in a pitiable state, but it ajipear- 
ed to him to be impossible, from the pre- 
sent state of tlie Company's funds, that 
they could afford to give such a sum as 
was proposed. The best way would be 
Ibr the Company and the ^ip-owuers 
io arrange matters Hkt mm and tei/e. 


upon the best terms they could. The 
ship-owners must be content with what 
they could get, and yield to the pres- 
sure of events which they couM not 
control. As far, however, as a due at- 
tention to the funds of the Company 
would permit, he (Mr, L.) did expect 
that they would act liberally and justly 
towards the owners. SupfW'^ing it should 
be resolved, that the Company should 
have small ships constructed fi;)r their 
use, what would they do with the large 
ones already in exi'^tence? Would they 
break them up, or would they consign 
them to rot in port ? Wliat would be the 
use of ships of fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred tons burthen, when lying in port ? 
H was quite idle to suppose that such a 
conduct would be wise policy. That those 
ships mu-t be employcil as long as they 
were fit for service was quite certain; 
but if the ship-owners could not afford 
to continne their services at the present 
rate of allowauee, they would be driven 
to the necessity of giving up their con- 
tr.icts altogether, and suffering the pe- 
nalty of their bonds to tbeir own min. 
But would tbe Company be benefited if 
matters wore driven to that extremity? 
Certainly not. Tney would be obliged to 
build new sliips upon a totally different 
plan, and they would be compelled to 
forfeit tiiC advantage of baving ships 
ready made to their hand, and admirably 
adapted to ibeir service But it appear- 
ed to him that the consideration of honor 
ought to be paramount. It was not be- 
cause the present rate of freight at market 
was twelve or fourteen pounds per ton 
that tbe Company should refuse to act 
up to the dictates of honor aud cou- 
science, in satisfying the first demands d 
faithful servants. An hon. director had 
told him that the greatest difficulty wbkdi 
the Company had found, was in making 
an agreement by which all parties coirid 
stand. When that was the case, was it 
surprising that the owners of ships should 
be unwilling to abide by a hard bargain ? 
If the Ci)m]>any insisted upon the per- 
formance of the contracts with the ship- 
owners, already in existence, the iieces- 
.«ary consequence \vould he, that those 
ship-<>wner> must, for their own preser- 
vation, break through the treaty. Tliew 
genileim n bad come forward with 8 ftir 
and candid statement of their case; and 
if tbeir jtrayer was dismtsfied 
it might Ik* truly said, that the Company 
had obliged them to break through their 
contract ; but he sincerely hoped that n® 
little mean idea of saving a few thousand 
pounds woufd deter a great coouaereial 
Company from a frithfril discharge of a 
duty which they owed to themselves and 
to their servants. 

(To b9 costthmed.i 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Memoir rtiaiioe to the Translations of 

the Sacred Scriptures, at Serampore. 

March 1816. 

it is uo\y ten yean since we matured 
the plan oi giving the Scriptures ia the 
▼arious languages of India, taken in its 
widest sense, as einbiaci ng China and 
thecouiitrie-^ \vh:;ii lie between thatcoun. 
try and Bengal. In this, our object was 
not to act on the plan of excluding others, 
hut to secure, to the lUruo'st of ourjjower, 
the- accoinplishmrnt of the work. At 
that time, index'd, tiiere was not an iiidi- 
t^idwa! within the verge of our knowledge, 
who had engaged in the work; and that 
othere have since been excited to en- 
gage in the same undertaking, we account 
eiear gain to the cause. At the end of 
ten years, it may not be improper to 
pause, and take a review of what has 
been aciiially accomplished, as it may af- 
ford matter for gratitude, and ground 
for encouragement, relative to what re- 
mains. hat has been done will ^pear 
from the present state of the di^krent 
versions as tliey stand at press. 

In the course of the past year, the Pen- 
tateuch has been printed off in the Orissa 
language. Tliis fully com^detea that ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, and thas the whole 
of the -Sacreil Oracles are now published 
in two f)f the languages of India, the Ben- 
gali and tlie Orissa. / 

In f le Sanskrit, the Historical Books 
have b en completed at press. In this an- 
cient lan^ai^e, therefore, the parent of 
nearly all the rest, three of the live parts 
into which we divide the scriptures, are 
both trausiated and published — the New 
Testament, liie Pentateuch, and the His- 
torical Hooks. Two remain, the Hagio- 
grapha. which is now put to press, and 
the Prophetic Books, the translation of 
which is nearly finished. 

In the Hiniii language, the Historical 
Books are printed off : three fifths of the 
whole Scriptures are tlierefore published 
ttt thU Im^uage. The Hagiographa is al- 
io iwt to press, and the Projihetic Books 
translated. It w-js meniiuned in the last 
memoir, that the second edition of the 
New 1 e>tiiment in this langus^e was neai- 
ly finislied : ir n nowin circulation. 

In the MaliraTia language, the Histori- 
cal Books aie nearly printed off; the Pen- 
tateuch and th(* \ew Te-^tament have 
been long in cucubit ••n. These five are 
the languages in wljic.i the Old Testa- 
ment u most considerab! / advanced at 
press. After these, ranks the Shikh, in 
which the New Testament is printed off, 
and the Pentateuch printed nearly to the 
end of Exodus. 


In the Chinese, the Pentateuch is put 
to press ; but various circumstances have 
couciuTed to retard the printing. The 
method of printing with moveable types 
being entirely new in that language, much 
time is necessarily requisite to bring it to 
a due degree of perfection. 1*1*6 piesent 
type in which we are printing, is the 
fourth in size which we have cat, each of 
which has sustained a gradual reduction. 
Thi.s last, in which we are printing both 
the Pentateuch and the Epistles, is so far 
reduced, that, while a beautiful legibility 
is preserved, the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment will be comprised iu little more 
than the size of an English octavo Bible, 
and the New Testament will be brouglit 
into nearly the same number of pages as 
an English New Testament. The im- 
portance of this, in saving paper, and in 
rendering the Scriptures portable, appear- 
ed such as to induce ua to lisk the delay 
which would be mmvoidably occJisioncd 
from every character being cut anew both 
for the New anil Old Testament. Ano- 
ther circumstance, however, has added 
to the delay s while preparing these types, 
we put to press an elemental y work hi 
Ctiine^e, under the name of ** Claris Si- 
ntca,'* which, when once begun it was 
requisite to finish. This work, together 
with the text and a translation of thp 
Ta-hyohy a small Chinese work, added 
by way of appendix, forms a volume of 
more than six hundred quarto pages. Be- 
fore it was fully completed, however, we 
were requested to print brother Morris 
sou’s Grammar ; and this work it appear- 
ed desirable to finish also with as little 
delay as possible. The unavoidable em- 
ployment of our Chinese types s^nd work- 
men ill printing these elementary works, 
which together exceed nine hundred 
pages, has of course much retarded the 
printing of the Scriptures; but as the 
Ia»tof these works will be finished by 
the end of August, we hope in future to 
proceed in printing the Scriptures with 
little or no interruption. This prepara- 
tory work, however, if it has retarded-the 
mere printing of the Scriptures, has not 
been without its advantages in improving 
the translation of them. In this depart- 
ment much progress has been made : in 
addition to the New Testament, the 
translation of the Old is advanced nearly 
to the end of the prophet Ezekiel. 

In the Telinga language, the New Tes- 
tament is more ihm half through the 
press. In the BruJ also, the New Testa- 
tn^t is printed nearly to the end of the 
epistle to the Romans. Three of the four 
Gospels are fimshed in the Pushtoo or 
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Afgliaii language, the Bulochu, and the 
Asamese. Those in which Matthew 
is either finished or nearly so, are the 
Kuruata, the Kunkuna, the Multani, 
the Sindhi, the Kashmir, tlie Bikanir, 
the Nepal, the Ooduypore, tlie Marawar, 
the Ji^ypore, the Khassi, and the Bur- 
man languages. 

From this sketch the present state of 
the translations may easily be seen. It 
Will appear, that the wliole of the Scrip- 
tures have been published in two of the 
languages of India ; the New Testament, 
the Pentateuch, and the Historical Books, 
in four; the New Testament and the 
Pentateuch indve; the New Testament 
alone, in six ; four of the Gospels, in 
eight ; aud three of them in twelve of 
the languages of India : while in twelve 
others, types are prepared, and the Gos- 
pel of Matthew is in the press. 

Having thus given a brief view of the 
present state of the various versions, re- 
lative to both translating and printing, 
we now wish to lay before the public a 
few ideas respecting the various lan- 
guages spoken iu India, of which the pre- 
sent advanced state of the work has put 
us in possession, but with which woweie 
not fully acquainted at the begiiming of 
the work. 

I'o those who examine, with a critical 
eye, the languages of India already enu- 
merated, it will appear, that rlicy form 
two classes j those ^hich owe their on- 
gin wholly to the Sanskrit, and those 
which hare a certain affinity with the 
Chinese In its colloquial medium ; the on- 
ly way, indeed, wherein any language can 
be connected with the Cliinese, as its 
written medium stauds distinct from eve- 
ry alphabetic language, its cliaracters 
being formed oh a totally different priu- 
eipie. The monosyllabic .system, howe- 
ver, with its tones, and the peculiar pro 
nunciatiou of the Chinese colloquial lue- 
diuni, known from its deficiency in cer- 
tain sounds, have evidentiy so affected 
certain languages s|x>kcn near Chiua, as 
fa alter the sound of many letters of the 
alphabet, and to give the languages them- 
selves a cast of so peculiir a nature, as 
cannot be accounted for without a refe- 
rence to the Chinese system. Such is the 
case in various degrees with the Siamese, 
the Barman, the Khassi, and the Tibet 
languages. That the Chinese language 
had either originated, or greatly affected, 
the Ianguage.s in the vicinity of China, 
was more than suspected by us many 
years ago, as well as that a knowledge of 
Chinese would throw much light on these 
languages ; which, added to its own in- 
trinsic value, induced us to determine on 
commencing the study of this language, as 
early as thirteen yeais ago. 

But it is to those lan^uiagos which owe 
their oiiijiu to the Sanskrit, a clas- by 
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far the most numerous, that we would 
now call the attention of the public. To 
give the Scriptures iu these, after the ac- 
quisition of the parent language, and one 
or two of the chief cognate branches, ap- 
peared, from the beginning, awoik by no 
means involving insuperable difficulties; 
and our opinion relative to the important 
of the object, and thecertaiuty with which 
it can be accomplished, is now by no 
means altered. But in our prosecution 
of it, we have found, that our Ideas rela- 
tive to the number of languages which 
spring from the Sanskrit, were far front 
being accurate. The fact is, that in this 
point of view, India is to this day almost 
an unexplored country. That eight or 
nine branches bad sprung from that grand 
philological root, the Sanskrit, we well 
knew ; but we imagined that the Tamul, 
the Kurnatff, the Telinga, the Guzratti, 
the Orissa, the Bengali, the Mahratta, 
the Punjabi, and the Hindoostani, com- 
prised nearly all the collateral braochea 
spiiuging from the Sanskrit language; 
au<I that all the rest were varieties of the 
Hindi, and some of them, indeed, little 
better than jargons scarcely capable of 
conveying ideas. 

But although v/e entered on our work 
with these ideas, wc were ultimately cou- 
sti-ained to relinquish them. First, one 
language was foimd to differ widely from 
the Hiudi in point of teruination, then 
another, and in so great a degiee, that 
the idea of th‘'ii being dialects of the Hin- 
di seemed 'c.ucely tenable. Yet, while 
they were found to possess ternniiatious 
for the nouns and verbs distinct from the 
Hindi, they were found as complete as 
the Hindi itself; and we at leugth per- 
ceived that we might, with as mucfi pro- 
priety, term them dialects of the Maluat- 
t.'i or the Bengali language, as of the 
Hindi. In fact, we have ascertained^ 
tliat there arre more than twenty lati- 
guages, composed, it is true, of nearly 
the same woids, and all equally related 
to the common parent, the Sanskrit, but 
each posst'^sintf a distinct set of termina- 
tion.*, ami, therefore, having equal claims 
to the title of distinct cognate languages. 
Among tlie.-^e, we number the Jnypore, 
the Bruj, the Ooduypore, the Hikar r, 
the Multani, the .Marawar, the M.igm'.a 
(or South liahur,) the Sindh, the Myth/f, 
the Wucii, the Kutch, tlie Haviiii, the 
Koshula, &.C. Icujuuage*, the very names 
of which Inive scarcely reached Europe, 
but which have been lecognized ai di.s- 
tinct languages by ihe nativo of India, 
almost from time immemoria’. 

That tlie.se laugu thougli diffcrrrg 
from each other only in t^ctr termfnat’O ’? 
aud a few of the words il-'v co*jtain, ovn 
scarcely be termed dial-ffy, wtH n'>p,v.r, 
if we reiUrt, that there I'- in lad .» <* 
nerai language cu-iciif, ^>1 "1’,^ ■ . . ai 
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be supposed to be dialects. The Sans- 
knt, the pai ent of them all, is at present 
the current language of no country, tliough 
spoken by the learned nearly thioughout 
India. Its grammatical apparatus too, 
the most copious and complex perhaps on 
earth, is totally unlike that of any of its 
various branchCvS. To term them dialects 
of the Hindi is preposterous, when sonjc 
of them, in their terminations, approach 
neater the Bengali than the Hindi, 
while otheis approximate more nearly to 
the Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that 
Urn latest and most exact reseaiclies have 
shown, that the Hindi has no country 
which it can exclusively claim as its own. 
Being the language of the Musuiman 
courts and camps, it is spoken iu tliose 
cities and towns which have been former- 
ly, or aie now, the seat of iMusuimaii 
princes ; and in general by those Musul- 
mans who attend on the persons of Euro- 
pean gentlemen in almost every part of 
India. Hence it is the language of which 
most Emopeans get an idea before any 
other, and which, indeed, in many in- 
stances, terminates their philological re- 
searches. These circumstances have led 


to the supposition, that it is the language 
of the greater part of Hindustan ; while 
the fact is, that it is not always under- 
stood among the commoii people at the 
distance of only twenty imles from the 
great towns in whicli it is spoken. These 
speak their own vernacular language, in 
Bengal the Bengali, and in other coun- 
tries that which is appropriately the lan- 
guage of the country, which may accoimt 
for a circumstance well known to those 
gentlemen who fill the judicial depart- 
ment ; namely, that the publishing of the 
Honorable Company’s Regulations in Hin- 
dustani has been often objected to, on 
the ground that in that language they 
would be unintelligible to the bulk of the 
people in the various provinces of Hin- 
tlustan. Had this idea been followed up, 
it might have led to the knowledge of the 
fact, that each of these vaiious provinces 
has a language of its own, most of them 
neaily alike in the bulk of the words, but 
differing so widely in the grammatical 
terminations, as, when spoken, to be 
scarcely intelligible to their next neigh ^ 
boars. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


April 12, there was a meeting of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, at which (ho 
Right Honorable the Earl of Moira 
presided. Mr. Siddons, resident at Beu- 
coolen, and Mr. Gray, were elected mem- 
bers. Professor Jolm Playfair was pro- 
posed as an honorary member by the pre- 
sident. At this meeting specimens of 
timber from Kumaoon, wdih a desciiptive 
memoir, were presented to the society, 
by the Right Honorable the President. 
Tlie specimens are of holly-oak and pine. 
The holly is said to attain the heiglit of ten 
or twelve feet, and is found near streams. 
The oak No. 1. called Tiiiisoo, is gene- 
rally sixty or seventy feet, the trunk and 
chief branch^ covered with moss. On 
fhe^t’heehm, some Timsoo trees have 
heeh cAweryod so large as, if squared, 
wotdd give a timber fifty feet in length, 
with a cubic solidity of at least twenty- 
four inches each way. The acorn is ob- 
'k)og, and an inch and a half in length. 
The bark is fit for tanning. There are 
three other kinds of oak, Goomo, Bulash- 
ing, and Burbula ; the trunks of the lat- 
ter two are much twisted and curved. 
The oak and chesnut, w hich compose the 
forests of Cboudaun, are not to be met 
with north of that pergunnah. 'Hie four 
j^tecimens of pincj Sersiog, Tansbing, 


Oomur, and Leinshing, were produced in 
Bootau. The Oomur or silver fir, found 
thioughout Bootan, attains the height of 
eighty or ninety feet, the diameter of the 
stem near the ground being not more than 
three to four feet. The fruit, when ripe, 
is said to yield a colour something like In- 
digo by expression. The pines found in 
Kumaoon are the Cheer and Deodar. 

A memoir relative to a survey of Kuma- 
oon by Captain Webb was communicated 
by the President. In detailing the princi- 
ple on which the survey has been made. 
Captain Webb observes that it might be 
desirable that some approach to a physical 
map should be made, with a view to faci- 
litate geological and mineralogical re- 
searches. It camiot be doubted, he adds, 
that the mountain districts contain the 
precious metals, from the well known 
fact that the sands of almost every moun- 
tain stream are assiduously washed for 
gold at the points where their rapidity 
diminishes. The tribe of people who 
follow ihi.s avocation are denominated 
Boksa, and their employment is by ge- 
neral report attended with ample p^fit. 
Tbe gold dust supplied by the ri^«s of 
Africa has long made an opinion cur- 
rent in Europe, that some loffy ^tral 
laud exists^ which rival Soi^ Amc- 
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rica ill its mines of precious metals, and 
the same 8pe<;ulation seems no less appli- 
cable to the mouutalDs of central Asia. 

Captain Webb has included in his siir- 
Tcy the elevation of upwards of thirty 
peaks iu the Himalaya range, most of 
which are visible from the plains. The 
highest peak he has ascertained to be 
twenty-five thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine feet above the level of the sea, 
lat, 30.21.51.7. long. 79. 48. 39. 6. The 
general direction of the snowy chain is 
from W. N. W. to K. S. E. Captain Webb's 
memoir comprises the latitude, longitude, 
and elevation of about one hundred and 
thirty places. The industry and talent 
ilisplayed by this distinguished officer aie 
likely to contribute largelj to the stock of 
scientific research. 

A work entitled Researches in America, 
dedicated to the Society and presented bv 
the author, was communicated by the 
secretary. We hope for another oppor- 
tunity of noticing the curious subjects 
which are dicussed in this publication:: 

A letter was read from Professor Oer- 
sted, Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Copenhagen, presenting tlie transactions 
of the society and a set of geographical 
charts of Denmark. The communication 
was made by Dr. Walligh. Piofessor 
Oersted requests that a literary corres- 
pondence may be opened between the two 
societies. 

The researches of the learned in Den- 
mark tiavefor some time turned towards 
the Asiatic origin of the languages of the 
north. One of them has made a detailed 
comparison between the ancient language 
of Scandinavia and other European lan- 
guages, ancient as well as modern. This 
comparison shews a striking resemblance 
between :he old Scandinavian language 
and the Greek, in its most ancient form. 
The great resemblance which has been 
already traced between tlie uorthem lan- 
guages and the Persian, has been proved 
by one of the Danish Saviius. It was re- 
solved that the thanks of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, and a set of their Researches, be for- 
warded to the Royal Society of Copen- 
hagen. 

A letter was also read from the Secre- 
tary to a Literary Society established at 
Prince of Wales* Island requesting a cor- 
respondence with the Asiatic Society. 

It was resolved that a copy of the Re- 
searches be presented to the Literary In- 
stitution at Prince ofWales' Island. 

Lieutenilnt Boileau, commanding the 
Nepal escort, has presented to the So- 
ciety a number of Hindu idols, and other 
articles, chiefly cons’tructed of brass, which 
he bad collected during his residence in 
the valley of Nepal. 

Lienteoant R. Taylor, of the Bombay 
estaUishmeot, has forwarded to the So« 
Asiatic Journ.’^l^o. 24. 


ciety a stone sarcophagus dug out of the 
foundation of some ancient ruins within 
eight miles of Bushire. It contained, 
when discovered, the disjointed bones of 
a human skeleton, which had perfectly re- 
tained their shape, till a short time after 
their exposure Uj the atmosphere, by the 
removal of the lid, which was fastened 
by metallic pegs. The lid is an entire 
slab of a micaceous mineral, and the 
vessel is of calcareous sandstone. It is 
the second of the kind (hat lias been dis- 
covered, and differs botfi in form and ma- 
terial from the coffins generally found, 
which are of an oblong figure with obtuse 
extremities, and composed of baked clay. 
They are found at the depth of one fathom 
from the surface of the earth. 

That however which is now presented 
to the society, was discovered encom- 
passed by solid masonry, in which just 
sufficient space had been left, at the depth 
of three fathoms, to contain the sar- 
cophagus ; and as greater care aud more 
durable materials had been used in this 
mode of burial, it would lead to the con- 
clusion of its having contained the re- 
mainsof some individual more than com- 
monly distinguished among his cotem- 
poraries. Lieut. Taylor further observes, 
tliat the ruins from which the coffin was 
taken have afforded the materials of 
which the modern town of Bushire has 
been constructed, consisting chiefly of 
stones of twenty-four inches in length 
by eight in thickness, composed of lime 
and sand, in hard blocks, aud partly of 
a mineral formed of minute shells aud 
particles of silex, imbedded in a tough 
base of caibonate of lime. The hon. 
Captain Maude, of his Majesty's ship 
Favorite, has charge of this proposed 
addition to the museum of the society. 
The same officer has also charge of three 
models of boats used by the natives of 
the Persian gulph, two of them for the 
transport of merchandize on the open 
sea, and the third as fishing boats and 
coasters. The former are called Dow 
and Batcel, and the latter Bugarab. 
These models are trausmitted by fSir W. 
Bruce, the British resident at Bushire. 

'ITie right honorable the President com- 
municated an account of the Hindoo ruins 
of Prainbanan, situated about ten miles 
from Gugyacarta and thirty from Sura- 
carta, ou the island of Java, written, by 
Mr. Crawfoi-d. 'I'lie temples of which 
the remains are minutely described, art 
not considered to be of very, remote an- 
tiquity. 'Fhey are built of a hard, dark 
and heavy species of basalt, which is said 
to be, by Dr. Horsfieid, the chief com- 
ponent part of the mountains of Java* 
No mortar appears to have been used in 
the construction of these temples, the 
stones being fastened to each other by 
Vor,. IV. 4 K 
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grooves. I'hcy seem to have been de- 
dicated to the worship of Budd’ha. Mr. 
Crawford is of opinion tliat the buildings 
of Prambauan are not the work of na- 
tives of the country, but of foreigners, 
Hindui'iDi, or at least the doctrines of 
Budd’lia, he calculates, Nourished in Java 
for a period of about five bundled years, 
when the emigrations from India censing, 
or becoming less frequent, the Javanese 
were left to themselves, and the monuments 
erected from that time until the utter 
overthrow of Hinduism, a peiioO of 
more than a century, evince the rude 
state of the arts among them, and seem 
to shew that they were incapable of con- 
structing the edifices in question witliout 
foreign aid. A strong argument in favor 
of the couclusiou is that during the 
lapse of three liundred and thirty-eight 
years, since Muhammadanism has been the 
prevailing faith, they have not construct- 
ed a single building that can be compared 
with the rudest of the Hindu tciupies. 
The memoir is exceedingly curious and 
interesting, and refiects the highest credit 
on the industry and ability of Mr. Craw- 
ford. 

On Tuesday morning the 6th May last, 
Jrt 5 o'clock, a meeting of the subscribers 
to a new institution to be called the Cal- 
cutta School Book Society, was held at 
the college, when several preliminary 
rul^ and resolutions were adopted, and 
ordered to be published at an early pe- 
riod, for general information. 
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V PropmaU are announced at Calcutta for 
by fubacription, in one volume 


quarto, the celebrated Persian Diction- 
ary, entitled Buihan-i Kateli. 

The following account of this excellent 
work and of the objects of the present 
edition, are given in the Anpendix to the 
Discour^e of the Honorable the Acting 
Visitor of the College of Fort William, at 
the Public Diputatious held in July, 1815. 

“ Burhan-i-Kateh, the most copious and 
comprehensive Dictionary of tlie Persian 
language now extant. 

“ The author of this valuable work 
style.s himself in the commencement of 
Ills Preface, Muhammad Hu'-ain ibni 
Khaliiaf utTabiizi, with the additional 
poetical title of Biiihan. He has con- 
centrated within tlie pages of hi^ lexicon, 
the whole of the sterling malter contained 
in the Fnrhungi Juliangiri ; tlie Mnjhaul 
Furs of Sururi, and the Sui miie Sulae- 
iiiani, together with desenptions of the 
most u.seful articles of the Materia Medica 
as given in the Suliah ul Adwiyah of 
Husain ul Ansari ; the whole of which 
areananged in an alphabetical succession, 
according to the plan of European dic- 
tionaries. In order to comprize within a 
modcTatc bulk such a numerous collection 
of words purely Persian, together with 
many Greek, Syriac, and lurkish terms, 
and au extensive variety of metaphorical 
sigoifications compounded of At able and 
Persian words, be has wholly abstained 
from the exhibition of poetical authorities 
in suppoit of his definitions and explana- 
tory meanings, as preatised by the author 
ot the Juhangiri and others. The value 
of the work in manuscript will he consi- 
derably enhanced by the labours and exer- 
tions of the Editor of this fiist printed 
edition, in a careful inspection and revi- 
sion of the text, a collation of various 
copies, and the ablest assistance of expe- 
rienced Native scholars. The topographi- 
cal department has been equally the sub- 
ject of care and attention, — an excellent 
foot of types of the Nuskh or Arabic cha- 
racter, recently impoi ted from Europe, has 
been used for the impres.siou, which, con-, 
nected with a general observation of the 
means most likely to ensure its beauty and 
accuiacy, afford eveiy leasoiubie hope of 
aconect and elegant edition of the best 
manuscript Dictionary of the Persian lan- 
guage yet presented to the Oriental world. 
By Captain Thomas Roebuck, Acting Se- 
cretary and Examiner in the College of 
Fort William.” 

The manuscript has been carefully col- 
lated with twelve copies by four learned 
Natives and ultimately revised by the 
Editor himself, who has been careful U> 
preserve the test of the Author wUbout 
any change ; occasional Persia notes, 
however, have been added by the Editor 
to illustrate obscurities ortocorreet errors 
in the text. It stay not be improper to 
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observe that the Burhani Kateh is rather 
a scarce Dictionary, and that a good copy 
in manuscript can i^eldom be had for a 
less sum than 150 rupees, and even the 
best copy will be found to contain many 
errors of the transsci iber. 

Tlie Bombay Cornier announces an in- 
tended translation of the Bija Ganlta by 
Dr. Taylor, wlio lately produced a version 
of the Lilavuti. It will be made fiom the 
Sanskrita original, and will be followed 
by a version of the Surya SidJlianta, with 
a comment and notes by the translator, 
containing the most remarkable passages 
of the Siddhanta Siromani and other as- 
tronomical works of the Hindus. 

Much satisfaction having been express* 
ed at our Analysis of former numbers of 
the Pamphleteer, we feel pleasure in 
presenting our readers with a summary 
view of the oonteuts of No. XX, which 
was published on the 1st October. —1. 
The first article in the number l>efore us, 
is an original pamphlet by Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham, in defence of economy in the 
public expenditure against the Right 
Hon. George Rose, whose observations 
in support of places, pensions, and sine- 
cures, undergo a rigid exaii>in.ition, not 
more interesting fioiu the nature of the 
subject than from the author's peculiar 
style and mode of treating it. — 2. The 
aecoud pamphlet is a republicatioo of 
Lord Somers’s Defence of the Constitu- 
tion, against the Advocates of .Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, in 
which the noble autlior feelingly depre- 
cates the attempts of the Reformers under 
preteuce of restoring the Constitution to 
its original purity, to introduce anar- 
chical and levelling principles by the as- 
sumption of an universal right to {wliti- 
cal oQuality. -—3. The third is a letter 
from the Rev. George Glover to T. W. 
Coke, Esq. of Holkham, contaiuiiig Ob- 
servations on the present State of Pauper- 
ism in England; chiefly as it affvtu the 
morals and character of the labouring 
poor, in which is well described the ten- 
dency of the prevailing mode of admi- 
nistering the parish poor-laws, to weaken 
those feelings of iude))endeuce and self 
respect, which have hi thei to operated .as 
the springs of active and moral exertion 
in the labouring classes, — aud a master- 
ly sketch is given of the growth of pau- 
perism at an equal rate with the in- 
crease of taxation, fiom which it is in- 
ferred that a diminution of our public 
burthens is the only remedy for our 
distresses.— 4. Mr. Jacob’s Inquiry into 
the Causes of Agricultural Distress, is the 
fourth Pamphlet in the present number, 
and leads (after touching on several of 
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the causes which have been assigned, 
but which appear totally inadequate to 
the production of such an aggravated 
evil) to the conclusion, as in the pre- 
ceding letter, that the true cause of the 
general distress is, the enormous bur- 
then of taxation, and .suggests that as 
some relief from its pressure is neces- 
sary, a reduction of the duties ou arti- 
cles of the fiist neoessity, as malt, salt, 
soap, candles, and leather, would be more 
beneficial, because more generally felt 
than the property-tax. — 5. Sir John Sin- 
clair, on the Means of Arresting the 
Pi\^re>s of National Calamity, follows, 
who differs widely from the two last- 
mentioned writers, attributing the de- 
pt essiou of agriculture, iyicl, through it^ 
of ntaiiufactures and ccmimerce, to tlie 
scarcity of money, from a defective cir- 
culation, and proposing suitable remedies 
for the consideration of parliament.— 6. 
We aie next piesented with Dr. Macleau’s 
Suggestions for the Mitigation aud Pre- 
vention of Epidemic aud Pestilential 
Diseases,— having for ihtir object the 
abolition of quarantines, lazarettos, and 
plague police establishments, which he 
couteuds, are absurd, iuetficient for their 
object, highly prejudicial to commerce, 
and an useless and pernicious c.xtiense. 
—7. The Copy of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Hou^c of Commons, upon 
the Petitions against the Employment of 
Climbing Bo>s in Chimney Sweeping, 
will be read with interest by every friend 
of tlie human species. — 8. Sir Eger- 
tyn Brydges’ Reasons for a farther Amend- 
ment of the Copyright Act, are an in- 
teresting Vindication of the Rights of 
Authors.— 9. In a Paper ou the Means 
of reducing the Poor Rates, and of af- 
fording effectual and permanent Relief to 
the labouring Classes, the Policy of a 
liberah system of Colonization is ably 
enforced by Major Torrens.— 10. The last 
Paper in the present mimber is an Aim- 
lyais of Mr. Ricardo’s Pamphlet on the 
l^preciatiou of Bank Notes, by Dr. 
Cronibie, who displays much ingenuity 
and talent in treating a difficult and in- 
tricate subject. 

Erratum.— The reader is requested to 
substitute k'tlUius Paterculus for 
liut Paterculus in page 547 of this oaia- 
ber. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

A History of Europe from the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802 to the Pacification of 
Paris in 1815. By Charles Coote, LL. D. 
1 vol. 8vo. I2s. boards. 

Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty’s 
late Ship Alceste to the Yellow Sea, 
along the Coast of Corea, aod through 
4 K 2 
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its numerous hitherto undiscovered Is- 
lands, to the Island of liewehew ; with 
an Account of her Shipwreck in the Straits 
of Gaspar. By John M‘Leod, Surgeon of 
the Alceste, in 8vo. with a Portrait of 
Capt. Maxwell, and four coloured engrav- 
ings, price 123. boards. 

Zapolya : a Chrismas Tale, in two parts. 
The prelude entitled “ 'fhe Usurper’s 
Fortune,” and the sequel, “ The Usur- 
per’s Fate.” By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. stitched. 

An History of Muhammedanism, com- 
prising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, succinct Accounts of the 
Empires founded by the Muhainmedan 
Arms ; and a View of the Theology, Mo- 
rality, and Usages, the Laws, Literature, 
and Sciences of the Muscimaus. By 
Charles Mills, Esq. Second edition, revis- 
ed and augmented. 

Shakespeare and his Times : including 
the Biography of the Poet ; Criticisms on 
his Genius and Writings ; a new Chrono- 
logy of Ids Plays ; a Disquisitiou on the 
object of his Sonnets ; and a History of 
the Manners, Customs and Amusements, 
Superstitions, Poetry, and elegant Lite- 
rature of his Age. By Nathan Drake, 
M. D. Author of “ Literary Hours,” and 
of “ Essays on Periodical latcrature.” 
In 2 vols. 4to. price £b. 5s, hoards. 

The Mathematical Questions proposed 
in the Ladies Diary and their Original 
Answers, together with some new solu- 
tions from its commencement in 1704 to 
1816. By Thomas Leybourn of the Royal 
Military College. In 4 vols. price £i 
boards. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
chiefly drawn from his private CoiTCspond- 
ence and Family Documents, preserved at 
Blenheim, as well as from other authen- 
tic resources never before published. By 
William Coxe, Archdeacon of Wilts, with 
Portraits, Maps, Plans, Genealogical 
Tables, emblazoned with Coats of Arms, 
and fac similes of the hand-writing of the 
most illustrious Persons. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Tur- 
key. From the Manuscript Journals of 
Modern Travellers in those Countries. 
Edited by Robert Walpole, A. M. in 1 vol. 
4to. illustrated with plates. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth. By Miss Aikin. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late Mrs, 
Hamilton. 


Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the 
late Dr. Leyden. 

A Narrative of Discoveries in Asia, by 
Mr. Burkhart. 

Oriental ff^orks imported bi/ Black, Kings- 
bury, Parbury, and Allen. 
Sanskrit a, 

Mann Dharma Sastra, or the Institutes 
of Manu. 4to. £‘i. 12s. 6d. 

Auiara Kosa, Trikauda Sesha, Hara- 
vali and Mediui Kosa, Four Vocabula- 
ries. 8vo. £2. 2s. 

Vira Mitrodaya. 4to. £'2. 12s. 6d. 

Daya Bhaga, a Law Tiact, 4to. £\. Is. 
Panini Sutra Vritti. Grammatical 
Aphorisms, 2 vols. 8vo. £i. 4s. 

Kirat Arjuniya, a Poem. 4to. £2. 2s. 
Mitakshara Dharma Sastra, £2. 2s. 
Amaru Sataka; Ghata Karparam, a 
Poem. 8vo. 12s. 

Nalodaya, a Poem. 8vo. 12s. 
Siddhauta Kaumudi, a Grammar. ^2. 
12a. 6d. 

GitaGovinda, a Poem. 8vo. 53. 
Bhagavad Gita, a Poem. 8vo. 6s. 
Magha Kavya, a Poem. 8vo. .£1.8s. 
Durga Mabatmyam, a Poem. 8ro. 

Hindi. 

Sat Sai. 8ro. 7s. 

Anekartha Manjari. 8vo. 7s. 
Panchkdhyki. 8vo. 7s. 

Rasa R5jah and Nania Mala. 8vo. 7s. 
Araish i Muhfil. 4to. j£2. 12s. 6d. 
Sihr ool Buyan. 4to. £1. 5s. 

Muzhubi Ishz, the Gooli Bnkawulee in 
the Oordoo Dialect, by T. Roebuck. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. £3. 3s. 

The Hindee Story Teller, vol. 2, 15s. 
Barah Mask, a Poem. 8vo. lOs. 

Buetal Pucheesee, 4to. .£1. 11s. 6d. 
.Singhasun Butteesee, 4to. £1. 5s. 
'Fulasidasa Rkmayana, a Poem. 7s. 

Persian and Arabic. 

Dustoor-i-lsbk, a Persian Poem. 8ro. 

1 2s. 

Khoolasut ool Hisab, Arithmetic and 
Geometry. 8vo. £1. 10s. 

Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb. Royal 8vo. 
£I.Ss. 

Gooli Maghfirut, or History of Martyrs. 

£ 1 . 10s. 

Majmua Shamsi. Astronomy. 8vo. 8s. 
Gladwin’s Persian and Hindoustanee 
D'etionary. 2 vols. 8vo. £3. 3s. 

Treatise on the Permutation of Arabic 
letters by R, Tytler. 8vo. 8s. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CALCUTTA. 

Since our last Journal no news of im* 
portance has arrived from India which 
throws any additional information on the 
state of affairs in the Deckan. We refer 
our readers to the perusal of a laige mass 
of. interesting Hitelligence from India, 
whicl) we have been enabled to lay before 
them thi> month, as well as to the 
London Gazette, whicli contains the dis- 
patches from the supreme goverumeiii to 
the secret committee detailing tlie particu- 
lars of the affairs with tlie Pindaris, the 
substance of which was given in oiir 
number for last month. With our packet 
of newspapers we have also received a 
private letter of so late a dare as July 
last; we are persuaded it will be read 
with interest, and accordingly give it 
the first place in our Asiatic Intelligence. 
We take this opportunity to advise our 
readers, that while we feel a particular 
obligation towards those correspondents, 
both in India and Europe, who have favor- 
ed, or may hereafter favor us with private 
information, that we can insert none 
whicli does not bear marks of authen- 
ticity ; nor as being the mere vehicle of 
such information, are we to be supposed as 
either favoring, adopting, or rejecting 
any individual opiuiou in w’hich private 
correspondence may indulge. We also 
are enabled to give some further and inte- 
resting particulars of the fall of Hattrass. 


£jftract of a private Letter j dated 
2d July, 1817. 

The fortresses which the Peishwa in the 
moment of alarm promised should be de- 
livered up to tlie British authority are still 
In the possession of the Mahrattas. The 
Peishwa, as head of the Mahratta states and 
possessing peculiar authority over those 
fortresses, might honestly promise what 
he may now liave no power to enforce, for 
it is notorious to all the Mahratta chiefs 
that this promise or treaty was made while 
bis person was under confinement, and his 
orders thus issued w’ould probably have 
little weight with the Killidars of those 
forts, some of which are almost impregna- 
ble ; we therefore anxiously look for in- 
formation of those important p1ed.;es of 
tranquillity being peaceably given up to 
the British ; while they remain with the 
Mahrattas the storm may be hashed, but it 
cannot be considered as having passed 
away. Trimbukjee was also still at large 
possessed both of the means and disposi- 
tion to stir up the still glowing embers of 
animosity which have long been ready to 
break out among the Mahratta states. 


Tlie daring and vindictive character of this 
man will doubtless prompt him not merely 
to provide for his escape, but also to in- 
crease his followers, and with the addi- 
lion of the foice under hi> nephew Goda- 
jee Row, he may in no little time become 
a formidable obst.icle to tlie realizatiou of 
the prospect of a periuaiient repose to that 
part of Iinlia. He is however closely pur- 
sued, and the wise and decisive steps of 
the resident at the court of Poonah, if 
seconded by Governor Elliot, will, it is 
to be hoped, have a lasting and salu- 
tary effect ; this state of things added to 
the possession of the fortresses would 
quell all apprehension of a Mahratta 
war. The well appointed army ready 
to be brought into the field by tlie Bri- 
tish governments, the many and effec- 
tual checks whicli the Pindaris have 
met whenever they have opposed them- 
selves to our forces, and the ever distract- 
ed and clashing councils of the native 
leaders, are circumstances which are suffi- 
cient of themselves to induce us to wait in 
a coiifi<lent hope of a general peace being 
still preserved. 

Sir John Malcolm has arrived at Calcut- 
ta, and is much with the governor-general. 
It is confidently reported here that Sir 
Tliomas Hislop has sent the gieater part 
of the army into cantonments again, but it 
is supposed that on Sir John's return to his 
duty more active arrangements will be 
adopted ; it is certain we must be on the 
alert till we get possession of the Peishwa's 
forts, and Trimbukjee meets his due. 
Our army, though well appointed, is not 
too numerous, and is now in particular 
want of European officers. I hope the 
economizing spirit at home will not en- 
tirely shut the eyes of our bonoralde 
masters to the necessity there is for send- 
ing out more cadets. What with the pre- 
sent unsettled state of the dominions 
of the Nizam, tlic Bera Ilaja and 
the Peishwa, and the constant alarms of 
the Pindaris, our battalions aic ha- 
rassed to death, most of them widelr 
spread, and commandeii by subalterns of 
tlirce or four years standing. ITic late 
political arrangements at Poonah will ne. 
cessarily increase our territory, and the 
subsidiary force can hardly be sufficient; 
there. Dyaram has still successfully 
eluded all pursuit ; he Is believed still 
to be iu the Doab, or in Jeypore: 
he has his two sons with him, and 
some horsemen. Poor Horsford sur- 
vived but a few days the storming of 
Hattrass ; he died of an ossification of the 
heart. The pirates in the Bussorah Gulph 
are growing very formidable and can only 
be kept in check by the assistance of 
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larger vessels than those which com- 
pose the Company’s marine. The inter- 
ruption to our trade in that quarter is a 
serious evil and threatens worse conse- 
quences than our governments seem to ap- 
jM'chend ; the pirates arccertain of aid from 
the chief> on ilje coast. The private trade 
1 hear is doing but poorly every where. 

Lord Moira works hard night and day, 
hirt his health is supported w’ondevfully 
through this anxious time. Governor 
Billot's health is much the same, he has 
never been very strong since his arrival 
at Madi-as. 1 have heard nothing by the 
way of Bombay for some time. Adieu \ 

We are favored with the following 
private letters, which considerably illus- 
trate the accounts of the siege of Hattrass. 

Camp before Uattrass^ March 2rf, 
1817. — I yesterday, while on duty in the 
trenches, received a letter, from which I 
learn that the news of our camp will be 
acceptable to you ; I therefore sit down to 
let you know our situation at present, 
though as yet nothing of great conse- 
quence has taken place against the fort. 
Yon will have heard all the particulars of 
our operations against the Kuttra (town 
of Hattras-i), and how fortunate it was 
for us that Dyarara’a folks thought proper 
to evacuate it. The Kuttra is a large 
town, has many pucka houses in it, and 
is said to contain a vast deal of wealth ; 
the prize agents have laid tlieir hands on 
quantities of merchandize, bales of silks, 
wvets, shawls, &c. &c. but as yet have 
hot fallen in witii what we are all most 
anxion'< to see, the hard cash ; at the same 
time weave told, there arc several lucks 
buried in the place. Hatl the enemy chosen 
to defend Tt, I think we should have Io»t 
ft great number of lives in the storm ; and 
ftt the same time have stood a good chance 
of filing. We breached the right and left 
bastions ; there is a sort of glacis which 
covers them so effectually, that nothiug 
but the parapet wall coufd be .seen and 
fired at • after it was knocked dowai both 
breaches appeared practicable from our 
Ifeiiieries, and I believe a storm would 
bftife taken place on the 23d, if we had 
ba^ little more day-light, for the troops 
wrttf fldt drawn out, the storming and 
tovering partfea told off, and actually 
moving off the parade when countermand- 
ed. fVex! morning, after the place was 
•racnated, I went down to take a Took at 
the bn mcIh’s, which appeared so sirtooCli 
from oir biUferv, and to my surprise 
found the ri ht one totall) impracticable, 
hardly a banker full of earth liaving fallen 
into the di'ch ; the left one was better, 
we mi.'t.f jrot over it, but with con- 
ftiderablc difhculty, and not at ;d! if rcso- 
lutcfy defended. We had been led to ima- 
gine that the ditch was trifling, a party 
tA pioneers were to have preceded the 


columns with fascines and sandbags to fill 
it up ; it measures twenty, four feet deep, 
and from thirty to forty wide ; it slopes 
downwards on both sides, consequently is 
much narrower at bottom than top. The 
Kuttra facing the fort forms our first pa- 
rallel against it, a capital trench is car- 
ried out to the I'ight, and reaches to with- 
in a Imndred yards of the ditch ; the end 
of it ij enfiladed in a small degree by one 
or two of the bastions of the fort, but the 
peopleDyaram has, are such infamous shots, 
that not a man lias fallen, either in dig- 
ging them, or being stationed on duty, 
I was sent out from the trenches with a 
few sepoys last night, as a sort of advan- 
ced covering party ; while the men were 
employed digging, and lay down on the 
ground within sixty yards of the ditch for 
about an hour and a half, they must have 
seen us very plainly, for it w'as moon- 
light, and timugh they kept up a hot snip- 
ing fire, all that time not a man was 
touched ; from the sound of the balls, I 
should think they went about twenty 
yards over our heads. From this you may 
conceive wlmt a set of bunglers they are 
at the matchlock. The whole of the bat- 
teries were completed last night, and have 
opened this morning ; such a number of 
mortars were never, 1 fancy, brought into 
play in this countiy before ; wc had also 
a breaching batteiy of six guns in the right 
trench; the other breacltiug batteiies are 
ou the ramparts and bastions of the Kut- 
tia, at present, but 1 hear the principal 
one of four tvventy-funr, and four eighteen 
pounders is to be moved out, and erected 
on the road leading from it to the fort, on 
a line with the two mortar batteries. 
The distance from the w.Uls of the Kuttra 
to the fort is seven hundred and ten 
yards, a fine distance for breaching. The 
inner fort or palace as it is called, is situ- 
ated on a rising ground, and most com- 
pletely commands the whole of the works j 
it is full of pucka houses inhabited by 
Dyarani and his family, fori hear they are 
still with him. The shells will play the 
deuce in this place. It is very generally 
believed in camp tb.at there are not more 
than from five to .six hundred fighting, 
men in the fort, and I dare say it is the 
case, for we see very few on the works. 

I think a little of Sir David Ochterlony's 
management while the negociations were 
going on would have gained the places 
Dy..ram was very irresolute, and uo doubt 
would have surrendered the fort if OUT 
head folks had not shown too much anx- 
iety to get it from him ; this I fancy gave 
bim an idea that we were doubtful whe- 
ther we were able to take it from him bY. 
force; if they had kicked his Diwsmotit 
tvhen he first discovered them, it is oddft 
but Dyaram would have kiuickled dbwu. 

I W'as relieved from trench dtt^^s mor- 
ning, and am now on duty again over one 
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of the gates of the Kuttra to prevent peo- 
ple from passing out with plunder ; but 
one might as well attempt to stop the 
sun ; the camp followers get into the 
place, heaven knows how, and abso- 
lutely chai-ge the sentiies in bodies to get 
out again, gravely loaded with odds and 
ends. 

Siiioe writing the above, I have been 
down to the end of the ran 7 part (I 
dare not go farther,) to see how mat- 
ters are coming on — they aie bring 
from all sides, shells, shot and rock- 
ets, the choppers in the fort are all in a 
blaze ; in short if 1 had an enemy in the 
world, I could not wish him in a worse 
place than in the fort of Hattrass— it 
brings me in mind of Commodore Trun- 
nion’s battle, round, double headed and 
chain shot, yard-arm and yard arm, and 
plying them witli stinkpots; he says he 

did for seven glasses. W came round 

to the camp to see Dyaram come out of 
hfs fort to General Marshall, who had 
gone down to meet and receive liiin with 
due respect ; however he, besitles many 
others, as tvell as General Mar.'liall, were 
disappointed ; for Dyaram after keeping 
them waiting two or itirce hours in the 
rain w'ould not come. Not only that, but 
he had not even tlie civility to send woid 
to them, nor to wait for film; however 
the General will pay lam off I fancy iu 
the end. 

Hattrasi, March 3</, 1817. 

Yesterday I gave you a long account of 
our operations, but at that time had no 
idea that I should so soon have occasion 
to write agahi. I am happy to say that 
the fort is now in our possession. Dja- 
ramw'ith a few chosen followers left it 
about twelve o’clock last night, and our 
troops from the trenches about half an 
hour after marched into the place, and 
made about 650 men prisoners. I ac- 
quainted you that our mortar batteries 
were jdaying; they continued to throw 
shells as quick as they could all day ; 
about ten uiiimtcs before sunset one of 
the ten inch ones went right through the 
pucka roof of D}ar.iin’s magazine, which 
Immediately blew up with the most 
dreadful explosion you can conceive. I 
happened to be in the rocket battery at 
the time, looking at the fort toobsiuve 
how the sliells went ; at first it appeared 
to me as if the whole of the Lnlerior of 
the place was raised up bodily ; 1 then 
saw tlie flash w'hich was instantly follow- 
ed by the loudest report I ever heard iu 
my life ; in a few seconds the whole of 
the fort was hid from our sight by the 
volume of earth and stones which had 
been carried iuto the air. I looked anx- 
iously for it to clear away, expecting to 
see thie place reduced to a heap of ruins, 
btrt taj astuzrisfaineDt found the bas- 


tions and ramparts still stood their 
ground ; the earth and dost was raised 
to an immense height, and present^ one 
of the finest sights that can be conceived ; 
it spread and roiled <dong iu the air to a 
cotisiderable distance, before it finally 
dispe'se^i and fell to the ground. On 
the whole it was a most awful sight. 
Dyaram it seems for two or three days 
back had been wavering whether to make 
his escape or stand it out : this, I fancy, 
decided the business, tor about midnight, 
without saying a word to his garrisou, 
he, attended by about one hundred and 
fifty men, left the fort, and v/ent off in 
the direction of General Brown’s camp. 
When near it be fell iu with a party of 
the 8 tii dragoons, wbo instantly charged 
him ; they repeated the charge two or 
thiee times, and found their swords made 
no impre-^sion on the enemy ; the &ct 
w'as, tliat Dyaram and his men wei% cased 
in armour uuder their clothes. In this 
affair one dragoon was killtxl, Captain 
Cortlandt and five more wounded, before 
the alarm was given, and the rest of tJie 
dragoons on horseback. Dyaram and liis 
party had slipped through them, aud 
being tvcll mounted, went clear off* 
By this time two or three other parties 
had taken to llieir horses, and were try- 
ing to escape from the fort ; the dragoons 
and some of the iiregiilars fell in with 
tliem, aiMl I hem' liteially cut them 
pieces. Wlu'n our infiintry moved out of 
the trenches to the fort to take posses- 
ffion, no resistance was made, excepting 
at one of the gates wlwre Major Agnew, 
of the lltb, wished to get iu ; here a 
party of the enemy was drawn up, aod 
did not seem very w iling to let him pass, 
though at the same time they did not fire, 
blit had their matclicd lighted ; the major, 
to settle tlie busiuess, gave them a voUey 
from his litadiug section, which killed 
twelve, and drove the rest of tliem iu. 
He followed close at their heels, but had 
no occasion to rue again. 1 went iu to 
look at the jdace tltis moiuiug; it is the 
strongest fort I have sceu in India; the 
ditch is exccwliugly deep and wide. The 
sheila aeeiu to have made dreadful havoc 4 
dead bodice of men <iud Itorscs were lay- 
ing in ail directions ; in i^hort, what with 
them and the blowing up of tiiemaga- 
the houses and wiills were toi'o to 
pieces, aud exhibited a scene of peiiect 
desolation. were told that J^aram 
uot above six Imodred men in it vvlwui 
<^erations conimeuceJ, 1 mean agaii^ 
the fort, blit it now appeals he had 
twelve hundred 0 / them. One troop sd 
the Btb dragoons is still in imrsuit of Iuol. 
We are told that he maile straight for 
MoorBaun, aud tliat Bugwimt fsing would 
UDi admit liirn, in consequence of whidi 
he shaped Idi course to Hie duiima. ^ome 
are of opinion that the dragoouc wBl 
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overtake him before he reaches and 
crosses ; however, I fear they have no 
chance. It is generally supposed in camp 
that Moorsaun, and the other forts we 
are to red ce, will give in. I hope they 
may, for tiench duty at this time of the 
year, is no tritie ; however, we have 
some desperate wairiors in camp, who 
wish they may hold out to the last ; these 
bloodthirsty fellows are principally doc- 
tors, aides-de-camp, and people who are 
lookers on. 

Force under the command of Major Gen, 
Marshall, before Hattrass, 

Horse Artillery, — 1st and 3d troops. 

Cavalry.- and 24th Light Dra- 
goons, 3d and 7th Nat. Cavalry, 1st and 
2d Rohillah Cavalry, and the Rocket 
Corps. 

Infantry. — 14th and 87th King’s Foot, 
2d Batt. 1st Regt., 1st Batt. lUh Regt., 
2d Batt. I2th Regt., 2d Batt. 15th Regt., 
2d Batt. 25th Regt. and 1st Batt. 29th 
Regt, Nat. Infantry, and 2d Grenadier 
Battalion. 

105 Mortars and Guns, viz. 71 mor- 
tars and howitzers, and 34' battering 
guns (24 and 18-pounders) ; exclusive of 
12-pounders for enfilading. 

Artillery, 7 companies ; 6 companies 
of pioneers, and I company of miners. 

Major Anbury, commanding engineer ; 
nine engineer officers, assistants. 

Camp before HatrasSy 28M Feb. 1817. 

My dear Father; — 1 have great plea- 
sure in informing you that the Rajah’s 
people abandoned the Gunge on the night 
of the 23d instant, and it was taken pos- 
session of by us the next morning. About 
eight hundred of the enemy’s horse, in 
attempting to make their escape, were 
terribly cut up by a detachment under 
my command. 1 had three rissulus with 
me : one of which was on picquet, ano- 
ther in pm'suit of a small party of horse- 
men, who had made their appearance a 
short time before the last party, so I had 
only one rissulu left with me at the time 
the eight hundred horse were endeavour- 
ing to .m^e their escape. I had only 
nineteen men wounded, whilst the ene- 
my were said to have lost, in killed and 
wounded, about (me bmKired and forty. 
The inclo.‘5€d Is the order which was is- 
sued by Major General Marshall on the 
occasion. Some of the general's harcar- 
rahs have brought intelligence from the 
fort, from which it appears that tfie Ra- 
jah seems greatly alarmed, and is think- 
ing of abandoning the fort, and cutting 
his way through. We have left a side 
open, to entice him to get out ; but in 
the event of bis making any attempt of 
the kind, we are to cut up every man 
that comes in our way. 


Camp before Hatrass, 24M February, 
1817 — -The major-general returns his 
thanks to the cavalry for their alertness 
in turning out last mght, and only wishes 
that they had all had an opportunity of 
.shewing the bravery which Cornet and 
Adjutant Knox* then evinced. The 1st 
Rohilla cavalry had the good fortune to 
be in the direction through which a large 
body of Dyaram’s horse were attempting 
to pass, and the major-general requests 
Captain Roberts will accept of his thanks, 
and convey to his men, and particularly 
to Cornet and Adjutant Knox (and the 
Hessollah he commanded) the sense he 
entertains of this very spirited conduct. 

Our Lahore Gkbars are to the 17th of 
March. Bheea Ram Sing, whose great 
crime is the nonpayment of his reve- 
nue, had been put into confinement, 
and though lie declared his utter inability 
to meet tlie demands of Riinjeet Singh, 
he is still kept in durance. On condition 
of being released, he promised to give a 
handsome Nuzurani, but a cunning 
friend of the Maharajah observed, that 
Bheea Ham had jewels in his possession 
worth two lacs of rupees I This was 
enough. Confinement might be salutary, 
and the same restrictions on his per* 
sonal liberty were continued. The al- 
leged poverty of Surfuraz Khan had no 
effect on the determination of Runjeet 
Singh. The whole province of Mooltaii 
seems devoted to plunder and devasta- 
tion. Ram Dyal, the son of iMoti Ram, 
and Lalu Bhowani Das, had written 
from Sirdarpore, about twenty kos to the 
northward of Mooltan, that to the ex- 
tent of forty miles round the capital of 
that district there was nothing but deso- 
lation. There were no traces of hus- 
bandry, the ryots had fled, and no grain 
could be procured except that which they 
had brouglit from their own country. 
Meal was twelve seers for a rupee. 

Notwithstanding this lamentable state 
of things, Runjeet Sing continued un- 
moved, and insisted on the full payment 
of the arrears due from Suriiiraz Khan. 
Information had been received thatBhoIa 
Singh had encamped on the boundaries of 
the Sik'h territories, but when the agents 
of Runjeet Singh requested him to repair 
to Lahore, that his wishes might be 
made known, he replied that he had no 
hostile intentions, that he had moved to 
the cultivated spot where he then was, 
to allow his horses to graze and rest 
for a few months ! If, however, Runjeet 
Singh chose to attack him, he had ii6 
remedy but to fight. The chief of Bu- 
bawlupore, nevertheless, contlnii^ to 
think him a thorn in his side, and had 
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repeated bis desire of aid from Lahore 
to expel the enemy. 

Dyaram, after having been denied an 
asylum at Bhurtpore, tied to the terrL 
tory of J>pore, where we understand he 
now remains. It is said tiiat he has 
joined (be force commanded by Mahtab 
Khan. 

The effect produced by the fire of the 
mortars and rockets at Hattiass was very 
great. Tl)e Kiittru was several times oufire; 
and great nunibers of the enemy were sup- 
posed to have fallen. A pretty smart lire 
was returuerl from the fort ; but tl»e ene- 
my’s shot» aliliough very large were ill 
directed, and did little if any damage. It 
was at first expected that a practicable 
breach would be tunned before evening; 
and a storuiiiig party consisting of his 
Majesty’s 14th regiment, the 2d Grena- 
dier Battalion, and the 11th Native In- 
fantry, under Colonel Watson ; supported 
by his Majesty’s 87th regiment, the 12tli, 
15th, and a wing of the 29tli Native In- 
fantry, was orderetl to hold it.self in rea- 
diness for the assault by tfiree in the af- 
ternoon. Some doubts btdiig however en- 
tertained regarding the practicability of 
the breaclu's, they were soon ordered 
back to their respective post'. 'I’he fiie 
from the bartenes was kept upduiiiig the 
whole of Feb. 23(1, and about five or tlie 
evening, the .>torining party was a second 
time marched down to tiiebatCeiie*:. But 
apprehensions being again entertained re- 
garding the acces.vibility of the breaches, 
they returned without making any at- 
tempt, and orders were i^.'^u 'd to tlie ar- 
tillery to keep up u constant fire of shells 
during the night. The enemy unable to 
sustain the destructive effects of this fire, 
abandoned the Kuttru aauut three in the 
following morning, and endeavoured to 
esc^e into the tort. With the exception 
however of a few picked men, they were 
refused admittance at the gates, and foic- 
ed to disperse in the .surrounding coun- 
try. About fifty of them were killed and 
one bundled taken prisoners byCapt> n 
Roberts* irregular horse, whilst cmlca- 
Touriiig to elude the vigilance of our out- 
posts. Some of iliciu mn.st have fougitt 
despeiately, as ab ml thiity of our hiirsc- 
meu were wounded (lining the pursuit. 
The Kuttru was taken pos'e'.sion of alxuit 
seven in the morning. 'I'he i)reaclics 
were found verydiffiiult in (on.scqucnce 
of (he depth and steepness of the ditciie.^. 
About thirty dead, and a hundrtd live 
horses were found in the place. The 
slaughter could not have been great, as 
the gai risen was screened by brick build- 
ings and groves of trees. Our only ca- 
soaltie'i were an artiileiy man and a pio- 
neer killed, and a few natives wounded. 
Much property was found in the Kuttru, 
[S’ize agents appointed to take charge 
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of It. It is said that the place had during 
the prt'ceding niglit been stript of the 
main part of its wealth by Dyaram. Our 
firing ceased during the 24tli, in order to 
allow the approaches to be made from the 
Kuttni to tile west face of the foit. The 
garrison during the whole of that day 
kept up a .steady, but nearly harmless fire 
upon our portions. Some of their shot 
are said to have gone beyond the line of 
encampment nearly two miles distant. 
Several thirty-tw’o pound shot of beat 
iron, ivere picked up in our batteries. 
Our rocket brigade continued its opera- 
tious. The progress of the carcases and 
shells through tlie air is described as very 
sublime, and their effect on falling, tre- 
mendou.s. No more than two hundred 
rockets were expended during the siege of 
the Kuttru ; and yet so remarkable was 
their conflagrating power, that, a.s vvas 
afterwarrt.s leanit fnun the inhabitants, 
the place must have been entirely consum- 
ed, h;ul not the previous heavy rain com- 
pletely soaked all the combustible materi- 
als contaiued in it. 

Tlie fire from the fort was warmly kept 
up, but with little if any effect during 
the 25th. By tlie afternoon of that day 
a battery for heavy guns, and two for 
moiurs were finished, and soon began to 
fire upon the bastions of the foil. Previ- 
ously to the closing of the dawk of the 
2()lh, thiee of the euemy’s gnus were dis- 
mounted, and the remainder almost si- 
lenced. Tlie elevation of these had been 
so high, that they could not be brought 
to bear on the bastions of the Kuttru. 
Meanwhile, the engineers were making 
their advances to the crest of (he glacis, 
on which a breaching battery would be 
erected. 

Accounts from Herat "mention that 
Mahomed Kliawn, Akan Cahar, and the 
son of Ibrahim Khan, had surrounded 
the Fort of Mahumdabad, with five 
thousand Iiorse, and .«everdl pieces of ord- 
nance. They were, liowcver, succes.s- 
fully attacked by the son of A'shak Khan, 
who with thiee thousand horse, assi.sted 
by a body of twelve hundred infantry 
vvhidi sallied from the fort, gained a 
couijilete victory. Two tliou'-and and 
fi\c hundred men are staled to have been 
killed on tlie paif of the vaiiqu'slied. 
.Maliomed Khan, after hi.s defeat, had 
tied to tlie mountains and the Prince 
Furoze ud Dcen, had directed the jo)ful 
news to be announced by all the cannon 
at Heiat. The rejoicing wa.s general, 
and the people greatly elated. A great 
nuiniH-r of prisoners were taken, and 
only seventy hoisemeu accompanied the 
fugitive chieftain. 

The Multan Ckhbars state, that on the 
20th of February, Sirfera/ Khan was 
at Multan. Two persons who had ;u- 

VoL. IV. 4 L 
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rired there on the behalf Of Mr. Wm. 
Fraser, to ptnrhase camels, had been 
kindly received, and sent fonvard to 
Liah and fih^r, escorted by five horse- 
men. Sirferaz had sent to Knnjeet 
Singh a hoondy for 60,000 rupees, with 
an assurance, that other 40,000 should 
be paid in twenty days. Intdlrgence had 
been received from Sinde Hyderabad, 
that "Roy Behar, had applied to “ the 
Britislt chiefs ” for assistance in obtain- 
ing possession of the forts and countries 
of which he had been treacherously dis- 
possessed ; — and that he had stipulated 
to pay fourteen laks of rupees. It rs ad- 
ded, that a British force had forthwith 
captured the fort of Kutch Bhoje, where- 
upon the fort of Hyder surrendered, and 
several other forts followed the example : 
all of which were delivered to Roy Behar. 
The fort of Kutch Bhoje is stated to 
have beeh occupied by a British detach- 
ment, tWiereupon the remainder of the 
force retired. This fort is described to 
be within ninety coss of the capital of 
Sinde. The chiefs of Sinde have recently 
cofiktrueted a fort in the mountains dis- 
tant abeait tliirty coss from Hyderabad, 
at an ex])ense of twenty laks of rupees ; 
whidt is represented to be impregnable. 

Tlic Ukhbars from Kaolpnndy reach to 
the I9th nlthub. A caravan of tner- 
dhtlnis' praceecttng from Bbngly to Dnn- 
tam has been ptinidered by Mudn 
Khao, the son of Rajaii Mahud Ally 
Khan, and a body of fieebootcrs. 
Nund Singh and Rajah Shadman Khan 
with a large force, proceeded to Bhur- 
wannah, with an intent, as onr news 
writer states, “ to murder Rajah Futteh 
Ali Khan.” The latter was however 
prepared for their reception, and repel- 
ed the attack, with considerable slaughter. 
Nniid Singh had thereupon retired to 
Raoipnndy. 

It is stated in other ukhbars and letters 
fisMi Delhi and Meerut, that Moorsan tVas 
delirered up to General Marshall on the 5th 
April. TVe now learn, that it is fully as 
strttag and somewhat larger than HattraSs. 
HabnaWons were blown down and the <litch 
•Hed up on the following day ; after which 
b roke up, and marched for its 
ttlspcettW cantttnmeuts in separate de- 
tachtnenfs. ■ The Agra and Mntrn divisions 
had already arrived. The Cawnpore di- 
vision, with the stores and gUus, was on 
its way back, and wmiH reach Ihat sta- 
tion on the 2 1 th. .Major General Marshall 
was on his return to Cawnpore. Dyaratu 
had not been caught ; nor had the' place 
of his flight been ascertained. He is un- 
derstood to have carried with him eight 
laks of nipees in gold ; so that the gal- 
lant army which reduced the fortress 
had lost all hopes of considerable 'prize 
money. The tremendous shock caused by 
llie esjriadon of the magazine, is menti- 


cmed in several letters from various mili- 
tary stations. At Agra it was both seen 
and felt. It was felt at Bareilly, at Delhi, 
and distinctly even at Meerut, although 
distant a hundred and fifty miles. The 
unexpected and striking fall of this strong 
hold is said to have plunged all the neigh- 
bouring native principalities, not except- 
ing Bhurtpore, into the greatest amaze- 
ment. Eleven forts followed the example 
of Moorsan ; and in the whole of the 
Dooab, there remained not a single place 
inclined to dispute the sovereignty of onr 
arms .. — Bombay Courier. 

Rescue of the Crew of the Union from 

the Island of Engune, Fort hEilliami 

23d march 1816. 

Tlie ship Good Hope returned from 
the Island of Engano on the 20th ult. 
and though the mission was not attended 
with all the success which was so anx- 
ionsly expected by every body here, it 
was by no means useless. 

The Good Hope had a very tedious 
passage from Sumatra to Engano; she 
Sailed from Rat Island at noon, on the 
31st ultimo, and got sight of the Island 
only on the 4th instant. The next day 
she got in close with the island, and 
several canoes came ont, bnt seemed 
Afraid to approach the ship. At last one 
came so near, that some articles were 
displayetl to the people in it, with the 
hope of inducing them to come on board ; 
this, however, did not succeed. The 
canoe still coniiimed at a short distance, 
and a boat was lowered, in which Mr. 
Fred. Gailang, the resident at Saloomah, 
and the gentleman who had been appointed 
by Mr. Siddous to coodnet the negocia- 
tions for the recovery of the captives, 
with one of the officers of the Good 
Hope, proceeded towards the canoe 
which immediately turned and paddled 
for the land ; but the boat ontrowed it, 
and on coming near enough a silk hand- 
kerchief was thrown overboard, A na- 
tive from the canoe jumped into the sea 
and took it, and offered a spear in ex'- 
change. 

A few other articles were snbsegttently 
exchanged for other speats, &c.— *add A 
communication b^ng thus opened, the 
boat soon returned to the ship. Next 
day several canoes came off, bnt it was 
not without difficulty that the peqde 
were, at length, prevailed upon to en- 
ter the ship, when they were qditc de- 
lighted with the trifles they procufed. 
By means of the three persons who had 
effected their escape, and who were MStt-, 
of course, with the mission to En^Bfo, 
Inquiries were made for the unRsrtaflitfe 
captires, and the natives Wrte ffiOWSd 
to see some articles, whWh -tWySronld 
receive for their restorstibtf, ’They said, 
that thtti were but -BArWifliksibeef 
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tile island, but that tliose should be 
brought on board. Some trifling pre- 
sents were made to them, and they de- 
parted well pleased. Next day one man 
was brought off, and the stipulated rau- 
som was immediately given. It was now 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, that here 
the ill-fated Union had been wrecked, 
and also that none of the Europeans were 
on the side of the island where the Good 
Hope was still at anchor. In the course 
of a day pr two, all of the crew, who 
were in that quarter, were safely lodged 
on board ship, amounting to four or five. 
The natives gave directions for proceed- 
ing to that part of the island, where 
the greater number were to be found, 
and said they were not on good terms 
with their countrymen there. The Gootl 
Hope now proceeded further onwards, 
circumnavigating the island entirely, be- 
fore her return to Fort Mailbro’. It was 
on the S.E. coast of the island that the 
ship was brought to anchor, in the mouth 
of a fine bay ■ and she was moved fur- 
ther in, after a friendly intercourse had 
been opened with the natives here. After 
a while, all the rest of the people of the 
Union Who survived were recovered in this 
quarter. Incessant inquiries were made 
for Captain Barker, and the officers of 
the ship, but without success. The crew 
had been separated (that is, alt of the 
crew who had escaped from the wreck) 
into Small parties, and knew nothing, or 
scarcely any thing, of each other’s fate. 
One officer, as we had learnt from the 
three people who effected their escape 
from the island, had died previously to 
that event ; and by persisting in the en- 
quiry, as more of the unfortunates were 
recovered from day to day, it was at last 
ascertained that one of the officers had 
been speared while in the act of drinking 
some toddy by his master, though for 
what reason oould not be discovered. . 
The European gunner was killed the dry 
he landed from the wreck, for resisting 
the natives, who were stripping him of 
his clothes. None of the people saved 
could give any account of the remaining 
officer (two have been accounted for, and 
it would appear there were only three 
officers), or of the captain’s clerk. By 
dint of repeated inquiry for Captain 
Barker, it was at last reported that he 
had been ordered by his master to ascend 
a lofty cocoa-nnt tree to bring down tod- 
dy, md that when he had got to tlie top 
of the tree he fell down, and was so se- 
riously injnred as to be quite incapable of 
further work ; upon finding this to be the 
case, the brutal savage sewed Him up in 
a mat, and ihiew him into the woods. 
Hum to perish ; this was declared to have 
happened only eight or ten days before the 
aniail of the Good Hope. One d;^ the 
aatise who was known to have been the 


master of Captain Barker came on board, 
and desired to be shewn what would be 
given to him if he delivered up his cap- 
tive ; of course a rich present was exhi- 
bited to him, although it was scarcely be- 
lieved by any of the party tiiat poor- Capt. 
B. was really still in existence ; and this 
doubt was further increased, when seve- 
ral persons observed a marked expression 
of deep regret upou the countenance of 
the savage, when he saw what he might 
have procured for his prisoner if it had 
beep in his power now to deliver him up. 

One of the Tindals saved spoke very 
favorably of the kind treatment he hack 
received from his master, and wlien the 
latter came on board again he was re- 
warded on that account ; he was also 
pressed to say if be knew any thing of 
Captain Barker ; be declared he knew no 
more titan has already been mentioned, 
but that he would go ashorq, and would 
certainly bring Capt. B. off to thg ship, 
alive or dead. Accordingly this man did 
bring off the mangled remains of a body, 
which be and others asserted to be that 
of Captain Barker. It was examined by 
Mr. Surgeon Smith, who judged from its 
sute that it bail been lifeless about the 
length of time mentioned to have elapsed 
since this unfortunate commander had 
been cast into the woods. There not ap- 
pearing to be any reason to doubt the fact 
.as asserted, the body was committed to 
tlic deep with the usual ceremonies. 

Thirty persons bad now been given up 
to the mission (making, with the three 
who had escaped, a toul of thirty-three 
saved from amongst all those who were 
on board the Union), and as repeated 
offers of presents produced no more, 
while tlie natives themselves declared that 
there were uo more on tlie i.-.land, and 
Doue of those rescued could contra- 
dict this assertion, the Good Hope sailed 
for Fort Marlbro’ on the l8ih instant, 
and arriveii here safely on the 20th. She 
has been prepared for her return to Ben- 
gal Pia Padang, with the remainder of 
the detachment of the 2flth Regt. Native 
Infantry, without the least delay, and 
she sails to-morrow. Time admits of but 
few arlditions. Cant. Napier has made 
an accurate chart of the island of Enga- 
uo, which ouglit to lie made public, for 
the safety of future navigators. Then^ 
tives are hut little, if at all, removed 
from a state of savage uature. They are 
covetous of all kinds of old clothes, 
though neitVier males nor females wear 
any covering whatever. Their houses gre 
raised from the gromid, crri ular, ipid a- 
semhie bee-liives. Ti.iy h ive no rice, 
and did not like what wa. given to theta. 
They have uo firearms, but each man is 
ana^ witb a dreadful spear and a kuifo ; 
and it is laid they procure these knives 
fooD Javanese boats. It is reported, by 
4 L 2 
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some of those saved, that Capt. Barker 
promised tlie Noquedah of one of these 
boats a thousand dollars to receive him on 
hoard, and laud him any where lie (the 
Noqnedali) pleased, which was not com- 
plied with. When one part of the island 
is at war with another, the women are 
still allowed to pass and repass without 
molestation. They are very fond of red 
cloth, of blue, white, and green beads, 
and of white cloth, but they do not seem 
much to care for coloured chintz, small 
sized axe.s, or for knives that do not 
clasp ; they do not appear much to value 
bar iron, brass wire, or looking glasses. 
They eat fish as they catch it, withont 
cleaning or drcs.sing. They are treache- 
rous, for they made an attempt to cut off 
one of the .-hip’s bo.its, which was going 
ashore injudiciously without an armed 
guard, to carry breakfiist to somegeutle- 
men who were on the island ; on this oc- 
casion one or two lives were lost, and 
one man was severely wounded, all from 
the ship, and it was much feared that 
this would have put an end to the nego- 
ciatious ; not a native, however, was in- 
juretl, and as they saw retaliation was 
not intended, they re-opened the inter- 
course. Time allows no more at present.” 

On the night of the 3d of April, about 
eleven o’clock, after a most violent storm 
of thunder and lightning, a very severe 
shock was felt onboard His Majesty’s sloop 
Lyra, hiiig at the New Anchorage, also a 
tremulous motion never before expe- 
rienced. — This was repeated a second ami 
third time with increasing force ; and so 
great was the alarm occasioned, that the 
officers who were in bed, assembled on 
deck, and together with the men unani- 
mously attributed it to the effect of an 
earthquake. Terror was now vi.siblc on 
every countenance. The time was accu- 
rately noted on the log board, and e.\pec- 
tation sat anxiously wailing the re-ult. 
When lo ! the awakened optics of tiie 
sentinel on the forecastle discovered the 
foremast rigging in a state of violent agi- 
tation, and while thunderbolts, earth- 
quakes, &c. still ran in his disordered 
Micy, at length traced the source of the 
tiniviBrsat constemation, to be the motion 
produced on the shrouds by the tapering 
exertions of a mtwkey ! — Calcutta. 

The nn-ea-onable and tempestuous 
weather, which has so long prevailed, did 
not break up until the end of last week. 
On the 21st March, one of the most 
violent thunder and hail storms expe- 
rienced for several year- occurred . It was 
followed by torrents of rain, nhieb have 
done great injury to the sprmg grain crop, 
and the new sown indigo lands. We are 
sorry to leant, that in almost every dis- 
trict between Ludhiana and the Presi- 


deticy, the prospects of what is termed 
the Hiibee harvest have been ruined by 
heavy fills of rain. By the same cause, 
the Mango blos-om has been almost en- 
tirely destroyed ; and every native, rich 
and poor, looks blank at the apprehended 
want of a fruit, which is one of the few 
real delicacies supplied by bountiful na- 
ture in this paradise of the world. 

Regulations of the Fourth Calcutta 
Laudable Society. 

I. The object of this association is to 
provide a Fund for the Insurance of Lives. 
This fund is to be portioned into shares. 
And an individual may subscribe for a 
certain number of shares, either on his 
or her own life, or on the life of any 
other individual. In the former case, the 
gener.d estate of the deceased, or such 
person or persons as he or she may by will 
or assignment may have appointed, shall 
benefit in the event of a lapse ; in the 
lattir, the person who may have subscrib- 
ed on the life of the decea-ed, shall bene- 
fit to I he extent of the shares subscribed 
for ; unless, in either case, such shares 
be specially declared at the time of sub- 
scription, to be for the' benefit of any 
other person or persons, or be subse- 
quently made over according to the form 
hereafter prescribed, for the benefit of 
any other person or persons who shall be 
entitled to benefit in the event of a lapse, 
and no other-. 

1. Ill the case of a person subscribiug 
on the life of another, the party sub- 
.sciibing, and not the party on whose life 
the subscription is made, shall be consi- 
dered a member of the Society, and have 
a voice in the management of its concerns. 
Copartners or other bodies of individuals 
may hold one or more sh.ires jointly on 
any given life, either for their own bene- 
fit or for that of others ; but, in such 
case, the parties uniting in the subscrip- 
tion, shall not be entitled e.ach to a sepa- 
late voice in the concerns of the Society, 
but must vote collectively or by the depu- 
tation of one of their number on all mat- 
ters thereto relating. 

3 The great pi inciple of this Society, 
is the equal division of its accumulated 
funds among the parties entitled to bene- 
fit by the lapse of lives subscribed on, ac- 
cording to the number of shares which 
those parties may respectively hold. 

4. The Fourth Laudable Society com- 
menced on the 1st of Jan. 1815, and shall 
close on the 31st of Dee. 1821, at mid- 
night. 

5. Not more than ten sliares can be 
subscribed for on any one life, whet^r 
those shares be held by one or mote in- 
dividuals. 

6. Persons shall be at liberty to bus- 
scribe for Half or Quarttr Shares, either 
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ou their own lives or on the lives of 
others ; and in case of lapse, the estate 
of the deceased, or the party for whose 
advjwtage the subscription is declared to 
be, or who may have become entitled to 
such advantage by will or assignment, 
shall benebtby the fund in like fractional 
proportion. 

7. The following are the rates of sub- 
scription to be paid half-yearly ou each 
share, half share, and quarter share, ac- 
cording to the ages of the parties, whose 
lives aie subscribed on, at the time of 
their admission into the Society ; viz. 

On (fie Life of For a 

a Person jroin IfTioleShare. Half Share. Qr.Sibare. 
the agt Ilf Sa. Rs. Sa. Rs. sa. Ra. 


5 to 25 - - - 

100 - - - 

50 - 


25 

25 to SO - - - 

lm - - - 

55 - 

. . 

28 

30 to 35.-- 

120 - - - 

60 - 

- _ 

30 

35to40.-- 

140 - - - 

70 - 

_ _ 

35 

40t0 45 --- 

160 - - - 

80 - 


40 

45t0 60 --- 

190 - - • 

95 - 


48 

50 10 55 --- 

225 - - - 

113 - 


57 

55to60--- 

270 - - - 

135 - 

. _ 

68 

GOtnei-.- 

S50 - - - 

175 - 


86 

65 to 70 . - - 

582 - - - 

291 - 

- - 

146 


8. All persons entering the Society be- 
tween the Isl of Januaiy and the .'10th of 
June in the year 1815, sh.ill pay on ad- 
mission, their full subscription in advance 
for that year, or for the rentatniiig part 
thereof, computing the same from the 
date of their becoming members until the 
1st of January and 1st of July in each 
year, commencing with the Ut of Jan. 
1816. 

9. All persons who may be admitted in- 
to the Society subsequent to the 30th of 
June 1815, shall, in the first place, pay 
their proportion of ilie current half-yearly 
subscription, to be calculated agreeably to 
the above rule, from tlie 1st day of the 
month of their admission until the next 
foUowtug period of payment j and, in the 
second place, shall pay a premium of ad- 
mission, to be regulated according to the 
following scale ; viz. 

For Admi8»inn during I r A Premium equal 
the 2 d half of ihe Ist ? < per cen«. on one half 

year of the Society. ) I year’* Subscription. 
During the 2d year — — 60 per cent, on do. 

— 3d ytar — — 72 per cent, on do. 

■ — 4th \ear — — - 84 per cent, on do. 

— — — 5ih ve?r — — 80 per cent, nn do. 

■■ I — 6ihyfar — — 64 per cent, on do. 

- — 7 th year — — 32 per cent, on do. 

The European inhabitants of Calcutta 
have frequently of late years experienced 
great danger to their habitations and pro- 
perty from the continual fires which ne- 
cessarily occur among the crowded thatch- 
ed huts of the natives; various remedies 
have been proposed, among others we no- 
tice the following observations on the 
subject communicated to the editor of tbe 
Calcutta Monthly Journal. 

** It may be asked then, what further re- 
medy can we expect ? I beg leave to pro- 
pose one, Mr, Editor, which i think 


would have the desired effect, it is to im- 
pose a double, or even triple assessment 
upon every straw hut in proportion to a 
tyled one. Natives would then be very 
cautious how they build hut< winch would 
not only be subject to an augmented levy, 
but of such materials, as to argue a very 
short iluraiioii, with the liability to a pe- 
riodical reconstruction. 

As the owners of lands are generally the 
people called on for the assessment, they 
would be cautious, to what persons they 
farmed their ground for building, and 
would constrain them to build no other 
but tyled huts in order to obviate the ex- 
pense of a double tax falling upon them- 
selves, and the rent of ground is the 
same for one description of building as 
the other. 

It is astonishing to conceive the obsti- 
nacy of these people to old liaKits, though 
never so detrimental to their neighbours, 
and the necessity there exists for an effi- 
cient corrective. As an instance, I know 
a w’eaithy native who is possessed of aa 
extensive and eligible piece of ground in 
one of the most centrical and populous 
parts of Calcutta ; this he has kept con- 
tinually filled with straw huts in opposi- 
tion to the arguments, and even entrea- 
ties, of hi.^ neighbours, gentlemen of res- 
pectability, wliose mansions have received 
at times e>seutjal injuiy iroin the conffa- 
graliou'5 that have at different periods, of 
late, attacked this man’s premises; and 
in a fire that happened a few months ago, 
w’hen the whole of the huts upon the 
ground weic demolished, and the win- 
dows and doors of the neighbouring houses 
greatly injured, the embers had scarcely 
time to cool, before a quantity of fresh 
combustible materials was brought for 
the erection of new liuU, iu spite of every 
exhortation to the contrary. 

Could a regulation of the above nature 
be enacted, f would not then scruple to 
join your cori'espondcut in saying — “ In- 
troduce such a regulation, and these wide- 
raging fires will never be heard of again.’* 


Current ralae of Government Securities. 
March 1st. 1817, Buy 2 new 6 per Cent 
Discount sell 6 


March 8th 3. . 

. . do. . 

. . Discount 

sell 9 

I5th 3.. 

. , do. . 

. . . . do. . . . 

sell S 

22d 2.. 

. .do. . 

.. .. do. , . . 

Mil 6 

2»th 3.. 

..do.. 

. . . . do. . . . 

sellf: 


CiyiL APPOINTMCNTS. 

March 7. Mr. Claude Russell, 2d Judge 
of Provincial Court of Appeal and Court 
of Circuit for Benares. 

Mr. G. Oswald, 3d ditto ditto. 

28th. Mr. W. Binnt, 4th Judge of ditto 
ditto. 
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M. W. Ewer, luperinteudeut of Police 
ill Divisions of Calcutta, Dacca, JSIur* 
sbadabad, and Patna. 

M. Js. Fraser, Assist, to Collector of 
Maiiuuusin^h. 

Mr. VV. D. Kerr, 2d Assist, to Collector 
of Govt. Customs and town duties, at 
Caitaitta. 

Mr. K. Barnett, Commercl. Resident, 
at Rttogpoor. 

SURGEON. 

■ Mr. J. Gilman, Senr. superintending 
Surg. to be 3d menber of the Medical 

board. 


General orders, by bis E.ecelleney the 
Right Honorable the Goternor General 
in Council. — Fort IVilliam, April 5, 
1B17. — The Goveruiir General in Council 
is leased (o apiralat Captain W. H. Rainey 
of the 4t)i Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
to the teoifK»ary charge of the Body 
Guard, during the absence of Capt. Gall. 

• Mr. Thomas Butter, having produced 
ft counterpart covenant of his appoint' 
meat as an Assistant Surgeon on this 
nataUi^meut, dated 4th September 1616, 
is admitted to the service accordingly. 

FURLOUGH. 

Capt. Orrob of the I7th Regiment of 
‘Nattte Infantry, having forwarded a me- 
dicai certificate from the Ca^ of Good 
'Hope, is permitted to proceed thence to 
;Europe on Furlough, on account of his 
liealth. 


SHIFPING iNTELLIGENCB. 

TWe Hcywuo^. Hamsworth, arrival at Calcutta 
ftSS IC^, buying exverieoccd very bad wtaUier 
.CcfloD, And when yhe arrited at the^ Sand 
Head*, wat struck bv lightning, had two of her 
nen kilted, and her foremast rtry much iniured. 

The Marchiuneas of Wellesley, Maxwell, had 
been on shore in the river, and put back to repair 
iier damages. 

The John, Tobin, had been on shore and put 
beck on the liUi of June to ie|»air. 

The Ceres had been on shore in the river, and 
|Mt teek to repair, and was lying at Diamond's 
Harbour taking in her cargo. 

The Piiosnix, and Elixa, lost tbeir sails in a 
heavy squall of wind off the Sand Heads, and put 
dnto Msidras Roads; they sailed again* in com- 
tftdas, for Ltrerpool. 


S7. I ady of Mr. L. Cooper, of a son and heir. 
Feb. 9 At Cawnpore. lady of Lieut, Col. Shap- 
land, Sd Batt. 35th regt. N. I. of a daughter. 
Mar. 3S. Lady of Chas. Trower, Esq. of a son. 
Feb. 90. L'.dy of Majoi FaiiJilul of art.llery, of a 
daughter. 

Mar. 30. Lady of Capt. W, T. Bennct, of the 
country service, of a daughter. 

April 13. Mrs. Sarah Ann Bam, of a son. 

4. Mrs. W. D. AT. Sinaes, of a son. 

Mar. 30. At Bogglepore, Mrs. J. L. Turner, of a 
son. 

■27. At Jungypore, the lady of H. C. R, Wilson, 
Esq. of a ?ou. 

April 9. Mrs. A. Lackersteen, oi a son. 

10. Mrs. A. G. Balfour, of a daugliter. 

11. At Chow.ingbee, tlie lady of W. H. Honey, 
Esq. of a son. 

13. 'Ihe lady of Joseph Ephraim, Esq. of a 
daugliter. 

7. At fiurdwan, lady of C. R. Martin, Esq. of a 

son. 

Mar. 39. At Agra, lady of Capt. S. Tickell, Dep. 
Judge Advocate General of a son* 

At Ghazypnre, tlie lady cf Capt. Fraser, of 
Ariillery, of a son, 

April 10. Ladv of Lieut. Thos. Mack, ol His 
Maiestv's 6dth regt. of a son. 

17. Mrs. Sarali Dunn, o! a son. 

30. Mrs. Ann Nicholas, of a son. 

15. At Barratkpore, the lady of Geo. Webb, Esq. 
AssistautSurgeon 1st batt. dih regt. of Native 
Infantiy, of a daugiitet. 

6. Mrs. J, Irvin, of a daughter. 

— . Mrs. C. D’Suus^, of a daughter. 

4. Mrs. J. WiUoii Taylor, of a daughter, 

5. Lady of A G, Paterson, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lately, the lady of Joseph Watts, Esq. of Jes« 

core, of a daughter 

April 36. At Bog'e,'Ore. the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Ivie Campl) 11, of a son. 

30. At Sikrora, Uude, the lady of Major J>«iDCan, 
Sd regt. of a daughter. 

44. Lady of Jas. wemyas. Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a daughter (at Chuprato). 

19, At FoUyghur, the lady of Major Wm. Lamb, 
ist batt. a6th regt. N. 1. of a son. 

March lo. At Macao, Mrs. M. Vanderberg, of a 
son. 

marriages. 


Peb.S4. Capt. Wm. Geo. Graham, toMiscEHaa 
Sopbta Horn. 

Mar. 3. At Purneah, Mr. Wm. Noney to MUs 
Emilia Thomas. 

U>. Wm. Simpson, Esq. of Bellecouche, Co Elis, 
daugh'er of the late Jas. Bryant, Esq. 

I7. Mr. W. E. Davies, 10 Miss Matilda Smart. 

tl. Mr. Cha-*. Sivrac, commander of tlic ship 
Ehaa, to Mrs. Arabella Dwyei. 

93 Mr. Jas. Ktaling to Miss Mary Emily Burnett, 

— , Mr. W. Milner *' ” • ' 

48. Mr. H. Palmer I , ■ » 

94. At Berhainpore ■ ■ ■ :« NS ' » 

Catherine Saaii. 

March 17. At Meerut, T. Duim, Esq. to Miss 
Gascoigne. 

April B, Capt. Jno. Hunter, Assist. Sup. H. C. 
Stud, to Miss Louisa Mana Norrts.. 

10. Hr. Edw. Fraser, to Miss Eliza Grant. 

— . At Bundlecund, Capt, Edw. H. Sixnpson. of 
the 8th regt, N. I. to Miss C. Bbyd. 

June 13. At Cawnpore, Capt, H. Cajmiichael 
Smyth, of the Engineers, to Mrs. Thackeray* 


' BIRTHS. 

*'*aught« Walterj, of a 

S. AtSismore, lady of Thus. l&criBan. Esu.uf 
a riaughfer. * 

Mar. 4. Mr,s. .1. Mitchell, of a son. 

‘ Henry Lewis White, 18th rest. 
N. I. of male twins. • 


5. Lady of Trev. r Plowdcn, Esq. of the Civi 
Service, of a daughter^ 

9 . ^dy of P, Mendes, Esq. of a son. 

— • fady of Capt. P. Pjupps, of a son. 

Mrs. H. Mariindell, 01 adauaht^'r. 

‘i’ « P- Forai'i-, of a «on. 

17* Mrs. S. Ross, of a son. 

— . Mr*. R. F. Crow, of a sgn. 

*1. Mrs. Hughes, of a son. 

Lady of Wm. Bristow, Esq. of a son* 


DEATHS. 

Feb, t. At Prince of Wales Island, Mr. T. Jeffs, 
Deputy Commissary of Ordnance, Bengal Est»- 
blishment, aMd 44 years. * 

Mat. 31. Mr. H. Ware. 

Williams, the infant son of Mr. Savi. 
Williams, of tlie Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, 
aged 1 year and 13 days. 

At Dacca, Arthur, third son of J, Patterson, 
Esq. of the Civil Service, aged 33 mnntln. 

April I. Mis. A. De Rosa, aged 70 years. 

At Chinsurah, Mr. Lewis Erhardy, eldest SOU 
of Mr. A. Erhardy, aged 93 years* 

9. Mrs. Stanley, wife of Lieut. I. pf the 

Invalids. 

3. Chqs. George, the infant s<m of Mt. Wro. 

Sttac», aged Bine nmnma. 

B* The infent son of ]|r. Jos* Tirl^, of H* C. 
Marine, aged two aonthk two uys. 
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April 3. Mrs. 

— . AtSerampo *•! ■ ' • . • ■ 

ofthelateH. I }•■■•!' • • . i r •. 

13. Mrs. Lotrsa » , • ■ J . i • I 

dBtighter of ^ ^ . i. i 

Sidfre fie Cotr^aijf. of Boulowop-snr t»er, atior* 

at the Ule of Boiirbo.), aged 49 years. 

14. ' The lady of W, Mnii . Esq Paymaster of H.M. 
3d Ceylon n'gt. age<t 3l yeais. 

31. At liiaroond harbour, while on his passage to 
England on board the ship Waterloo, I leut, 
Cul.J.C. Desl>arrea,C.B.H,M. S7th regt.of foot. 

15. John Yates, aecd 48 years. 

1 1. At Benarts, Mrs. E. Healy, aged 16 years 
and 9 months, 

May 5. Cl. Russell Esq. of the Hon. Company** 
iervice, son of C. Russell Esq, of Warfield 
Berks. 

April. 94. At Runfpore, Ensign 6. Wilton, of 
Engineers, aged 23 years. 

May 4. The infant daugliter of Major Marma- 
duke Brown, aged 13 niontlis and 1 3 days. 

April 29. LaviniaMary, daughter of Mr. James 
Wilson Taylor, aged 18 months. 

Mays. The infant daughter of Mr. James Wil* 
son Taylor. 

4. Mr. G. Kvmer, a Master in the Pilot Service. 

April 30. At Garden Reach, Harnett, the infa.n 
daughter of Lieut. Gen. Stafford. 

May. 4. At Barrackpore, J. CaTnpbHl’,Esxi. M. Dv 
Snrgeon and Apothecary General, aged 6i years. 

April 99. At Chandernagore, the son of J. Erskme, 
Esq. aged^ 10 years and 4 months. 

On his passage from China to Bengal, in the 
Straits of Malacca, Captain A. Lyall, Com« 
mander of the ship Diana. 

March 9. Mr, J. Barretto, aged 3i years. 


iMADRAS, 

25, 1817, — 'rhe committee ap- 
pointed to inve^tigatc llie conduct of Mr. 
Wm. Cooke, of the civil service of this 
presideucy, have made their report to 
government, iu obedience to tlie orders 
of the Court of Directors ; and wc are 
gratified in being able to add, that this 
investigation places that gemlenian*s cha- 
racter and conduct, as connected with 
the proceedings against Mr. Sher.son, in 
as favorable a light as bis friends could 
i> 4ah'. Tbecotofi^teeconsistedof Meabrs. 

Scott, Jamec Cochran and Wil- 
liM Ohapoan f Mr. Macleod was se- 
«reMRyto tbeeomftiittee. 

The criminal session has nOtyet ter- 
minated, but we believe the proceedings 
will be completed tbi.s day. That of most 
interest is the trial of Vecrasawniy, Ranaa- 
sawiny, Davoiiiaiguni, and Sevasunkarun, 
servants in the master attendant's de- 
partment, for a coii'^piracy to procure 
the dismissal of lieutenant lietham, 
acting deputy master attendant of this 
port, from that appointment. The in- 
vesd^tiou of this important case occu- 
pied the court during the whole of the 
Week, and only terminated on Saturday 
afternoon. It was our intention to have 
taken notes of this trial, which had so 
greatly excited the public interest, "but 
the evidence was of that voluminous 
"nature, consisting priucipalfy of public 
dp^umeuts from the board of trade, and 
thd most minute details of the master 
attehcbuit's departmeut, that we have 


found it quite impossible m rastanoe 
to fubl our Intention and meet the wishes 
of the public. On Tuesday, Mr. Starvelyr 
commenced the prosecution in an eloquent 
speech, and did iiQt close his case till 
Thursday evening. On Friday, the advo- 
cate general addressed the jury on behidf 
of tile defeudants, in an able and arga^ 
mentative appeal, and the examination 
of the witn^sesfor the defence consumed 
the remainder of the day. On Saturday, 
Mr. Staveiy replied, and the chief justiex 
immediately proceeded to sum up the 
evidence with great clearness and ability^ 
shortly commenting as He went on upon 
the nature of the testitnonics which had 
been adduesri, and cimcliidcd with ex- 
pressing his confidence in leaving cite case 
to the intelligent and justly discriminating 
minds whiJi characteiize the Madru 
Julies. Mr. Justice Stanley followed at 
very consTderable length, remarking upon 
the important nature of the charge, and 
selecting from the whole of the volumiiiouB 
evhlence iu tins case, such passages as he 
conceived, clearly demonstrated the ex- 
istence of the conspiracy, and the guilt 
of the prisoners. The jury immediately 
returned a veidict of guilty. Thecmirt 
was greatly crowded throughout this in- 
teresting trial. 

Yesterday the investigation of a case 
of conspiracy to cheat by fabricating a 
bond ami producing evidence of its having 
been executed by the pretended obUgo^, 
occupied the court, 'fhe trial hud not 
concluded at a late hour of the day.-** 
Madras Courier, Matf 2. 

On Wednesday the 26tli Of Fubnuiry, 
as three young .geutlemen Were uhoot- 
iiig near Killanour, (Kiilanour is ten 
miles from Poudicberry on the Tiode- 
veniim road), a villager infbriaed theili 
that a women bad torn aboot'two 
hours before by a tiger, and 9kid tiiig 
would shew them the jungle to which he 
had returned — tliey accordingly wefitwffh 
him. Several vdllagers followed witli 
tom-toms ; they were not long in fiirding 
the remains of the woman's clothes with a 
basket and some grass which she had 
been gatlicring. The villagers soon roused 
him ; in passing from one part of 
jungle to another, he caaglu one of 
and tore him very severely ; the gregt 
noise made at the time caused 
go his hold and retire to a laiige bush 
on the edge of a rank, The gentlemen 
then surrounded the place, but not suf^ 
posing he was there, from bis being' so 
quiet, one of them went to look in, when 
he rose from the middle of a bush, with a 
dreadfld rokr, ' Ifcapt upon a' vitldger, add 
threw him. a considerabfe di&taws^while 
iu the act of leaping, be iwmtd a baft' 
in his hinder quarters, which laicfiiim 
on his back, but he still kept hold of the 
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man ; in this position, he got another in 
liis shoulder, which made him furious, 
the third gentleman then ran up and sent a 
charge of shot through him, a spear shack- 
led him to the ground, while the villagers 
(one or two, for the others had made the 
hest use of their l^s) thumped his head 
with large sticks, which soon put an end 
to his exi>teiice. — He was no moie than 
seven feet from his nose to the tip of his 
tail; to judge from the condition he was 
in, lie must have made great depredations 
in this neighbourhood. The man who 
was last caught, had his arm so very 
much sliattered, that I am afraid he will 
never be able to use it, the animal having 
the greatest part of his arm with part of 
his side in his mouth at the same time*. — 
Tindevenumy 27th Feb. 1817. 


CIVIL appointments. 

Mr. W. SheflBeld, First Head Assistant 
to the Collector of Malabar. 

Mr. W. Mason, Second ditto ditto. 


BIRTHS. 

Eft. 7. Mrs. Rose Mary Kelly, of a dau^liter. 

S3. At Wallaja^iad, Udy of Gen. Baillie. Esq. Sup. 

• Surf. Centre Div. of the army, of a daughter. 

Apnl 33. Lady of Capt. Turner, of the 3d regt. 
N.I. of a son. 

14. At Sertngapatam, thelady of Col. Scott, com* 
mandant of that ttatlon of a still horn son. 

Mar. SI. At MasaUpatam. lady of Capt. Diring, 
of the 1st batt. isth regt. of a son. 

April IS. At Bangalore, the lady of Col. Marriott, 
of a son. 

33, At Pondicherry, the lady of Jos. Le Faucher, 
Esn. of a daughter. 

84. Mrs. H. V. Mispeiaes, of a son. 

8*7. Lady of L. H. Stirling, EUq. of a son. 

Mar. 31. Lady of John Douglas White, Esq. of a 
daughter, 

11. Lady of B. of thedth regt. 

Madras Light Cavalry, of a son. 

8. At Cochin, Lady of Capt. H. C. Harve}', 3d 

' batt. I9tb re^. Madras N. I. of a son. 

A^l8. At Verdachellum, the lady of G. Gowan, 
Asq. of a daughter. 

11. At Pulicat, Mrv. Jos. Leslie, of a daughter. 

1. In Col. Dovetoii*s camp, at Ehchpoor, the 
the lady of Capt. J. H. Collette, of a son. 

M^8. At Bangalore, thelady of A. Markechnie, 
E^. Surg of H. M. 69th regt. of a son. 

Awii 34. At Neilapillay, the lady of Capt, C. F. 
Davies, commanding H. M. Store Ship the lie* 
Ihmce, of a daughter. 

Mw 6. At PuUemancey, the lady of the Rev. H, 
Harper, of Chittoor, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

f4« At l^rt Louis, Isle of France, Mr.J, B. 
Bwviii, to Mn^Josepbinc Durhonc, widow of 
the late Capt. Durhooe of the French Service. 

April 14, At Trichin^lr, Lieut. E, E. Bruce. 
18th regt. to Mils Eupbiniiia ]il*CalW. 

At Madras, Lieut. Acheson French, of ll. M. 8oth 
regt. to Miss Maria Aradosa Bower, daughter of 
Mr. P, Bower of St. Thome. 

Mar. 17. At Qnilon, Lieut, and Adj. B. Blake, 3d 
ban. 3Sth regt. N. I., to MissC.Selway, daugh- 
ter of H Selway, Esq. H, M. 89th regt. 

April 10. Mr. Alex. W’m. Conner to Miss Eliza 
Rose. 

May?. Mr. Jno, Buckland to Miss Charlotte 
Shivers, youngest daughterof Capt. Jno. Shivers. 

17. Geo. Wm. Saunders, Esq, of the Civil Ser- 
vice to AbkI Margaret, eldest daughterof the 
MT. G. Mushall, of Caindonagh, in county of 


DEATHS. 

Feh 7. Mrs, Silvia Gills. 

28. Lieut. Col. Lewis of the Madras Lt. Cavalry. 

— . Mrs. Semiana Johnson, aged 99 years. 

Lately, Master Ben)amin Balfore, aged 15 years* 

March 20. Mrs. Mary Satur, relict of the late 
Sarquis Satur, Esq. aged 60ytars. 

91. In the prime of lile, in camp at Jeegaun, 
Capt. Argus Mac Laclau of H. M’s. 3d batt. 
1st regt. of foot, 

ig. Lady oi Col. Scott, at Seringapatam. 

13. At Masulipatam, Lieut. Gen, Rt. Cioker, of 
the Madras Esiablishmeiit, aged 68 v^ars. 

8. In camp near Elliclipore, Lieut. Me. Killigan, 
of H. M»8, 2d batt. I8th (or Royal Scots) rtgt, 
of foot, 

3, At Chittoor, Lieut, J. H. Logan, of the 3th 
regt. N.I. 

n. At Pdulghautclierry, Mr. S. bayer, aged 42 
years. 

25. At St. Tliom^, Lieut. Kingdom, of H.M . 
o5tli regt. Light Dragoons. 

14, At Bangalore, Lieut. Col. Campbell, of the 
84th regt. 

March 2. At Poonamalle, Lieut. H. Stodard, of 
Hi« Majesty's 80th regt. 

22* Eliza Harriet, infant daughter of Lieut. 
Darling, of His Majesty's SOlh regt. aged 7 
months. 

18. G. Hay, Esq. of the house of Messrs. Hun- 
ter, Hay, and Co. 

— Mrs. Caroline Carr, wife of Mr. Rt. Carr. 

— At Ganjam, Mr. Assistant Surgeon Rule, of 
the Madras Medical department. 

April 1, At Cuddahire, Montague, son of M. D. 
Co< kburn, sgtd 4 years. 

25. At Ramnart, Lieut. H. Millar, of the 4i.h Nat. 
Vet. Bat. aged 48 years. 

May 10. At the Presidency, Serj. W. Kelman, 
Sub-conductor of Ordnance, aetd 62 years, 

7. At Mugletort, the lady ol J, Long, Esq. Judge 
of Rajahmundry. 

Apnl 15. At Nellore, John Alex. Andrew, Esq. 
Surg. Ill the H. C. Service* 

May 10. AtGooiy, Mr. Wm. Mason, Conductor 
of Ordnance, aged 52 j ears. 


BOMBAY. 

Tne governor in council exempts the 
article of tobacco from being taxed at the 
different bazars in the Deccan, and at the 
military stations under thi-s presidency. 

We are sori^ to state, that accounts 
have been received here, that the Joass- 
mi pirates from Basel Kima have made 
tlieir appearance in considerable force, 
and have been committing depredations 
without the Gulph of Peisia and on this 
coast, and have succeeded in capturing 
one of the Honorable Company's armed 
Pattamars, the Dcria Dowlut. This ves- 
sel was proceeding towards Porebunder, 
and on the morning of the 5th or 6th 
of January when off Dwarka, being about 
one day and a halfs sail from Porebunder, 
in twelve fathoms water, no land in 
sight, the weather being extremely hazy, 
she observed a large bugla (an Arabian 
boat) close under her lee, within mus- 
qoet shot with her sail lowered ; the 
biigla on perceiving the Pattainar imme- 
diately hoisted sail and came close und^r 
her stern. On the patlamar's shewing 
the Company’s colours, the biigla a 
shot which went over her, and thCT a 
second and a third at her ; upon which 
the Sirang of the Dcria Dowlut, con- 
ceiving he could beat her off, returned 
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the fire, and the action continued with 
considerable briskness on both sides j 
but when the haze had somewhat clear- 
ed away, two more large piratical vessels 
were observed to be be iring down, being 
only about one mile flistaut. The only 
chance of e.'Cape now being m flight, all 
sail was ma:le and aiunning fight kept 
up for near three hours till about eight 
o’clock, when the Sirang of the pattani ir 
received a severe wound and was obliged 
to be cairied below; in about half an 
hour after, his Tiudal, on whom the 
command devolved, was killed by a mus- 
quet shot in the stomach ; the tw'o other 
buglas having at this lime closed, all 
three boarded the pattamar, an<l by foice 
of numbers ovei powered lier brave but 
small crew, some jumped into the hold 
and others were forced to thiovv them- 
selves overboard ; those who remained on 
deck were instantly massacred, and those 
who had jumped overboanl weie speared 
as they clung to the sides of the ves'«els. 
Out of a small crew of thirty-three men, 
seventeen were murdered, eight ha\e 
been carried prisoners to Rasel Kinia, 
and eight, being the wounded and sick, 
were put ou shore on the coast of Meck- 
ran and have since arrived here. The 
largest of ilie pirate vessels is described to 
bo of about tlirec hundred to four hundred 
candies burden, carrying sik carriage 
guns, appaiently nine pounders, the 
other two vessels were but little infe- 
rior; they were full of men, having from 
one to two hundred men each, armed with 
aword.s, -pears, and creeses. 

The Delia Dowluf only mounted two 
twelve pounders and three two-|>oimd 
iron guns. The commander of the larg- 
est boat, or chief ot that squadron w'as 
styled t|ie Sultan of Rasel Kiiua. 

May 5. — On Mpnday and Tuesday 
ereniitus, Suukersett Baboolseit, a res- 
pectable aud wealiiiy Hindoo merchanc 
of this place, on the occasion of the ce- 
lebration of his son’s nuptials, gave 
uantches at his mansion house in Gcr- 
gaum. We have seldom witnessed a nioic 
brilliant scene. The house, gateway, 
and all tlie approaches to it were elegant- 
ly and splendidly illuminated by innu- 
merable lamps veiy ta-teful!y arranged in 
various forms. The large room in which 
the guests were received was neatly fated 
up, and the compartments of the walls 
derated with paintings of the Prince 
Regent’s crest. Various sets of dancing 
girls and an excellent band of music at- 
tended for the amusement ; every species 
of refreshment was handed about for tbe 
r^alement, and a capital display of fire- 
works exhibited for the gratification of 
tile company ; among whom we observed 
body Nightingall, tbe Right Honorable 
^he Governor, His Excellency the Ad- 
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miral, and nearly al! the principal Eu- 
ropean ladies and gcmtlemen of the settle- 
ment. The venerable giver of the feaN’t 
received his guests with his usual most 
amrteous and polite attention, and we 
were happy to see him display so much 
vigor and spirits on this happy occasion. 

As three gentlemen were returning from 
their constitutional ride on Wednesday 
liioriiing their attention w.is engaged by 
some pariar dogs running aftei and wor- 
rying what at first appeared to be a hog, 
but on reaching the flats from tiie Batty 
fields tn the westward of Piiippa’s oart, 
the object chased broke from its tor- 
iiientors and stretching directly westwaixi 
across tbe flats gave an excellent chase to 
the gentlemen, who in vain endeavoured 
to encourage the continued assi^tance of 
the dogs. Ir was soon discoiered that the 
animal was a large hyena. The |)U’'suit was 
luaintaiiied till the giouini about the breach 
water became so soft as to stop all fur- 
ther progress. The hyena was much 
biown, and took shelter in the hushes un- 
der the eastern side of the Vellada : he did 
not shew much spued, appeared deter- 
mined on a strait forward road, had very 
long and white teeth and a remarkably 
large tail. On some futuie day he may 
afford sjMjrt to any Nimiod wlio has dogs 
to hunt him with. 

May 7.— Tlie weather for several days past 
has exhibited the usual Indications of the 
approaching monsoon, and on Thursday 
evening there was a heavy shower of rain, 
attended with tliunder, which lasted some 
hours; two water-spouts were observed, 
one to the north-east and tlie other off to 
the south-west at sea. Considerable raiu 
fell we are informed on Salsette on Wed- 
nesday. A dreadful storm took place at 
AhmednaggLT in the Dekati on the even- 
ing of the 9th of May and continued un- 
til near 10 o’clock, accompanied with 
most violent thunder and lightning, rain 
and hail, such as in the opinion of many 
of the oldest inhabitants of tlie city, 
lia<l never been witnessed by thorn be- 
fore. The whole of the enuntry for twenty 
niUes around was inundated and a quan- 
tity of cattle helon^iuj: to Rnnjaris 
sw'cpi away, the peop>c being obliged to 
ascend the liills for safety. In Colonel 
M.lnes’'' camp, the wind made dreadful 
havock among the tents, many being 
lom to rags, and hut fe’v left standing ; 
the officers nnd men werr obliged to lea; e 
them for their own safety, us an accident 
was very near occunin^ ; one gentleman, 
who was in his ter.t at tlie time of its 
falling, was so entangled in it on the 
ground, that it was wdlh considerable 
difficulty he was extricated from his dan- 
gcrons situation. 

Vub, IV 4 M 
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The storm appeals to have been gene- 
jal throughout the Deccan. At Poona, 
the same night, though not so violent, yet 
it was very severe, and a niehuu holy ac- 
cident occurred iu the camp: a servant and 
au orderly boy, sleeping in the rootee of 
a cavalry officer, were struck by lightning, 
and together with a pointer dog killed ou 
the spot. The cause of this was attri- 
huted to a iiog spear fouud iu the tent 
which attracted the lightning. 

Defeat of Godajee Row, Trimbuckjee*s 

nephew, by Capt. Davies, comtnanding 

the Reformed Horse, 

Extract of a Private Letter, dated Bom- 
bay, May 2, . 

Capt. Sydenham, the political agent at 
Hyderabad, has for some time taken the 
utmost pains in organizing and bringing 
under surprizing discipline a body of the 
Nizam’s liorse, the good effects of which 
were apparent iu au affair which has just 
taken place iu Candeish between a body 
of these reformed horse, amounting to 
not more than five or six ljundrcd, com- 
manded by Capt. Davies and a horde of 
Mahrattas, under Godajee Row, tlie ne- 
phew of Trimbuckjee, who bad posted 
himself with two thousand followers well 
armed with matchlocks. Godajee had 
placed his forces most advantageously, 
and Capt. Davies perceiving the little 
chance there might be of using their 
own weapon (the matchlock) against them, 
ordered his men to sling their guns and 
to charge full in the face of the enemy. 
Although they were defended by a river 
in front, and a strong port on the right 
flank, the reformed horse dashed most 
gallantly, sabre in hand, through all ob- 
stacles, and ill a moment scattered Goda- 
jee’s force like a fiock of sheep. Captain 
Davies continued in pursuit till his men 
aud horses were completely jaded, killiug 
and wounding between two and three 
hundred of the enemy. Our loss is little 
or nothing ; Capt. Davies was wounded 
in the arm, and Capt. Pedlar, of the 
Bombay native infantry, severely, though 
I hope not dangerously. Nothing could 
exceed the brilliancy of this affair, aud 
is another proof that, with British officers, 
the Qatiye force cut do wonders. 

I m $a^ to observe, that a life of 
lotion among troops of the native 
princes has quite rained the little dis • 
cipline they once had, and without they 
procure the interference of British offi- 
cers, the native armies all over India will 
all be turned loto Pindaris. Plunder Is 
so common among thetn that they con- 
ceive it a kind of privilege, and almost 
the ouJy one wliich a long peace has left 
them, and iu which their governments 
seem afraid to restrain them. Godajee 
is a most desperate and ferocious cUa- 
rat^er, but is reported to have very little 


influence over his followers in the time 
of sudden danger ; indeed, no Pindaii 
or Maliratta can bear any thing like a 
surprize, or even a drawn battle ; they 
fight like savages and fly like thieves. 
Trimbuckjee is still pursued without 
success. 

May^, 1817 . — Plague in Cutch . — An 
alarming fever, attended with all the 
symptoms of plague, broke out in Cutch 
in September last ; the proportion of 
deaths compared to the number affect- 
ed, we are sorry to say, is great, if 
not greater than in any i-pidemic dis- 
ci der that ever appeared in any country. 
'I his fact is in direct opposition to the 
prevailing opinion, that the plague never 
extended to the tropics. All symptom'^* 
of this dreadful contagion, we are happy 
to say, have entirely disappeared since 
March last. 

So great is the number of absentees on 
ilie list of marine officeis of tins pre- 
sidenc}', that the utmost inconvenience, 
arises from the scarcity ; and the govern- 
ment have resolved that no further fur- 
loughs be allowed in any case but that of 
sickness till further notice. 

Letters from Bombay mention that an 
expedition was fitting out at that presi- 
dency, which is to proceed after the rains 
to Rasul Kyma, the strong hold of the 
pirates in the gulph. 

Mr. Money’s concern in the Agency 
House of Forbes and Co. at Bombay, is 
transferred to Mr. Michie Forbes. 

Letters of administration of the estate 
of Major Alex. Campbell, 9th regt. N. I. 
have been granted to W. Kennedy, Esq.. 
Register, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Capt. Vans Kennedy to be Judge Advo- 
cate General. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut, and Adj. J. Grant to act as In- 
terpreter to the officer commanding the 
Poonab Subsidiary Force. 

Ensign Reynolds, Greuad. Batt,, to bo 
Assist. Paymaster in Northern Guzarat. 

Lieut. T. Leighton, 7th N. 1. to be 
Quarter Master of Brigade at Poona. 

Brevet Major Bentley to be Superin- 
teudiog Engineer at the presidency. 

Major Lushington, 4th Lt. Cav. to comr 
mand the Cav. Brigade. 

Lieut. Barton to be Major of Brigi^ to 
officer commanding artillery. 

Major E. Baker to be LieuL-c^^of Inf. 

6th Regt. N. I. — Ses. Capt. Brer. Major 
J. M*Clintock to be Major* 
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Capt.-lieut. W. Gordon to be Captain. 
Lieut. J. W. Graham to be Capt.-lie«t. 
and Ensign. 

H. Heath to be I^ieut. Eiirop. Regt. 
Capt.-Heut. J. Elder to be Captain. 
Lieut. G. L. Gilcljrist to be Capt.“lieut. 
.Surgeon, Mr. W. Purnell. 


FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

Capt. J. B. Byers. 

Lieut. R. Meldrum. 

Cornet C. O, Aveliue, Madras Car. 


BIRTHS. 

April 11. At ^ernor, the lady of Lieut. Wallace, 
65ili reet. of a son. 

Its. At Sertmr, the laHv of Lieot. and Adj. Ward, 
H. M. 65>li regt. of a daughter. 

March 15. At S> roor, the lady of Capf. R. J. 
Debnam, H. M. 59d regt. of a daughter. 

May 9. At Colabah, the lady of Major Gen. 
Boye, of i. son. 

4. At Surat, thr lady of Capt. C. S. WhilthtU 
of a son. 

18. Mrs. Tadman, of a daughter. 

7. At the Presidency, the lady of Capt. G. Hun- 
ter, Assistant Secteiary Military Board, of a 
daughter. 

marriages. 

April 20. Capt. 1 . B. Dunstervillr, Paymasters. 
D, G. to Sarah Laun-ton, daughter of the late 
Capt. D. C. Bruce, of ilii-t £s aolishment. 

51. Lieiu. W, Black, AJ). M. B. to Miss Far- 
quhaisuu 

May. 6. W. H Smouli, Esq. Attorney to the 
H. C. to M'" Robert'-on. 

5, Lieut. A. Hor'bufgli, of '23J regt. N. I. to 
Miss Emiiv Hodkmson. 

April 28. Lieut. Richard Budgen, of the Rojal 
Navy, to Miss Marshall. 

DEATHS. 

April 8. At Surat, J. iMatcas, son of Lieut. Kcayr, 
H. M. 47tli rc*i:t. aged 4 >ears and 9 mouths. 

19. Mr. Paich, li ritierlv of H. M. 17th L. D. 

Id. Elizabctli, viifeut Mr. G. Hiegs. 

22. AtCaranjjli, Lieut. V\'|).te, H. M.65th regt. 

30. Miss Joaua de Melio, only daughter of Mr. 
Alcxio de Mrllo, aged 13 years. 

•n board the Lady Nusenr, in the passage from 
Calcutta to this port, Lieut. Pike, of the Bom* 
hay European l^giment. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

By late letters from the Cape we learn, 
that the three little Islands of Iristan de 
Cunha, have been taken jiossc.ssion of 
ill the name of His Britannic Majc.'ty, 
by an expedition from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Captain Cloetc, of His Majesty’s 
21st Drafioons, is appointed Governor of 
the Islands. He sailed in a slrxrp of war 
from ’Fable Bay in December, with a 
few troops and volunteers from the regi- 
ments at the Cape to form a settlement. 
The transport that accompanied with 
stores and implements requisite for tbe 
new colony, w’as unfortunately compel- 
led by a gale of wind to return to ’Fable 
Bay, and the delay thus produced must 
occasion great distress to Captmo Cloete 
and his followers, who had little more 
than Bccessariea sufficient for tbe royage. 

Hie principal Islanil, when first tsUten 
pc^^ssioQ of. in November, by Captain 


Festion, of the Falmouth sloop of war, 
had on it three seamen left by an Ameri- 
can — a Piedmontese, a Portuguese, and 
a Vaiikec. Captain Festion left his fir?t 
lieutenant and about thirty seamen to 
suiTey the island and prepare for ttic 
reception of the colony, and they suffer- 
ed the severest privations fiom the length 
of time whicli elapsed before the arrival 
of supplies. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mr. R, H. Ffetly, Assist. Surg. H. M. Naval 
Hospital, to Miss Etiz.! Partoun. 

Jean Baptiste Salerne, widower, to Amelia Smith, 
wtd<vw of the late Richard Smith. 

Johannes Bierman, to Jacuba Pick. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. St. A daughter of Christiaan Bossert, named 
Catharina Johanna Magdalena, aged 10 months 
and 5 davs, 

25. A daughter of Johan George Wagnor, namfid 
Cathaiina Magaretha, aged ti months. 


MAURITIUS. 

The maikets at Port Louis are very bad. 
Trade is at a stand, and money extreme- 
ly scarce. 

Accounts of a dreadful hurricane having 
happened at this port, in April last, have 
reached London, several vessels were 
wrecked, and many providentially es- 
caped though greatly damaged. 

DEATHS. 

March is. Mr. Pierre Etienne Thudlier. 

IS. Mr. Jacques Charpeutierde Cosa.gny. 

Mr. Pierre Duvignaud. 

18. Mr. Dubois. 


PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 

It may afford our readers some gratifi- 
cation to learn that, in the course of the 
war waged during the last season against 
the canine race, tbe number of the ene- 
my slain amounted to fifteen hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

CIVIL ArPOIMTMENT. 

Major MMnues to act as Malay trans ■ 
lator to Government. 

EASTERN ISLANDS. 

Amboyna — Extract of a letter from 
the Agent to Lloyd’-S at the Cape ol' 
Good Hope, dated tlie l.'itli Sept. “ Ar- 
rived this day the lilucher, Kerr, from 
Batavia and the Mauritius; she brings 
advice, that at the Lsle of Lupperwaro. 
near -Vmhoyna, the natives had risen and 
muniered the Dutch Resident and his 
family, together with the whole of the 
garrison. A detachment of about t«o 
hundred men was sent from Amboyna, 
which the natives allowed to land, after 
which they murdered them all. An expe- 
dition was about to sail from that place 
under Admiral Buyokus.” 

4 2 
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CHINA. 

All matters arequiet in Cliina. The opi- 
um market improving ; 1310 dollars per 
chest, and little on hand. Cotton unva- 
ried. 

ST. HELENA. 

A theatre is nearly completed on this 
island. 


NAUTICAL INFORMATION. 

The Madras Courier contains a further 
corrohoiation, of the information we 
communicated in last miiHher. Th.- Indus 
appears to Itate been witliin an hair's 
breadth of destiuction, not far from the 
situation w ere C.ipt. Parish fell in with 
a volcano and Capt. Higgings witii pumice 
and favillte. The dangers appear to be 
unknown to the most experienced naviga- 
tors, and are no doubt ol leceul forma- 
tion from the action of submarine hre, 
otherwise from their lying in the track 
constantly tiaversed by vessels from the 
Cape to India, and from the appearance 
of fire obserted on one of them, it is 
hardly credible that they should not have 
been discovered before : at all events the 
existence of such dangers would require 
immediate investigation. 


CDiSc. 

Xotice to Clothiers. 

'rhc ship Caledonia has arrived at tliis 
port from Canton ; on her passage off the 
CapeNevv Holland she fell in with a launch 
having on board the crew of the Portu- 
guese sliip Coneio d’Asia, Capt. Joaquin 
d'Fieitas, thirty-two in luunber, who 
were wrecked off the coast of New Hol- 
land, on a reef of rocks. They landed to 
the eastward of the North West Cape, in 
search of water, but found none. They 
put off fiom the coast with an inten- 
tion to reach the island of Suinbrawa, 
having in their boats three or four gallons 
of water, three bairels of bread, forty 
bottles of wine, and a few fowls. Two 
of their crew were left behind, '•upposed 
to have lo.st their way while looking for 
water, ^'he Correio d*Asla was one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven days from Lisbon, 
for Macoa, wheie her crew were landed 
by the Caledonia. The reef on which 
they were wrecked is in laf.23 S. six or 
seven miles off shore. They observed, 
the day they left the wieck, in 32. 46 ; 
at the same time saw rocks ot considerable 
extent, bearing N. W. ten miles, which 
were supposed to be CloatesS island; their 
distance from the coast at the time of ob- 
seivafion about seven miles, and three 
from the reefs that lay off the coast. The 
passage appeared safe, with deep water. 
'■^Philadelphia Journal Sept. 6. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


East India House, hth March 1817. — 
The Committee of Accounts having con- 
sidered the rate of duty levied by the 
.Company upon private, trade tea impor- 
ted as pre.sents, arc of opinion that it is 
cx{>edieiit some alteration should be made 
therein. 

'llic duties now payable to the Com- 
pany are as under, tiz. 

On ititf Saif VMnp. 


7 per Cent. 
lbs. 

17 per Cent, 
ib$. 

Total 

lb*. 

IWam 

. 688. . 

..8,648.. 

. 9,336 

Chief Male .... 

. 90.. 

..1,138.. 

. 1,228 

2d do 

. 72.. 

.. 912.. 

. 984 

3d do 

. 54.. 

.. 682.. 

. 736 

4tli do 

. .36.. 

.. 456.. 

. 492 

5th do 

. 18.. 

. . 228. . 

. 246 

'Satgeon 

. :>4.. 

. . 682. . 

. 736 

Surgeon’s Mate 

36. . 

.. 456.. 

. 492 

Purser 

. .')4. . 

. . 682. . 

. 736 

Boatswain .... 

. 18.. 

.. 228.. 

. 246 

Gunner 

. 18.. 

. . 228. . 

. 246 

Carpenter 

, 18.. 

. . 228. . 

. 246 


All exceedings of the above-mentiooed 
^ttaotities are charged with 37 per cent, 
duty oa the sale v^ue. • 


It appears upon reference to the pro- 
duce for several years past of tlie duties 
of 7 and 17 per cent, that they are in the 
aggregate very nearly tantamount to a 
duty of 16 per cent. 

The Committee therefore recommend 
that those duties be abolished, and in lieu 
thereof a duty of 16 per cent, be charged 
upon the sale value of all private trade 
tea, imported in the accustomed privilege 
and Indulgence, which will tend to asim- 
plihcation of the accounts, without ma- 
terially affecting either the Company or 
the individual, tfiz. 


Total lbs. 


Caplai 

□ . . . 

. 9,336 

thief 

Mate . 

. 1,228 

2<1 

do.. . 

.. 984 

3d 

do.. . 

. s 736 

4th 

do.. . 

.. 492 

5tli 

do.. . 

.. 246 


Total Ihs, 

Surgeon 736 

Surgeon’s Mate 492 

Purser 736 

Boatswain.... 246 

Gunner 246 

Carpenter..,. 246 


^ That all exceedings of the above-moi- 
tioned qunntitit's be charged with an ad- 
ditional duty of 20 per cent, making 36 
per cent, upon such exceeding*; and if 
hyson tea be imported in private trade 
to an extent ezee^ng double the respec** 
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tive weights ab<jve stated, such excess 
«hall, accordiug to the present practice, be 
charged with a further duty of 20 per 
cent., iiiakine 56 per cent, thereon ; that 
is to >a,, a comiucin ier may biing 18,672 
lbs. of iiv'i')!! without being .^subject to the 
last mi-nnotied additional 20 per Cent, 

The duty imw charged upon tea im- 
portetl as pr seirs is 17 per cent, ot all 
cases, and the committee having niiverted 
to the jucre ised »juautity, are in uiced to 
submit, that all ;ca imp.irted presents 
be chari.e(l with a duty of 37 per cent, 
excepting such as may be consigned by the 
meinbeis of the China factory, which 
shall as at pieseni i e subject to a d..ty of 
17 per cent, to the extent fixed under 
existing regulations, and beyond those 
quantities to be charged 37 per cent. 

The usual fee is to be charged on each 
description of private trade tea; but in 
respect to tea presents, which will become 
liable to 37 pei cent , the Committee are 
of opinion that such duty should include 
the fee, and the amount due to the fee 
fund be carried to tliat account there- 
from. 

And as it will he proper to give due 
4iotice to the commander-' and oificers of 
the Company’s ships, and to other per- 
sons concerned, previous to carrying into 
effect the prop(jsed regulations, theCom- 
jnittee submit that they shall not have 
effect until the first arrival from China in 
the year 1818. 

Ea^t^lndia Mr. Hedges, of the 

accountant’s ofBce, has re.signed the Com- 
pany’s service after many years duty. 

Mr. Woodcock, assistant clerk to com- 
missioners of buying and warehouses, has 
i^signed the Company’s service. 

At a general court of directors of the 
East'lndia Company, held 17th Septem- 
ber, resolved, that the present interest 
of 5 per cent, on the Company’s bonds 
shall cease and determine on the 3lst day 
of March next, from which day they arc 
to carry interest only at the rate of 4 per 
per cent, per annum, and that the pro- 
prietors of bonds be allowed to bring 
them in to be remarked till the 20th of 
February, and that such bonds as shall 
Jiotbe marked on or before the .said 20th 
of February shall be paid off on the said 
3Ist of March, with the interest due 
thereon, and f.om that date unmarked 
bonds shall not carry any interest. 

The widow of the late goremor Petrie, 
whose lamented death we recorded iu a 
late number, has been granted a pension 
by the Court of Wrectors. The Court of 
CHrectors have also, with that considera- 
tioD which is beyond all praise, bestowed 
a pension of ;^100 a year on the mother 
tbe late Lieut. Bostbwick, to distin- 


guislied in an affair with th4 Pindaris, 
the particulars of which will be found in 
a late number of our Journal. 

Notice has been given to the Bank of 
England from the East-India House that 
the Comp.uiy are ready to pay off the loan 
of jtdOO.OOO, which was due to the Bank 
from the Company. The Bank advanced 
the l(»an on the security of a portion of 
stock in the three per cent, consols; and 
.since that transaction the price of that 
stock has risen nearly double, which 
enables the Company to discharge the loan 
under the most advantageous terms. 

The reduction of the interest in tlic 
India bonds to 4 per cent., which takes 
place from the 1st April 1818, win sen- 
.sibly relieve the Company’s treasury at 
home. 

Nov. 20, a Court of Directors wa.s held 
at the East India House, when Captain 
M. Hamilton was sworn into the com- 
mand of the ship Dunera, consigned to 
Bengal and China. 

Indigo . — More indigo has been held op 
by the buyers of this article, for the last 
two or three months, than has been 
known for yeais- The crops of last year 
were very indifferent, and there will be 
few sellers till March or April next. 

5r/A.— East India silk has fetched a 
great increase of price ; there is little or 
DO Italian silk in the Loudon markeca, 
the last season having totally failed in 
Italy. 

Col. Baiilie, late resident at the court 
of Lucknow, i& actively canvassing the 
borough of Heydon in Yorkshire against 
the approaching general election, and 
with no doubt of success. Mr. Geoige 
Johnstone, a name well known to oor 
Asiatic readers, a few years since repre- 
sented the same place in parliament. 

By recent advices from Africa, it ap- 
pears, that the mission which had some 
montiis ago been dispatched from Cape 
Castle to Cormasie, the capital of the 
kingdom of Ashantee, had completely 
succeeded ; and that it had met with a 
most gracious reception hrom the king. 
At 5r>t the king manifested great cold- 
ness and reserve, which is attributed to 
the endeavours of Geu. Darndels* ro excite 
a feeling hostile to the Kiighsh ; but mu- 
tual explanations having leimved this 
unfavorable impression troin his majes- 
ty’s mind, every opportunity, it is alleg- 
ed, was sought of complimenting the gen- 
tlemen composing the mission, with the 
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highest proofs of regaid and distinction. 
The splendour, the order, the v.iritty 
and extent of the king’s retinue ; his 
subject chieftains, officeis, and attend- 
ants, had as much exceeded the e-xpe(ta- 
tions of the EukUsIi, as did the decorum 
and benienity ot ids manners, and those 
of bis family and courtiers wlio surronnd- 
edhim. The population of Corniasie is 
eatiniated at 200,000 souls. 

Letters from Coustantiiiopie announce, 
that there has been lately concluded, 
under the mediation of Emtland, a Con- 
vention between Turkey and tbePopc, by 
virtue of which the Christians will enjoy 
in Turkey more liheity. According to 
the said letters, a piinting office has been 
establishetl at Constantinople, under the 
direction of an Italian, in which several 
works in Italian, French, and Latin, have 
been already printed. 

The draft from the 1st battalion of the 
Royal Scots, consisting of three captains, 
eight subalterns, and 210 rank and file, 
embarks at Chatham, preparatory to sail- 
ing for India. 

The late 2d battalion of the 30th regi- 
ment will embark for India in December. 

The presents from the East India Com- 
pany intended for the Emperor of China, 
were not brought back to England, as er- 
roneously stated — they have all been left 
at Canton, in the care of theCompan)’$ 
servants there, in the hope that his im- 
perial majesty, on some future occasion, 
may be graciously pleased to receive 
them, and to dispense with the ceremony 
of the Kolou. 

A vague rumour has lately been abroad 
that the Russian government is using ef- 
forts to procure the cession of a harbour 
in the Persian gulpli ; but as it cannot be 
supposed Russia will ever occupy suffi- 
deni maritime interest to require an 
eastern port for the use of her own ship- 
ping, we know not how to attach credit 
to the statement, unless we suppose, that 
bf ■» .very liberal policy she wishes thus 
t o pr ovld e aeeority and coavEnience to the 
omameroe ef other natioos frequenting 
those seas ; a measure, winch if success- 
ful, would be an eneoacagemeat to the 
rivals of British merebants ubvioualy 
most injurious. 

St. Petershurgh, Oct. 10 — On the 31st 
July our Ambassador, Lieuteuant-Gene- 
ral yermaloff, was admitted with great 
solemnity to a first audience of tlie Sove- 
reign of Persia. Fateh Ali Shah, near 
Sttltani, the Shah’s residence, in a mag- 
nificent tent. The ambassador having 
With him a band of music, strong detach- 
ments of Cossacks, and a brilliant suite. 


was received by a body of eight tlmusand 
Persian horsemen of distinction, and by 
a guard of honor of two Inindicd men. 
He was then received by the biotlier-iu- 
law of the Shah, as well as by the late 
Persian amba-sador in Rus-.a, iMii za Klian. 
who wore tlie in-igma of the ordets of 
the lion and of tiie sun, and the Por- 
trait of the .SImh. 

Theie was in the tent of the Shah, 
and ill the neighbouihood, a great number 
of troops and speclators, as well as four 
Rasaka Shy, or Littois, in tlie exercise 
of their functions, having steel axes, in- 
crusted with gold, and t e bandies orna- 
mented with precious stones. Tlie am- 
ba.ssadiir having made three salutations, 
theShali, seated oii a magnificent throne, 
called out to him, “ be welcome,” and 
made him a sign with his baud to come 
nearer. .Aftei several salutations, he 
preseiiteil to the Shall lii.s credentials 
upon a golden salver. 'I'heSliab iiiquiied 
after the healtbof the Empeior of Russia, 
of the capital where lie was last, and ex- 
pressed a wish to have, like the European 
sotereigus, an interview with the empe- 
ror of Russia. 

The ambassador was seated in a mag- 
nificent arm-chair, but he rose wbeuever 
the Shah spoke to him ; the conversation 
lasted a quarter of an buiir. Then the 
ambassador’s suite was presented to the 
Shah, who received all tlie persons com- 
posing it with the words “ be welcome.” 
Among them was capt.iiii Kotzebue. The 
Shah was told that this officer has passed 
three years in a voyage round the world, 
but that he bad, above all, desired to see 
the great sovereign of Persia. 'I'he Shah 
took it as a pleasantry, and said, smiling, 

“ well, then, now you have seen every 
thing.” The crown of the Shah is form- 
ed of the most costly jewels, as well as 
a large aigrette which lie wears in it. 

From the shoulders to the girdle he was 
covered with rich jewels : his dagger wits 
a'so adorned with them, which looked 
incredibly brilliant in the sun. Some Of 
the largest stones bear the name of “ sea 
of splendour, mountain of splendour,” 
&c. At the back of the tent were the 
fourteen sons of the Shah, in the most 
respectful attitude. When the ambassa- 
dor prononneed the name of Fateh- Ali-^ 
Shah, all the persons present made a 
profound inelination. 

It is reported that Russia is carrying 
into effect a long cherished intention of 
establishing, and that under very advan- 
tageous conditions, manufactories of 
shawls and carpets, at Casan. That thjs 
is an important object is evident, from 
the fact that eighty thousand shawls are 
annually exported from Bassoral^ ndiich 
cost, on an average, taie thoosanfl rou- 
bles each ; so that from sixty to eighty 
millions of roubles come Into Ihe conufry 
for this one article of luxury. 
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LO^’OON GAZET'rE. 
Supplement to the London Ga'^ette of 
Tuesday, November Wednesday, 
Nov. 5. 

India Board, NovewVer 5, 1817. — 
Dispatches have been received at the East 
India House, addressed to the Secret 
Committee by the Governor in Council at 
Bombay, enclosing reports of the mea- 
sures adopted for suppressing the insur- 
rcetion r.iised in the dominions of the 
Peishwa, by I’rimbuckjee Daiuglia, of 
whicli repoits tlie following ai*e copies 
or extracts : 

Extract from a Dispatch from the Hon. 
Mou7itstuart Elphinstone, the Resident 
at the court of the Peishwa, to the 
Governor General, dated Poonah, April 
7, 1817. 

Since I had last the honour to address 
yonr lordship, Trimbuckjee has gone 
on increasing his force as usual. He has 
persons scattered through tlie villages, 
for a considerable e^'tent of country, re- 
cruiting for him, but dnds some dhhculty 
in raising men ; some retu'^c to join him 
unless he will shew a wairant from the 
Peishwa, in whose name he recruits ; 
while others join him with iis' ditficulfy, 
but deseit wheuever there is aii} leport of 
an attack. Trimbuckjee him.'Clf itniains 
separate from his troops, and often 
changes liis ground. He is now stated to 
have retired acros> the Kisttra, towards 
Darwar, but the fact is uncertain. His 
troops are now chiefly in the district of 
Jut, between Punderpoor and Beejapoor; 
troops also .still coniiiiue to be raised in 
Candeish. 

Copy of a Dispatch from Captain George 
Sydenham, Political Agent in Uerar, 
to Mr. Elphitatone date), trith an 
Enclosure. 

Sir— I have the honour to forward to 
you a copy of Captain Davies’s report of 
a very brilliant aud successful attack 
which he lately made on the iusurgeut 
horse in Candeish. 

An the enemy have left the frontier, 
the troops engaged in the attack have for 
the present been recalled to Aurangabad. 
The Risala, which was on the way to join 
them, has been stationed at Kanuur, and 
the po<it at the Gootalla Ghaut in its 
front, strengtheued by a company of 
regular infantry. My hirkarrahs are 
watching the enemy's movements, and 
if they should again approach the fron 
tier the Nizam's troops will be reinforced. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

Georgb Sydenham, Agent in Berar, 
Camp, April 21, 1817. — Sir, I bare 
tbe honour to report, that in pursuance 
of the intention expressed in my letter to 
your address of the 19th instant, 1 put 


the infantry iu motion for the Gootalla 
Ghaut, at three o’clock tliat afternoon, 
following myself with a)x)ut six hundred 
horse at four o’clock, and readied Sae- 
gaon, a village belonging to Moorteza Vor 
Jnng, about six miles from the foot of 
the Ghaut, at ten o’clock at night, where 
I waited one hour to collect the men, who 
had scattered, owing to the badness of the 
Ghaut. By the Patell* of this village I 
was infonned, th it the enemy had station- 
ed mounted videttes at every village be- 
tween that place and their camp, wliich 
was about twelve coss distant, but that 
there was a road leading to it ihroiigli the 
jangle, frequented only by Brinjarries f, 
by which 1 might advance unobserved, and 
he offered to conduct me: I accordingly 
mounted liim on a horse, aud proceeding 
by the route he pointed out, arrived at the 
village lliey were rejiorted to be encam^ied 
at, ten cops distant, a little after day- 
break, when I found that they had march- 
ed from thence the evening before to 
Gunuaispoor, about two coss. 1 advanced 
with five or six hoi semen to reconnoi- 
tre, leaving orders vvith Gaptaln Pedlar, 
to bring u]> the horse, and desiring Captain 
Pedlar to leave the knapsacks of the 
infantry in a ravine, and to follow with 
the utmost expedition. I had advanced 
al>out a mile, when 1 discovered one of 
the patrolcs of the enemy, whom I im- 
mediately pursued, and took two of them 
prisoneis ; a third man escaped through 
tbe jungle to the left : from the two 
prisoners 1 ascertained that the enemy 
had their horses ready saddled, but had 
not received any intormation of oiir ap- 
proacl). 1 sent back to desire Captain 
Pedlar to ailvance at a brisk pace: he 
overtook me in a short time, and we 
pushed on at a smart canter, and in as- 
cending a rising ground peiceived the 
enemy drawn up to receive ns, their right 
fiauk protected by a strong gurliee into 
which they had thrown &ome infantry, 
aud their front covered by a nullah $ with 
steep banks. As they considerably out- 
numbered us, being about two thousand 
strong, and chiefly armed with match- 
lock'^, 1 determined upon instautly charg- 
ing them with the sabre, and accordingly 
ordered ilie men to almg their match- 
lock.", and advance in as compact a body 
as the nature of the giound, which was 
covered with low jungle, would admit 
of ; on receiving this order our line ad- 
vanced at full speed, every man endea- 
vouring to be first on tbe enemy ; they 
fired a few shots from their matchlocks 
as we were crossing the nullah, which 


* The Patell or Potail is the head man of « 
village, who collects the rents, and has the gene- 
ral superintendence of its concerns, 
t Brinjttfries collect (piiin for tbe army, 
t Ourheesare mud Torts ; some of ihem ar^ 
surrounded with drtches. 

% Nullah, a rivulet. 
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fortunately passed over us without doing 
any injury. The instant we got over the 
Bullab the enemy broke and ded in all 
directions, and were pursued upwuids of 
tlireecoss, sustaining a loss of above two 
hundred men killed, besides a great num* 
her of woundeti ; amongst the latter was 
a person who appeared to he a chief of 
consequence, called by his own men Appa 
Sabeb, and who when wounded threw 
down his spear, and being well mounted, 
made his escape. Finding the enemy by 
this time completely dispersed, I ordered 
the pursuit to cease, and tlie men to 
return to the enemy’s camp. 

Having been wounded during the pur- 
suit, I had dismounted to tie up my arm, 
when I was informed that a fresh body of 
the enemy was coming down on our right ; 
I ordered Captain Robinson, who had 
arrived with the infantry during the pur- 
suit, to fall in his men. I mounted, and 
collecting as many of the horse as I could, 
advanced with the infantry in column left 
in front, and the horse formed in line 
on the left of the infantry, about five 
miles, when 1 found Risafdar Alum Alie 
Khan, and first Jemedar Meer Suffdeer 
AH, had collected about two hundred men 
on the banks of a nullah, with whom they 
kept the enemy in cheek, by a fire from 
their matchlocks : the instant they saw 
our line advancing they went off at speed 
JB a north-westerly direction \ and our 
horses being completely jaded by the 
length of the march and pursuit, 1 con- 
sidered it useless to follow them. 

A few prisoners were taken, from whom 
I learnt that the body of horse collected, 
which they stated to be two thousand, 
was commanded by Godajee Row, a ue- 
of Trimbuckjee DaingUa, and that 
Trimbuckjee himself was shortly expec- 
ted to join them with a large reinforce- 
ment. The body of horse which threat- 
ened to renew the combat were said to 
consist of five hundred, which had been 
detached to a village at some distance, 
with about three hundred of the fugitives 
who had rallied. One of the prisoners 
atlso stated that they had been joined, the 
evening before, by about one hundred and 
fifty horse from the southward ; that a 
ho4y Arabs, from MuUegaon, was ex- 
pected in two days; and that Godajee 
HOW Dmnglia had written to Setoo for 
assistance, who had promised to send him 
a large body of Piudaris. 

1 am happy to say the loss on our part 
was as little as can be expected ; and, 1 
should imagine, it c<iuiiot exceed ten men 
killed and twenty or twenty-five wound- 
ed; amongst the latter, I regret to state, 
is Captain Pedlar, severely. 

1 shall have the honour to forward a 
return {( of the killed and wounded as 
soon as it can be prepared. 

f -I7«t yet Tsetfved. 


I cannot close this dispatch without 
expressing the high sense I entertain of 
the assistance I received from Captain 
Pedlar and Lieutenant Rind, who joined 
me as a volunteer on this ••cia>ion ; the 
former of vvhom had charge of the right, 
and the latter of the left wing. I have 
much pleasure in assuiiug you, that al- 
though we had matched upwaidsof fifty - 
indes before the attack commenced, not a 
man ot the infantry had fallen in the rear ; 
and i feel convinced, from the eager- 
ness they displayed, that if an opportunity 
had offered, they would have afforded 
me every assistance. 

The behaviour of both officers and men, 
composing the detachment of reformed 
horse with me in this affair, exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. There 
was not a single officer who did not dis- 
tinguish liiinaclf and they were most gal- 
lantly supported by their men. 

1 have tlie honour to be, &c. 

Evan Davies, Captain, 
commanding the Reformed Horse. 
Captain George Sydenham, 

Political Agent in Berar. 

Copy of a Dispatch from Colonel Lionet 
Smith, of his Majesty's 65fA regiment, 
commanding the Poona Subsidiary 
force, to Mr. Elphinstone, with three 
tnclosures. 

Camp, Guardoon, April 23, 1817.-- 
Sir, I have the highest satisfaction iu 
laying before you two dispatches, which 
I received late last night from ^Iajo^ H* 
Smith, of the 1st, battalion 14th regiment 
Madras Native Infantry, commanding a 
detachment of six companies, composed 
of Bombay and Madras troops, which 
liad been sent out from the reserve against 
a large body of horse in the service of 
Trimbuckjee Dainglia, and announcing 
the result of his persevering exertions, in 
ciMipletely putting the whole to rout, 
kililiigand wounding about seventy men, 
making some prisoners, and capturing a 
quantity of baggage and arms, and many 
hoj'oes. 

1 cannot sufficiently praise the exceHeat 
conduct of Major Smith and his detach- 
ment, and trust their services on this 
occasion may prove acceptable to the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General. 

I have, &c. 

Lionel Smith, Colonel, 
P.S. 1 have the further honour to en- 
close a copy of orders I considered due to 
the detachment. 

The Hon. M. Elphinstone, L. Smith. 

Camp at Pattre, April 18, 1817, 3V# 
a. m. — Sir, as you are already apprised of 
my having marched from camp with a 
ta^ment, consisting of six hundred ra^ 
and file, on the evening of the 12th in - 
slant, in parsuH of % body of horse ef 
suspicio.os phanicter^ whi^ hj 
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amounted to five thousand, I proceed to 
detail my movements accordingly. 

After marching the gi eater part of that 
night, I leached C'ainbeigaum on the 
Beeraali on ilie morning of ilie 13th, 
wlieii i furtiin.Utly Micceeded in falJing 
into the track ot tugitives, uhohad taken 
the diiection of the (laii ungee Ghaut, 
ea'Jt of Nugger. On m) arrival .it liie top 
of the pass, at eiglit p ni. on the cvenuig 
of the 15th, 1 found the p;ut) had gone 
down it tiie evening before, and though 1 
was not disposed to relaXi/or a nioinenr i.i 
the pursuit, yet the dirficuitie.s 1 had to 
surmount, from the extreme bad si.ite of 
the roads, winding over hills .md thiougli 
stony by-paths, induced me to halt loi a 
few hours, to lefresli the men, who ap- 
peared much iutiuMud. At two ft. m. how- 
ever of theihtii, I descended the Ghaut, 
and did not reach the village of Sirscc, 
which lies at the bottom, until bioad 
day break ; there I gained intoimaiion of 
their having struck into the gicat load 
to- Toka, tliougli 1 was previously a^Muc-d 
that they were diiectiug their eoaisc to 
Picliiu, on tlie Godaveiy, with the in- 
tention at crossing .a that place. I h.ihod 
again at Mua/, on the 'Toka load, logr.e 
the detachment rc.'t, ujt!i adclcraiinatioii 
to make tinal chon to ovcnakc liie 
lugilivc", if po"-lhIe, hcloic lliev 
the river: while lieie, i ictvivcd mh>r 
uiatioii of thtur having again deviated iioiu 
their route, and gone to Gaieeagaum, 
due west ot that place, and eiglii los-! tiom 
Moaz; we wcie again in moilmi at five 
/' m . ; and on m> .n rival at Gaieeag.ium 
1 learned Ilun tnev had h.dicd ihcic the 
iiight be'oie, liaviiig '•atisfieil ni}>tll' ot 
the coiiecUiC'S of ilu.'' iiiloi malum, I 
continued niv loute to the westwaid; and 
although neailyiwo hours were lost by 
our guides taking the tlAachment a wrong 
load, yet 1 conceived that there was .still 
a possibility of coming up to tJic pursued 
before day break of the 17ili. in this 
supposition, 1 am happy to .say, f was 
not deceived, for at three o'clock 1 in- 
structed two of my commissioned and 
non-commissioned coniidential olficer.'v to 
enter a viilige in di''giiise, who .seized 
upon a man, whom I aft ei vvards compel- 
led by tliitats to conduct us to the 
IMahratta camp, wliicli I iiad rca‘‘oii to 
supjiose was about four or five miles off. 

During the time we were going this 
distance, I made tlie iiecessarv ariange- 
nieiits for an attack in three divisions, 
by the two in front, consisting ol the 
flank companies of the 14 th Madras,, and 
two companies of the 3d Bombay X- I. 
under Captains Sraytii and l)e.scIiaBips, 
diverging from the head of the column to 
the right and left on entering file encamp- 
ment, and by diieciing the 3d division, 
two companies of the 2d Bombay N !. 
under Captain Speais, to move steadily 
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into its centre w’ithout breaking, with a 
view' to this division becoming a point 
upon which the otliers might lally in case 
of iicc»S‘‘ity. 

On com.iig within two miles of the 
village ot Pattre, the forces of the en- 
caiupmeuf were clearly discernible, upon 
W'hich the column moved fonvaid with a 
hastened step, and shoitly heloie day- 
light entered the iuclosmes of the village. 
It was then that we plainly perceived 
iliuf the Mahiatlaor I’inda'i huise were 
either mounted or mounting lor u march. 
Oiider these clrcmu'^tancea no time w’as 
to be lost; ami being then oiiiv a few 
paces as I supposed fiom their pic'piet, 

1 diiccied Lieutenant Beach to give them 
a v'olley from the front rank of the leadii^ 
diviNiou, liaviiig previou>ly ordeieil tlie 
front rank.*' only of the leading divisions 
of the 3d and 1 1th to load. 'I'liis was 
accordingly ilone, and the column immc- 
diaiclyafter iii>lied foiward to the charge. 
3’he hof'C fled in all direction', leaving 
fifty or .'•ixty killed and wmimled on the 
gioiind. 1 he\ weie pui.^util lor '•orne 
di.^tanee, w Itea the exljau.'‘ted Male of imui, 
and the <ca‘teied older w'iiieh iln-y were 
nee«*"-.i! Ily obliged to a^Miine for a ]mr- 
>uit, indiieed iihMo cniiceu:iafo my lirile 
foKo; and I w.is tne moie pei'-cmuled of 
th* p:o,»(i''t\ of ilii^ inea''Uri' fioiu ob'cr-v 
VI'. eoii'idt r-i}>l ()t 1. lilac, ap[>a- 

i«iii!\ well oig.e ’•(.!, in coinni.miling 
iviiuations on onr tlank'>. 'J’.'i s arrange- 
nient ! pte^nme judiiied them to diavv off, 
no.- dM f dveni it light or expedient to 
vo-itni'K* a pm'U:t .I'tei .i fiesb body of 
l.oi'e, witn ijiittmiv jaded and ixhansted 
from om long lM.l:clle^, continued fur 
five ''tea t.'sive liays ami nig/its. 

At ten or e'oveii, »/. //*. vv e were c.dled 
to aim' by tlie ic .ippeaiauce ot .t body 
of al>o..t two hundred well mounred 
hor-e, in prumi'Ci.ous ordei', vvho, after 
firing a ftw sluif^ tiom fbeir tnarelilocks 
at ihe party firougbt out to kctp rliem iii 
check, reiite<l. 

I omitted to mention Iiet'ore, that this 
ImmIv of hoi'C, W’liiihcinld not ini'ebeeii 
le>h than foui t'loii'^an’l, mei (ere I lyieut. 
Warro, of tlie '\|.<dia>. arnlb iv, ai- f his 
sepoy gnaid, .tt the ^ di » " o ' ‘'■i /O".*, on 
the crenin , of ».i( ffeh.af w lio'.;- prior 
to rny pa -ing and fhtffhey 

plmiden'd ali til'- 'nn'Iei nnpndeefed vil- 
lages on r< f i I'i'de fn'iu thrsouthward to 
Pat'ie 

Some iMgeage, aqnanf'trof irme, and 
from on»* lonjdnd to <*:’e hn{ /!*ed and 
fifty lioi ''C-' Of di^'*" ' ro ■!' "( [ I •e on-, we.e 
left oil the gr'»ntjd ; the gieite.'t part of 
which vvf’ c p ha.f’d by ttie ^r!ai:ei: iu 
the iieighh/'urlioo'f d”’ m z »he pnibuir. «Xe. 

1 am hap:»y tn add, t!’ it w*' met will 
no ca'iialiie', w.ih th.e exe! ,e'i>iM>f' one 
non-coini'ii"i an d ojIT.'er o: ilu J l 
bav N. f. wo'!ii«Il 1. 

VoL IV. 1 N 
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Had ivf not nnfortunatily been led 
out of tlie route by tlie guides, as before 
mentioned, we should in all piobability 
have found the enemy less prepared for 
flight, and consequently have been en- 
abled to give a better account of them ; 
as it is, liovvever, I hope you will give 
me credit when lassnrejon, that every 
exertion was made both by olliceis and 
men for the public seinicc; and I feel 
•great pleasure in having this opportnuity 
of bearing testimony to the cheerfulness 
with which they bore the fatigues, and 
the zeal and alacrity with which the offi- 
cers performed their several duties. 

1 estimate the distance traversed by 
the detachineut, to be about one hundred 
and fifty mifes, including the morning it 
marched with the caaij) ; and during tlte 
last twenty four hours, it actually matched 
forty-one ihiles, not including the pur- 
•snit. 

In concluding, 1 heg you will excuse 
the ptoli.xity of this report, and have the 
honour to remain. Sir, yoiir most obe- 
dient servant, 

H. Smith, Major Hth Reg. 
commaixliHg detnc/imene. 

Cathp Snonie, rlpnl 19, 1817.— Sir, 
I have the honour torepoit, that since 
my letter, of yestei day’s date, 1 received 
informatiou that the body of horse, who 
were.Attacbed on the morning of the ITlh, 
fled in such haste immediately after that 
affair, that they crossed tlie Godaveiy in 
the direction of Nassuck ; 1 consequentiv 
deemed any further pmsiiit of little use, 
and accordingly left Pattie, aadairived 
here yesterday. 

I hare the honour fui ther to mention, 
that the number ol killed and wounded 
fourni on the grounil, and in the neigh- 
brurbood of Patire, has been ascertained 
to iiare exceeded seventy ; atid presume, 
from the natuie of tlie attack, that many 
of those wlio fled must have been wound- 
ed also. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

H. Smith, Major 14fA Reg. 
_ . , . commanding detachment. 

Col. Lionel Siuitb. 


Bs^et from DMsion Orders hy Col. 

^e Commanding Otttar ha* great satis- 
taction in annonneing to the force, the 
succe-ssful operations of the detachment 
under Major H. Siuiih, of 'the Igt batta- 
bon of the 14th .Madras Native lufantry 
which consists of two companies of the 
Ist -ittalion of the 2d Bombay Native 
infantry, two companies of the 1st bat- 
Bombay Native fufantry, 
abd the flank companies of tlie 1st bat- 
tahon of the I4th Madras Native Infantry 
Md wa, detached from the Reserve on 
the cvcmi^ of the I2th instant, against 


a body of horse rated at tbre? or four 
thousand strong, in the service of Trim- 
biickjee Dainglia. 

After four suce.ssive days and nights 
marching, over a dNtanre of one hundred 
and fifty miles, tlii.s detachment, ou the 
moinifig of the 17th, came upon the 
enemy, killed and wounded seventy, 
took several piisoners of consequence, a 
quantity of arms and baggage, and many 
horses. 

Col. Smith never troubles the troops 
with idle praise, he hopes, therefore, that 
the sincerity with which he applauds the 
steady perseverance, the cool judgment, 
and military skill of Major Smith upon 
this occasion, and the couspicuous exer- 
tions of the officers and soldiers mider 
him, may prove the more acceptable. 

With equal sincerity, and in the name 
of his superiors, he requests the Major 
and all the Officers and men of his de- 
tachment to receive his very grateful 
thanks. 

The march of these six companies at 
this season of the year, will become me- 
morable and useful. Its lesuU, both iu 
exertion.' ami success, has been truly 
honomable, and they have all zealously 
nphcld the character of the excellent bat- 
talions they belong to. 

(True extract,) 

JI. Tovey, Deputy Adjutant Generate 

E.t’tract of a Dispatch fcom Mr. Et‘ 
phin'itoiie to the Govt-run^ (rencraty dated 
April^dy 1817.— The hudyof 'OinihucU- 
jee’s hoi.se ihat was pursued by Col. 
Smith, crossed tlie Neera at a place to 
the south-west of Barrannitty, and the 
Bccnia at Coomargoug ; some parlies and 
many iiidividnals separated from tlienj 
about tlii.'' place and beyond it, apprucnily 
with the intention of returning to their 
ovMi country. This reduced the party 
from four thousauil to tliree thousand, 
during the period they were closely pur- 
sued by Major Smith, of tlie 1 lih Kegt. 
Madras Native Infanirj' whom Col. Wil- 
son had dctaclierf from the reserve to 
inan h to the south of the Beenia ; Majqr 
Smith came up with the enemy on the 
Paisa, after the admirable march which 
has aireatlybecD reported to your Excel- 
lency, and beat him up at Pattre, as re- 
counted to your Excellency in the same 
dispatch. This occasioned fresli deser- 
tions to a great extent ; many of the 
fugitives came back to Poonah, and the 
body was now reduced to two tboasaod. 
This boily was taken up by Col. Milnes on 
the Godavery, as reported in his dispatch 
of the 19ih, transmitted to Mr. Adiutt^ 
and pursued down the Kajapoor Ghaut 
into Caudei.'^h, by a detachment of three 
hundred men under the command of 
Captain Swayne, of the 13th Regiment 
Madras Native Infantiy ; at this place 
they were taken up by the Viucliookur, 
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whose own account of his procoeiJing I 
have the honour to enclose. He states 
himself to hare taken many hoi'^es, but 
does not mention any loss <>□ eit-icr side. 
During the periiM! of this pursuit the body 
of freebooters liiat iiud been fonniiig in 
Candeish, \\\\s defeated i»yC ipraiu Davies. 
On first receiving authentic intelligence 
of the commencement of tliis pait of the 
insurrection, I suggested to Mr, Russell, 
that the refonnetl horse should if possible 
be prepared to check it. Tlie reformed 
horse were tlien acting against the Kaiks 
in Berar, hut orders for their recal weie 
immediately transmitted and as promptly 
executed, so that the first division of 
them arrived on the frontier of Candcisli, 
just as the banditii were assuinnig a tan- 
gible form. 'I’lie gullaut conduct of the 
Nizam’s hor>e, and the complete lont 
of the insurgents tfiat ensued, have al- 
ready been reported to your ExccUency. 
The fugitives from this defeat joined the 
party from the southward, and shared in 
■',U»e losses it met with at the hands of llie 
Vinchookur, 

It ajFpears to have been tiic intention of 
both parties to form a junction, after 
which, by the accounts xif the pr.soiicrs, 
they ■were to have come to Fooaali, but 
probaldy their plan was to liave plundered 
the coiintrv, and to have taken advant i.:e 
«f any opening that mielit aJford them a 
3)rospcct of success against any of our 
detachments or their supplies. 

A body of the insurgents has long been 
wciuioueJ as having descended into the 


south of tlie Coucan ; they have lately 
moved north as far as Hooee Aslitiimce, 
and the fear of tlieir approach lias occJisi- 
oned the desertion of the villages on the 
Bombay road; two companies of native 
infantiy iiarchedirom Poonali this morn- 
ing to keep open the communication. 
Extract of n Li-ttpr from the f^mchoohur* 
Jii^ccr'lur. 

I set off SaMr.Iav, at niglit, in pursuit 
of the troops that had come from Malm- 
dco, which amomoed to two thini'^and 
horse, and two nr three huudro^l foot: 
tlsey elVectCi) a jiturtiou with the other 
rebels fiom Guun.iispoor Twho had preri- 
oualy hecu defeated by the Ni/amN Iroojis), 

1 came in sight of them at la-t, when 
they immediately took to flight, and were 
pursm d for several coss. till I totally dis- 
pelled ilieui and took about five hundred 
hordes: tlii^ done I lifilted on 'Saturday 
inoniing at Jauu lerec, and remainc>i there 
all d ty ; ou Moiid iv 1 marched lo Lassoor 
ami sliall move on Tuestlay to Viuchoor. 
Ertrtct from a D>spatch from the Go^ 
if-raor in CohiK'U of to the 

Siecrct Comi’iitire, dated 
1817. 

The tons of Rygliur, Sinylmr, and 
PooruudvM , liiive been placed in posse«>ioa 
ot our tioop^. 

His lludiuv.ss the Pcishwa Ins issu^’d a 
proclauuiiou lor the appiehensiou of 
Tnmimckjee D.iingha mid his adlu-rents. 


• A 1 OiBccr nf ilie Pe shv.a. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


We kuow not how suflicieutly to com- 
mand our feelings, to record <m event, 
as melancholy as it was unexpected; 
and which has veiled Che whole British 
empire iu mourning. Every family iu 
her metropolis, feels as though it )ud 
lost a meinbor — every individual a'^ though 
he had been bereaved of a relative— 
and the emotions whicli have already ex- 
tended iheinseives over the pareut-coun- 
try, will not fail to agitate the most dis- 
tmit provinces of its vast dominions. At 
the moment when prepantions were ac- 
tually made to expr€.«s a nation's joy — 
when its expectations were so confidently 
raised, that no one seemed to think a 
disastrous issite possible — <did this thun- 
der-stroke descend, and leval with the 
dust the pyramid of our fbmlest hope^i. 
We waited to hear the cannon aaoouoce 
the birth of a prince — a fuiore heir lo 
the greatest throne upon earth— a new 
link in a dynasty eonseccated by the af- 
f^trons of a great, a free, a devoted 
penpie— ^aud the anticipated sounds came 
chared with death. As iu a moment, 
the tide of life aud of business stood 


still, dismay filled every heart, gloom 
clonded every countenance, and liefiirc 
tho habUimen sofexternal mourning spoiK 
taneou'^iy and universally adopte<l, c«»uld 
be assumed— the national crief was ex- 
pressed by a general bni*?r of sorrow, so 
dt‘ep, so sincere, and so unbounded, as 
to be without parallel in the pages of 
the hiMiiry of this, or of any other coun- 
try. We liave wept before, and mourn- 
ed unfcicnedly — hut on this most afflic- 
tive occJtsinn, wc seem to w; nt those al- 
leviations which have, in the only cor- 
respondent instances; softened the excess 
of anguish. We have before Hist heirs, 
apparent or presumptive, to the throne of 
tlieie kingdoms— in the meridian of life 
— p^assessed of amiidile qualities — but ne- 
ver under drcumsUiices which involved 
so uKiny, and such deep, sorrow. Our 
priucess was the child of the country— 
our only child — endeared to us by consti- 
tutional principles, by conjugal affections, 
by intellectual energies, by purity of 
character, by every excellence of dispo^ 
lion — aud by winning graces. In the 
morning of her youth — ami tlic full 
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Sj)niii:-bios?oin of her cliauiiss — tlie «ti- 
tiiiK‘!y fio.st of death fell upon her — 
and the sun went down at noon-d.iy. 

This calamitous event took place on 
tlie dill of November, at half pa-t two 
in the morning', the Ihincess iiaving been 
(Selivered at nine o’clock tlie preceding 
evenimj:, after fortv houis labour, of a fine, 
but still-born, male child. 

Fiiiite Leopolri, the amiable consort of 
oni fair and lamented Piiucess, remains 
iuconM)lable at Claremont, the loved 
scene of their domestic enjoyment; a 
seat built, we believe, by the celebrated 
Lord CliA'c, soon after his letutn from 
India. Tins iliustriou^ niounu-r, who 
will be ever dear to Briti.di heaits, as a 
most exemplar} hiisbainl, ietu>ed to qiiit, 
even for a moment, the wheic the 
flowers of ])ara(lise blos^otne(l arouinl 
him, in ail the bright culoin.s ot love and 
beauty, until death came, like the hlast 
of the desert, and withered them at once, 
transfo] minir the gaiden of delight into 
a de.'Olate wilderness. He wutilied her 
loved iemain> until the sepulchre receiv- 
ed them fioin hi' sight — and tlicn lelurn- 
ed to vvtcp <»ver his beicavenient upon 
the place wheie he sustaiiu'd it — once 
the bower of connubial biiss — now a 
widowed .solitude. 


Tims fell the Princess Charlotte, in her 
twenty-'econd year, hy a stioke as un- 
expected as calamitous — wept hy a whole 
nation — and having behind her a hus- 
band a.s inconsolable under bis loss, as 
be was excmplai y in bis affections — who 
share.s with fin* dcpaited that universal 
.•sympathy and .‘“onow, which, had he 
been le.'S excellent than he is, would 
have been undivided, and concentrated m 
the grave of Lhit.iiii’s royal and lamented 
child. 

Tlic following is tlie inscii[ition on Her 
Royal Highnes.’>’s codin. 

J)< pocitinn 

Iliu^o issimiT rrincipi-'sx- Clii’lAtta? Aiigustaf, 
Illii'sii is-nni I'l 'in n».s Gpoi gii \iiausM Fredenci 
Piiiic«iM. W ctUi.u, Frit ir.maiuin Regcntis, 

i il £ (j III £ 

Co'isortisq le Scritu-sinn Piinctius Leopoldi 

Oeoi gii 

Fn’dcnci Duci- s.ivonige, Maicloonis Misniae 
I^ikIcmvii Tiiiii ca’, Pii’.cipi.. Cobiirgii 
SdalUiidrnai-, evticnitiiin Htgi' Maiescaili, 
Maic-i n 1 

ftvgije A Sanctioribus <'ot".i1ii«. \oh,li«S'mi 
Oidiioa Ppi-'celidiN ci H<»pr(f,tt|jfUTu nrilinis 
Miliiaris dc B Uneo Eijiiitt'* ■ 

OJ-io S> xt,» div Novenihiis, Anno Dnmini 
MDH CX\ ii SIIEC XXII. 

We also fiihjoin a lull account of the 
ociemoiiy ob>cne(l at the funeral, as 
published in the London Gazette of llic 
i!2d insttint. 


From the Lomhn Gtr.elle, Solurdo/t, Aoe. 22.— On Tuesday evening the 18th inst. 
at ha1f.]>ast 5 o’chtek, the remains of her late Royal nightie-.s the Piinct.s Charlotte 
Augusta and of the Royal inlant were privately eont eyed lioni C'laieitjoiit to Wind-or, 
c.scorh'd by a detaclimcut of rlK‘10rh,oi Pi ince Ucxcnt*.' own, Rovtil which 

order-— »•'<-’ Rovat I'oisc (ouirds (Blue/, in the f'lllowiug 

A inomningcoach, drawn liy .^ix hoises, in which were the icmains of the Royal In- 
taut and the L iii, atlemlcd ht Colom-I .Adileiibrooke, Eipteriyto her late Royal 
Highness, .md .Sii Robert Gaidinci, K. C. li,, Aide-dc-Cdiun and Eimerry to tlie 
Prince Leopold. i i r 


HEARSE, drawn by eivbt bor.ses. 

Amounting coacb, drawn by six horse.s, couveting His Serene Highness the Piince 
I^opold, attended by Baron ile Hardciibrock, Aide-dc-C'auip and Equerry, and Dr. 
htockninn, Phjsician to liis Serene Highness. 

A mourniiia coadi, drawn by four horses, conveying Lady John Tlivnne, one of the 
Ladies of the Bedchiiinber to her I, tte Royal Hiahness; Mrs. Campbell, one of the 

Women of the Bedehamber to Her late Royal Higlmes.s ; and L.idy Gardiner. 

A mourning coach, drawn by four horses, conveying Jlrs. Lewis, Mrs. Cronberg, 
Attendants on Her late Royal Higlmes.s, and Mrs. Phillip.s, Housekeeper. 

coach di awn by four bor.«es, conveying Dr. Short, Chaplain to His Serene 

Wim “ n ® ''™ Otliceis of the Lord Cham- 

oeriRiii 8 Department. 

m^im of*^be%avfi “t VVindsor, the first coach, conveying the re- 

the .amp were direct to St. George’s chapel, where 

b^rldn’ bm r me!’; Windsor and T. B. Mash, Esq.'of the Lord Cham- 

behw l o e n^.^r n^ and deposited in the Royal vault : tlie coffin of tlierojal infant 
Giafd T eh ‘he urn by two YeomL of the 

was nl leeri I ed'^ ' ^ P'^'^neded into the front Coiut of the laiwer Lodge, and the body 
His W, • I ‘‘P"'™™' Pr«-Paf«' fo>- its reception. ^ 

Kav ei" Kn ;i /'‘'' ’'’f h'T I'is apartments by Sir George 

i iV at ea iei'n: ' "•'"S '' Esq. the King’s Gentleman Usher in 

f‘'™cdlw theofficcisof the Lord Chambeiiain. 

late Roval mthn 8 o'clock, the remains of her 

thefoilLingmdcr:— George’s chapel, in 

Servants and Grooms of her late Royal Highness and of his Serene Highness, on foot, 
in deep mourning. 
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Servants and Grooms of tlie Koval Family, tlie Prince Regent, and tlieir ^ 

^ Majesties, on foot, in full state liveries, with crape liatbands, and sC 

3 black glove-^, four and tour, bearinu^ flainbeaiiY. 3. 

^ 'I'he full band ol the Royal Horse Gnaids Blue. o 

* The Heaksf., ^ 

jg (Drawn by eijrht of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent’s black horses, fully S' 
.j caparisoned, each hoisc attended by a groom in full state lirery. g- W 

His Majesty’s body carriage 

j 5 (Diawn by a full set of his Majesty’s liotses, each horse attended by a groom P ” 
w in full state livery,) conveying ? 

His Serene Highness the Prince Leopold, S 

'o Chief Mourner, ** 

ainl 

§ nicir Royal Highnesses the Dnkes of Vork and Clarence, g_ 

^ Suppoiter.s to tlie Chief Mourner. 

'Hie caniagesof tlic Piince Regent, the Royal Family, and the Prince LeojKild, 
each drawn by six I'ois-e.s, closed the piocession. 

The whole procession tjoin the Lower Lodge to St. George’s Chapel wasdanked by 
the military, eveiy foiirtii man bearing a tlainbeau. 

niii\at at St. George’s chapel, the servants, grooms, and hand, filed off 
without the south door. 

At the entrance the Dean and Canons, attended by the choir, leceived tlie body; 
and the piocession^ (which had been foiined under the direction of Sir Geoi^e 
Nayler, Knt. York Heiald, executing this pan of the duty on behalf of Garter), 
being fianked by ihe Foot Guards, eveiy fomthinan bearing a flambeau, moved down 
the south aile, and up the nave, in the following older : 

Poor Knights ot VVind.«or. 

Pages of their Royal Highne.sses the Piiuccsses Augusta, Flizabeth, and Sophid, 
Mr. Harding, Mr. Moore, -Mr. Gollop. 

Pagesof tin* Pi nice Leopold, 

Mr. -Vinmer.'xhuber, Mr. Pliillips, 

Mr L\ous, Mr. Faiibairn, >Ir. Hewett, 

Mr. He<Kk, Mi. Bae^^^er, 

Mr. JimiO" SSiiii", Mr. 'riKunas Poole, 

Mr. Henry Foi>'chijtz, idr. Paul Mechin. 

Pages of iris Ro)al Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 

.Mr. Hart, Mr. J. Mo»s, 


Mr. , 1 . Venables. 

Pages of Ills Uo3aI Highne-^s the Duke of Cambridge, 
Mr. I'llin, Mr. Sams. 

Pages of His Rojal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

Mr Rehloiu iie, Mr, Blackman. 

Pages of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
Mr. Sali.sburv, Mr. Caspar Perelion, 

jMr. J. Ball', Mr. Panlet. 

Piiges of Hi.> Uo)aI Highness ibe Duke of Clarence, 
Mr. RedAvood, Mr. Jemmett, 

Mr. Hutt, Mr. Robinson. 

Pages of Hl^ Jbnal Ilighne.-^s the Duke of York, 

.^Ir. Lunilcy, Mr. Silvc'jtcr, Mr. Gibbon, 

IMr. Worh-y, Mr. Kendal, iMr. Frantz, 

Mr. Co'idf.s Shell, Mr. Patte. 

Ikiges ijf His Ro>al llighne''^ the Prince Regent, viz, 
Ihiges of the Back Slaii.s, 

Sanuiel M'h.irton, 

Chaiies Becht, Benjamin Lucas. 

Piices of the Pre''ence, 

Joseph luce, Thoina-i .Messenger, 

John Dobell, George Wedgberrow. 

Paces of the Bed-Chamber, 

Jenkins Srdakdng, Joseph Norden, 

Robert Jetiiins, S.iintiei Bowtell, 

John Wood, Charles I>o\nies, Esqrs. 

Pages of Her Majesty, 

Cbristoplier Papeiidick, H F. Grobecker, 

William Dnucau, Daniel Robinson, Lsqrs. 

Puge.s of His Majesty, 

Joicpli Bott, John Clarke, 

Anthony Healey, William Baker 
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Jolin Bolt, Henry Cooper, W. Snart, Esqrs. 

SoUcftors of Her late Royal Highness, 

John Smallpiece, Gent. 

Apothecaries of Her late Royil Highness, 

Mr. Richard Walker, Mr. E. Braude. , 

f^urgcons of Hei late Royal Highness, 

Mr. Nerille, Mr. Robert Keate, 

Rector of the Parish of Esher, 

Reverend J. Dagle. 

Sergeant Surgeons to the King, 

Sir David Dimdas, Bart. Sir Everard Home, Bait, 

Physician to the Prince Eeopold, 

Chnstian Shickmar, M. D. 

Physiciaus who attended Her late Royal Highness, 

John Sims, M.Dc Malthcw Baillie, M. D. 

Sir Richard Ciolt, Bart. M. D. 

Chaplains to Her Royal Highness, and to HisS. H. the Prince Leopold, ■ 
Tin^ Rev. Alexander Starkey, The Rev. William Kuper, 

The Rev. J. Hammond, The Rev. Dr. Sliort. 

Equerry to Her late Royal Highness, 

Lieut, Col. the Hon. Henry Percy. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloccstcr, 

Edmund Cuvrey, Ksq. Lieut.-Col. Samuel G. Higgins. 

Equerries to His Royal Higlmc.^s the Duke of Cambridge, 

Captain White, Lieut -Col. Count Linsingen, 

Equerrj to His Royal Highness the Duke Sussex, 

H. F. Ste|riiensou, F>q. 

Equerries Jo His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 

Captain Jones. 

Major Frederick Poten, Col. Charles Watlc Thornton. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Kcut, 

Lieut.-Colouel Sir H.Carr, K. C.B. 

Major-Geu. James Moore, Lieut. -Gen. Fred. Augustus Wctherall. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Yoik, 

Lieut, -Col. the Hon. J, Stanhope, Lieut. -Co), Dalancy Barclay. 

Kquenies to His Royal Highness the Prince Ue^icnt, 

Colonel Seymour, Major-Gen. Sir U. Hussey Vivian, K. C. B. 

Sir William Cougieve, Bart. 

Cletk .Marshal and First Equerry, 

Lieut -General Francis Thomas Hainmond. 

Military Sec»e»ary to the Coinniandcr-in-rhief, 

Major-Gen Sir Henry Toirens, K. C. B. 

Quarter Master General, Adjutunf-General, 

Sir J. Willoughby Gordon, K. C. B. Sir Harry Calvert, G. C. B, 

Officers of the Duchy of Cornwall, viz. 

Soheitov-Geu. W. Harrison, Esq. Attoruey-Geii. W. Draper Best, Esq. 
Loid Warden of the Stannaries, The Earl of Yarmouth. 

Chancellor and Keeper of the Great Seal, 

John Leach, Esq. 

Chamberlain to the Great Steward of Scotland, 

Admiral Lord Viscount Keith, G. C. B. 

Grooms of the Bedchamber to the Prince Regent, 

*4 ^ George Campbell, K. C. B, Lieut.-Geu. the Hon. Sir Edw. Paget, G. C. B . 

Meat^^.SirT.Hilgrove Turner, Knt. Gen. Sir William Kcppeil, G.C. B. 
wn. Sir John F. Oradock, G. C- B. Lieut.-Gen. the Hou. Edw, Finch. 

Porsnirants of Arms, 

Portcnllis, G. F. Bdti, Esq. 

Houge Dragon, C. G. Young, Esq. Bluemaiitle, F. Jl.irtiu, Gent. 
Treasurer of the Prince Regent’s Household, 

Lord Charles Bentinrk. 

Heralds of Arms, 

Somerset, J. Cathrow, Esq. Richmond, J. Ha'vher, Esq. 

Lancaster, E. Lodge, Esq. Chester, G. M. Leake, Esq. 

Privy Purse and Private Secretary to the Prince Regent, 

The Right Honourable Sir Benjamin Bloomfieid. 

' Lords of the Prince Brent’s Bedchamber, 

ffight Hon. Lord Amherst, *1116 Right Hon. Lord Graves,. 

I he E.axl Defawarr, Lord Viscount Lake, 
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Lor.l Viscount Melbourne, 

Lord Charles Spencer- 
; acting for Norroy, King of Arrai, 
The Rt, Hon, Lonl Grenville, 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, C,G, 


i8i7.n 

Lord James Murray, 

The Marquess of Headfort, 

E. Townshetid, Esq. Windsor Herald 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Ellenborough, 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

The Lord Bishop of Loudon. 

The Minister of State of Hanover, aud the Minister of Saxony, 
Count Munster, Baron de Just, 

llie Deputy Earl Marshal, 

Lord Henry T. Howard Molyneux Howard. 

The Earl of Chichester. 

The Marquess Corawallis. The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. 

His Majesty’s Ministers, viz. 
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The Right Hon. Charles Bathuist, 
The Right Hon. George Canniug, 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth, 

Lord Viscount Castlereagh, K. G. 
'I'he Earl of Liverpool, K. G. 

The Earl of Westmorland, K.G. 
Lord Privy Seal, 


The Right Hon. W. Wellesley Pole, 
The Right Hon. N. Vansittart, 

Lord V^iscount Melville, 

Tlie Earl of Miilgrare, 

The Earl Bathurst, K. 

'i'he Earl of Harrowby. 

Lord President of the CounciL 


The Right Honourable Lord Eldon, 
Lord High Chancellor. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Choir of Wiud.^'Or. 

Canons of Windsor. 

Dean of Windsor. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
The Eail of Macclesfield. 


‘i he Groom of tuc Stole, 
The Marquess of 
Winchester. 

Ralp! 

Su 
K. ^ 
one 


I 


is '^T 

lelcy.J ‘ 


The King’s Master of 
the Hoise, The Duheof 
iMontvosc, K. B. 


SupP'-^Her, ("Die Coronet of her 
■{. y. Worth.un, Esq. ) borne uiKin a bit 
ineofHis Majesty’s^ byCoL Addenbro 

Gentlemen Ushers. late Royal Higho 

Snp}v)iter, S Garter Piincipa 
W. V Esq, ^ Sir Isaac Heard, K «1 
Si.rior:\r> totheLordC The L<trd Chai 

C .ru'heilai!], < bis Majesty’s h 
J. L\tlveit, Esq. L The Marquis of H' 


Sej^pi'rtcr of the pall, 
the Right Honourable 
Lady Elleiiborongh. 


Supporter of the pall, 
t:'«’ tv gbt Hononruble 
Ij'Uly Grenville. 

Hi.> Royal IliGfivrss 
TmC DlxD of CLAUr.NCE, 
a long black eltnik, 
Lrs train borne by Rear 
Admirai tiie Hon. Sir 
Henry Blackwood, Bart, 
and the Hon. Courtenay 
Boy'e. 


I'he Lord Stcwanl of His 
Maje.sty’s Household. 

(^Tlie Marquess of Cliolmondelc 
liiglaiul, Esq. Xorroy, acting for Clarenreux, King of Arms. 

"Dte Coronet of her late Royal Highiitss J Supporter, 

black velvet cushion, (R Cl.ester,Esq.GeTi- 
ibrookc, Equen'/lo Her ( tleni'ui Usher of the 
Highness. J ihivv Chamber. 

Sn|qM)rter, S Garter Principal King of Ai-ms, 1 Supporter, 

■«, Esq, } Sir Isaac Heard, Knt. beaiing his sceptre, j J. Pnlxnan, Esq. 

“■ unbirlain of "J Tire Vice Cham- 

Hou'^ebold, > berlain, 

Hertford, K.G, J Viscount Jocelnt. 
THE BODY, Supporter of the pall. 

Covered l%ith a black velvet pall, 
adorn-d with eight e'*cocheons of 
her late Royal Highiu'ss’.s anus, the 
codin carried by eight Vcoincn of 
tlreGiutrd, under a canopy of bl;u-k 
velvet, borne by dglrt Gentlcuicn 
Ushers. 

; TIIR 

CHIEF MOURNER, 

Ills SCRENK lIlGliNhsS 
The pRiNce Leopold, in a 
long black cloak, his train 
home by Baron de Harden- 
brock and Lieut, -Colonel 
Sir Bob. Gardiner, K.C.B. 

Ardes-de-Carop and Equer- 
ries to His Serene Highness. 

H. R. H. THE Duke OP Sussex, in a long 


the Right Honourable 
Lady Arden. 


Sup}M)rta* of the paTI, 
the Right Honourable 
Lady Boston. 

HiS Royal Uigitness 
Tub Duke of Yorx, in 
a loiig black cloak, hrf 
train borne by Lieute- 
nant Colonel Arinsti'ong 
and Lieutenant Colornd 
Cooke, Aides-de-Cj»ip 
to His Royal Highness. 


black cloak. His train borne by Mjyor- 
General Sir George Townshend Walker, 
G. C, B. Groom of the Bedchamber, 
and Major Perkins Magra, Equerry to 
His Royal Highness. 


H.R.H.tiie Duke or Cumderlavd, ia 
a long black cloak. His tfain borne by 
General Vyse, Comptroller of the 
Hou.schold, and L’»‘»itcrratrt General 
Henry Wynyawl, Groom of the Bed- 
ch.amber <rf His Royal HigliLess. 


Royal Highse-ss tof. Duke or Glocf.stbr, in a long hiark cloak, 1 is fraiB 
borne by Colotrcl Dalton, and Liant« Col. Cotton, Grooms of the Bcdeha’iibci of .us 
Royal 
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Lady Gardiner. Lady John Thynii'*, one of tlie Ladies of t!ic Beclcltaiiiber of her 
late Iloyal Highness. 

Women of the Bcdcbamber of Her late Royal H'ghije>s, 

Miss Cli'iiiutte Cotes, i\lis. Canii)beII. 

His Majesty's ENtablinliment at Windsor, \iz 
Groom ot the Stole, theEail of Wincinlsea, Iv G. 

Waster of the Robes, Rt. Hon. Lord Vernon, V^iee Ciiamherlain, Lord John Thynne 
Lortls of the jicdchainber, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Rivers, The Rt. Hon. Lord Somerville. 

The Right Hon. Lord Arden, The Right Hon. Lord St. Helen’s, 

Grooms of the Bedcliainber, 

Viee-Adm. the Hon Sir A. K. Legge, The Hon. Robert Falk Greville, 

K. C.B. Vice-Adm. Sir H. Xeele, Bart. K.C.B. 

Lient.-Gn. Sir H. F. Campbell, K.C.B. 

Cleik Maishal and Fiist Ef|uerry, General Robcit .Manner^'. 

Equenies, 

General George Gaith, General Francis Fdward Gwyniie, 

Lieut. Gen. Sir B. Spencer, O. C. B. Lieut. Gen. \V. Carr\^ right, 

Lieut. Gen. William Wynnaid. 

Master of the Hiiiiseiiold, Benjamin Chailes Stepli{'n‘‘Oii, Esq, 
ilei Majesty’s Est,ibh>hment at Wind-jor, viz, 

Mu'tei of the Horse, Fail Haieouir. 

Treasurer of the Household, Vice-Chambeilain, 

Major-Geneial Herbert Taylor, Edward Disbrowe, Esq. 

Eqiien ie«, 

Hajor-Geii. Hon- Sir Ell. Stopford, K.C.B. Col, flou, A P. Upian. 

Ladies of Her Majest>*s Bedchamber, 

The Counters of lichester. The Countess of ^lacclesficld, 

V’iscuuntess MclviHe. 

Women ot Her iMaje.siy’s Beifcliamber, 

Tlie Hon. rs. A. M, Egerton, The Right Hon. Lady Radstock. 

The Hon. Mrs. Courtenay Boyle. 

Gentlemen Ushers. 

George N. Vincent, Esq. Charles Rooke, Esq. Thomas Gore. Esq. 

Ladies ot the Bedchamber of their Royal Highne^scN the Piincv^aes. 

Lady Mary Povvletr, Lady .M.uy Taylor, Lady Kliz.ibcrli .\lontagii. 
Women of tlie Bedchamber of rhcii Kojai Highne^sei llie Piii.ceast’s, 
Di>biowc, iai(K Canqibel), Mi^', \’V'e, 

Attendants on Her late Royal iliu.hne'>s the Piincess Chailotte, 

Mrs. Cronberg, Airs. Lewis, Mis. Plnllip?, 

Attcn(laut.s on Her .Majesty and the Princesses. 

Upon entering the choir, tlie Body was placed on a phnform, and the Coronet m.ii 
Cushion laid upon tiu Coffin, The Chief Mouiner sat on a cliair placed for Hi.' Se- 
rene Highness at the liead of the Coi pse, and iheii Royal Highnes.'es, liis Suppoi- 
ter^ on chairs on either side : the S^ppo:^el•^ of tlie Pall sat in their places noai the 
Body, and the Loid Ciiambeilaln of llis .Majesty’s Household on a cliair at tlie feeC 
of the Corpse. The Royal Duke', and the Nobiiuy, Knights of the Gartei, 
occupied their respective Stall' : and the Ministers of State, Ollicers of the House- 
hold, and others of tlie procession, were conducted to their respective places. 

The part of the Service before the Interment, and the Anthem, behig performed, 
B6dywas deposited in the Royal Vault. 'Fhe Oliice of Burial being concluded, 
itfter 8 short pause, Sir Isaac Heard, Knt. Gaiter Piincijial King of Arms, proclaimed 
tEbe itylc of Her late Roy al Higlllle^s as follows : 

Thus H hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory life, unto Ids 
Divine Mercy, the late most illustiious Princes.'* CHARLO l'l'E AUGIES FA, daugh- 
ter of His Royal Higlmess George Prince of Wales, Regent of this United King- 
dom ; Con-orf of His Serene Highness Leo|K>ld Georize Fiederirk, Duke of Saxe, 
Margrave ot Misnia, Landgrave of Thuringia, Prince of Cobourgof Saalfeld ; and 
grand-daughter of His Most Excellent Majesty George the Third, bv the Grace of 
God, of the United Kingdom of Great Biitaiu and Ftl ind, King, Defender of the 
Faith, whom God bless and preserve with long life, health, and honour, and all 
Worldly happiness. 

After whiclij His Serene Hirfmess the Chief Mourner, the Princes of the Blood 
Royal, the great Officer.^, X'oidJty, and oihc^is who liad conq>o.'«ed the procession, 
retired; having witnessed that every part of this most mournful and afflicting ceie- 
wouy had been conducted with great regularity, decorum, and solemnity* 
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ItlRTHS, JIARRIAGKS, and DEATHS. 

HOME Lisr. 

Oct. Q9. Mrs. J. A. Twining, of a ^on. 

31 . At Dawlish, the Ud 3 ’ of C. -Grai.t, Esq. of a 
son. 

Nov. 8. Lady C. R«ntick, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 13. At the Butish Anibassaclor’s in Paris, 
Capt. Acton, ofihe Tavalry Lanrcrs, son to 
Gi*n. Acton, and nephew of the late Sir John 
Acton, Cart, of Aldenham. Shiopshiie, toChar- 
Idiie, only daughter of Dr. Cmgston, la'e of 
Ronibay. 

Oct. 98. At Gieenwirh, En tace Wezcll, Esq. 
H<in. East India Coinpaiu’s -Nervite. to Elizi, 
soune'st daughter of M.jor Geij. Remington, 
Royal Artiiery. 

Nov, 3. At St. Catlienne Citr Church, Leaden* 
hall Street, Nt. John S.indwnh, E-q. s.)ii of the 
late \V. SAndwi'h, Fsq. of lionih.iv, to Frances, 
only (lauehtti ofthe late Mr. Wbiliow, of Jewry 
Sire-rt, Aldgatc. 

— At SI. James’s Church. Capt. Pakcniiam, 
R. N. i.»Cart)hnc, tinrd daughter of Sir Home 
Hopham. 

Nov. i2. I. Lteveh. E«q of Buiton Ciesr#»nt, to 
fourth daughter of ihe late A.Goldsmid, 

Esq. 

17 . Ai Monlake, B. T. Ni«het. E«q. of the 
Bengal Civil Service, to < h»ra Amelia, only 
daughter of (lie laie Maj 'J' H irntit, ot Wc-st- 
hatl .Siin^V. 

— . .At Fulham, Mr. VV. Bannistrr. scronj son 
I. IJanni'tei, Esq. of| Kcmi u.t’on. lo Lhza, 
ilJpsl rlr.ucht-^r nl Capt. Pudiier, of ll»e EasI 
India Company’s scivice 

DE \THS. 

Nov. ll. At Taplow, l.om.sa ^^th^rlne, stennd 
•laughter of tiw late A. Kohart-s, E-q. Ute a 
Director of the East-lndni Compaiiv. 

Lately, at Pans, Countess Dillon, cousin german 
to Josephine, the first wife of Bonaparte, and 
mothevto tlie l.i''v of General Bern and, now m 

the Island Helena. 

N' \. la. hi*! boM«ein Uevotishir-'-sireet, Port- 
lancl-placr. in the 67th vear of his age, Mnjnr 
General \Vm M‘Culloch, oi the Hon. East 
India Company’^ Bengal Army- 

«4 Richar I Coiiyei?. Esq- tn the 67 tli\carof 

* his age, formerly « l H-lmsSev m Yorkslmc, 

„and only surviving nfphew of the Ute Dr. 

^ Conyers. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

TtteSilay, iYoc. « 5 , I817. 

Co/ton,— The market contiiiiics heavy, on ac- 
count of the season of the year and the « xten-ive 
jirinal*. The letters by the Juliana, from Ben- 
gal, state a very coniidcrable quantity of <’oiton 
was destroyed by fire ; theqiiahty generallv gnotl; 
so considerable w.ts csuinated 1 his loss, lltai tiis 
prrccj. ol Couon at Calcutta had advaiuetl, 

A'uga*.— The maiket l.ts' w eek continued in the 
s.^me heavy ®iaie; very littw business was doiicj 
the prices ive e » itlioui vari.tiion. 

Cojl'ec — There W' re no public sales of Coff. c 
la«iwcck; the dc mand bt private contiaet was 
languid ; the holders still,' huaev* r, evir,ce niutli 
firmness. 

Saltpetre — Tiicr> was a pubic sale of 1 in: bags 
brnngTit forward last week ; the quality was verg 
go-id ; the prices were 42s. and 42s. ed, at which 
vve believe the greater proportion was taken tit lor 
the pTopncior?. 

Tiure is litile vaiiation in the prices 
since the l.ist sale at the Ircdla House; a small 
artvaucc has bfeu obtained on several pai cels of 
Mace and Clove*, and generally the market ap- 
pears impr<*ving. 

J2»ee.—Thc demand for Bxe mntmncs.— A pub- 
lic sale of C, 7 ao bags Bengal was brouglit forwanl 
last week; Hit whole went off frctly. 

Asiatic Jourv — yo. 21. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

ATriools, 

Oct 94. — Off Salcombe, Lady Banks, Waller, 
from Bengal. 

— Penzance, Cyrus, Haggerty, frortiBenral. 

— Plymoiitli, Lord Colhngwood, Coates, from 
Madras — Sailed 14tli April, and from the Cape 
191 I 1 July and St. Helena 6ih August. 

— Clyde, Caledonia, Gillie, from Bengal— Sailed 
6th June. 

9b . — OlT Berry Head, Wellington, Wright, from 
Ntw Sniiili Wales. 

96 — Poitsmoutli, Spv, sloop of war, from St. 
Helena. — S.iiled 24th August. 

— Cow*^, Wellington, Lyonc, from Ceylon. 

— LivDipooI, Ttit«*n, Lockerby. Irom tue Isle 
of France — .Argun, Lyon, Bombay. 

97.— Deal, Haniet, De ley«tcr, from Bengal. 
— bailed I3tli May, Madras 5th Jane, and .M* 
Helena iJtli <\ugust, — Selma, Steill, from the 
Cape. 

— Off I ands End, Janson, Hicks, Batavia. 

as.— l)ta', Waterloo, Moore, Irom Bengil, 'ailed 

99th April, aijJ .Sr. Helena 5Ui August.— Mulgrtvc 
Ca'tlfc Ralpti, horn C.iinbay. 

Jl. — Liverpool, iMaiy, Neal, from JJojnbay.— 
Srtdid n-li Jiinf, Isle of Fiance 21st J*!y, and 
St. HfleiM lsi Stptemlipr. 

A-it. li — Inndoji, Maiia, Walton, from ihc 
Cape. — Sai'ed 9ili August, and St. Helena 6th 
Se^einber. 

— P.*rt--month, London, transport, from the 
Isle of Fiance. — Sailed 96lh July, Ca|re SCih 
August, and St IKkr.aSIstS pteinbtr, 

— ’ijmoiith. General Giahim, Wraiherbead, 
fio.ii Bereal. — Sailed 30ih May, and Madras I9ti* 
July. 

12 . — Portsmoutli. A’evnnder. tianspori, from the 
Lie of F»a"ct. in rompinv wiih ti.c London. 

|4 — Od Dovtr, Maiv, i\)rd, fium the Cape — 
Sail, d iJih >> ptimbef. 

14, — 1*1 rtsin* nth. Ocean, trausport. fioui the 
Lie of Frante. — .Sailed '2dlb July, (,ape 9blh 
Augtt-t, and St. Helena 9lst .S ptember. 

— Liverpool, Midas, Bngliaiii. from Bengal.— 
Sided intli Jiiiic, and Madias- 14tli Julv. 

15 — Port'moulh. Sister-, Duuthw.ute, from 
Ihc Cape. — Sailtd 26tl» Angus:, and St. Helena 
22d Septembt r. 

16 — Di.vvns, nrilliani. Vunne, from the Cape, 
sailed iqih August. — Friend*, .Siephenson, from 
the Cape, sailed 4th September, and St. Hrfen* 
18th September. 

— Liveipo-jl, Claudine, Welch, from Bcnga'* 
nailed 12ih Match, and Beneno en 29th Aprd*— ‘ 
Liverpool, Green, from Bengal. 

48.— Downi, Juliana, Oeilne, from Bengal,— 
Saibd I5(h June, and Madras I6(h July. 

Passengers per Harriet. — Mis* Lancaster, from 
Bi-ngal} Mr, Wm. Durham Purser; DriVickcry* 

Pass«ngef per VA’aierloo. — Capt. Testing, R- N, 

I’as'engers pei Lord C'illiiigw«iu<l.— I api. Russ, 
H, M. f4fb reg». Lieut. Siniih, H. M. dyth fcgt. 
f'lpi ('hiu.li, H. M. 18 :I> liilantrv; Master hin* 
clair, Miss .i.iu hir, Master Geo. Eaglttoii. 

D^porturei. 

O'*;. 99 —From Gravesend, Malta, Liiidiay, for* 
Cape of Good H‘ pe. 

Abr t. Irom I’lymouth, the Batavia, Lamli^ for 
B daiiv Bav . 

4. — From Gnve'cnd, the Cambridge, ToulMant» 

for Cajm o! Go'^d Hope. ‘ I 

the Mary, for Calrufta. 

7 , — fiom F.diti mill, the Lady Raffles, fofthe 
Ea't lrid’e=, >a!’nho. Hall, for Bomoav, 

lu. — F^^ul firtvesend, the Fort William, Inne.*, 
for Fort .*st. (.eoicc. 

Cl.— From Giave<end, Lord WcUington, Hill, 
for India. 

^i.—Frutn Falm'Htth, Sappho, Hall, for Born* 
bi\. * ' 

04 . — From Portsmouth, Mary, for Bengal; 
Cair budge, »or India. 

— From Gravistud, the Cornivailis, H’mt'ey, 
for Cape of O'Kid Hope. 
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L. 

. s. 

d 


L. 

. s. 

d. 

L. 

t. 

d. 


L 

. s. 

d. 

Chichineal 


6 

6 

to 

0 

5 

9 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. i 

3 

0 

to 

1 

8 

o 

Coifee, Java.. 

...•cwt. 6 

5 

0 


6 

15 

0 

China 1 

15 


__ 

1 

18 


— Cheribon .. .. . 

4 

It 

0 

— 

4 

16 

0 

Zedoaiy 







— Bomi boll .... 

4 

14 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Galls, ill Suits IS 

0 

0 














0 



90 



Colton, '•iiral 


1 

2 

_ 

0 


5 

tndigo, Blue lb. 





— h\tia Hue 


1 

6 

_ 

0 

1 

8 

— Blue and Violet 0 

9 



0 

10 


Bengal 


0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

1 

— Pu-pleaiid Violft... o 

8 

$ 

— 

0 

9 

0 

— BoiirOioi 


2 

2 


0 

2 

8 

■ ■ ■ Fine Vio’et 0 

8 

3 

_ 

0 

8 


Drugs, fiLC. loi Dyeiiie. 







— — Good 0 

7 

9 

— 

o 

8 

s 

Aloes, Ep.itira .. 

....cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Fine V lolet ii Coppei o 

7 

0 

— 

0 

8 

0 

Aiini.ecds. Siar.. 

4 

7 

0 





— — Good Ditto 0 

7 

S 

— 

o 

7 

6 

Borax, Rt-nned . 

b 

0 

0 


6 

to 

0 

— fine Copper 0 

7 

3 

.... 

■0 

7 

6 

— — 1 niefiiu'tl, <)] 

r fiiical 6 

10 

Q 

— 

6 

0 

0 

— Good Ditto 0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

3 

Campliiie iinrrRnid 19 

0 

0 

— 

19 

10 

0 

— Ordinaiy Ditto 0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

ft 

Cardemoiiis, Malabar.. lb 0 

3 

0 

— 

U 

6 

0 

— Ordinary 0 

5 

6 

— 

o 

C 

0 

— — 1 fvion 


9 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Flue Madias 0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

3 

G 












_ 




— Lieiiea 


ir> 

0 


u 

O 

0 

Sartiower cwt. s 

15 

0 


6 

10 

0 

Castor Oil 

0 

1 

3 

.... 

0 

4 

0 

Sago cwt. i 

10 

0 

— 

1 

16 

0 

China Knot 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 





Saltpeirc, Refined c>vt. 2 

9 

0 





Cocotui I'ldicus., 

S 

8 

U 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Silk, ReogalSkeiti lb. i 

7 

2 

— 

1 

8 

11 

Coluiiibo Root.... 

o 

13 

0 



2 

15 

0 

— Novi 1 

12 

0 

— 

ft 

3 

n 

Dragiiu'^ Hioo.i... 

20 

0 

0 

— 

30 

0 

0 

Diiio Willie 







Giuii Aiiimoi iaC| 

111 111 p.. 







— — China 1 

5 

7 


1 

15 

8 

- — Arabic 

4 

8 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

— Orgatizine 2 

>0 

0 


3 

3 

0 

AssatiEtida... 

7 

0 

0 



16 

o 

o 

SpiCc s, Cniiiainon 0 

1 1 

4 

— 

0 

13 

1 

— — Bei>jamiii 


10 

0 

— 

68 

0 

0 

— — Cloves 0 

3 

3 

— 

U 

3 

8 






10 










— Galbaniiin .. 







M.u. 1 . 0 

8 

8 

— 

0 

0 

4 

— Gamliogium 

16 

0 

0 

— 

IS 

0 

o 

— - Nutmegs 0 

6 

11 

— 

0 

6 

1 

— Mvrili 

6 

10 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

GingiT . ...I'lvt. 2 

5 

0 

— 

J 

19 

0 

— — Ohbaniim.... 


6 

a 


8 

0 

o 

— Peppir, Company’s., u 

t) 

9 





Lac Lake 


I 

0 


O 

2 

o 

— — — Privilege 0 

0 

0 





Dvv 


6 

6 

_ 

0 

G 

6 

— VVliite 0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

1 

Sh- il. Block 








Sugar, Vetlow ,c*vt. 







— — bh r ti 








White 







— Mick 








— Brown 







Musk. China 

0 

IS 

0 

— 

1 

3 

0 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 

2 

5 


0 

2 

6 

Nux Vomica 

.. CW'. 1 

4 

0 


1 

10 

0 

— Congou 0 

9 

10 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Oil Cassia 


1 

6 

— 

0 

1 

ft 

«■ Sonchoiig 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

— < Titnamoii . 

0 

12 

0 


0 

u 

0 

— Campi'i 0 

2 

U 

— 

0 

3 

4 

— Clovt's . . . 

0 


0 





— Twankay 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

4 

— MacL 

. . .. 0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

6 

I’tk-x' .. .. 0 

3 

i 1 

— 

0 

5 

0 

— Nuuiiegs .... 

0 

1 

4 


0 

1 

6 

— Hvsoii Si. Ill 0 

2 

n 

— 

u 

4 

3 














5 


Bbtibarb 


4 

6 

_ 

0 

11 

6 

— GunpowJei 0 

5 

4 

— 

0 

7 

D 

Sal Ammoniac . 

...cwt. S 

S 

0 





Tortoiseshell i 

16 

0 

— 

ft 

U 

(1 

Senna 


1 

d 

— 

0 

2 

e 

Woods, Sau'.ders Red. .tun li 

0 

0 

— 

11 

li 

0 

Turmenck, Jata . 

...CWI. 1 

u 

0 

— 

1 

18 

0 









Goods declared for Sate 

0% Tuesday f 11 Novembrr-~Prompt 6 FebruaVi, 

Ctm, *■ •• • 1 »~Mace — 

< "i, ■ ' ■ — Pe'*i>er — 

< ' ■ . k jt»ell*>*-Sapju 

Wood. 

Prttatf’Trade and — ^*r»an Wi od— 

£boiiv Woiid— Saimdtirs — Kdttaiis— Chillies 
F^sius — Cowries — Rhubarb -> Taiiiartitdo 
Sticklack— Shellatk— Lac I>v«?— Monjtct —Salt- 
petre— Omger— Lac Lake— Cassia Lignea— Sag«>— 
Caasia Bud»— Gums Animi, Arabic, Myrrh. S^’ne- 
ca, Bt'i'jainiii. and Uhban'tni— Terra Japomca— 
Assafoetiila— Nux Vomica— Galangal—Turini nek 
— Campliire -S-d • ' ■’ roin 

Seed — Srirtl 'w.T — . ■ 

nelians — Eli’pht't ^ aird 

— Saodal Wood— Rue — OiU— Caidamomt. 

On Friday, 28 

Banagc of PaaaengcTs, pecayed S ores. tc. 
which have accumulated in tlie Coin(>anv*s Ware* 
htmsca, unclaimed, up to 3Ut Pecember I814. 

0a Friday, 28 A^orem&rr— iVompf 90 Frfrnwry. 
Zacensed. — Cotton-wool, 10, ?M 'Cotton* 

ynro, 3SI bales. 


at the East~India House. 

0* Tueiday, 2 Der^tuber^Prampt 97 February, 
Tea Bohea, &00.000 lbs. — Congou, Campot, 
Soachong. and Pekoe, 4,V00,000 — Twankay, 
1,000.000— Hyson Skin. 100,000— Hyson, 300,000 
—Total, includiag Private-Tiraide, 6,800,000 llM. 

On TTittrsday, 4 Decemier^Prompt 6 March* 
2.tcensed.— Rice, 9,300 bags, lenreorieM. 

On fTirdneadi/y, lo Deeember-^Prompt 6 March, 
Ca^nponyt , — Nankeen Cloth, 934,808 piece*' 
Bengal Piece 0>»i8, 993.697 Coast Oood*, 
181,714 — Surat Goods, 20,799. 

Th»* C.*m|>any*s WJiitcand Prohibited Calticoee 
which may be ntfered for sale in December 1817 
and Tdarch 1818, will be put up at rate* not lower 
than those which arc alBxed to the goods sold 
in the sale of the muntb of September ill?. 
And with respect to null C -lhcuCs ul the Decem- 
ber and March sales, as may be of dcscriptlene 
mud inark not makmg part of the .September sale, 
the same rule witl be observrd, by laxing them at 
proportionate r^tfs.— It iinist bedisiinctly uoder- 
sokmI, that this notice has reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Cumpaii)*s account. 

On Monday, 19 /anuary-~-Prompt 17 diprit, 
Cbmpasy’s.— Baw Sl!k, 1,899 bales. 


Indian Securitiet and Exchanges* 

It does not appear, from the U’< st inteliigence the Company’s 6 per cent, ^per, or the 
which has been received from Bengal, that any chaises, since oiir last r^'jiort, 
material variation tus taken place in the value of 




I. Kvton, Slack llrokcr, 2, CornkUl, m<i l.omkard Sircet, 






GENERAL INDEX 


GED persons in Ceylon .... , . 87 

Alceste, situation of tlie rock on 
which the Alceste was lost. . .. 215 

American seaman brouglit away from 
a desert rock after tlirec years 

residence on it 201 

Arabic manuscripts aod antiquities 

of Tunis 532 

Architecture, Essuj' on Oriental . . 542 

Asiatic Society ..178, C12 

• patronage afforded 

by Government to 394 


B. 

Barker, melancRttly £nd of Capt. .. 622 
Bath, knights of the, reply to 
Asiaticus respecting .. .. 5 

Beital Pachisi, or twenty-five tales 

of a demon 229 

Beiar Rajah, death of 307 

Birds of paradise 87 

Boa Constnetor, liabits of the . , 564 

Bombay, marine officers, scarce ■ . 630 

Bonds, East-lndia Company’s inter- 
est on, reduced 633 

Burman Priest, funeral' ceremonies 
of a 411 


C. 

Calcutta, history of the settlement 

of 570 

- , regulations of the fourth 
Calcutta loadable Society . . . . 624 

- •■, frequent conflagration of 

ffi^raw huts a nuisance . . • . 625 

Cargoes of the Company’s ships 
lately arrived 1#7, 211, 323, 427 
Cave, supply of vital air in the, 

at the Tonga Islands 6 

Cemeut, account of an admirable, 

used in Persia 12 

Ceylon laws and customs .. 22, 118 

Chaplains, stations of, Bombay, .. 97 

VoL, IV. 


Page 

China, Emperor of, . advice to his 


ministers .. .. 237 

China, account of European em- 
bassies to, 221 

— ' A list of plants observed in 

19, 131, 225, .350, 568 

, letter addressed by H. E. 

Lord Amherst to the Emperor of 524 
— — , extracts of letters from 
gentlemen who ."iccoinpanied tlie 

embassy 404 

, return of Lord AmJierst’s 

Embassy 318 

Chinese language, a discourse on the 
cultivation of, in Europe, by Pro- 
fes'sor Remnsat' .. ., .. 331 

characters, extracts from 

Chinese writers relative to the 
period when, they were invented, 

by Mr. W. Huttmann 10 

translation of a Chinese 

Tea-merchant’s declaration, and 
description of a Cluheae M usical 
InstEument, by Mr. Bobt. Hunter 113 
Churning of tlie ocean, story of, 

from the .Maluibliarata 346 

Cinnamon stone 80 

Cochin China,* voyage to, in 1778, 
by Mr. Chapman .. .. 14,121,234 

I. A sketch of the geo- 

graphy of, with some particulars 
relative to tbe inliabitaiits, by Mr. 
Chapman, the sciiuel to his voyage 3.39 

.... Capt. Blomfield’s 

narrative of the proceedings in, 
appendix to Chapman’s voyage. . *43 
Cocoa Tree, on the uses of the, 135 

College at Haileybury 102 

Congelation, artificial, effected by 
parched oatmeal.. .. .. ,.179 

Congo exiiedition 394 

Contagion, OhsciTcr on the opinion 
of Dr. McLean icspecting 430 

4 P 
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General Index, 


Page 

Court Martial of Assistant Surgeon 

Compton . . 89 

— — ' of Lieut. J. Webb . . 305 

of Captain Maxwell 319 

Cruelty, the Temple of 453 

Cuttack, insurrection iii, .. .. 526 


D. 


Davis, Major, supposed son of .. 98 

Debate at the East-Iudia House, Feb. 
20th. — Haileybury College .. 11 

Feb. 25th. — Haileybury College, 57, 157 
Blar. 5. — Haileybury College 263, 378 

Address to the Prince 

Regent 261 


JIar. 13. Mandamus papers .. 388, 
486, 497 

Free trade to fndia . . 389 

— Address to the Prince 


Regent 391 

— Embassy to China.. .. 392 

April 16. — Princeof Wales’ Island 486 
— Col. Brice’s appoint- 
ment 486 


■ - Pension to Capt. S. 

Earle 490 

June 18, — Dividend 591 

Committee of By-Laws 592 

■ Pension to Capt. Earle 595 

— — Report of Committee of 

By-Laws 597 

Allowances to ship- 
owners 598 


Di.scovcry of Port Darcy and Mac- 
quarie Harbour in Van Diemen 's 
Isle, and passage along the coast 
hitherto unexplored .. .. 82,179 

Dispatch, release of the cutter . . 307 
Diess of military officers, general or- 
ders respecting 311 


E. 


Earthquake in China .. .. 302 

East, Sir Edward, extract from the 

charge of, to Jury 185 

East-India House, a quere respect- 
ing the security of . - . , . . 432 

Egjpt, antiquities of 394 

Ernaad, trial concerning the cargo of 

the ship 192 

Exchanges, see Securities. 

F. 

Fever, epidemic .. .. 91 

Fish, a nondescript and beautiful, 
observed in Sydney Cove .,180 


Page 

Free trade in India, state of the .. 541 

G. 

Gas, accident on hoard a grab in 
consequence of mephitic .. .. 317 

Gun, dimensions of the great gun 

at Agra 393 

Gunga, the legend of the descent of, 
from the Ramayana 449 

H. 

Hatrass, siege and capture of 304, 524, 

GIB 

Himalaya mountains, height of the 521 
Hindu college, opening of the, at 

Calcutta 178, 300 

Hindu Raja, a quere respecting a, 

burning his daughter 432 

Horsford, Sir John, death of . . . . 509 

Hyder Ally, Lieut. Stuart’s narra- 
tive of the defeat of, by the Jlah- 

451 

Hydrophobia, case of, successfully 
treated by venesection .. 219 

Russian medicine for 522 

Hyena, chase after one 629 

I. 

Indigo, on the use of lime and alkali 

in dying with 13 

, stale of the crops of . . , . 624 

Insect found at New South Wales 301 
Japan, the adventures of a Russian 

officer in 432, 553 

J.iva, proclamation of the Dutch go- 

vermneut 99 

, state of the surrender . . . 208 

— — , massacre of some hundred Ja- 
vans by the Dutch military 417 

■■■ — , museum of the natural histo- 
ry of 522 

, rising of the natives against the 

Dutch 631 

Jerboa, species of, observed at Cox’s 
river. New South Wales .. 180 

Jews, a synagogue of, existing in 

China 401 

Judda, account of the massacre of 
the English at, in 1712 .. 28 

L. 

Lie, the large and the little . . 353 
Light-House, foundation and descrip- 
tion of a signal and light-house at 
South Head, New South Wales 179 

London Markets 105, 209, 320, 425, 
637, 645 



General Index, 651 

Page Page 


Liishington, Major, approbation of, 

by Government .. 311 

M. 

Macquarie Island, earthquakes at 
(See also Discovery.) . . . . 86 

Mahrattas, nimoiir of a war with 525 

■ ■ letter concerning the 

Peishwa, &c 530, 617, 630 

, character of .. .. 571 

Mauritius, proclamation concerning 
the reconstruction of the town of 

Port Louis 317 

■ " , proclamation regulating 

the practice of medicine . .. 418 

proclamation calling in 

small paper money 419 

, e.ec Ion of a parish church 534 
Meteorology, thermometer at Co- 
lombo 87, 301, 614 

, thermometer at Bombay 87 
Meteorological Journal kept in Clu- 
na, with notice of ceremonies ob- 
sen’ed among the natives 300, 393 
Military allowances, coinpaiison of, 
at Calcutta and Madras, by a Ma- 
dras Subaltern . . ni 3 

Mineralogy, volcanic eruption at Java 3‘j5 

■ " — of Java and Banca . . ih. 
Missionary Intelligence, Colombo 

Auxiliary Bible Society, Wcaleyans 82 
-» ■ " , letter from iMr. Mor- 

rison on the best mode of piiming 
the Scriptures in Chinese .. 396 
- Bombay Auxiliary Bible 
Society, second report . . . . 397 

, extracts from London 
Missiona. 7 Society's Report, 1817 399 
— ■■■— , memoir relative to the 

translations of the Scriptures at 

Serampoor 610 

Monstrous birth of a girl with four 

faces 86 

Moorcroft’s Journey to Lake Manasa- 

rovaia, iir.Tibet 443, 559 

Muhammedan traveller through Eu- 
rope 522 

Muscat, news from the sultan of 96 

Museum, East-India House ,, 536 

N. 

Native Courts, politics of the, 88, 182, 528, 

620 

Native Servants, ordinance for pu- 
nishing misdemeanours of . . , . 89 

Nautical Information, volcanic rocks 
discovered in the track between 
Bengal and the Mauritius . , 535 


Nautical Information, narrow escape 
of the Indus on an unknown rock 632 

’ ■ , Iocs of a ship 

off coast of New Holland .. .. 633 

New South Wales. — Hostilities and 
outrages of the natives against 


the settlers 204 

, intercourse with 

Otaheite 209 


New publications 87, 181, 303, 395,523 
Nile, analysis of the mud of the . . 522 

O. 

Oriental works imported 616 

Ourang Outang, description of the. , 567 

P. 

Palibothra, on the site of ,, 544 

Pamphleteer, summary of contents 

of the 615 

Penang 317, 534 

Pen'»ions to Company’s soldiers, an 

inquiiy respecting 136 

Persian Anthology, by Gulchin 112, 215, 
327, 547 

Piudaris, depredations and pursuit 

of, 186, 191, 316, 520 

Pirate®, hostilities with, and stop- 
j).igo of commerce in the Persian 
giilph 192, 314, 533, 628 


Piracy by a Javanese crew .. 208 

Plague in Catch 630 


Poetry, Mr. Grant’s prize poem on 
the resioiatiou of learning in the 

east 30, 138, 241, 354 

' Tlie grave of Lieut. J. B. 

Terrel 137 

To health ih. 

——A fiagment ib, 

■■ inscribed to the memory of 

Lieut. Bortliw ick 356 

—— Tlie sighs of autumn. . .. ih. 

Prices current of Ea'Jt-India produce 107, 
211, 323, 427, 539, 647 
Princess Charlotte, deatli «)f the .. 639 

' — I.ondofi Gazette, 

containing the account of her Royal 

Highness’s funeral 640 

Provident Society, Bengal ,, 411 

R. 

Review of Books. 

A history of Muhammadan- 
ism, by Charles Mill®, I.sq, 33 

■ Historical survey of the cus- 

toms, &c. of the Gypsies, by J. 
Hoyland ,. .. 38 

■ ■ The Iiistory of Java, hy Sir 
T.S. Raffles.. 141, 245, 357, 467, 572 

^ P 2 
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De 3Iello, d. 

534 

Farks, d. 5.30 

Gristock, pr. 

192 

Dent, m. 

95 

Farrell, a. 98 ’ 

Grote, 

104 

De Morgan, d. 

532 

Fergusson, a. 310 

Gttille, pr. 

531 

D’Quintual, d. 

532 

Ferrers, m. 537 

Guntei’y m. 

189 

D’M. Sinaes,;n 

.208 

Ferris, pr. 188 

Gunn, 

198 

De Fries, m. 

314 

Fetlierston,103, p>. 

Gurnell, d. 

208 

De Costa, d. 

530 

188 

Gwatkiii, b. 

208 

Desbarres, d. 

627 

Ffeely, »i. 631 

Hf 


De Rosario, m. 

189 

Fitzgerald, 198,418 

Haldane, 

189 

b. 530 

Fitzpatrick, b. 189 

Haleinan, pr. 

5.31 

De Ly 

418 

Finden, 1 89 

Hallidav, d. 

98 

De Busche, m. 

104 

Flabault, m. 209 

Hall, rtr.'208fw.: 

208, 

Dickson, A. 628,189 

Fleming, m. 94 

pr. 310, 

414 

Dimes, m. 

425 

Flower, b. 95 

Ham Itoii, pr . . 

531, 

Diriug, b. 

628 

Forbes, »i. 189, a. 


633 

Dias, d. 

95 

534, 630 

Hampton, A. 

208 

Dillon, d. 645, 

203 

Forster, b. 100, 626 

Hanbury, a. 

314 

Dick, b, 94, 

104 

Forrester, a. 188 

Hart, A. 417, 

532 

Dickons, d. 

95 

Ford, h. 95 

Harvay, 

94 

Dowling, b. 

189 

Frazer, pr, 192, a. 

Harvey, A, 

628 

Downing.^. 98,594 

626, m. 626, b. 

Harrot. 

414 

Dormer, pr. 

531 

626 

Harrington, m. 

530 

Doreton, a. 

534 

Francklin, pr. 310 

Harris, A. 

95 

Dowden 

532 

French, »i. 628 

Harper, A. 

623 

Dunn, A, 626, 

m. 

Frewman, b, 95 

Hare, 

189 


626 

Fullerton 104 

Hargrave, m. 

95 

Duncan, 5. 626,532 

Furlong, m. 104 

Hawkey, d. 

95 

Duvignand, d. 

631 

G. 

Hawkes, pr. 

414 

Dudgeon 

189 


Hawkins, d. 

96 

Dudley 

207 

Gabb, 310,414 

Hay, d. 

623 

Dundas, pr. 

188 

Gabriel, m, 209 

Heath, A. 5i4 

, pr- 

Duff, 

537 

Gardiner, 198 


631 

Dunlop, pr. 

138, 

Garden, pr. 310 

Healy, d. 

627 


414 

Gaudry, rf. 100 

Hedges 

63,3 

Duboist, m. 

415 

Gibson, b. 189, d. 

Hederick, d. 

209 

Duckworth, d. 

, 425 

189 

Heitland, d. 

537 

Dunstei'ville,ff). 63 i 

Gibb, 189 

Henley, pr. 

188 

Durell 

414 

Gill, rf. 189, h. 94 

Herbert, pr. 

188 

Dubois, d. 

631 

Gilchrist, rf. 425 

Hervey, d. 

96 

Debnam, b. 

631 

pr. 631 

Heriot, A, 

189 

Drummond, m. 

Gilbert, 198, pr. 

Heselridge, d. 

311 

532. a. 314 

414 

Hewett, m. 

189 



Gills, rf. 628 

Heysliara, 

206 

£<• 


Gilmore, rf. 96 

Hisitt, 

310 

Eagan, b. 

104 

Gilman, 626 

Hickey, d. 

314 

Earle, d. 

425 

Glass, 104 

Higgott, d. 

96 

Easterbrook, d. 96 

Goad, h, 139, rf. 

Higgs, d. 

631 

Eastment, pr. 

531 

314, 411 

Hitchings, d. 

96 

Eaton, w. 189 

,198 

Goldsmid, m. 537 

Hodgson 

103 

Edbili, A. 

317 

Gonsalves, b, 94 

Hodsou, d. 

96 

Edensor 

317 

rf. 415 

Hodgkiuson,7»> 530 

Edmonds, h. 

94 

Gooan, m. 95 

Hogg, «. 310 

1, rf. 

Edwards, </. 314, 

Gordon, 104, 198, 


.320 

pr. 531 

m. 532, pr. 631 

Hoggan, »«. 

208 

Eede, d. 

53» 

Gosling 103 

Holmes 

532 

Elder, pr. 

631 

Oovan, m. 192 

Home 

207 

Ellingwood, d. 96 

Gowan, b. 628 

Hone, rf. 

98 

Elliot, d. 

.530 

Graham, m. 626 

Honywood, pt 

'.188 

Elloy, b. 

415 

pr. 631 

Hoole, rf. 

320 

Ephraim, b. 

626 

Grant, d. 189, pr. 

Horsford, rf. 

529, 

Erhardy, rf. 

626 

630, b. 645 


5.36 

Erskine, d. 

627 

Gray, 104, pr. 531 

Morsbttrgb, m. 

. 631 

Evans 

207 

Granville, a. .534 

Hough, 

189 

Ewer, a. 

626 

Greenslade, 1 98 

Hudson, m. 

208, 

F. 


Greenstreet, 5. 415 


425 

Faare, d. 

96 

Greig, rf. 208 

Hnghcs,rf.537i.626 

tagan, A. 208,310 

Greenway, 415 

Hume, rf. 311 

,414 

Faithful, A. 94, 626 

Green, b. 189 

rf. 

415, 


Hunter, 198, p>'. 
414, m. 530, m. 
626, b. 631 
Hunt, d. 311 
Hutleman, d. 96 
Hyland, d. 189,207 
J. 

Jackson, l\ 100, yjr . 


310, b. 314 
Jacob, 310 

Jameson, pr. 188 
Jarrett, b. 314 
Ibbetson, m. 534 
Jeffs, d. 626 

Jereniie, 414 

Jeremnth, d. 208 
Jennings, a. 188 
Jenkins, b. 100 
Imlack, b. 208 
Impey, b. 415 
JobnsoD, d. 2,26, pr. 

531, d. 628 
Johns, b. 209, 320 
John, d. 530 

Jones, pr. 531 


Jones, d. 95, i- 
530, d. 532 
Irvine, d. 97, 414 
Irvin, d. 425, b. 626 

K. 

Keates, b. 95 
Keating, m. 314, 
* m. 626 

Keble 189 

Keith, b. 208 
Kelly, b. 626 
Kelman, d. 628 
Kennedy, pr. 188, 
d. 311, a. 630 
Kerr, 198, a. 626 
a. 534 
Kerby 198, 418 
Kincaid, d. 425 
Kingdom, d. 628 
King, m. 95 

Kitson, 1. 314, d. 

534 

Klein, d. 96 

Knox, pr. 314 
Kutzleben, b. 208 
Kymer, d. 627 
h. 

Lackersteen, b. 626 
Haing, d. 96 

Hanib, b. 189,626 
Lancaster, pr. 188 
Lane 104 

Langford, d. 208, 
pr. 531 
Latter, b. 415 
Law, pr. 188, a. 

310 

Lawrence, b, 189 
Lc Bas, b. 424 
Lechatt 94 

Le Fancber, h. 628 
Leger, a. 9JS 

Leighton, pr. 630 
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Leglie, 1. 

G2S 

Lie^'en, m. 

645 

Light, d. 

314 

Linares, 

533 

Lindesay, pr. 

. 188 

Lindsay, 103, 

189, 

Z'. 415, 2/1. 

537 

Lewis, d. 314, d. 


628 

Tdewelyn, m. 

189 

Lockett, m. 

530 

Lockhart 

189 

Lodwick, d. 

534 

Logan, d. 

623 

Long, d. 

628 

Lopes 

414 

Lord, b. 

95 

Lowrie, b. 

94 

Lewis 

104 

Lucas, d. 

208 

Lumley, b. 

415 

Lumsdaine 

207 

Luscombe, d. 

425 

Lushiiigton, pr.630 

L^igoau, a. 

317, 

a. 

534 

Lusoo, HI. 

104 

Lyall, rf. 

627 

Lyon, pr. 

531 

Lyons, l>. 

208 

M. 


Macleane, pr. 

531 

Macau 103, 

104 

Maclaclan, rf. 

628 

Macdonald, d. 

532 

Macleod, 95, 

pr. 

193, b. 

530 

Mack, b. 

626 

Macartney 

207 

Mackenzie, d. 

, 189 

Mackechnie, i 

.628 

Macfarlane, d. 

530 

Maefarqubar, pr. 


310 


Maclean 103, 104 


MaUdocks, m. 209 
Muffin, d. 415 

Maltass, d. 537 

Malkin, m. 95 

Maling, d, 96 

Malton, h. 192 

Malcolm, pr. 531 
Manninf:, m. 416 
MannCK'', pr. 531 
Mausel, d. 100 


MainwariDg, d. 96 
Marriott, b. 532, h. 

628 

Mairett, pr. 531 
Marcas, d. 631 
Marston, d. 532 
Martiadell, b. 626 
Marrootfi, m. 532 
Marshall, pr. 192 
Mar>^on, d. 208 
Martin, m. 96, d. 
189, pr. 531, K 
626 


Mason, a. 192, d. 

628, a. 628 
Massey, 531 
Maxwell, d. 208 
Mayne, m. 95, m. 

208 

Maynars, d. 96 
May, m, 96 

MWrtliur, 1. 415 
McKilligaii, d, 628 
M^Cliutock, pa. 

536, pr. 630 
McLeod, pr. 188, 
b. 208 
McNeil, m. 97 
McNaghten, a. 188 
McCulloch, «/. 615 
McDonnell 198 
Mcldruin 631 
Melloff^, m. 415 
Mello, d. 631 
Mendes, h. 626 
Mevrac, h. 530 
Meyer, d. 189 
McGregor, 1. 208 
M’Innes, a. 631 
Mills, m. 415 
Milne, pr. 531 
Miller 198,^.537 
MilUngcham 94 
Millar 94, d. 628 
Minto, h, 209 
Mispelaes, h. 628 
Mitford, pr. 531 
Mitchell, h. 62G 
M‘Leod,pr. 631 
Moffat, 207, rf. 208 
Moir, d. 627 
Mollien, m, 314 
Moleswortb, h. 532 
Molle,^^. 100 

Molony, 104,</.310 
Money, m. 626, b. 

626 

Montague, pr. 188 
Morris 103, d. 189, 
d.3\4,m. 415 
Mortlock, m. 425 
Morgan, b. 97 
Monckton, a. 310 
Morrieson, pr. 310 
Moralls, d. 208 
Morrison, m. 415 
M‘Pherson 198 
Mn’as:t?art, i*. 208 
Mullcnger 207 
51urray, d. 537 
Mudge, m. 425 
M^Viccars, w.314 
M‘Whirter, pr.310 
Myers, d. 189 

N. 

Nation, b. 415 
Nepean, m. 96 
Newman, pr. 192, 
b. 314 

Nesbitt, b. 94 


Nicholas, b. 

626 

Nisber, a. 188 

, m. 


645 

Nixon, d. 

96 

Nocolson, pr. 

188 

Norman 

532 

Norris 

207 

Nugent, d. 

631 

Nvss, 

415 

O. 


Oaks, b. 

95 

O’Connell, b. 

98, 

b. 

314 

O’Connor, d. 

532 

O’Donnel, pr. 

531 

O'Dei!, pr. 

531 

Ogilvie, b. 

95 

O’Hara, 207, (7.208 

Oheden 

104 

Ormsby, b. 

95 

Oswald, a. 

625 

Osborne 

207 

Otto, d. 

311 

Ovinger, d. & ^.415 

P. 


Packs 

104 

Page, 103, pr. 

188 

Pakenham, *n. 645 

Palmer, d. 100 

i, OT. 


626 

Pannell, a. 

534 

Parke, b. 

95 

Parslow, (7. 

96 

Parry, d. 

209 

Pailb; , m. 424 

,pr. 


188 

Parks, 104, a. 

188 

Paske, b. 

532 

Pasicy, Bi. 

104 

Paten>on, m. 189, 

414, 5.626 

Patterson, pr. 

310, 

m. 320 d. 

626, 

Patch, d. 

631 

Pay, d. 

96 

Pearce 

189 

Peckham 

198 

Peliy 

94 

Penny, a. 

536 

Pender, 

95 

Peppin, d. 

530 

Percival rf. 311; 

,414 

Petrie 

6.33 

Peter, d. 

189 

Petras, 7«. 

310 

Petre, pr. 

188 

Ph.’pp', a. 310, b. 



Pinn^.h, m. 

208 

Pickcrsgill, 


310 

Pitman, w. 

5.30 

Playfair, b. Oi 

, 189 

Plowdcn, b. 

626 

Podraore, b. 9.' 

),pr. 


531 

Pollock 

207 

Pogson, 

18I| 


655 


Prescott, d, 96, 
pr.531 


Prendergast, pr. 


531 

Purnell, pr. 

631 

R. 


Raffles, pa. 

536 

Raniim, d. 

314 

Randolph, b. 

208 

Rand, pr. 

531 

Rans, d. 317, 

414 

Randall, b. 

208 

Rainey (7. 189, 

207, 

b. 

415 

Raymond 

189 

Read, m. 

100 

Rcade, d. 

208 

Rebello, d. 

530 

Reddiiigton, d. 

100 

Reid, d. 

530 

Reilly 

207 

Renock, pr. 

414 

Reeves, d. 

189 

Reynolds, pr. 

630, 

5.94 

Ricketts, a. 

310 

Rice, b. 

94 

Richardson, b. 

94, 

104, pr. 

531 

Riddell, pr. 

531 

Rigordy, d. 

627 

Rist, d. 

104 

Roberts, (7. 98, 

189, 

m. 96, 

530 

Robavts, d. 

645 

Robbins, d. 

96 

Robinson b. .^14, 


317 

Rodgers, pr. 

531 

Rogers, m. 530, 0. 


94 

Ross, d. 96, h. 626 

Rotemeyer, d. 

192 

Rowland, 

415 

Rozario, d. 

415 

Rule, d. 

628 

Rundall, b. 

95 

Russell, m. 9i 

>, m. 

104, 209, a. 

310, 

314, d. 627 


S. 


Sackville, pr. 

310, 


317 

Salcrnc, rn. 

631 

Salt, d. 

104 

Salmon, pr. 

94 

Saltwell, d. 

96 

Sandford, b. 

189 

Sandys, pr. ] 

188, 


310 

vSandnith, m. 645 

Sandwicli, a. 

96 

Sarkics, d. 

189 

Satxir, d. 

628 

Saunders, m. 

189, 

«r,.531,»i.628 

Stumderson, ' 

7. 208 

s.ncsy, }/i 

!0 4 



m 
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Sawers, pr. 

414 

Staffiord.d. 100,627 

Trotter, 104, a 

.188 

Webster, d. 95,267 

Sayer,' d. 

628 

Stanifortfa 

104 

Trower, 5. 

626 

Wedderburn, a. 534 

Scott, 4. 95, 

628, 

Steels,* (if. 

530 

Trueman, d. 

96 

Welland, pr. 188 

rf.96; 

.628 

Stevens, d. 208, 4. 

Tucker, d. 

208 

Wells 104 

Sealey, 4. 

189 


536 

Tullock, 5. 

332 

Welsh, l>. 95 

Seton, pr. 

192 

Stephenson, 

4. 95 

Tulloh, d. 

530 

Wemyss, b. 626 

Serestre, pr. 

192 

Stevenson, 1 

1. 95 

'J uimcy, m. 

209 

Weguelaii, If. 94 

Seymonr, m. 

208 

Sterling, 4. 

532 

Turner, flr.188. 

414, 

Wheeler, rf. 98,317 

Shawc, rf. 

189 

Stewart, 4. 

95, d. 

fj. 626, 

.628 

Wliitc, rf. 96, rf. 

Shaw, b. 

189 

1 89, m. 189,207, 

Tumour 

198 

208, rf. 311, ^ 

Shapland, b. 

•626 


5.34 

Turtle, M. 

320 

626,lf.62S, rf.631 

Sheppard 

207 

Stirling, 4. 

628 

Twining, 1;, 

643 

Whitehill, if. 631 

Shefl^ld, a. 

628 

Stokoo, 4. 

417 

Twickenham .-&.208 

Wigxell, m. 645 

Sherman, 4. 

626 

Stott, 4. 

95 

Tyler, 4. 

415 

Willoughby, 103 

.Sherriff, pr. 

188 

Stodard, rf.314, 628 

U. 


Williamson, rf. 209 

Shore 

104 

Sirettell, pr 

. 310 

Uhloff, a. 

314 

rf. 537 

Shnm, 4. 

94 

Street, 4. 

189 

Iffilla, d. . 

96 

Wilcocke, rf. 96 

Slbbald, m. 

425 

Stracey, rf. 

626 

Usher, m. 

537 

Wilton, a. 94, rf. 

SIddons, m. 

100 

Stratton, »i. 

93 

V. 


627 

SimpsoDp m. 537, 

Swinton, a. 

310, 

X’^andenberg, i*. 626 

Wilkinson, rf. 208, 


^^oaes, b. 626 
Siasmore, pr. 188 
StTiac, m. 626 
Sladen, b. 95, rf. 96 
Slade, d. 532 
Slaughter, m. 415 
Smith, j»r. 531, m. 

96, rf. 307, 208 
Smoalt, a. 310, m. 

o 

Smyth, a. 188, 5. 

314, m. 626 
Sneyd, «. 98, m. 

Solmenibac, m. 530 
Spankie 206 
Spellersley 189 
Spoouer, rf. 317 
Spottiawoode, b. 

208 

Spry, b. 97 
Stark, 4. 416 

Starke, a. 98 
Stackhoi^ 317 

Stanley 192, rf. 626 


Swiiiden, m. 96 
Syrae, pr. 531 
T. 

Taylor, h. 95 
pr. 192, 4.314, 
pr. 414, pr. 531 
4.626, rf. 627. 
Tadman, 4. 631 

Temple 104 

'lliellusson 104 
Thompson, 4. 94 
rf. 96 

Thomas, or. 414 

- • 

Thornton 414 
Ttiriepland, rn. 209 
Thuillier, rf. 631 
Tickell, 4. 626 

Tirley, rf. 626 
Tod, rf. 311 

Tolfrey, rf. 98, 198 
Toone, m. 424 
Townley, 4. 208 

Travers, m. 537 
Trimmer, pr. 531 


Venoiir, pr. 310 


96 

94 

208 


Viellet, rf. 

Vos, 4. 

Voyle, 4. 

Vrignou, m. 415 
VV. 

Wade 198 

Wallace, 4. 189 

4. 416, 4. 631 
Waltars, rf. 208 
Walters, 414,4.626 
Walcot, pr. 188 
Wallarton, m. 320 
Walker, 4. 95, «•. 
98, m. 208, rf. 
208, m. 626 
Wallich, 4. 415, rf. 

415 

Ward, 4. 631 

Warden, rf. 317 
Ware, rf. 626 

Watts, 4. 626 

Watson, 4. 94, pr. 
414, pr, 531, rf. 

532 

Webb, 4. 626 



Wilson, 94, 310, »i. 

415, 4.626 
Williams, 104, pr. 

531, rf. 626 
Wing, m. 104 
Winter, n>. 189 

Woodcock, 633 
Wogan, 207, d. 189 
Woolfe, pr. 531 
Worsley, 104 
Wood, pr. 189,414 
Woodboose, 4. 416 
Wtfght, a. 98, m. 

534 

Wronghton, 94,104 
Wyatt, 104, »(.532 
Wynox, rf. 532 
Wyse, 4. 95, rf. 96 
Y. 

Yates, rf. 627 
Yeoman, 414, rf. 

415 

Yonng, 103, 104, a. 

188, o. 207, 414 
Younge, pr. 531 
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